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FUGITIVE   WRITINGS 

S.  *SttttJ^t  mJ  Eiityt.  By  Willitm  Haxlitt.  Now  firtt  eoUected  by  liti  Sofl. 
London :  JoKn  Tetnplcman,  Z48,  Regent  Street,  mdcccixxix.  '  An  AtivertiKmcnt 
■tatei  that  ^Tbc  volume  which  the  Editor  ha»  here  the  graliAcation  of  prcaenting 
to  the  public,  coDiiatt  of  Eiuyi  contribnted  by  their  author  to  various  pcrioiiicalt. 
None  of  them  have  hitherto  been  publiihed  in  a  collective  form|  and  it  it  coq- 
lideotly  anticipated  that  they  will  be  received  aa  an  acceptable  Compaoion  to  the 
"Table  Talk  "and  ••  Plain  Speaker.*"  The  contentaare  ai  followi:  (i)  Od  Reading 
New  Booka,  (ii)  On  Cant  and  Hypocriay,  (iii)  Merry  Eoglanti,  (iv)  On  a  Sun- 
Dial,  (v)  On  Prejudice,  (vi)  Sclf-Love  and  Benevolence  {a  Dialo^e),  (vii)  On 
Diia^eeable  People,  (viii)  On  Knowledfe  of  the  World,  (ix)  On  Faihion,  (1)  On 
Nickname*,  (xi)  On  Taatc,  (xiij  Why  the  Heroes  of  Romance  are  inaipid,  [xiii) 
On  the  Converittion  of  Lordi,  (xiv)  The  Letter-Betl,  (xv)  Envy^  (^^i)  On  the 
Spirit  of  Partiaanihipf  (xvii)  Footmen,  and  (zviii)  A  Chapter  on  Edttori.  Thii 
volume  wai  reprinted  in  1851  with  'Sketches  and  Essays  '  at  a  half-title  and  the 
foUowixig  title-page  :  *  Men  and  Manners  :  Skctcbri  and  Essays.  By  William 
Haxlitt.  London  ;  Published  at  the  office  of  the  tllustritctl  London  Library, 
117  Strand.  MDccai.*  In  thia  edition  the  csaay  entitled  *  Self-Love  and  Bcnevol- 
ence  (A  Dialogue)  '  it  omitted.  A  third  edition  (which  has  been  reprinted  from 
time  to  time)  waa  published  in  1S7S  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hailitt. 

3.  *  ff^imrtrt/tw :  Eiisyt  amj  Charmtttn  ^uriiim  iktrt.  By  William  Haxlitt. 
CoUected  by  his  Son.  London  :  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street.  mi>cccl.'  This 
small  8vo  volume  contained  the  following  essays  :  (i)  My  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets,  (ii)  Of  Persona  One  Would  Wish  to  Have  Seen,  (iii)  Party  Spirit,  (iv)  On  the 
Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth,  (v)  On  Public  Opinion,  (vi)  On  Personal 
Identity,  (vii)  Miod  and  Motive,  (viii)  On  Means  and  Eodi,  (ix)  Matter  and 
Manner,  (x)  On  Contiiiency  of  Opinion,  (xi)  Project  for  a  new  Theory  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  Legislation,  (xii)  On  the  Character  of  Barke,  (xiii)  On  the  Character 
of  Fox,  (xiv)  On  the  Character  of  Pill,  (xv)  Oa  the  Character  of  Lord  Chatham, 
(xvi)  Belief,  whether  Voluntary,  and  (xvii)  A  Farewell  to  Essay- Writing.  Tbii 
volume  was  republished  in  1B72  along  with  SkefcAtt  and  Ettaji  in  the  volume  of 
Boho's  Standard  Library  referred  to  abovf.  Of  the  essays  published  in  H^mitrtlvw 
the  Characters  of  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt  and  Lord  Chatham  arc  included  in  vol.  ill.  of 
the  present  edition  {Feiitual  Eitays).  The  rest  of  the  essays  published  in  Sittcitt 
snJ  Etujund  ff^inferiUw  are  included  in  volt.  xt.  aadxii,  of  the  present  edition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Littrary  Rtmaint  and  H^inttnlvw  to  tome  extent  overlap 
one  another,  and  that  ffittmSmf  contained  several  eisayt  which  had  already  been 
pobliahcd  in  Ptiiticai  Euaji.  Under  iheK  circumstances  it  hat  been  found  necessary 
in  the  present  edition  to  adopt  a  fresh  Kbeme  of  arrangement  in  place  of  republish- 
ing Liitrarj  Jtemtiiitf  SittcJtti  and  Bttsyi  and  IVtnttrtlvw  at  they  stand.  Each 
ntay,  whether  contained  in  one  of  those  posthumous  collections  or  now  republished 
for  the  firit  time,  it  printed  in  chronological  order  under  the  heading  of  the 
magatiae  or  newspaper  in  which  it  originally  appeared  \  and  the  magaaioca  them> 
Klvet  are  arranged   in  a  chronological  order  baKd  upon   the  respective  dates  at 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


which  Haslitt  bcfta  to  contribute  to  them.  The  only  eiccptioa  to  thii  \mH 
•chcme  of  amnjcfnenl  ii  that  it  the  cii<l  of  the  prcient  vnlume  it  w*i  found  con- 
venient to  take  the  *  Common  PUcti*  from  TAt  Lilrrary  Examiner  a  tittle  before 
thetr  turn.  They  ihould  itrictly  have  followed  the  contributioni  to  Tie  Lihtrai 
in  vol.  xti^  but  it  trai  thavght  better  not  to  liivide  between  two  volumci  the 
important  emyi  from  TMw  New  MoniMly  MsgoKint  which  now  begin  vol.  Xll. 

Thia  plan  of  arrangement  leemed  on  the  whole  the  limplctt  uid  beat,  uid  it  U 
hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Tablea  of  Contenli  and  the  Index  the  reader  wtlt 
have  no  difficulty  in  finAia%  any  particular  esaay. 

In  the  prnent  edition  all  the  euayi,  the  maptine  losrce  of  which  ia  known, 
have  been  printed  vtrhttm  from  the  inagaiinei  thcmKlvei.  In  prep«rio|  Liursry 
JUwiMu,  Sitf(k*i  anj  Eitrnji  and  tf^nttrtlvw  for  the  preai  the  author'i  aon  took 
cosaidctafalc  libcrtica  with  the  text.  In  one  or  two  caaea  the  alteration!  which  be 
ma<ie  may  have  been  baaed  on  a  mi.  or  i  copy  of  a  magaiine  with  correction!  by 
Hasltttf  but  far  more  often  the  cuayf  were  reprinted  with  omiaaiona  and  trilling 
altcntioRS  made,  aa  it  would  teem,  by  the  editor  himKlf  on  hia  own  reaponiibility. 
Some  pitugc*  thui  omitted  and  now  rcatored  for  the  firat  time  arc  of  great  interest. 
The  more  important  of  them  are  ipecialty  indicated  in  the  notei.  In  tbc  few 
caaet  where  the  author's  >oo  added  panages  from  a  mi.  or  other  authoritative  lource, 
ihe  paMaget  have  bceo  given  either  in  the  text  [with  a  note  indicating  where  they 
oecvr],  or  in  the  Notca. 

In  addition  to  the  ctaaya  printed  to  the  text  ofthla  volume  and  to  thoae  referred 
CO  ni  the  notes  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  a  few  easayi  which  may  have 
been  written  by  Hazlitt  but  have  been  omitted  from  tbc  present  edition  on  the 
froBDd  that  bi»  authorship  is  not  sufficiently  ccrtato.  They  arc  arranged  tn  the 
following  list  under  the  beading  uf  the  magaiine  in  which  they  first  appeared. 

I.  Tit  Bttamimtr^ 

t.  A  review  (Sept.  19  and  Oct.  i]*  if  16)  of  George  Ensor's  Om  tk*  Stsu  ^ 
Em9f«  ill  Janitdry,  1816.  This  work  of  George  Ensor's  (1769-1843)1 
*fult,'  as  the  reviewer  saya.  'of  undeniable  facts,  and  undeniable 
infereoccs  from  them/  was  likely  to  appeal  to  Haslitt's  political 
•ympathies.  The  review  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  tbc  work 
Itself,  hot  what  there  is  of  comment  is  certainly  very  much  in 
Haxlitt's  vein. 

X.  'A  Modern  Tory  Delineated*  (Oct.  6).  This  paper,  which  U  ilated 
from  Gloucester,  Oct.  t,  itt6,  has  certainty  a  very  strong  Savour  of 
Haslilt. 

3.  Some  political  Leaders  and  articles  which  appeared  at  the  bcgmaing  of 
1S17  and  are  not  signed  with  Letgh  Hunt's  mark.  The  most  impor- 
Uni  of  these  are  t  *  Mr.  Pitt — Finance,  Sinking  Fund  '  (Jan.  19)1 
•  Defence  of  National  Debt '  (Jan.  »6)  ;  •  Progress  of  Finance '  (Feb. 
16)  ;  and  *  Friends  of  Revolution'  (Feb.  i]]. 
4.  Some  theatrical  notices  pobliahcd   io  lltlS,  via.  t  Jaaa  19  (Ti#  Rivh)  \ 
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Aug.  }  and  to  {Cut  /an  Tutu) ;  Oct.  19  (Kcui'i  Sbylock,  Figart,  ud 
Mitbewa  in  Tit  Af«y  ^aeim)  ;  Oct.  26  (Maibme  Veiirit  in  Tie 
Marridgt  a/ FigOTQf  inH  Rovere  the  conjurer)  ;  Nov.  z  (Farreo'l  Dr. 
Caotwell  in  TJte  Ifyp*criie,  Tkt  fcmk/ut  ^juem^  and  Kean't  Overreach, 
Macbeth  and  Othello)  \  Nov.  16  {Ghj  MMnrrimg  and  Tit  Stmgtr), 

II,  Tit  EJimhttrgk  Ma^^%int  (new  Serict). 

Three  paperi  on  the  criminal  law,  via.  1  *  Hittorical  View  of  the  Progrcu 
of  Opinion  on  the  Criminal  Law  and  the  Puoilhnient  of  Death  '  [March, 
1819,  vol.  IV.  p.  19$)  ;  *  Parltimcntary  Report  on  the  Criminal  Lawi* 
(Dec,  1S19,  vol.  V.  p.  491)  ;  and  a  ihort  paper  on  the  lame  aubject 
(Jan.  iSlo,  voL  vi.  p.  z6).  Mr.  W.  C.  Hatiitt  in  his  VltnrMiVi,  tic. 
(voL  t.  p.  cxvi.)  attribalet  theie  articles  to  Hatiitt,  perhaps  on  the 
■treneth  of  some  ms.  or  proof  in  his  {Ktsaesaion  at  the  date  of  the 
Mtmoiri  (iS6^).  Haxlitt's  suthorahip,  however,  though  very  probable, 
does  not  seem  to  be  certain,  and  ai  the  pipers  consist  brjely  of 
extract*  from  a  Psriismentary  Report,  they  have  been  omitted  fiom 
the  present  edition.  Haclitc's  views  on  capital  punishment  wit]  be 
found  in  an  extract  which  was  first  published  in  Frattr't  M^auime  in 
1831  and  i«  reprinted  io  voU  xii. 

til.  Tit  Lcnd^  Mtga^int. 

I.  Arevkwof*TheMeinoiriof  Mr. Hardy  Vaua*yan.  i8io,VDl.[.p.  !$]• 
1.  'Letters  of  Foote,  Garrick,'  etc.  (Dee.  iSzo,  vol.  ii.  p.  647,  and  Feb. 

1811,  vol.  in.  p.  102). 
J.  A  review  of  Byron's  Marino  Falter*  (May,  1821,  voL  lit.  p.  $So)< 
4.  A  review  of  Byron's  Sardanaf^aim  (Jan.  l8iz,  vol.  v.  p.  66). 
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ON  ABSTRACT  IDEAS 


I  flHALL  io  this  essay  state  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  generalization,  ab- 

sltactioo,  and  reationing,  as  contracted  with  the  modern  one,  and  thra 

endeaTour  to  defend  the  existence  of  these  faculties,  or  acta  of  the 

mind  from  the  objections  urged  against  them  by  Hume,  Berkeley, 

Condi!laCf  and  others,  which  are  in  truth  merely  repetitions  of  what 

Hobbes  has  said  on  the  subject.     I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  do 

not  think  it  possible  ever  to  arrive  at  a  demonstration  of  generals  or 

abstractions  by  beginning  in  Mr.    Locke's  method  with    particular 

ooes :  this  faculty  of  abstraction  is  by  mo«t  considered  as  a  sort  of 

artificial  refinement  upon  our  other  ideas,  as  an  excrescence,  no  ways 

cootaioed  In  the  common  impressions  of  things,  nor  scarcely  necessary 

to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  it  is  by  Mr.  Locke  altogether 

dented  to  be  among  the  faculties  of  bnitea.     It  is  the  ornament  and 

top  addition  of  the   mind  of  man,  which  proceeding  from  simple 

sentatioas  upwards,  is  gradually  sublimed  into  the  abstract  notions  of 

things;  *from  the  root  springs  lighter  tlje  green  stalk,  from  thence 

the  leaves  more  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower.'     On  the 

other  hand,  I  conceive  that  all  our  notions  from  first  to  last,  are  Btrictly 

speaking,    general    and  abstract,    not    absolute    and    particular ;    and 

that  to  have  a   perfectly  distinct   idea  of  any   one   individual  thing, 

or  concrete  existence,  cither  as  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 

or  the  differences  belonging  to  it,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with 

it,  would  imply  an  unlimited  power  of  comprehension  in  the  human 

mind,  which  is  impossible.     All  particular  things  consist  of,  and  lead 

to  an  infinite  number  of  other  things.      Abstraction  is  a  consequence 

of  the  limitation  of  the  comprehensive  faculty,  and  mixes  itself  more  or 

lest   with  every  act   of  the   mind   of  whatever   kind,  and   in   every 

moment  of  its  cxiatcoce.     There  is  no  idea  of  an  individual  object, 

which  consists  of  a  single  impression,  but  of  a  number  of  impressions 

massed  together  :  there  is  no  idea  of  a  particular  quality  of  an  object, 

which  is  perfectly  simple,  or  which  is  not  the  result  of  a  number  of 

impresstoiu  of  the  same  sort  classed  together  by  the  mind  without 
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attending  to  their  particular  differences.  Every  idea  of  ao  object  is, 
therefore,  in  a  strict  sense  an  imperfect  and  general  notion  of  an 
aggregate :  of  a  house,  or  tree,  as  wet)  as  of  a  city,  or  forest :  of  a  grain 
of  Band  as  well  as  of  the  universe.  Every  Idea  of  a  sensible  quality, 
as  of  the  whiteness  of  the  sheet  of  paper  before  me,  or  the  hardness 
of  the  table  on  which  I  lean,  implies  the  same  power  of  generalization, 
of  connecting  several  impressions  into  one  sort,  as  the  most  refined 
and  abstract  idea  of  virtue  and  justice,  of  motion,  or  extension,  or 
space  of  time,  or  being  itself.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  not,  I  con- 
fess, very  obvious  at  first  sight,  and  it  will  be  more  easily  understood 
after  I  have  stated  the  arguments  of  others  on  this  difficult  cjueation. 
The  concise  account  of  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas  is  that  which  Mr. 
Locke  has  given,  as  follows.  'AH  things  that  exist  being  par- 
ticular, it  may  be  perhaps  thought  reasonable  that  words  which  ought 
to  be  conformed  to  things  should  be  so  too,  I  mean  in  their  signification : 
but  yet  we  lind  quite  the  contrary.  The  far  greatest  part  of  words 
that  make  all  languages  are  general  terms,  which  has  not  been  the 
effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity.'  '  First,  it  is 
impossible  that  every  particular  thin;;  should  have  a  distinct  peculiar 
name.  For  the  signiScation  and  use  of  words  depending  on  that 
connection  which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas  aod  the  sounds  it 
uses  as  signs  ol  them,  it  is  necessary  in  the  applications  of  names  to 
things,  that  the  mind  should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain 
also  the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar 
appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
capacity  to  frame  and  retain  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  particular  things 
we  meet  with ;  every  bird  and  beast  we  see,  every  tree  and  plant  that 
affect  the  senses,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  most  capacious  under- 
standing. If  it  be  looked  oo  as  an  instance  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
that  some  generals  have  liecn  able  to  call  every  soldier  in  their  army 
by  his  proper  name,  we  may  easily  find  a  reason  why  men  ncrer 
attempted  to  give  names  to  each  sheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies 
over  their  heads,  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants  or  grain  of  sand 
that  came  in  their  wavi  by  a  peculiar  name.  Secondly,  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end  of  language.  Men  would 
not  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular  things  that  would  not  serve 
them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  use 
them  in  talk  with  others,  only  that  they  may  be  understood,  which  is 
then  only  done,  when  by  use  or  consent,  the  sound  I  make  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it,  the  itiea 
I  apply  to  it  in  mine  when  I  speak  it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names 
applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  have  the  ideas  in  my 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  significant,  intelligible  to 
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another  who  was  not  acquainted  with  alt  those  very  particular 
things  which  had  fallen  under  my  notice.  Thirdly,  grantiDg  this 
featible,  which  I  think  it  it  not,  yet  a  distinct  name  of  every 
particular  thing  would  not  be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improvement 
of  knowledge ;  which  though  founded  id  particular  thiogs,  enlarge* 
itself  by  general  views,  to  which  things  reduced  into  sorts  under 
general  names  arc  properly  subservient.  These  with  the  names  belong- 
ing to  them  come  within  some  compass,  and  do  not  multiply  every 
moment  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  contain,  or  use  requires,  and 
therefore  in  these  men  have  for  the  most  part  stopped.  But  yet  not 
so,  as  to  hinder  themselves  from  distioguishing  particular  things  by 
appropriated  names,  where  convenience  demands  it.  And  therefore 
in  their  own  species,  which  they  have  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they 
have  often  occasion  to  mention  particular  ]>cr&ons,  they  make  usr  of 
proper  names ;  and  these  distinct  individuals  have  distinct  denomina- 
tions. Besides  persons,  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other 
like  distinctions  of  place  have  usually  found  particular  names,  and  that 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  had  reason  to  mention 
particular  horses,  as  often  as  we  have  to  mention  particular  men,  we 
should  have  proper  names  for  the  one  as  familiarly  as  for  the  other» 
uid  Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use  as  Alexander.  And 
therefore  we  sec  amongst  jockies,  horses  have  their  proper  names  to  be 
known  and  distinguished  by,  as  commonly  as  their  servants,  because 
amongst  them  there  is  often  occasion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular 
horse,  when  he  is  out  of  sight.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  how 
general  words  came  to  be  made.  For  rince  all  things  chat  exist  are 
only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms,  or  where  lind  we  those 
general  natures  they  are  supposed  to  sund  for  ?  Words  become  general 
by  being  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  ideas  become  general  by 
separating  from  them  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  any 
other  ideas  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence. 
By  this  way  of  abstraction  they  are  made  capable  of  representing  more 
individuals  than  one,  each  of  which  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that 
abnract  idea  is  (as  wo  call  it]  of  that  sort. 

'But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  dittinctly,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their  beginning,  and 
observe  by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  steps  we  enlarge 
our  ideas  from  their  fir«  infancy.  There  i»  nothing  more  evident 
than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  children  converse  with,  are  like  the 
persons  themselves,  only  particulars.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the 
mother  are  vrell  framed  in  the  mind  and  like  pictures  of  them  therct 
repreientODly  those  individuals.  The  names  they  first  give  rise  to  are 
coaGoed   to    these  individu;ds,  and   the   names  of  nune  and  mamma 
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which  the  child  uies*  determine  themielves  to  those  penons.  After- 
wards when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  has  made  them  observe 
thai  there  are  a  great  many  other  thiags  in  the  world,  that  in  some 
common  agreements  of  thape,  and  several  other  properties  resemble 
their  father  and  mother,  s.nd  those  persons  they  have  been  used  to, 
they  frame  an  idea  which  they  Hnd  those  many  particulars  do  partake 
in,  and  to  that  they  give  witli  otliers  tlie  name  Mont  for  example. 
And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea. 
Wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex 
idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  what  is  common  to  them  all.  By  the 
same  way  that  they  come  by  ihe  genera]  name  and  idea  of  man,  they 
easily  advance  to  more  general  names  and  notions.  For  observing  that 
several  things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities  wherein 
they  agree  with  man,  by  retaining  only  those  qualities  and  uniting  them 
into  one  idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea ;  to 
which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive extension  ;  which  new  idea  is  made,  not  by  any  new  addition, 
but  only  as.  before,  by  leaving  out  the  shape,  and  some  other  properties 
signified  by  the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body  with  life,  sense, 
and  spontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the  name  animai.  That 
this  is  the  way  that  men  first  formed  general  ideas  and  general  names 
to  them,  I  think  is  so  evident  that  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it, 
but  the  considering  of  a  man's  self  or  others,  and  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  their  mind  in  knowledge :  and  he  that  thinks  general 
natures  or  notions  are  anything  else  but  ttuh  ahiiractt  and  partial  IJeat 
t^  more  complex  ones  taken  at  fir jt  from  particular  exit  tenciesy  will  I  fear 
be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any  one  reflect  and  then 
tell  mc,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ  from  that  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  or  his  idea  of  horse  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving 
out  something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual ;  and  retaining  so 
much  of  those  particular  complex  ideas  of  several  particular  existencics, 
as  they  are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified  by  the 
names  man  and  horse^  leaving  out  those  particulars  wherein  they  differ, 
and  retaining  only  those  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  those  making  a 
new  distinct  complex  idea  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it,  one  has  a 
more  general  term  that  comprehends  with  man  several  other  creatures. 
*  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animaS  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  and 
the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  simple  ones 
of  body,  life,  and  nourishment,  becomes  a  more  general  one  under 
the  more  comprehensive  word  vivens.  And  not  to  dwell  upon  these 
panicular,  so  evident  in  itself,  by  the  same  way  the  mind  proceeds  to 
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|in^,  tithtiUKe,  and  at  Ust  to  ifin^,  thing,  and  such  univerui  terms, 
vluch  Btand   for  any  of  oar  ideas  whatsoever.     To  cooclude :    this 

[  whole  mysiery  of  genera  and  ipecici,  which  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
•cfaooU,  and  arc  with  justice  so  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing 
else  but  abstract  ideas,  mote  or  less  compreheoiiTe,  with  names  annexed 
to  theo).  In  all  which  this  is  constant  and  invariable,  that  every 
more  general  term  stands  for  such  an  idea  as  ts  but  a  part  of  any  of 
those  contained  under  it/ 

The  author  adds,  *  It  is  plain  by  what  has  been  said,  that  general 
and  onirersai  belong  not  only  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  are 
the  ioTentions  and  creatures  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it,  for  its 
own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.     Words 

I  are  general,  when  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  .ind  »o  arc  applicable 
iiidifferently  to  many  particular  things  ;  and  ideas  are  general  when 
tbey  are  set  up  as  the  representatiTcs  of  many  particular  things,  but 
unircrsality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them 
particular  in  their  exiRtence,  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in 
their  significationi  are  general.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  particulars, 
the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their 

^gcoenl  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  in  to  ot 
Mgoifyiog  many  particulars.  For  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing 
but  a  reJatioD,  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.'  See  p.  i  $, 
vol.  2. 

Mr.  LocIlc  at  6rst  here  evidently  supposes  that  we  have  ideas 
aiuwcring  to  general  terms,  i.e.  certain  ideas  of  such  particulars  as  a 
number  of  things  are  found  to  agree  in,  or  that  there  are  some  common 
qualities  by  retaining  which  and  only  leaving  out  what  is  peculiar  and 
foreign,  without  adding  anything  new,  we  get  at  the  general  notion. 
He  afterwards  to  all  appearance  reduces  these  general  notions  to  mere 
signs  or  sounds  with  which  several  particular  ideas  are  afisociated,  but 
which  do  not  correspond  to  any  common  properties  or  general  nature 
really  inhering  in  these  particular  things.  In  the  same  manner  he 
continues  to  take  different  sides  of  the  question,  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  genera,  and  species,  when  his  antipathy  to  the  word  etjtnce 
constantly  drives  him  back  into  the  notion  that  all  our  ideas  of  essences 
are  mere  terms,  and  the  want  of  solidity  in  that  opinion  again  as 
constantly  disposes  him  to  admit  a  real  difference  in  the  sorts  of 
things,  besides  the  difference  of  the  names  we  give  to  them.  For 
immediately  after  affirming  that  the  abstract  essences  of  things  arc  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  he  adds,  *  I  would  not  here  be 
thought  to  forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  nature,  in  the  production  of 
things  makes  several  of  them  alike :  there  is  nothing  more  obvious, 
especially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  ail  things  propagated  by  seed. 
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But  yet,  I  tbiok  wc  may  say,  tfae  sorting  of  them  by  names  is  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding  taking  occasion  from  the  similitude 
it  observe!  amongst  them  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set  them 
up  as  patterns  in  forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very 
proper  signification),  to  which  as  particular  things  existing  are  found 
lo  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  species,  have  that  denomination, 
or  arc  put  into  that  class.  For  when  we  say  this  is  a  man,  that  a 
horjCf  &c.  what  do  wc  else  but  rank  things  under  different  specific 
names,  as  agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
these  names  the  signs?  And  what  are  the  essences  of  those  species 
set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those  abstract  ideas  in  tlic  mind, 
which  arc  as  it  were  the  bonds  between  particular  things  that  exist,* 
Sec,  For  my  own  part  I  must  confess  that  I  agree  with  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  on  this  occasion,  who  asks,  *  What  is  it  that  makes 
Peter,  James,  and  John  real  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  general 
name  to  them  ?  No,  certainly,  but  that  the  true  and  real  essence  of 
a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.  They  uke  their  denomination  of  being 
men  from  that  common  nature  or  essence  which  is  in  them.'  On  the 
opposite  system  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  determines  ihc 
imposition  of  the  name,  but  the  imposition  of  the  name  which  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  thing;  or  giving  them  the  nan>e  makes  Peter. 
James,  and  John  men,  as  in  the  opinion  of  some  divines  bapti.im  makes 
them  Christians.  That  there  is  a  real  difference  in  thingb  and  ideas, 
aiuwcring  to  their  general  names,  appears  evident  from  this  single 
observation,  that  if  it  were  not  so,  we  could  never  know  how  to  apply 
these  general  names,  and  wc  could  no  more  distinguish  between  a  man 
and  a  horse  than  we  could  tell  at  first  sight,  that  one  man's  proper 
name  was  .lohn  and  another's  Thomas.  The  puzzle  about  genera 
and  species,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  seems  to  arise  from  a  very 
obvious  transposition  of  ideas.  Because  the  abstracting  or  separating 
these  general  ideas  from  particular  circumstances  is  the  workmanship 
of  the  understanding :  it  has,  therefore,  been  inferred,  that  the  ideas 
themselves  are  so  too,  and  that  they  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind 
which  perceives  ihcm. 

But  I  would  fain  ask,  in  the  account  which  Mr.  Locke  gives  of 
the  abstract  ideas  of  tinimu/  for  example,  whether  body,  sense,  and 
motion,  as  they  exist  in  dilTerent  individuals,  have  not  a  general  nature, 
or  something  common  in  all  those  individuals.  If  IrotJy  in  one  case 
expresses  the  same  thing,  or  same  idea  as  body  in  another,  their 
generals  belong  to  things  and  ideas,  as  well  as  to  names ;  if  body  in 
one  case  expresses  c]uitc  a  different  thing  in  one  to  wliat  it  docs  in 
another,  then  tt  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  determines  the  mind  to 
apply   the    name  to  these  different  ibing",  or    on    what   foundation 
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Mr.  Locke's  defioition  rents.  Extreme  opinions  were  not  in  general 
the  ride  on  which  Mr.  Locke  erred  ;  and,  on  the  present  occanon, 
he  has  qualified  his  opposition  to  the  prevailing  systctn  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  point  he  admitted  or  rejected 
it.  He  evidently,  in  the  general  scope  of  this  argument,  admits  the 
reality  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  though  he  denies  the  existence 
of  real  sorts,  or  nature  of  things  of  the  mind  to  correspond  to  them  : 
for  the  expressions  which  intimate  any  doubt  of  the  former  are 
occasional  and  parenthetical,  and  his  acknowledgment  that  there  is 
something  in  nature  which  guides  and  determines  the  mind  io  the 
torting  of  things  and  giving  names  to  them  is  equally  extorted  from 
him.  There  is  none  of  this  doubt  and  |)erp!cxity  in  the  minds  of  his 
French  commentators;  none  of  this  suspicion  of  error  and  anxious 
desire  to  correct  it ;  do  lurking  objections  arise  to  stagger  their 
confidence  in  themselves  ;  it  is  all  the  same  light  airy  self-complacency ; 
Dot  a  speck  is  to  be  seen  in  the  clear  sky  of  their  metaphysics,  not  a 
cloud  obscures  the  sparkling  current  of  their  thoughts.  In  the  logic 
rOf  Condillac,  the  whole  question  of  abstract  ideas,  of  genera  and 
L  species,  and  of  the  nature  of  reasoning  as  founded  upon  them,  is  settled 
and  cleared  from  all  difficuUies,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  with  as 
liule  expence  of  thought,  time,  and  trouble,  as  possible.  The  Abbu 
demonstrates  with  case.  '  General  ideas,'  he  says,  *  of  which  wc  have 
explained  the  formation,  are  a  part  of  the  aggregate  idea  of  each  of 
the  individuals  to  which  they  correspond,  and  they  are  considered, 
for  ibis  reason,  as  so  many  partial  or  imperfect  ideas.  The  idea  of 
man,  for  instance,  makes  part  of  the  complex  ideas  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
since  it  is  equally  to  be  found  in  both.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
man  in  general.  This  partial  idea  has  then  no  reality  out  of  the 
mind,  but  it  has  one  in  the  mind,  where  it  exists  separately  from  the 
aggregate  or  individual  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  part.  All  our  general 
ideas  arc  then  so  many  abstract  ideas,  and  you  see  that  we  form  chcra 
only  in  consequence  of  taking  from  each  individual  idea  that  which' 
is  common  to  all. 

*But  what,  io  truth,  is  the  reality  which  a  general  and  abstract  idea 
has  in  the  mind.  It  is  nothing  but  a  name:  or,  if  it  is  any  thing 
more,  it  necessarily  ceases  to  be  abstract,  and  general.  When,  for 
example,  I  think  of  a  man,  I  consider  this  word  as  a  common 
denomination,  in  which  case,  it  is  very  evident,  that  my  idea  is  in 
lome  sort  circumscribed  within  this  name,  ihac  it  docs  not  extend  to 
anything  beyond  it,  and  that  consequently  it  is  nothing  but  ilie  name 
itself.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thinking  of  man  in  general,  I  contemplate 
any  thing  in  this  word,  brides  the  mere  denomination,  it  can  only  be 
by  representing  myself  to  some  one  man;  and  a  man  can  no  more  be 
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nun  in  tfcncrali  or  in  the  abstract  in  my  mind,  than  io  nature. 
Abntmct  lUeu  iire  therefore  only  denominations.  If  we  will  absolutely 
think  chat  they  are  something  cite,  we  sliall  only  resemble  a  painter 
who  should  obstinately  pcrtist  in  painting  the  figure  of  a  man  In 
general,  and  who  would  still  [>aint  only  individuals.  This  observation 
concerning  abstrnct  and  general  ideas,  demonstrates  that  their  clearness 
depends  entirely  on  the  order  in  which  we  have  arranged  the  dcnomi- 
Dalions  of  classes;  and  that,  consequently,  to  determine  this  sort  of 
ideas,  there  is  only  one  means,  which  is  to  construct  a  language 
properly. 

'Thia  confirms  wluit  we  have  already  deraonBtrated,  how  necessary 
words  are  to  us :  for  if  we  had  no  general  terms,  we  should  have  no 
iibstract  ideas,  we  ehouid  have  neither  genera^  or  tpecieiy  and  without 
genera  and  ipcc'utt  we  could  reason  upon  nothing.  But  if  we  reasoo 
only  by  means  of  words  this  is  a  new  proof  that  we  can  only  reason 
well  or  iU,  according  as  the  language,  in  which  we  reason,  is  well  or 
ill  made.  The  analysis  of  our  thoughts  can  only  enable  us  to  reason 
in  proportion  as  by  instructing  us  how  to  class  our  abstract  ideas,  it 
enables  us  how  to  form  our  language  correctly,  and  the  whole  art  of 
reasoning  is  thus  reduced  to  the  art  of  well  speaking.' 

What  in  this  supremacy  of  words  is  to  be  tlic  criterion  of  well 
speaking  the  Abbe  does  not  say. 

*  To  speak,  to  reason,  to  form  general  or  abstract  ideas,  are  then  in 
fact  the  same  thing:  and  this  truth,  simple  as  it  is,  might  pass  for  a 
discovery.  Certainly,  men  in  general  have  not  had  any  oodon  of  it } 
this  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  speak  and  reason ;  it  is 
evident  from  the  abuse  which  they  make  of  abstract  ideas ;  finally,  it 
is  evident  from  the  difficulties  which  those  persons  confessedly  find 
io  conceiving  of  abstract  ideas  who  have  so  little  in  speaking  of 
them. 

'  The  art  of  reasoning  resolves  into  the  construction  of  tangoages, 
only  because  the  order  of  our  ideas  itself  depends  entirely  on  the 
subordination  that  subsists  between  the  names  given  to  gtntra  and 
tpfcifs;  and  as  we  arrive  at  new  ideas  only  by  forming  new  classes,  it 
follows  that  we  can  only  determine  or  define  our  ideas  by  determining 
their  clashes.  In  this  case  we  should  reason  well,  because  we  should 
be  guided  by  analogy  in  our  conclusions  as  well  as  in  the  acceptation 
of  words. 

■Convinced,  therefore,  that  classes  or  sorts  of  things  are  pure 
denominations,  we  shall  never  think  of  supposing  that  there  exist  in 
nature  genera  or  specut^  and  wc  shall  understand  by  these  words 
nothing  but  a  certain  mode  of  classing  things  according  to  the  relations 
which  they  have  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another.     We  shall  be 
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ible  that  w«  can  only  diKOvcr  tboiw  rdatioDs,  aod  oo(  what  the 
tiiingt  truly  arc.* 

Berkeley  handled  his  subjects  with  little  tendernefls,  and  he  has 
perfectly  anatomised  this  subject  of  abstract  ideas.  In  choosiDg  to 
answer  the  objections  to  thii  doctrine  as  stated  by  him,  I  shall  not 
be  accused  of  wishing  to  encounter  a  mean  adrersary.  I  can  ooJy 
truit  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause.  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for 
going  at  some  length  into  the  argument,  because  it  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  in  iL<;elf,  and  is  of  the  most  extensive  applica- 
ttoQ  to  other  questions  relating  to  the  human  understanding.  If  we 
can  come  to  any  tatiiiactory  issue  to  it,  it  will  be  worth  the  pains  of 
enquiry. 

*  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,'  says  this  author,  'that  the  quantities  or 
modes  of  things  do  ncrer  really  exist  in  each  of  thern,  apart  by  itself, 
aod  separated  from  all  others,  but  arc  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended 
together,  screral  in  the  5ame  object.  But  we  arc  told  the  mind  being 
able  to  consider  each  quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other 
qualities  with  which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself 
ib»uact  ideas.  For  example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight,  an  object, 
eztCDded,  coloured,  and  moved.  This  mixed  idea  the  mind  resolving 
into  its  simple  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself  exclusive 
of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension,  colour,  aod 
motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  colour  or  motion  to  exist  without 
exsamoD,  but  only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  abstraction 
the  idea  of  colour,  exclusive  of  extension,  and  of  motion  exclusive 
both  of  colour  and  extension.  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that 
in  the  particular  extensions  perceived  by  sense,  there  is  something 
common  aod  alike  in  all,  ana  some  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or 
that  figure,  or  magnitude,  which  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  it 
cotuiden  apart,  or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  most  common, 
making  thereof  a  most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  line,  surface,  or 
■olid,  nor  has  any  tlgure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  prescinded  from 
all  these.  So  likewise  the  mind  by  leaving  out  of  the  particular 
colours  perceived  by  sense,  that  which  dintinguiahcs  them  one  from 
another,  and  retaining  that  which  only  is  common  to  all,  makes  an 
idea  of  colour  in  abstract,  which  is  neither  red,  nor  blue,  not  white, 
Sec.  And  in  like  manner  by  considering  motion  abstractedly,  i»)t 
only  the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and 
all  particular  directions  aod  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  it 
framed,  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  whatso- 
ever that  may  be  perceived  by  Bense. 

'Afid  as  the  roind  frames  to  itself  abstract  ideas  of  qualities,  or 
nodcSy  so  docs  it  by  the  precision  or  mental  separation,  attain  abstract 
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ideas  of  the  more  compound  bcingSj  which  include  veieral  co-existent 
qualities: — for  example,  the  mind  having  observed,  that  Peter,  James, 
John,  &c.,  resemble  each  other  in  certain  common  agreements  of 
shape,  and  other  qualities,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  compounded 
idea  it  has  of  Peter,  James,  &c.,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retain- 
ing only  what  is  common  to  all  {  and  so  makes  an  abstract  idea 
wherein  the  particulars  equally  parukc,  abstracting  entirely,  and 
cutting  off  all  those  circumstances  and  differences  which  might  deter- 
mine it,  to  any  particular  existence.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  said, 
we  come  by  the  abstract  idea  of  man,  or  if  you  please  humanity,  or 
human  nature ;  'tis  true,  there  iti  included  colour,  because  there  is 
no  man  but  has  some  colour,  but  then  it  can  be  neither  white  nor 
black,  nor  any  particular  colour,  because  there  is  no  one  piu-ticular 
colour,  wherein  all  men  partake ;  so  there  is  included  stature,  but  then 
it  is  neither  tall  stature,  nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature,  but 
something  abstracted  from  all  these  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Moreover, 
there  being  a  great  variety  of  other  creatures  that  partake  in  some 
parts,  not  all,  of  the  complex  idc-a,  man,  the  mind  leaving  out  those 
parts  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  those  only  which  are 
common  to  all  living  creatures,  frames  the  idea  of  animals,  which 
abstracts  not  only  from  all  particular  men,  but  also,  all  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  insects.  By  Body  is  meant  body  without  any  particular 
shape,  or  figure,  there  being  no  one  shape  or  figure  common  to  all 
animals,  without  covering  of  hair,  feathers,  or  scales,  &c.  nor  yet 
naked  ;  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  nakedness,  being  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  particular  animals,  and  for  that  reaRon  left  out  of  the 
abstract  idea ;  upon  the  same  account  the  spontaneous  motion  must  be 
neither  in  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creeping,  it  ts  nevertheless  a  motion, 
but  what  that  motion  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.* 

•  Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting  their 
ideas,  they  best  can  tell :  for  myself  I  dare  be  confident  I  have  it  not. 
I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of 
those  porticular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compound- 
ing and  dividing  them,  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads  or  the 
upper  prt  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse  ;  I  can  consider 
the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself,  abstracted  or  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye,  I 
imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape,  and  colour.  Likewise, 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or 
a  black,  or  a  tawny ;  a  strait,  or  a  crooked  ;  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a 
middle  sized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effon  of  thought  conceive  the 
abstract  idea  above-described  :  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  me  to 
form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body  moving,  and 
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which  u  neither  swift  nor  slow,  currilinear  nor  rectilinear,  and  the 
like  n»y  be  said  of  other  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever  ;  to  be 
plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense,  as  when  I  consider 
some  pirticular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  Mrith  which, 
though  they  are  united  in  some  ohjecis,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may 
really  exist  without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  from  one 
another,  or  conceive  eeparaiely  those  (jualittes,  which  it  is  impossible 
should  exist  so  separated  : — or  that  1  can  frame  a  general  notion  by 
abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  which  two  last 
are  the  proper  acceptation  of  abstraction  :  and  there  is  ground  to  think 
most  men  will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case. 

*The  generality  of  men,  which  are  «tmple  and  illiterate,  never  pre- 
tend to  abstract  notions.  It  is  said  they  are  difficult  and  not  to  be 
attained  without  pains  and  study ;  we  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that,  if  such  tliere  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned.  I 
proceed  to  examine  what  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
ab«traction,  and  try  if  I  can  discover  what  it  is  that  inclines  the  man 
of  speculation  to  embrace  an  opinion  so  remote  from  common  sense 
as  that  seems  to  be.  There  has  been  n  late  excellent  and  deservedly 
eaicen>ed  philosopher,  who  no  doubt  has  given  it  very  much,  by  seenv 
iog  to  think  the  having  abstract  general  ideas  is  what  puts  the  differ- 
eoce  in  point  of  understanding  betwixt  man  and  beast.' 

The  author  here  quotes  a  pasDage  from  Mr.  Locke  on  the  subject, 
which  it  ii  not  necessary  to  give,  and  afterwards  hii;  opinion  that 
words  become  general  by  being  made  signs  of  general  ideas.  He 
then  proceeds : — •  To  tJiis  I  cannot  assent,  being  of  opinion  that  a  word 
becomes  generaJ  by  being  made  the  sign,  not  of  an  abstract  general 
idea,  but  of  several  particular  ideas,  any  one  of  which  it  indifferently 
tuggests  to  the  mind.' 

*  If  ve  will  annex  a  roeaoing  to  our  words  and  speak  only  of  what 
vr  can  only  conceive,  I  believe  we  shall  acknowlragc  that  an  idea, 
which  considered  in  itself  is  particular,  becomes  general,  by  being 
nude  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  fif  lie  tame 
sari.  To  make  this  plain  by  example,  suppose  a  geometrician  is 
demonstrating  tlie  metliod  of  cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  parts.  He 
drav»  for  instance  a  black  line  of  an  inch  in  length  :  this  which  is  in 
itself  a  particular  line,  is  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  its  signification, 
general,  since,  as  it  is  there  used,  it  represents  all  particular  lines 
whatsoever,  so  that  what  is  demonstrated  of  it  is  demonstrated  of  all 
lines,  or  in  other  words  of  a  line  in  general ;  and,  as  that  particular 
line  becomes  general,  by  being  made  a  sign,  so  the  name  /mr,  which 
taken  absolutely,  is  particular,  by  being  a  sign,  is  made  general.  And 
u  the  former  owes  its  generality  not  to  its  being  the  sign  of  an  abstract 
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or  geocfal  line,  but  of  all  particular  right  Iidw  diat  may  possibly 
exist,  so  the  Utter  mast  be  thought  to  derive  its  generality  from  the 
same  cauie^  oamely^  the  various  particular  lines  which  it  iDdifTereDtly 
denotes. ' 

•  To  give  the  reader  a  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas, 
and  the  uses  they  are  thought  necessary  to,  I  shall  add  one  more 
passage  out  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  which  is  as 
follows: — "Abstract  ideas  arc  not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children,  or 
the  yet  unexercised  mind  as  particular  ones.  If  they  seem  so  to 
grown  men,  it  is  only  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so. 
For  when  wc  nicely  reflect  upon  them,  wc  shall  £od  that  general 
ideas  arc  fictiooR  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty 
with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  For  example,  does  it  not  require  (K)me  skill  and  pains  to 
form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  abstract, 
compreheasive,  and  diflicult),  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor 
rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none 
of  these  at  once.  In  effect  it  is  something  imjierfect  that  cannot  exist, 
an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put 
together.  'Tis  true  the  mind  in  this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such 
ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  it  can  to  them,  for  the  convenience  of 
communication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to  both  of  which  it  is 
naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect  such 
ideas  arc  marks  of  oar  im perfections,  at  least  this  ia  enough  to  show 
Lhat  the  most  absuact  and  general  ideas  arc  not  those  that  the  mind  is 
first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its  earliest  know- 
ledge is  conversant  about."  ' — After  laughing  at  this  description  of  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle, 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  itcalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once, 
Berkeley  adds,  *  much  is  here  said  of  the  difficulty  that  abstract  ideas 
carry  with  them,  and  the  pains  and  ekill  requisite  to  the  forming  of 
them.  Ajid  it  is  on  ail  hands  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  great  toil 
and  labour  of  mind,  to  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular 
objects,  and  raise  them  to  tho-ie  sublime  speculations  that  are  con^j 
vcrsant  about  abstract  ideas.  From  all  which  the  natural  consequences 
should  seem  to  be,  that  so  difficult  a  thing  as  forming  abstract  ideas 
wa»  not  necessary  for  communication,  which  is  so  familiar  to  all  sorts 
of  men.  But,  we  are  told,  if  they  seem  obvious  and  easy  to  grown 
men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so. 
Now  I  would  fain  know  at  what  time  it  is,  men  arc  employed  in  sur- 
mounting that  difficulty  and  furnishing  themselves  with  those  necespary 
helps  for  discourse.  It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  then 
it  scenii  ihey  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  painstaking ;  it  therefore 
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ain*  to  be  the  businese  of  their  childhood.  And  turely  the  great 
and  mahiplicd  labour  of  fmmiDg  abstnict  notions  witl  be  found  a  hard 
tatk  for  that  tender  age.  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to  imagine  that  a 
couple  of  children  cannot  prate  of  their  sugar  plums,  and  rattles,  and 
the  re«c  of  their  little  trinketi,  till  they  have  6rfit  packed  together 
Dumbcrless  inconsistencies,  and  so  framed  in  their  roindi  general 
abitract  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  common  name  they  make 
use  of. 

*  It  is  I  know  a  point  much  insisted  on  that  all  knowledge  and 
demonstration  are  about  universal  notions,  to  which  I  fully  assent. 
But  then  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  iho*e  notions  are  formed  by 
abttraction,  in  the  manner  premised ;  universality,  so  far  as  I  can 
ccunpreheod,  not  consisting  in  the  absolute,  positive  nature  and  coik- 
ception  of  any  thing,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars 
signified,  or  represented  by  it.  But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  how 
we  can  know  any  proposition  to  be  true  of  all  particular  trianglei, 
except  we  have  seen  it  first  demonstrated  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
triangle  which  equally  agrees  to  all  ? 

*  For  because  a  property  may  be  demonstrated  to  agree  to  some 
particular  triangle,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  it  equally  belongs  to 
every  other  with  it.  For  example,  having  demonstrated  that  the 
three  angles  of  an  isosceles,  rectangular  triangle,  are  equal  to  two 
right  ooc«,  I  cannot  therefore  conclude  this  affection  argues  to  all 
other  trianglet,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal  sides. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  be  certain  this  proposition  is  universally 
true  we  must  either  make  a  particular  demonstration  for  every  par- 
tkular  triangle,  which  is  impossible,  or  once  for  all  demonstrate  it  of 
the  abitract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  particulars  do  indiffer- 
ently partake,  and  by  which  they  arc  all  equally  represented.'  To 
which  I  answer,  that  though  the  idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  I  make 
the  demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  isosceles,  not  a  regular 
triangle,  whose  sides  arc  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may  nevertheless 
be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles  of  what  sort  or 
bigness  soever.  And  that  neither  because  the  right  angle,  nor  the 
equality,  nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides  are  at  all  concerned  in 
the  demonstration.  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes 
all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of 
them  in  the  proofs  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  said  the  three  angles 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  one  of  these  is  a  right  angle,  or 
because  the  sides  comprehending  it  arc  of  the  same  length.  Which 
lolScieatty  shews  that  the  right  angle  might  have  been  oblique  and 
the  sides  uneqoal,  and  for  all  the  others  the  demonstrations  have  held 
good.     And   for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  conclude  that  to  be  true  ot 
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any  obUque  angular,  or  tcaleoon,  which  I  had  denx>ostrated  of  a  |»r-< 
dcular  right  angled,  et^oicnirai,  triaogle,  and  not  because  I  dexDoa-l 
itraied  cbe  propositioo  of  the  abctraa  idea  of  a  triangle.'  The  author 
then  adds  some  further  remarki  on  the  use  of  abstract  terms,  and  con- 
clodea — •  May  we  not,  for  example,  be  alfected  with  the  promise  of 
a  good  ihing,  though  we  hare  not  an  idea  of  what  it  is  ?  or  is  not  the 
being  threatened  with  danger  sufficient  to  excite  a  dread,  though  we 
think  not  of  a  {>articular  eril  likely  to  bcfal  us,  and  yet  frame  to  our- 
selves an  idea  of  danger  in  abstract  f  Introductioo  to  Principles  of 
HunuD  Knowledge,  p-  Ji* 

Hume,  who  has  taken  up  Berkeley's  arguments  on  this  subject^ . 
and  atfinms  that  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  applies  the  flattest  of  all  I 
contradictions,  thai  it  is  oossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  I 
be,  has  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  this  last  topic  of  the  manner  in  which  j 
words  may  be  supposed  to  excite  general  ideas.     His  words  are  these: 
*  Where  we  hare  found  a  resemblance  between  any  two  objects  that 
often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  name  to  all  of  them,  whatever 
ditfercoces   we   nuy   observe    in    tlie  degrees   of  their  quantity  and 
quality,  and  whatever  differences  may  appear  among  them.     After 
we  have  acquired  a  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name 
revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the  imagination 
conceive  it  with  its  particular  circumstances  and  proportions.     But  as 
the  same  word  is  supposed  to  have  been  frequently  applied  to  other 
individuals  that  are  diifcrmt  in  many  respects  from  the  idea  which  is 
immediately  present  lo  the  mind,  the  word  not  being  able  to  revive 
the  idea  of  all  these  individuals,  only  towbet  the  sou),  if  I   may  be 
allowed  so  to  speak,  and  revives  that  custom,  which  we  have  acquired 
by  surveying  them.     They  are  not  in  reality  present  to  the  mind,  but 
only  in  power,  nor  do  we  draw  them  out  distinctly  in  the  imagination,  | 
but  keep  ourselves  in  readiness  to  surrey  any  of  them,  as  we  may  be  ' 
prompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity.     The  word  raises  up  an 
tiHlividu.nl  idea,  along  with  a  certain  custom ;  and  that  custom  pro- 
duces any  other   individual  one,  for  which  we  may  have  occasion.' 
'rrraiise  of  Human  Nature,  p,  43,  4.      The  author  afterwards  adds, 
with  hi*  usual  candour,  that  this  account  docs  not  perfectly  satisfy 
hinit  but  he  relies  princitially  on  the  logical  demonstration  of  the 
inuKiisibiliiicH  of  absttnct  ideas  just  before  given. 

I  ionff  hi"  il  ilues  nni  seem  an  easy  matter  to  recover  the  argument 
in  this  mate  of  it  i  however,  I  will  attempt  it.  What  I  shall 
endeavour  will  not  be  so  much  to  answer  the  foregoing  reasoning  as 
10  prove  that  in  a  strict  lentc  all  ideas  whatever  are  mere  abstractions 
nikl  can  Iw  nothing  elset  that  some  of  the  most  clear,  distinct,  and 
|H>fli(ive  itlcni  of  jiarticular  objects  are  made  np  of  numberless  incon- 
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ststencin;  and  that  u  Hume  expressei  it,  they  do  touch  the  soul, 
and  arc  not  drawn  distinctly  in  the  imagination,  &c.  Though  1  shall 
not  be  able  to  point  out  distinctly  the  fallacy  of  the  foregoing  reasoD- 
iitgBy  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  premises,  and  that  the  nature  of  thought  and  ideas  is  quite  difTereot 
from  what  is  here  supposed,  I  may  be  allowed  to  set  off  one  paradox 
against  another,  and  as  these  writers  affirm  that  all  abstract  ideas  are 
particular  images,  so  1  shall  try  to  prove  that  all  particular  images  arc 
abstract  ideas.  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  our  ideas  of  par- 
ticular things  themselves  are  not  particular,  it  may  be  easily  granted 
that  those  which  are  in  general  allowed  lo  be  ab&iract  arc  ail  so,  The 
existence  of  abstract  and  complex  ideas  in  the  mind  has  been  disputed 
for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  in  falsely  attributing  individuality,  or 
absolute  imity  to  the  objects  of  sense.  While  each  thing  or  object 
was  said  to  be  absolutely  one  and  simple,  there  was  found  to  be  no 
reach,  compass,  or  expansion  of  mind,  to  comprehend  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  room  on  the  same  supposition  for  the  doc- 
trine of  abstraction,  for  there  is  no  abstracting  from  absolute  unity. 
That  which  is  one  positive,  indivisible  thing,  must  remain  entire  at 
this,  or  cease  to  cxisu  There  is  no  alternative  between  individuality 
and  nothing.  As  long  as  we  are  determined  to  con»)dcr  any  one 
thing  or  idea,  as  the  knot  of  a  chain,  or  the  figure  of  a  man,  or  any 
thing  else,  as  one  individual,  it  must,  as  it  were,  go  together  :  wc  can 
take  nothing  away  without  destroying  it  altogether.  I  have  already 
thcwn  that  there  is  no  one  object  which  docs  not  consist  of  a  number 
of  parts  and  relations,  or  which  docs  not  rc<]uirc  a  compreheoBive 
facility  in  the  mind  in  order  to  conceive  of  it.  Now  abstraction  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  thia  power  of  the  mind, 
and  if  it  were  a  previous  condition  of  our  having  the  ideas  of  things 
that  we  should  comprehcod  distinctly  all  the  particulars  of  which 
they  are  composed,  we  could  have  no  ideas  at  all.  An  imperfectly 
comprehended  is  a  general  idea.  But  the  mind  perfectly  comprehends 
the  whole  of  no  one  object.  That  is,  it  has  not  an  absolute  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  all  its  parts  or  differences,  and  consequently  all 
our  ideas  are  abstract ionc,  that  is  a  general  and  confused  result  from 
1  number  of  undiuinguished,  and  undistinguishable  impressions,  for 
there  is  no  possible  medium  between  a  perfectly  distinct  comprchen- 
Qon  of  all  the  particulars,  which  is  impossible,  or  that  imperfect  and 
confused  one,  that  properly  constitutes  a  general  notion  in  the  one 
case  ur  the  other.  To  explain  this  more  particularly.  In  looking 
at  any  object,  as  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  impression  I  have  of  it  is  a  ])erfectly  distinct,  precise, 
or  definite  idea,  id  which  abstraction  has  no  concern.      And  the 
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genera)  idea  of  a  house,  it  is  said,  is  rather  a  mere  wordi  or  must 

reduce  itself  to  some  such  positivr*  indiridual  image  as  that  conveyed 
by  the  sight  of  a  particular  house,  it  being  impossible  that  it  should 
be  made  up  of  the  confused,  imperfect,  and  uodistjoguishable  impre>- 
sioQS  of  several  different  objects  of  the  same  kind.  Now  it  appears 
to  mc  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  shew  that  this  sensible  image 
of  a  particular  house,  into  which  the  gencfal  is  to  be  resolved  for 
greater  clearness,  is  itself  but  a  confused  and  vague  notion,  or  num- 
berless iaconnistencies  packed  together ;  not  one  precise  individual 
thing,  or  any  number  of  things,  distinctly  perceived.  For  I  would 
ask  of  any  one  who  thinks  his  senses  furnish  him  with  these  infallible 
and  perfect  conceptions  of  things,  free  from  all  contradiction  and  per- 
plexity, whether  he  has  a  precise  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstance 
of  the  object  prescribed  to  him.  For  instance,  is  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  that  the  house  before  him  is  larger  than  another  near  it, 
in  consequence  of  his  iotentively  considering  alt  the  bricks  uf  which 
it  is  composed,  or  can  he  tell  that  it  contains  a  greater  number  of 
windows  than  another,  without  distinctly  counting  them  ?  Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  he  does.  But  this  will  not  be  enough  unless 
he  has  also  a  distinct  perception  of  the  numbers  and  the  size  of  the 
panes  of  glass  in  each  window,  or  of  any  mark,  stain,  or  dirt  in  each 
separate  brick  i  Otherwise  his  idea  of  each  of  these  particulars  will 
still  be  general,  and  his  most  substantial  knowledge  built  on  shadows ; 
that  is  composed  of  a  number  of  pans  of  the  parts  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge.  If  objects  were  what  mankind  in  general  suppose  them, 
single  things,  we  could  have  no  notion  of  them  but  what  was  par- 
ticular, for  by  leaving  out  any  thing  we  should  leave  out  the  whole 
object,  whidi  is  but  one  thing.  We  may  also  be  said  to  have  a 
particular  knowledge  of  things  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parts 
we  distinguish  in  them.  But  the  real  foundation  of  all  our  knowledgci 
is  and  must  be  general,  that  is,  a  mere  confused  impression  or  effect  of 
feeling  produced  by  a  number  of  things,  for  there  is  no  object  which 
does  not  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and  we  have  not  an 
inlinite  numl>er  of  distinct  ideas  answering  to  them.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  things,  that  they  make 
some  impression  on  us,  and  this  knowledge,  this  impression,  must 
therefore  be  an  abstract  one,  the  natural  result  of  a  limited  under- 
standing, which  is  variously  affected  by  a  number  of  things  at  the 
same  time,  but  which  is  not  susceptible  of  itself  to  an  infinite  number 
of  modifications.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  sensible  image  of  the 
house  is  still  one,  as  being  one  impression,  or  given  result,  I  answer 
that  the  most  abstract  ideas  of  a  bouse,  and  the  imperfect  recollection 
of  a  number  of  houses  is  in  the  same  sense  one,  and  a  real  idea, 
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sing  a  particular  image. 
AgaiOf  it  is  said,  that  in  conceiving  of  the  idea  of-  man  in  general,  we 
most  conceive  a  man  a  particular  sign  or  fij^urc.  I  would  ask  Brst  is 
this  to  be  utidcrstood  merely  of  his  height,  or  of  his  form  in  general  ? 
If  the  latter,  it  would  imply  that  we  have,  wherever  we  pronounce 
the  word  many  no  ideas  at  all,  or  a  distinct  conception  of  a  man  with 
a  head  and  limbs  of  a  certain  extent  and  proportion,  of  every  turn  in 
each  feature,  of  ercry  variety  in  the  formation  of  each  part,  as  well  ac 
of  its  disuncc  from  every  other  part,  a  knowledge  which  no  sculptor 
or  painter  ever  had  of  any  one  figure  of  which  he  was  the  moat 
perfect  master,  for  it  would  be  a  knowledge  of  an  infinite  number  of 
lines  drawn  in  all  directions  tirom  every  part  of  the  body,  with  their 
precise  length  and  terminations.  Those  who  have  consigned  this 
business  of  abstraction  over  to  the  senses  with  a  view  to  make  the 
whole  matter  plain  and  easy,  have  not  been  aware  of  what  they  have 
been  doing.  They  supposed  with  the  vulgar  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  open  the  eyes  in  order  to  see,  and  that  the  images  produced  by 
outward  objects  are  completely  defined,  and  unalterable  things,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  dimness  and  confusion.  These  speculators 
had  DO  thought  but  th(^  saw  as  much  of  a  landscape  as  Poussin,  and 
knew  as  much  about  a  face  that  was  before  them  as  Titian  or  Vandyke 
would  have  done.  This  Is  a  great  mistake;  the  having  particular 
xod  absolute  ideas  of  things  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  The 
ablest  painters  have  never  been  able  to  give  more  than  one  part  of 
nature,  in  abstracted  views  of  things.  The  most  latiorious  artists 
never  finished  to  perfection  any  one  part  of  an  object,  or  had  ever  any 
more  than  a  confused,  vague,  unccruin  notion  of  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  or  nose,  or  the  colour  of  an  eye.  Ask  a  logician,  or  any 
common  man,  and  he  will  no  doubt  tetl  you  that  a  face  ii  a  face,  a 
nose  is  a  nose,  a  tree  is  a  tree,  and  that  he  can  see  what  it  is  as  well 
as  another.  Ask  a  painter  and  he  will  tell  you  otherwise.  Secondly, 
when   it  is  asserted  that  we  must   necessarily  have  the  idea  of  a 

E'cular  sign,  when  we  think  of  any  in  general,  all  that  is  intended 
;  is,  I  believe,  that  we  must  think  of  a  particular  height.  This 
it  is  supposed  must  be  particular  and  determinate,  just  as  wc 
mu«t  draw  a  line  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  make  a  mark  with  the 
slides  of  a  measuring  rule,  in  one  place  and  not  in  the  other.  I  think 
h  may  be  shewn  that  this  view  of  the  question  is  also  utterly  fallacious, 
and  out  of  the  order  of  our  ideas.  The  height  of  the  individual  is 
thus  resolved  with  the  ideas  of  the  lines  terminating  or  defining  it, 
and  the  intermediate  space  of  which  it  properly  consists  is  entirely 
iorgocten.  For  let  us  take  any  given  height  of  a  man,  whether  tall, 
shcMty  or  middle^ized,  and  let  that  height  be  as  visible  as  you  please, 
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I  would  ask  whether  the  actual  height  to  which  it  amounts^  does  not 
consist  of  a  number  of  other  lengths :  as  if  it  be  a  tall  man,  the 
length  will  be  six  feet,  and  each  of  these  feet  will  consist  of  so  many 
inches,  and  those  inches  will  be  again  made  up  of  decimals,  and  tbo»c 
decimals  of  other  subordinate  parts,  which  must  be  all  distinctly 
placed,  and  added  together  before  the  sum  toul,  which  they  coinposCf 
can  be  pretended  to  be  a  distinct  particular,  or  individual  idea ;  I  can 
only  understand  by  a  particular  thing  either  one  precise  individual,  or 
a  precise  number  of  indiTiduale. 

Instead  of  its  being  true  that  all  general  ideas  of  extension  are 
deducible  to  (mrticular  positive  extension,  the  reverse  propOBition  is 
I  think,  demonstrable:  that  alt  particular  extensions,  the  most  positive 
and  distinct,  are  never  any  thing  else  than  a  more  or  less  vague  notion 
of  extension  in  general.  In  any  given  visible  object  we  have  always 
the  general  idea  of  something  extended,  and  never  of  the  precise 
length  ;  for  the  precise  length  as  it  is  thought  to  be  is  necessarily 
composed  of  a  number  of  lengths  too  many,  and  too  minute  to  be 
necessarily  attended  to,  or  jointly  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  at  last 
loKS  itself  in  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  What  sort  of  dis- 
tinctness or  individual  can  therefore  be  found  in  any  visible  image,  or 
object  of  sense,  I  cannot  well  conceive  :  it  seems  to  me  like  seeking 
for  certainty  in  the  dancing  of  insects  in  tlie  evening  sun,  or  for 
fixedness  or  rest  in  the  motions  of  the  sea.  All  particulars  are 
thought  nothing  but  generals,  more  or  less  defined  by  circumstances, 
but  never  perfectly  so;  in  this  all  our  knowledge  both  begins  and 
ends,  and  if  we  think  to  exclude  all  generality  from  our  ideas  of 
things,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance.  The  proof 
that  our  ideas  of  particular  things  arc  not  themselves  particular,  is  the 
uncertainty  and  difficulty  we  have  only  in  comparing  them  with  one 
another.  In  looking  at  a  line  an  inch  long,  1  have  a  certain  general 
impression  of  it,  so  that  I  can  tell  it  is  shorter  than  another,  three  or 
four  times  as  long,  drawn  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  but  I  cannot 
inunediately  tell  that  it  is  shorter  than  one  only  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  an  inch  longer.  The  idea  which  I  have  of  it  is  therefore  not  an 
exact  one.  In  looking  at  a  window  I  cannot  precisely  tell  the 
number  of  panes  of  glass  it  contains,  yet  I  can  easily  say  whether  they 
are  few  or  many,  whether  the  window  is  large  or  small.  Now  if  all 
our  ideas  were  made  up  of  particulars,  we  never  could  pronounce 
generally  whether  there  were  few  or  many  of  these  panes  of  glass, 
but  we  should  know  the  precise  number,  or  at  least  pitch  on  some 
precise  number  in  our  minds,  and  this  we  could  nut  help  knowing. 
There  must  be  cither  5,  10,  ao,  or  30;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  that 
the  idea  in  my  mind  is  a  floating  one,  and  shifts  from  one  of  them  to 
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another,  no  that  I  cannot  tcit  the  moment  after  which  it  was ;  but 
what  ti  this  imperfect  recollectian  but  a  confused  contradictory  and 
abstract  idea?  Here  is  a  plain  dilemma  :  it  ik  a  fact  that  we  have 
some  idea  of  a  number  of  oojccts  presented  to  us.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  we  do  out  know  the  precise  number,  nor  can  we  assign  any 
number  confidently  whether  right  or  wrong.  Whether  this  idea  is 
but  an  abstract  and  general  one  it  seems  hard  to  say.  Those  who 
contend  that  we  cannot  hare  an  idea  of  a  man  in  general,  without 
conceiving  of  some  particular  man»  seem  to  have  little  reason,  since 
the  most  particular  idea  we  can  form  of  a  man,  cither  in  imagination 
or  from  the  actual  impression,  is  but  a  general  idea.  Those  who  say 
wc  cannot  conceive  of  an  army  of  men  without  conceiving  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  ought  to  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that 
we  must  represent  to  ourselves  the  features,  form,  complexion,  size, 
posture,  and  dress,  with  every  other  circumstance  belonging  to  each 
individual. 

Wr  must  admit  the  notion  of  abstraction,  first  or  last,  imless  any 
one  will  contend  for  this  infinite  refinement  in  our  ideas  of  things,  or 
assert  that  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  For  the  same  process  takes  place 
in  it,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  most  particular  notions  of 
things,  as  wcU  as  our  most  general,  namely,  that  of  abstracting  from 
particulars,  or  of  passing  over  the  minute  differences  of  things,  taking 
them  in  the  gross,  and  attending  to  the  general  effect  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  and  distinguishable  impressions.  It  is  thus  we  arrive  at 
our  first  notion  of  things,  and  thus  that  all  our  after  knowledge  is 
acquired.  The  knowledge  upon  which  our  ideas  rest  is  general,  and 
the  only  difference  between  abstract  and  particular,  is  that  of  being 
more  or  less  general,  of  leaving  out  more  or  fewer  circumstances,  and 
more  or  fewer  objects,  perceived  either  at  once  or  in  succession,  and 
forming  cither  a  panicular  whole,  aggregate,  or  a  class  of  things. 
It  may  be  asked  farther  whether  our  ideas  of  things,  however 
abstract  in  general,  with  respect  to  the  objects  they  represent,  are  not 
in  their  own  nature,  and  al^olute  existence  particular.  To  this  hard 
question  I  shall  return  the  best  answer  I  can. 

I.  It  is  suihcicnt  to  the  present  purpose  ttiat  ideas  are  genera)  in 
their  represeoution,  however  particular  in  themseUes.  Liach  idea  is 
something  to  itself,  and  not  another  idea.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
rao«t  abstract  or  particular  ideas  of  things.  The  abstract  idea  of  a 
tnan  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  not  the  abstract  idea  of  a  horse, 
oor  the  particular  one  of  any  given  individual  man.  It  is  characterized 
by  general  properties,  and  distinguished  by  general  circumstances,  and 
is  neither  a  mere  word  without  any  idea,  nor  a  particular  image  of 
one  thing  ;  so  the  idea  of  a  particular  man,  though  still  only  a  general 
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result  from  a  number  of  particulars  is  sufficiently  positive  for  the 
actual  purpoees  of  thought,  and  distioguishablc  from  that  other  general 
result  or  imprcuioa  which  institutes  the  idea  of  a  particular  horse,  for 
instaocc. 

2.  That  our  general  nottona  are  any  otherwise  particular  than  a« 
they  are  the  same  with  themselves,  and  different  from  one  another,  ie 
mote  than  I  know.  I  must  demur  on  this  question,  whatever  others 
may  do.  Whatever  contradictions  are  involved  in  the  one  side  of  it, 
those  on  the  other  seem  at  great.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  absurd  than  the  supposition  that  the  idea  of  a  line  for 
instance  is  precisely,  and  to  a  hair's  breadth  or  to  the  utmost  possible 
exactness,  of  a  certain  length,  when  neither  the  precise  number  nor 
the  precise  proportion  of  the  parts  composing  this  line  are  at  all 
known.  It  is  like  saying  that  we  cast  up  an  account  to  the  utmon 
degree  of  nicety,  when  not  one  of  the  items  is  known,  but  as  of  an 
average  coDJeccurc  or  in  round  numbers.  We  generally  estimate  oui 
notion  of  a  particular  extension  by  the  point  or  matter  at  all  terminating 
it,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  did  not  admit  of  an  ambiguity,  or  variation. 
But  in  fact  all  ideas  are  a  calculation  of  particulars,  and  when  the 
parts  arc  only  known  in  gross,  tlic  sum  total,  or  resulting  idea  can 
only  be  so  too.  The  smallest  division  of  which  our  nations  are 
susceptible  is  a  general  idea.  In  the  progress  of  the  understandings 
wc  never  begin  from  absolute  unity  but  always  from  something  that 
IS  more.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  these  general  conceptions 
should  form  a  whole  always  commensurate  to  a  precise  number  of 
absolute  unity  I  cannot  conceive,  any  more  than  how  it  is  possible  to 
express  a  fraction  in  whole  numbers.  The  two  things  are  incom- 
patible. As  to  any  thing  like  conscious  individuality,  i.e.  that  which 
assigneth  limits  to  our  ideas,  we  know  tlicy  have  it  not. 

3.  I  would  observe  that  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  distinct  and  par- 
ticular, seem  to  involve  a  greater  contradiction  than  when  they  arc 
confused  and  general.  For,  in  proportion  to  their  distinctness,  muht 
be  the  number  of  different  acts  of  the  mind  excited  at  the  same  time  ; 
i.e.  in  proportion  to  the  individuality  of  the  image  or  idea,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  the  thought  ceases  to  be  individual,  inasmuch  as 
the  simplicity  of  the  attention  is  thus  necetisarily  broken  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  different  actions  which  yet  are  all  united  in  the 
same  conscious  feeling,  or  there  could  be  no  connection  between  them. 
How  then  we  should  ever  be  able  to  conceive  of  tilings  distinctly, 
clearly,  and  particularly,  seems  the  wondrr :  not  how  different  impres- 
sions acting  at  once  on  the  mind  should  be  confused,  and  as  it  were 
massed  together,  in  a  general  feeling,  for  want  of  sofBcieot  actirity  in 
the  intellectual  faculties  to  give  form  and  a  distinct  place  to  all  that 
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tnrong  of  objects  which  at  all  timn  solicit  the  nttrotion.  Lrt  any 
one  make  the  experiment  of  counting  a  flock,  ot'  sheep  driren  fan 
by  him,  aod  he  will  iK)on  find  his  imagination  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  tlie  rapid  Bucccssion  of  objects^  and  his  idea  of  particular  number 
ftlide  into  the  general  idea  of  multitude  ;  not  that  becaoftc  there  ^re 
more  objects  than  he  poseibly  can  count,  he  will  think  there  arc  many, 
or  that  the  word  flock  will  present  to  his  mind  a  mere  name,  without 
any  particulars  corresponding  to  it.  Every  act  of  the  attention,  every 
object  we  see  or  think  of»  presents  a  proof  of  the  same  kind. 

4.  I  conceive  that  the  mind  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  this 
and  other  similar  questions  of  the  same  son.  Matter  alone  scenu  to 
have  the  privilege  of  precenting  difficulties,  and  contradictions  at  everv 
cum  ;  but  the  moment  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  the  under- 
standing, all  the  petulance  of  logicians  is  up  in  arms,  and  the  mind  i» 
nude  the  mark  on  which  they  vent  all  the  modes  and  figures  of  their 
impertinence.  Let  ub  take  an  example  from  some  of  these  self- 
evident  matters  of  fact,  which  contain  at  least  as  many,  and  as  great 
contradictions,  as  any  in  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  doctrine,  such 
MS  in  extension,  motion,  and  the  curve  of  lines.  Now  as  to  the  6r8t 
of  tbeve,  extension  :  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  made  up  of  points,  which 
are  in  themselves  without  extension,  but  by  their  combination  produce 
it,  vre  must  suppoK  two  unextended  things,  when  joined  together,  to 
become  extended,  which  is  like  supposing,  that  by  adding  together 
•ereral  nothings,  we  can  arrive  at  something.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  suppose  the  ultimate  parts  of  which  extension  is  composed,  to  be 
themselves  extended,  we  then  attribute  extension  to  that  which  ii 
indivisible,  or  alBrm  a  thing  to  consist  of  parts,  and  to  luve  none,  at 
the  same  time.  The  old  argument  against  the  possibility  of  motion  is 
well  known :  it  wan  said  that  the  body  moving  must  cither  be  in  the 
place  where  tt  was,  or  in  that  into  which  it  was  passing.  Now,  if  it 
was  in  either  of  these,  or  in  any  one  place,  it  must  be  at  rest ;  and  as 
it  could  not  be  in  both  at  once,  it  followed  that  a  body  moving  could 
exist  no  where,  or  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion  in  nature. 
Again,  a  curve  line  is  described  mathematically  by  a  point  moving, 
but  always  out  of  a  strait  line.  Now,  a  strait  line  is  the  nearest 
between  nny  two  points.  But  that  a  body  should  move  forward,  and 
not  move  strait  forward  to  the  next  point  to  which  it  is  going,  seems  to 
imply  00  Ies>  an  absurdity  than  the  aHirming  that  a  thing  never  mofcs 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going,  but  always  out  of  ii  ;  for,  if  it 
moves  in  the  same  direction,  the  smallest  moment  of  time,  this  is  not 
a  curve,  but  a  strait  line ;  and  if  it  does  not  continue  to  move  in  the 
nrae  direction  at  all,  it  seems  utterly  inconceivable  that  it  should 
imke  any  progress,  or  move  either  in  a  curve  or  a  strait  line.     Yet 
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'  any  one  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  contradiction  involved  in  the 
ideas  of  extension,  motion,  or  curve  lines,  should  severally  deny  or 
disbelieve  any  one  of  them,  would  he  thought  to  want  common  sense. 
I  think  there  are  certain  facts  of  the  mind  which  arc  equally  evident 
and  unaccountable.  Those  who  contend  that  the  one  arc  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  other  not,  because  the  one  arc  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  the  other  not,  do  not  deserve  any  serious  answer.  It  is  as  much 
a  fact,  that  I  remember  having  seen  the  sun  yesterday,  as  that  I  see 
it  to-day,  and  both  of  them  arc  much  more  certain  facts  than  that 
there  is  any  such  body  as  the  sun  really  existing  out  of  the  mind. 

I  will  now  return  to  Uerkeley,  and  endeavour  to  answer  his  chief 
objcciions  to  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  First,  then,  I  conceive 
that  he  has  himxelf  virtually  given  up  the  question,  when  he  allows 
that  the  mind  may  be  affected  with  the  promise  of  a  good  thing,  or 
terrified  by  the  apprehension  of  danger,  without  thinking  of  any  par- 
ticular good  or  evil  that  is  likely  to  befal  us.  What  this  idea  of  good 
or  evil,  which  is  not  particular,  can  be,  other  than  abstract,  I  cannot 
conceive ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  idea,  but  a  mere  feeling  excited 
by  custom,  is  an  answer  very  little  to  the  purpose.  For  this  feeling, 
this  custom,  is  itself  a  general  impression,  and  could  not,  without  a 
power  of  abstraction  in  the  mind,  tiiink,  without  a  power  of  being 
acted  upon  by  a  number  of  different  impulses  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
concurring  to  produce  a  general  effect,  abstracted  from  the  particular 
feelings  themselves,  or  the  objects  first  exciting  them.  All  abstract 
ideas  are  several  impressions  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  merely 
customary  affections  of  the  mind,  not  distinct  images  of  things.  But  if 
it  be  Raid  that  the  word  idea  properly  signifies  an  image,  and  must  be 
something  distinct,  then  I  answer,  first,  that  this  would  only  restrict  the 
use  of  the  word  idea  to  particular  things,  and  not  affect  the  real  question 
in  dispute,  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct 
and  particular  image  in  the  mind.  The  manner  in  which  Berkeley 
explains  the  nature  of  mathematical  demonstnitions,  according  to  his 
system,  shews  its  utter  inadequatcness  to  any  pur|>nse8  of  general  reason- 
ing, and  is  a  plain  confession  of  the  necessity  of  abstract  ideas.  For 
all  the  answer  he  gives  to  the  question,  how  can  we  know  any  pro- 
position to  be  true  in  general,  from  having  found  it  so  in  a  particular 
instance,  comes  to  this,  that  though  the  diagram  we  have  in  Wew 
includes  a  number  of  particulars,  yet  we  know  the  principle  to  be  true 
generally,  because  tkere  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  these  parlicuhrj 
m  the  proof  of  the  firopojition.  But  1  would  ask  also,  whether  there 
is  not  the  least  thought  of  them  in  the  mind  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
mind  upon  Berkeley's  principle  must  think  of  the  particular  right 
angled,  isosceles,  triangle  in  question,  or  it  can  have  no  idea  at  all, 
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for  it  has  no  general  idea  of  a  triangle  to  which  it  can  apply  the  name 
gCDcnlly.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  any  such  genera)  form,  or 
notion  to  which  the  other  particular  circumstances  are  merely  super- 
added, and  which  may  be  left  standing,  though  they  are  taken  away, 
we  then  ran  immediately  to  all  the  absurdities  of  abRtraction,  which 
he  so  much  wishes  to  avoid.  If  we  then  demonstrate  the  proposition 
of  tbr  particular  diagr:im  before  us,  as  of  a  determinate  size,  shape, 
Stc.y  this  demonstration  cannot  hold  good  generally.  If  wc  are 
suppOMfd  to  omit  all  these  jnrticular  circumstanceii  in  our  minds,  then 
we  either  demonstrate  the  proposition  of  the  general  and  abstract  idea 
of  a  triangle,  or  of  no  idea  at  all ;  for  after  the  particulars  are  omitted, 
or  not  attended  to  by  the  mind,  the  only  idea  remaining  mast  be  a 
general  one.  Farther,  that  on  which  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  whole 
controversy,  is  the  following  remark,  inx..,  that  without  the  general 
idea  of  a  line  or  triangle,  there  could  be  no  particular  one;  that  is,  no 
idea  of  any  one  line  or  triangle,  as  of  the  same  form,  or  as  any  way 
related  to  any  other,  so  that  there  could  be  no  common  measure  or 
line  to  connect  any  of  our  thoughts  or  reasoning  together  into  a  general 
conclusion.  For  to  take  the  former  instance  ns  the  most  simple. 
When  we  speak  of  any  particular  extension,  it  is  evident  that  we 
understand  something  which  is  not  particular.  Besides  what  is 
peculiar  to  it,  it  must  have  something  which  is  not  peculiar  to  it, 
Emt  general,  to  merit  the  common  appellation.  Berkeley  says,  *  An 
idea  which  in  itself  is  particular,  becomes  general,  by  being  made  to 
represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  /6e  same  sort.*  I  do 
rcfjuesi  that  the  import  of  these  last  words  may  be  attended  to.  Do 
they  suggest  any  idea  or  none  ;  if  they  mean  any  thing,  it  must  be 
Kmiething  more  than  the  particular  ideas  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
came  sort,  f.r.  some  general  notion  of  them.  But  this  will  involve  all 
the  absurdities  of  abstraction.  If  there  is  .iny  thing  in  the  mind 
beside*  these  particular  ideas  themselves — any  thing  that  compares  or 
contrasts  them,  that  refers  to  this  or  that  belief,  this  comparison  or 
classifying  can  be  nothing  but  a  perception  of  a  general  nature  in 
which  these  things  agree,  or  the  general  resemblance  which  the  mind 
perceives  between  the  several  impressions.  If  there  is  no  such  cora- 
pariKHi  or  percepHon  of  resemblance,  or  idea  of  abstract  qualities,  then 
there  can  be  no  idea  answering  to  the  words  *  of  the  same  sort ;  *  but 
the*e  particular  ideas  will  be  left  standing  by  themselves,  absolutely 
unconnected.  Ar  far  as  our  ideas  are  merely  particular,  f.r.  are 
negations  of  other  ideas,  so  far  they  must  be  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other :  there  can  be  nothing  between  them  to  blend  or  associate 
them  together.  Each  separate  idea  would  be  surrounded  with  a 
ehevaux  dt  frise  of  its  own,  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  antipathy  to 
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every  other  idea,  and  the  fair  form  of  natore  would  present  nothing 
but  a  number  of  discordaot  atoms.  A  panicular  Unc  would  no  more 
represent  anocher  line,  than  it  would  represent  a  point :  one  colour 
could  no  more  resemble  another  colour,  or  suggest  its  idea,  than  it 
could  that  of  a  sound,  or  a  smell ;  there  could  be  no  clue  to  make  us 
class  different  shades  of  (he  same  colour  under  one  genera!  name,  any 
more  than  the  most  opposite :  one  triangle  would  be  as  distinct  from 
another,  as  from  a  square  or  a  cube,  and  so  through  the  whole  system 
of  art  and  nature.  There  must  be  a  mutual  leaning,  a  greater 
proximity  between  some  ideas  than  others :  a  common  point  to  which 
they  tend,  that  it  a  common  quality :  a  general  nature,  in  which  they 
are  identified :  or  there  could  not  be  in  the  mind  more  ideas  of 
same  or  like,  or  different,  or  judgment,  or  reasoning,  or  truth,  or 
falsehood,  than  in  the  stones  in  the  fields,  or  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  idea  of  classing  things  implies  only  the  same  son  of 
general  comparison,  or  abstract  idea  of  likeness,  that  is  necessary 
to  the  idea  of  any  simple  sensible  quality  of  an  object.  In  both 
cases,  we  only  contemplate  a  number  of  things  as  alike  or  under 
the  same  general  notion,  without  attending  to  their  actual  differ- 
ences. Take  the  idea,  for  insuDce,  of  a  slab  of  white  marble. 
As  long  as  only  one  such  piece  of  marble  is  considered,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  particular  object,  and  its  whiteness  is  supposed  to 
be  perceived  by  the  mind  as  a  simple  sensible  quality.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  scTcral  such  slabs  of  marble  are  presented  to  the  mind,  this 
is  commonly  considered  as  producing  a  general  idea  of  marble  and  of 
whiteness.  But  this  idea  of  whiteness,  not  as  a  quality  of  a  panicular 
thing,  but  as  a  common  quality  of  different  things,  is  rejected  by  the 
moderns  as  implying  the  supposition,  that  several  different  ideas  can 
coalesce  in  the  same  general  notion,  which  amounts,  they  say,  to  the 
contradiction  that  a  thing  may  be  the  same,  and  different  at  the  same 
time.  Now  I  would  afHnn  whatever  there  is  absurd  or  inconceivable 
in  this  latter  case  applies  eqoally  to  tlie  former.  For  what  possible 
idea  can  any  man  form  of  a  slab  of  white  marble,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  abstraction  ^  Is  the  idea  of  its  whiteness  as  a  sensible 
quality  the  idea  of  a  jioint.  Is  it  one  single  impression  ?  This 
Berkeley  and  others  deny,  for  they  say  there  can  be  no  idea  of  colour 
without  extension,  or  of  quality  without  quantity.  If  there  are  in 
this  object  several  impressions  of  colour,  I  would  ask  are  they  all  dis- 
tinctly perceived  ?  Are  they  all  the  same  ?  Or  if  not,  are  all  their 
differences  perceived  by  the  mtnd,  before  tt  possibly  can  be  impressed 
with  the  general  idea  of  a  certain  sensible  quality,  or  that  the  object 
before  it  is  white  i  Is  the  mind  aware  of  even  the  slightest  stain  in 
this  object,  of  every  thing  that  may  happen  to  vary  it  ?     Yet,  if  the 
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idea  falls  anything  short  of  this  minute  and  perfect  knowledge,  it  can 
oaty  be  an  imperfect  and  general  notion.  That  is,  a  number  of 
ditfvrcncee  must  be  massed  together  in  a  common  feeling  of  like&esB> 
and  a  number  of  separate  parts  make  op  the  idea  of  a  given  objecL 
Yet  this  is  all  that  h  Implied  in  forming  the  Ideas  of  whiteness  in 
general,  as  belonging  to  several  objects,  or  of  colour,  or  extension,  or 
any  other  idea  whatever,  drawn  from  numberless  objects,  impressed  at 
numberless  times.  If  particular  objects  or  qualities  were  single 
things,  there  would  then  be  some  precise  Limit  between  them  and 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  but  as  the  most  particular  object,  or 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  most  general  combinations  and  classes  of 
things  are  necessarily  confused  and  mixed  results,  and  nothing  more 
than  a  number  of  impresbiooi,  never  distinctly  analyzed  by  the  mtnd, 
there  can  be  no  general  reasoning  to  disprove  abstracted  ideas  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word. 
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In  the  following  Essays  I  shall  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  modem  metaphysics  to  state  the  opinions  of  the 
principal  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Bacon  to  tlie  present  day,  and  to  examine  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  supported.  In  the  first  place,  ii  will  Iw  my  object  to 
shew  what  the  real  conclusions  of  the  most  celebrated  auLhom  were, 
and  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  them :  to  trace  tlie  connexion 
Off  point  out  the  ditference  between  their  several  systems,  as  well  as 
to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  bias  and  turn  of  their  minds,  and  in  what 
their  true  strength  or  weakness  lay.  This  will  undoulx*dly  be  best 
done  by  an  immediate  reference  to  their  works  whenever  the  nature 
of  the  subject  admits  of  it,  or  whenever  their  mode  of  reasoning  is  not 
HO  loose  and  desultory  as  to  render  the  quotation  of  particular  passages 
a  useless  as  well  as  endless  labour.  In  the  History  of  English 
Philosophy,  of  which  I  published  a  prospectus  some  time  ago,  I 
intended  to  have  gone  regularly  through  with  all  the  writers  of  any 
considerable  note  who  fell  within  the  limits  of  my  plan,  and  to  have 
given  a  detailed  analysis  of  their  several  subjects  and  arguments. 
But  this  would  lead  to  much  greater  length  and  minuteness  (^ 
inqnlry  than  seems  consistent  with  my  present  object,  and  would 
besides,  I  am  afraid,  prove  (what  Hobbes,  speaking  of  these  subjects 
in  general,  calls)  <but  dry  diGcourse.'  To  avoid  this  as  much  as 
poftsibic,  I  shall  pais  over  all  those  writers  who  have  not  been  dis- 
tinguished cither  by  the  boldness  of  their  opinions^  or  the  logical 
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prcciiion  of  thcix  argumenti.  Indeed  I  ilull  confine  my  anentioo 
more  j>amcoIarijr  to  those  who  haTc  made  themcelTes  coo^oxku  by 
deriatiag  from  the  beaten  track,  and  who  have  itruck  oat  some 
original  diicovery  or  brilliant  paradox;  whose  metaphysica]  systems 
trench  the  cloKvt  on  morality,  or  whose  speculation!,  by  the  interest 
as  well  as  novelty  attached  to  them,  hare  become  topics  of  geoeral 
conversation. 

Secondly,  besides  stating  the  opinions  of  others,  one  principal 
o^>ject  which  1  shall  have  in  view  will  be  to  act  as  judge  or  umpire 
between  them,  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  boundaries  of 
true  and  false  philosophy,  and  to  try  if  1  cannot  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  system  more  coDtormablc  to  reason  and  experience,  and,  in  its 
practical  resulu  at  least,  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, than  the  one  which  has  been  generally  received  by  the  most 
knowing  persons  who  have  attended  to  such  subjects  within  the  last 
century  ;  I  mean  the  material  or  modem  philosophy,  as  it  has  been 
called.  According  to  this  philosophy,  as  I  anderstaod  it,  all  thought 
is  to  be  resolved  into  sensation,  all  morality  into  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  all  action  into  mechanical  impulse.  These  three  propositions, 
taken  together,  embrace  almost  every  question  relaling  to  the  human 
mind,  and  in  their  different  ramifications  and  intersections  form  a  net, 
not  unlike  that  used  by  the  enchanters  of  old,  which,  whosoever  has 
once  thrown  over  him,  will  find  all  his  efForu  to  escape  vain,  and  his 
attempu  to  reason  freely  on  any  subjea  in  which  his  own  nature  is 
concerned,  baffled  and  confounded  in  every  direction. 

This  system,  which  first  rose  at  the  snggestioo  of  Lord  Bacon,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  school-philowphy,  has  been  gradually  growing  up  to 
its  present  height  ever  since,  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word 
experinuff  confining  it  to  a  knowledge  of  things  without  us ;  whereas 
it  in  fact  includes  all  knowledge  relating  to  objects  either  within  or 
out  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  have  any  direct  and  positive  evidence. 
We  only  know  that  we  ourselves  exist,  the  most  certain  of  all  truths, 
from  the  experience  of  what  passes  within  oursclres.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, all  other  facts  of  which  we  are  not  immediately  conscious,  are  so 
in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense  only.  Physical  experience  is 
indeed  the  foundation  and  the  test  of  that  part  of  philosophy  which 
relates  to  physical  objects ;  further,  physical  analogy  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  can  extend  and  apply  our  immediate  knowledge,  or 
infer  the  eifects  to  be  produced  by  the  ditTerent  objects  arouml  us. 
But  to  say  that  physical  experiment  is  either  the  test  or  source  or  guide 
of  that  other  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  our  internal  percep- 
tions, that  we  are  to  look  to  external  nature  for  the  form,  the  substance, 
the  colour,  the  very  life  and  being  of  whatever  exists  in  our  minds,  or 
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that^  wr  can  only  infer  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  from  those  which  regoJate  the  phenomena  of  matter,  is  to  con- 
I  two  things  entirely  distinct.  Our  knowledge  of  mcntaj  phenomena 
I  consciousness,  reflection,  or  obscnration  of  their  correspondent  signs 
in  others  is  the  true  basis  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  as  the  knowledge  of 
f(uUt  commonly  so  called,  is  the  only  solid  basts  of  natural  philosophy. 
To  say   that   the   operations   of  the   mind  and  the   operations   of 
matter  are  in  reality  the  same,  so  that  we  may  always  make  the  one 
^exponents  of  the  other,  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute,  not 
'-only  without  any  evidence,  but  in  defiance  of  every  appearance  to  the 
contrary.     Lord  Bacon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  that  have  adorned  this  or  any  other  country.     He  was  a 
an  of  a  clear  and  active  spirit,  of  a   most  fertile  genius,  of  vast 
'designs,  of  general  knowledge,  and  of  profound  wisdom.     He  united 
the  powers  of  imagination  and  understanding  in  a  greater  degree  than 
,  almost  any  other  writer.     He  was  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of 
tiOK  men,  who  by  the  rare  privilege  of  their  nature  are  at  once  poets 
philosophers,  and  see  equally  into  both  worlds.     The  schoolmen 
their  followers  attended  to    nothing  but  essences  and  species,  to 
uaboured  analyses  and  arti6cal  deductions.     They  seem  to  have  alike 
Idisrcgarded   both    kinds    of  experience,   that    relating    to   external 
objects,  and  that   relating  to  the  observation  of  our  own   internal 
feelings.     From  the  imperfect  slate  of  knowledge,  they  had  not  a 
rXnfficient   number  of    facts   to  guide    them    in   their   experimental 
kiesearches  ;  and  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  vain  distinctions, 
ktsught  by  rote,  they  would  be  tempted  to  desjHse  the  clearest  and 
Imon  obvious  suggestions  of  their  own  minds.     Subtile,  restless,  and 
I  telf'Sufficient,  they  thought  that  truth  was  only  made  to  be  disputed 
about,    and    existed    no    where    but     in     their     demonstrations    and 
tyllogiims.     Hence  arose  their  *  logomachy  ' — their  everlasting  word- 
fights,  their  sharp  debates,  their  captious,  bootless  controversies. 

As  Lord  Bacon  expresses  il, 'they  were  made  fierce  with  dark 

keeping,*  signifying  that  their  angry  and  unintelligible  contests  with 

\  one  another  were  owing  to  their  not  having  any  distinct  objects  to 

^engage  their  attention.     They  built  altogether  on  their  own   whims 

\  and  fancies,  and  buoyed  up  by  their  specific  levity,  they  mounted  in 

their  airy  disputations  in  endless  flights  and  circlesi  clamouring  like 

birds  of  prey,  till  they  equally  lost  sight  of  truth  and  nature.     This 

kgreai  man  therefore  intended  an  essential  service  to  philosophy,  in 

I  wishing  to  recall  the  attention  to  facts  and  'experience  '  which  had 

» been  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  and  thus,  by  incorporating  the  abstract 

with  the  concrete,  and  general  reasoning  with  individual  observation, 

to  gjve  to  oar  conclusions  that  solidity  and  firmness  which  they  must 
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othenriie  alwayt  want.  He  did  nothisg  but  mutt  oo  the  neceiiity  of' 
*  experience,'  more  particularly  in  lutoral  »cience ;  and  firom  the 
wider  6eld  chat  u  open  to  it  there,  u  well  u  the  prodigioos  nicccas  it 
has  met  with,  thia  Uner  application  of  the  word,  to  which  it  is 
tanCAmouQt  to  physical  experiment,  hat  bo  far  engro«ied  the  whole  of 
our  attention,  that  mind  has  for  a  good  while  just  been  is  toiDe 
danger  of  being  orerlaid  by  matter.  We  nin  Irom  one  error  into 
another ;  and  at  we  were  wrong  at  lirit,  to  m  altering  our  courte,  we 
haTe  turned  about  to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  dcspi«ed  *  expert- 
eoce '  altogether  tiefore ;  now  we  would  have  nothing  but  'experience,* 
and  that  of  the  grossest  tcind. 

We  hare,  ic  it  true,  gained  much  by  not  coniiulcing  the  niggettiont 
of  our  own  mindt  in  questions  where  they  ioTorm  us  of  oothiiig ; 
namely,  in  the  particular  laws  and  pfaeoomcna  of  the  natoixl  worid ; 
and  we  hare  hastily  concluded,  reversing  the  rule,  that  the  best  way 
to  arriTc  at  the  knowledge  of  ourselvet  also,  wat  to  lay  aside  the 
dictatet  of  our  own  conscioutnett,  thonghtt,  and  feelings,  as  deceitful 
and  insufficient  guides,  though  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  obtain  the  least  light  upon  the  subject.  Wc  seem  to  hare 
resigned  the  natural  use  of  our  understandings,  and  to  hare  given  up 
our  own  existence  us  a  nonentity.  We  look  for  our  choaghts  and  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  our  minds  in  tome  image  of  them  in 
matter,  as  we  look  to  see  our  faces  in  a  glass.  We  no  longer  decide 
physical  problems  by  logical  dilemmas,  but  we  decide  questions  of 
logic  by  the  eridcnces  of  the  senses.  Instead  of  putting  our  reason 
and  invention  to  the  rack  indifferently  on  all  questions,  whether  we 
have  any  previous  knowledge  of  them  or  not,  we  have  adopted  the 
easier  method  of  suspending  the  use  of  our  faculties  altogether,  and 
■cttling  tedious  conuoversies  by  means  of  *  four  champions  fierce — 
hot,  cold,  moiit  and  dry/  who  with  a  few  more  of  the  retainers  and 
hangers  on  of  matter  determine  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding  very  learnedly.  That 
which  we  seek  however,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  laws 
by  which  we  think,  feel,  and  act,  we  must  discover  in  the  mind  itself 
or  not  at  :ill.  'I^he  niimi  has  laws,  powers,  and  principles  of  its  own, 
ood  is  not  the  mere  puppet  of  matter.  This  general  bias  In  favour  of 
mechanical  reasoning  and  physical  experiment,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  total  neglect  of  them  in  matters  where  they 
were  striclly  necessary,  wos  strengthened  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
HobbcB,  who  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  modem  philosophy.  His 
strong  mind  and  body  appear  to  have  resisted  all  impressions  but 
those  which  were  derivra  from  the  downright  blows  of  matter  :  all 
hit  Idea*  seemed  to  lie  like  substances  in  his  brain  :  what  was  not  a 
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solid,  tangible,  disUoct,  pidpable  object  was  to  him  nothing.  The 
external  image  pressed  so  close  upon  his  mind  that  it  destroyed  the 
power  of  conscioosDeu,  and  left  no  room  for  attention  to  any  thing 
bat  itself.  He  was  by  nature  a  materialist.  Loclte  assisted  greatly 
in  giving  popularity  to  the  same  scheme,  as  well  by  espousing  many 
of  Hobbcs  s  metaphysical  principles  as  by  the  doubtful  resistance  which 
he  made  to  the  rest.  And  it  has  been  perfected  and  has  received  its 
last  polish  and  roundness  in  the  hands  of  some  French  philosophers^ 
as  Condillac  ;ind  others.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
Mr.  Locke  was  the  first  person  who,  in  hts  *  Hsaay  on  the  Human 
Uodcretanding  *  established  ttic  modern  metaphysical  system  on  a 
solid  and  immoveable  basis.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  system, 
such  as  it  is,  existed  entire  in  all  its  general  principles  in  Hobbes 
beibrr  him  ;  this  was  nrrer  unequivocally  or  explicitly  avowed  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.'  Locke  merely 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  Hobbes's  leading  principle  to  the  more 
popular  opinions  of  the  time ;  and  alJ  that  succeeding  writers  have 
done  to  improve  upon  his  system,  and  clear  it  of  inconsistent  and 
extraneous  matter,  has  only  tended  to  reduce  it  back  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  Hobbes.  The  immediate 
and  professed  object  of  both  these  writers  is  indeed  the  same,  namely, 
to  account  for  our  ideas  and  the  formation  of  the  human  understanding 
from  Bcnoible  impressions.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  Mr. 
Locke  has  deviated  widely  and  at  almost  every  step  from  his  pre- 
deceaior.  This  difference  would  almost  unavoidably  arise  from  the 
natural  character  of  their  minds,  which  were  the  most  opposite 
conceivable.  Hobbes  had  the  utmost  reliance  on  himself,  and  wai 
impatient  of  the  le.ist  doubt  or  contradiction.  He  saw  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  system.  He  is  always  therefore  on  firm 
ground,  and  never  once  swerves  from  bis  object.  He  is  at  no  pains 
to  remove  objections,  or  soften  consequences.  Granting  his  first 
principle,  all  the  rest  follows  of  course.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur 
in  the  item  confidence  with  which  he  stands  alone  in  the  world  of 
his  own  opinions,  regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  and  conscious  that 
be  is  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  thinkers.  Locke,  on  the  other 
band,  was  a  man,  who  without  the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of 
thought  had  a  greater  deference  fur  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was  of 
a  much  more  cautious  and  circumspect  turn  of  mind.  He  could  not 
bat  meet  with  many  things  in  the  peremptory  assertions  of  Hobbes 
that  must  make  him  pause,  that  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  to 
an  attentive  observation  of  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that 
would  equally  shock  the  prevailing  notions  both  of  the  learned  and 
the   ignorant.       He   was    therefore   led    to   consider   the    different 
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objecttou  to  the  system  which  had  been  left  ananswcred  and 
unooticed,  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  recwTed  doctrioesr  and 
the  violetit  paradoxes  coataioed  id  the  *  LcriatfaiaD  '  aad  the  *  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature/  or  to  admit  thete  laa  wrdt  to  nuny  qnafificaiioiH, 
with  io  much  ctrcumlocutioo  and  prepantxoci»  aod  after  ncfa  an 
appearance  of  the  meet  mature  aod  candid  examina&on,  and  of 
willingness  to  be  coofioced  on  the  other  side  of  the  qoestioo,  aa  to 
obriate  the  offenuve  and  harsh  effect  which  accompanies  the  abrapt 
dogmatism  of  the  original  author.  It  was  perhaps  neccwary  that 
the  o])inions  of  Hobbei  should  undergo  this  sort  of  metamoqihous 
before  they  could  gain  a  bearing  :  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  son  must 
be  blunted  aod  refracted  by  passing  through  some  detuet  medium  in 
order  to  be  borne  by  common  eyet.  So  sheathed  aod  softened,  their 
sharp,  unpleasant  points  taken  off,  his  doctrines  almost  immediately 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  became  popular.  The  geoerd 
principle  being  once  estahUsfaed  without  its  |»rticular  consequences, 
and  the  public  mind  assured,  it  was  soon  found  an  easy  task  to  point 
out  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  io  many  reqieccs,  and 
to  girc  a  more  decided  tone  to  his  philosophical  lysiem.  Berkeley 
was  one  of  the  6rtt  who  tried  the  experiment  of  pushing  hii  principles 
into  the  rerge  of  paradox  on  the  question  of  abstract  ideas,  which  he 
has  done  with  admirable  dexterity  and  clearness,  but  without  going 
beyond  the  cxplicitncss  of  Hobbcs  on  the  same  question*  Subsequent 
writers  added  different  chapters  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Essay, 
which,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  may  be  found  esaentially 
comprized  in  that  institute  and  digest  of  modem  philosophy,  our 
author's  *  Leviathan.* 

In  thus  giring  the  praise  of  originality  and  force  of  mind  to  Hobbes, 
aod  regarding  Locke  merely  as  his  foliowrer,  I  may  be  thought  to 
Tenture  on  dangerous  ground,  or  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  on  a  reputa- 
tion which  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  truth.  But  if  something  is  due 
to  fame,  something  is  also  due  to  justice.  I  confess  howerer,  that 
having  brought  this  charge  against  the  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,* I  am  bound  to  make  it  good  in  the  Rjllest  manner; 
otherwise,  I  shall  be  inexcusable. 

What  I  therefore  propose  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  Essay  is 
to  show  that  Mr.  Locke  was  not  really  the  founder  of  the  modem 
system  of  philosophy  as  it  respects  the  human  mind ;  and  I  shall 
think  that  I  hare  sufficiently  established  this  point,  if  I  can  nuke  it 
appear,  both  that  the  principle  itself  on  which  that  system  rests,  and 
all  the  striking  consequences  which  have  been  deduced  from  it,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hobbcs,  more  clearly,  decidedly,  and 
forcibly  expressed  than  they  arc  in  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Uoder- 
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etanding/  Whco  I  speak  of  the  principle  of  the  modern  metaphysical 
fly6tem,  I  mean  the  assumption  that  tlie  oi>eration8  of  the  intellect  arc 
only  a  continuation  of  the  impulses  existing  in  matter,  or  that  all  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  arc  nothing  more  nor  lesa  than 
Tirioas  modifications  of  the  original  impressions  of  things  on  a  being 
cxxltied  with  sensation  or  simple  perception.  This  system  considers 
■deu  merely  as  they  are  caused  by  external  objects,  acting  od  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  tries  to  account  lor  them  on  that  hypothesis 
solely.  It  is  upon  this  principle  of  excluding  the  uDdersunding  as  a 
distinct  faculty  or  power  from  all  share  in  its  own  operations,  that  the 
whole  of  Hobbes's  reasoning  proceeds.  Lee  us  ace  what  he  makes 
of  it. 

The  first  pftrt  of  the  *  Leviathan,'  entitled  *  Of  Mao,'  beg;io8  id 
this  manner : 

CHAJTra  I. — Of  Sense — •Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man,  I 
will  consider  them,  first  singly,  and  afterwards  in  train,  or  dependence 
upon  one  another.  Singly,  they  arc  erery  one  a  representation  or 
appearance  of  some  quality  or  other  accident  of  a  body  without  as; 
which  is  commonly  called  an  ohjrcti  Which  object  worketh  on  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  otlier  parts  of  man's  body ;  and  by  diversity  of 
working,  produceth  diversity  of  appearances. 

•  The  Original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call  ScNsa :  For  there 
is  DO  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at  lirst,  totally  or  by 
pans,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  arc  deriTctl 
from  that  original. 

■The  cause  of  sense  is  the  external  body  or  object  which  presseth 
the  organ  proper  to  each  sense,  cither  immediately  as  in  the  taste  and 
touch,  or  mediately  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling :  which 
pressure  by  the  mediation  of  nerves,  and  other  strings  and  membranes 
of  the  body,  continued  inwards  to  the  Brain  and  Heart,  causeth  there 
a  resistance  or  counter -pressure^  or  endeavour  of  the  heart  to  deliver 
itself:  which  endeavour,  because  outiviirtlj  seemetb  to  be  some  matter 
without.  And  this  seeming  or  fancy  is  that  which  men  call  sense : 
and  consistctli  to  the  eye,  in  a  light  or  colour  figured ;  to  the  ear,  in 
a  sound ;  to  the  nostril,  in  an  odour ;  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  in  a 
savour,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body  in  heat,  cold,  hardness,  softness, 
and  such  other  qualities,  as  we  discern  by  feeling.  All  which  qualities 
called  itfuiblr  are  in  the  object  that  causeth  them  but  so  many  several 
motions  of  the  matter  by  which  it  presseth  our  organs  diversely. 
Neither  in  us  that  arc  pressed  are  they  any  thing  cl»e  but  divers 
motions ;  for  motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  But  their 
appearance  to  us  is  fancy,  the  same  waking  as  dreaming.  And  as 
pressing,  rubbing,  or  striking  the  eye  maketb  us  fancy  a  light,  and 
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of  tlie  senses,  it  is  apparent  enough  that  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
same  thing  are  not  the  same  to  every  man,  and  therefore  are  not  in 
the  thing  smelt  or  tasted,  but  in  the  men.  So  likewise  the  heat  we 
feel  from  the  tire  is  manifestly  in  us,  and  is  quite  different  from  the 
heat  which  is  in  the  fire :  for  our  heat  is  pleasure  or  pain,  according 
zs  it  is  great  or  moderate ;  but  in  the  coat  there  is  no  such  thing. 
By  this  the  fourth  and  last  proposition  is  prorcd ;  viz.  That  as  in 
vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from  other  senses,  the  subject 
of  their  inherence  is  not  in  the  object,  but  in  the  sentient.  And 
from  hence  alio  tt  followeth  that  whatsoever  accidents  or  qualities 
cnir  senses  make  us  think  there  be  in  the  world,  they  be  not  there, 
but  are  seeming  and  apparitions  only:  the  things  thai  really  are  in 
tbe  world  without  as,  are  those  motions  by  which  these  seemings  are 
caosed.  And  this  is  the  great  deception  of  sense,  which  also  is  to 
be  by  sense  corrected :  for  as  sense  telleth  me,  when  I  sec  directly, 
that  the  colour  seemcth  to  be  in  the  object ;  ao  also  sense  telleth  me 
when  I  see  by  reflection,  that  colour  is  not  in  the  object.' — Humam 
Nature,  chap.  ii.  p,  9. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  '  Leviathan '  contains  an  account  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  our  ideas  are  generated,  and  is  as  follows : 

'That  when  a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will 
lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that  when  a 
thing  is  in  motion,  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  unless  somewhat 
else  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same  (namely,  that  nothing  can 
chuige  itself)  is  not  so  easily  assented  to.  For  men  measure  not 
only  other  men,  but  all  other  things  by  themselves ;  and  because  they 
find  themselves  subject  after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think  every 
thing  else  grows  weary  of  motion,  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord ; 
Uttle  considering  whether  it  be  not  some  other  motion  wherein  that 
desire  of  rest  they  find  in  themselves  consisteth.  From  hence  it  is, 
that  the  Schools  say,  heavy  bodies  fall  downward  out  of  ao  appetite 
to  rest,  and  to  conserve  their  nature  in  that  place  which  is  most 
proper  for  them  :  ascritnog  appetite  and  knowledge  of  what  ts  good 
for  their  conservation  (which  is  more  than  man  has)  to  things 
inanimate,  absurdly. 

•When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  moveth  (unless  something  else 
hinder  it)  eternally:  and  whatsoever  bindereth  it,  cannot  in  an 
instant,  but  in  tune  and  by  degrees  quite  extinguish  it.  And  as  we 
see  in  the  water,  though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves  give  not  over 
rolling  for  a  long  time  after ;  so  also  it  happeneth  in  that  motion 
which  is  made  in  the  internal  parts  of  a  man  then,  when  he  sees, 
hears,  &c.  For  after  the  object  is  removed  or  the  eye  shut,  we  still 
retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more  obscure  than  when 
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we  see  it.  And  this  is  it  the  Latins  call  imi^inalumj  from  the  image 
nude  in  seeing;  and  apply  the  same,  though  improperly,  to  all  the 
other  senses.  But  the  Greeks  call  it  fancy  \  which  ngniftes  appear- 
ance, and  is  ai  proper  to  one  sense,  as  to  another.  Imagination  it 
therefore  nothing  but  detaylng  lente ;  and  is  found  in  moo  and  many 
other  living  creatures,  as  well  sleeping  as  waking. 

'  The  decay  of  sense  in  men  w;iking  is  ^n  obscuring  of  it  in  such 
manner  as  the  light  of  the  sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  surs,  which 
stars  do  no  less  exercise  their  virtue  by  which  they  are  vistbte  in  the 
day  than  in  the  night.  But  because  amongst  many  strokes,  which 
our  eyes,  cars,  and  other  organs  receive  from  external  bodies,  the 
predominant  only  is  sensible,  therefore  the  light  of  the  sun  being 
predominant,  wc  are  not  affected  with  the  action  of  the  surs.  And 
any  object  being  removed  from  our  eyes,  though  the  impression  it 
mvie  in  us  remain ;  yet  other  objects  more  present  succeeding,  and 
working  on  us,  the  imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured,  and  made 
weak;  as  the  voice  of  a  man  is  in  the  noise  of  the  day.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  longer  the  time  is,  after  the  sight  or  sense 
of  any  objects  the  weaker  is  the  inuiginatioo.  For  the  continual 
change  of  man's  body  destroys  in  time  the  parts  which  in  sense  were 
moved  :  so  that  distance  of  time  and  of  place  hath  one  and  the  same 
effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great  distance  of  place,  that  which  we  look 
at  appears  dim,  and  without  distinction  of  the  smaller  parts,  and  as 
voices  grow  weak  and  inarticulate,  so  also  alter  great  distance  of 
time,  our  imagination  of  the  past  is  weak  ;  and  we  lose  (for  example) 
of  cities  we  have  seen  many  particular  streets,  and  of  aaions,  many 
particular  circumstances.  1  his  decaying  sense,  when  we  would 
express  the  thing  itself  (I  mean  fancy  itself)  we  call  ImaginatioD,  as 
I  said  before:  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay,  and  signify 
that  the  seoae  is  6iding,  old  and  past,  it  is  called  Memory.  So  that 
imagination  and  memory  are  but  one  thing  which  for  divers  considera- 
tions hath  divers  names.  Much  memory  or  memory  of  many  things 
is  called  Experience. 

'Again,  imagination  being  only  of  those  things  which  have  beco 
formerly  perceived  by  sense,  cither  all  at  once,  or  by  parts  at  several 
times,  the  former  (which  is  the  imagining  the  whole  object  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  sense)  is  s'm^e  imagination  ;  as  when  one  imagineth  a 
man  or  horse  which  be  hath  seen  before.  The  other  is  compoundxd^ 
as  when  from  the  sight  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at 
another,  we  conceive  in  our  mind  a  cenuur.  So  when  a  man  com- 
poundeth  the  image  of  his  own  person  with  the  image  of  the  actiooi 
of  another  man ;  as  when  a  man  conceives  himself  a  Hercules  or  an 
Alexander  (which  happeneth  often  to  them  which  are  much  taken 
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with  the  reading  of  Romauou)  U  U  a  conipouod  inugiiuiioo,  and 
proprrly  but  a  fictioD  of  the  mind. 

'There  be  also  other  imagiaations  that  rise  in  man,  (though 
waking)  from  the  great  impression  made  in  sense :  ai  from  gazing 
upon  the  sun,  the  impression  leaves  an  image  of  the  sun  before  our 
eyes  a  long  time  after;  and  from  being  long  and  rchemently  attent 
apon  geometrical  tiguxcs  a  man  shal]  in  the  dark  (though  awake) 
have  the  image  of  lines  and  angles  before  his  eyes :  which  kind  of 
&ncy  hath  no  particular  name ;  as  being  a  thing  that  doth  not 
commonly  fall  into  men's  discourse. 

'The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep  are  thoee  we  call  dreams: 
and  these  also  (as  all  other  imaginations)  have  been  before,  either 
toully  or  by  parceU  in  the  nense,  and  because  the  brain  and  nerves, 
which  are  the  neces«ary  organs  of  sense,  are  so  benumbed  in  sleep,  aa 
not  easily  to  be  moved  by  the  action  of  external  objects,  there  can 
happen  in  sleep  no  imagination ;  and  therefore  no  dream  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  agiution  of  the  inward  parts  of  man's  body ; 
which  inward  parts,  for  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  brain  and 
other  organs,  when  they  be  distempered,  do  keep  the  same  in  motion  i 
whereby  the  imaginations  there  iormerly  made,  appear  as  if  a  man 
were  waking ;  saving  that  the  organs  or  sense  being  now  benumbed, 
w  as  there  is  no  new  object,  which  can  master  and  obscure  them 
with  a  more  rigorous  impression,  a  dream  must  needs  be  more  clear 
tn  this  silence  of  sense,  than  arc  our  waking  thoughts.  And  hence  it 
cocneth  to  pats,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter,  and  by  many  thought 
iropOAsible,  to  distinguish  exactly  between  sense  and  dreaming.  For 
my  part,  when  I  consider  that  in  dreams  I  do  not  often,  nor  con* 
toctiy  tliink  o(  the  same  persons,  places,  subjects,  and  actions  that 
I  do  waking;  nor  remember  so  long  a  train  of  coherent  thoughts 
dreaming,  as  at  other  times  ;  and  because  waking  I  often  observe  the 
absurdity  of  dreams,  but  never  dream  of  the  absurdities  of  my  waking 
thoughts, — I  am  well  satisfied,  that  being  awake,  I  know  I  dream 
not;    though   when  I  dream,  1  think  myself  awake.' — Leviathan^ 

PP-  4»  S>  ^*       . 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  Chapter  is  remarkable. 

'The  imagination  that  is  raised  in  man  (or  any  other  creature 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  imagining)  by  words  or  other  voluntary 
signs,  is  that  we  generally  call  Understanding :  and  is  common  to 
man  and  beast.  For  a  dog  by  custom  will  understand  the  call  or 
rating  of  his  master,  and  so  will  many  other  beasts.  That  under- 
luoding  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  is  the  understanding  not  only  his 
will,  but  bis  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by  the  sei^uel  and  contexture 
of  the  nanKs  of  things  into  aErmatioos,  negations,  and  other  forms  of 
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speech ;  aztd  of  this  kind  of  understandiDg  I  shall  speak  hereafter/ — 
Page  8. 

As  ID  the  first  two  chapters  Mr.  Hobbes  cfuleaTours  to  show  that 
all  our  thoughts,  considered  singly  or  in  ihcmselTcs,  have  ihcir  origin 
in  sensation,  so  in  the  next  chapter,  he  resolves  all  their  combinations 
or  connexions  one  with  another  into  the  principle  of  association,  or 
the  coexistence  of  their  sensible  impressions. 

*  By  consequence  or  train  of  thoughts/  he  says,  •!  understand  that 
succession  of  one  thought  to  another,  which  is  called  (to  distinguish 
it  from  discourse  in  words)  mentaJ  discount.* 

'  When  a  man  thioketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever,  his  next  thought 
after  it  is  not  altogether  bo  casual  as  it  seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought 
to  every  thought  succeeds  indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagina- 
tion, whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  wliole  or  in  parts; 
so  wc  have  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to  another,  whereof 
we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof  Is 
this.  All  fancies  are  motions  within  us,  reliques  of  those  made  in 
sense :  and  thoie  motions  that  succeeded  one  another  In  die  sense, 
continue  also  together  after  sense:  iDsomuch  as  the  former  coming 
again  to  take  place,  and  be  predominant,  the  latter  followeth,  by 
coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such  manner,  as  water  upon  a 
plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  guided  by  the 
finger.  But  because  in  sense  to  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived, 
sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  succeedeth,  it  comes  to  pass 
in  time,  tliat  in  the  imagining  of  any  thing,  there  is  no  certainly  what 
we  shall  imagine  next.  Only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be  something 
that  succeeded  the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another.' — Page  9. 

The  comprehension  and  precision  with  which  the  law  of  associa- 
tion is  here  unfolded  as  the  key  to  every  movement  of  the  mind,  and 
as  regulating  every  wandering  tliought,  cannot  be  too  much  admired ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Hartley,  who  certainly  understood  more  of 
the  power  of  association  than  any  other  man,  has  added  nothing  to 
tliis  short  passage,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  succession  of  ideas.  He 
has  indeed  extended  its  application  in  unravelling  the  fine  web  of  our 
affections  and  feelings,  by  showing  how  one  idea  transfers  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  or  pain  to  others  associated  with  it,  which  is  not  here 
noticed.  Whether  this  principle  really  has  all  the  extent  and  efficacy 
ascribed  to  it  by  either  of  these  writers  will  be  made  tlic  subject  of  a 
future  inquiry.  How  well  our  author  understood  the  question,  and 
how  much  it  had  assumed  a  consistent  and  systematic  form  in  his 
mind  will  appear  from  the  instances  he  brings  in  illustration  of  this 
intricate  and  at  the  time  almost  unthought-of  subject. 

■The  traio  of  thoughts  or  mcnul  discourse  is  of  two  sorts.     The 
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Unt  18  uDguidcU,  without  design  and  ioconstaot ;  wherein  there  is  no 
passiooate  thought  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow  to  itself  as 
the  end  and  scope  of  some  deaire  or  other  passion ;  in  which  case  the 
thoughts  are  said  to  wander  and  seem  inipenineot  one  to  another  as  in 
a  dream.  Such  are  commonly  the  thoughts  of  men,  that  are  not 
only  without  company,  but  also  without  care  of  any  thing ;  though 
even  then  their  thoughts  are  as  busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without 
harmony,  as  the  jtouiid  which  a  lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to  any 
man,  or  in  tune  to  one  that  could  not  play.  And  yet  in  this  wild 
ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  ofttimcs  perceive  the  way  of  it,  and 
the  depemiencc  of  one  thought  upon  another.  For  in  a  discourse  of 
our  present  civil  war,  what  could  seem  more  impertinent  than  to  ask 
(as  one  did)  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny?  Yet  the 
coherence  to  me  was  manifest  enough.  For  the  thoughts  of  the  war 
introduced  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  enemies ; 
the  thought  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  of 
Christ  i  and  that  agun  the  thought  of  the  thirty  pence,  which  was 
the  price  of  that  treason :  and  thence  easily  followed  that  malicious 
question  ;  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time;  for  thought  is  quick. 

*Thc  second'  [that  is  the  second  sort  of  association]  *i8  more 
coDStant,  as  being  regulated  by  some  desire,  and  design.  For  the 
impression  made  by  such  things  as  we  desire  or  fear,  is  strong  and 
permanent,  or,  if  it  cerise  for  a  time,  of  quick  return ;  so  strong  it  is 
tometimes  as  to  hinder  and  break  our  sleep.  From  desire  ariseth  the 
thought  of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  the  like  of  what  we 
aim  at :  and  from  the  thought  of  that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that 
mean,  and  so  continually  till  we  come  to  some  beginning  within  our 
own  power.* 

He  adds, — *  This  train  of  regulated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds :  one, 
when  of  an  effect  imagined,  we  seek  the  causes  or  means  that  produce 
it ;  and  this  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  The  other  is  when  im- 
agining anything  whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects  that  can 
by  it  be  produced  :  that  is  to  say,  we  imagine  what  wr  can  do  with  it 
when  we  have  it.  Of  which  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign 
bat  in  man  only ;  for  this  h  a  curiosity  hardly  incident  to  the  nature 
of  any  living  creature  that  has  no  ether  passion  but  sensual,  such  as 
are  hunger,  thirst,  lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  the  discourse  of  the  mind 
when  it  is  governed  by  design,  is  nothing  but  seeking  or  the  faculty  of 
mveotion,  which  the  Latins  call  tagacitas  and  jo/ertiat  a  finding  out  of 
the  causes  of  some  effect,  present  or  past ;  or  of  the  effects  of  some 
present  or  past  cause.  Sonietimei^  a  man  desires  to  know  the  event  of 
an  action ;  and  then  he  thinketh  of  some  like  action  past,  and  the 
events  thereof  one  after  another  ;  supposing  like  events  will  follow  like 
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actions.  As  he  that  foresees  what  will  become  of  a  criminal,  rc-con« 
what  he  has  eeen  follow  on  the  like  crime  before ;  having  this  order 
of  thoughts,  the  crime,  the  officer,  the  prison,  the  judge,  and  the 
gallows,  which  kind  of  thoughts  is  called  foresight,  and  prudence  or 
providence;  and  sometimes  wisdom  ;  though  such  conjcctore,  through 
the  dtfhcutty  of  observing  aU  circumstances,  be  very  fallacious.  But 
this  is  certain  ;  by  how  much  one  man  has  more  experience  of  things 
past  than  another;  by  so  much  also  he  is  more  prudent;  and  his 
expeaaiions  the  tetdomer  fail  him.  The  present  only  has  a  being  in 
nanxre;  things  past  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but  things  to 
come  have  no  being  at  all ;  the  filture  being  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind, 
applying  the  sequels  of  actions  past  to  the  actions  that  are  present ; 
which  with  most  certainty  is  done  by  him  that  has  most  experience ; 
but  not  with  certainty  enough,  and  though  it  be  called  prudence  when 
the  event  answereth  our  expectation,  yet  in  its  own  nature  it  is  but 
presumption  ;  for  the  foresight  of  things  to  come,  which  is  providence, 
belongs  only  to  him  by  whose  will  they  are  to  come :  from  him  only, 
and  supernaturally,  proceeds  prophecy.  The  best  prophet  naturally 
is  the  best  guesser ;  and  the  best  guesser,  he  that  is  most  versed  and 
studied  in  the  matters  he  guesses  at ;  for  he  hath  most  signs  to  guess 
by.* — Page  lo. 

After  this  account  he  immediately  adds, — 

*  There  is  no  other  act  of  man*8  mind  that  I  can  remember,  natur* 
ally  planted  in  him,  so  as  to  need  no  other  thing  to  the  exercise  of  it 
bat  to  be  born  a  man,  and  live  with  the  use  of  his  6ve  senses.  Those 
other  faculties,  of  which  I  sliall  speak  by  and  by,  and  which  ftecm 
proper  to  man  only,  arc  acquired,  and  increased  by  study  and  industry  ; 
and  of  most  men  learned  by  instruction  and  discipline;  and  proceed 
all  from  the  invention  of  words  and  speech  ;  for  besides  sense  and 
thoughts,  and  the  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  of  man  has  no  other 
motion,  tliough  by  the  help  of  a]>eech  and  method,  the  same  faculties 
may  be  improved  to  such  a  height,  as  to  distinguish  men  from  all 
other  living  creatures.* — Page  1 1. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the 
limits  of  the  imagination  in  too  important,  and  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  too  many  speculations,  to  be  passed  over.  *  Whatsoever  we  imagine 
is  finite.  Therefore  there  is  no  idea,  or  conception  of  any  thing  we 
call  infinite.  No  man  can  have  in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  mag- 
nitude ;  nor  conceive  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force, 
or  infinite  power.  When  wc  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  wc  signify  only 
that  wc  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thing 
named ;  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own  inability  : 
and  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used,  not  to  make  us  conceive  him 
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(for  he  ia  incomprehcouble  and  his  greatness  and  power  are  incooceiv- 
able)  but  that  we  may  honour  him.  And  because  whaiwerer  we  con- 
ceive has  been  perccired  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once,  or  by  parts,  a 
mas  can  have  do  thought,  represeoting  any  thing,  not  subject  to  sense. 
No  nun,  therefore,  can  conceive  any  thing,  but  he  mast  conceiTe  it  in 
•ome  place,  and  indued  with  some  determinate  magnitude,  and  which 
may  be  divided  into  parts  ;  not  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place,  and 
all  in  another  place  at  the  same  time ;  nor  that  two  or  more  things 
can  be  in  one  and  the  same  place  at  once :  for  none  of  these  things 
erer  have,  nor  can  be  incident  to  sense ;  but  are  absurd  speeches, 
taken  upon  credit  (without  any  eignification  at  alM,  from  deceived 
philosophers,  and  deceived,  or  aecciving  schoolmen.  — Page  1 1. 

By  the  extracts  which  I  shall  next  borrow  firom  his  account  of 
langnage  and  reasoning,  it  will  appear  that  our  author  not  only  threw 
out  the  first  hints  of  the  modem  system,  which  reduces  all  reasoning 
and  understanding  to  the  mechanism  of  language,  but  that  by  a  very 
high  kind  of  abstraction,  he  carried  it  to  perfection  at  once.  The 
whole  race  of  plodding  commentators,  or  dashing  paradox-mongers 
■ince  his  time  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  him.  I  shall  give  this 
part  somewhat  at  large,  both  because  the  question  is  intricate  in  itself, 
and  as  it  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  general  mode  of  writing,  in 

^which  dry  sarcaam,  keen  observation,  extensive  thought,  and  the  most 
rigid  logic  conveyed  in  a  concise  and  masterly  style,  are  all  brought  to 

'  bear  upon  the  same  object. 

*The  invention  of  printing,'  he  sayi,  'though  ingenious,  compared 
with  the  invention  of  letters  is  no  great  matter.  But  who  was  the 
first  that  found  the  use  of  letters,  is  not  known.     He  that  first  brought 

■  them  into  Greece,  men  say,  was  Cadmus,  the  Ron  of  Agcnor,  King  of 
Phoenicia.  A  profitable  invention  for  continuing  the  memory  of 
time  past,  and  the  conjunction  of  mankind,  dispersed  into  so  many  and 
disunt  regions  of  the  earth  ;  and  withal  difficult,  as  proceeding  from  a 
watchful  observation  of  the  divers  motions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips, 
and  other  organs  of  speech,  whereby  to  make  as  many  dinerences  of 
characters  to  remember  them  ;  but  the  most  noble  and  profitable  inven* 
tioo  of  all  other,  vras  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  or  appellations, 
and  their  connections;  whereby  men  register  their  thoughts,  recall 
them  when  they  are  past,  and  also  declare  them  one  to  another  for 
mutual  utility  and  conversation ;  without  which  there  had  been 
amongst  men,  neither  commonwealth,  nor  society,  nor  contract,  nor 
peace,  no  more  than  amongst  Hoos,  bears,  and  wolves.  The  first 
author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  instructed  Adam  how  to  name 
fluch  creatures  as  he  presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  scripture  goeth  no 
farther  to  this  matter.     But  this  was  sufficient  to  direct  him  to  add 
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more  names,  as  the  experieDcc  and  use  of  the  creatures  ihould  gire 
him  occasioD  ;  and  to  join  them  in  such  manner  by  degrees,  as  to 
make  himself  understood,  and  so  by  succession  of  time,  so  much 
language  might  be  gotten,  as  he  had  found  use  for ;  though  not  so 
copious  as  an  orator  or  philosopher  has  need  of :  for  I  do  not  Jind  any 
thing  in  the  scripture,  out  of  which,  directly  or  by  consequence  can 
be  gathered,  that  Adam  was  taught  the  names  of  all  figures,  numbers, 
measures,  colours,  sounds,  fancies,  relations ;  much  less  the  names  ot 
words  and  speech,  as,  general,  special,  alBrmaiive,  negative,  interroga- 
tive, optatire,  infiDitire,  all  which  are  useful ;  and  least  of  all,  of  entity, 
intentionality,  quiddity,  and  other  insigaificant  words  of  the  school. 

•  The  manner  how  speech  servcth  to  the  remembrance  of  the  con- 
sequence of  causes  and  effects,  consisteth  in  the  imposing  of  names, 
and  the  connexion  of  them.  Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  singular 
to  one  only  thing;  as  Peter^  John,  tbii  man,  thit  tree;  and  some  are 
common  to  many  things ;  man,  horse^  tree ;  every  of  which  though 
but  one  name,  is  nevertheless  the  name  of  divers  particular  things ; 
in  respect  of  all  which  together,  it  is  called  an  universal ;  there  being 
nothing  in  the  world  universal  but  names ;  for  the  things  named  are  every 
one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  One  universal  name  is  imposed 
on  many  things  for  ibeir  similitude  in  some  quality,  or  other  accident : 
and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  only,  imiversals 
recall  any  one  of  those  many.  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of 
larger,  some  of  stricter  signitication,  we  turn  the  reckoning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  things  imagined  in  the  mind,  into  a  reckoning  of  the 
consequences  of  appellations.  For  example  :  a  man  that  hatli  no  use 
of  speech  at  all,  that  is  born  and  remains  perfectly  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he 
set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  t^  it  two  right  angles  ( such  as  are  the 
comers  of  a  square  figure,)  he  may  by  meditation  compare  and  lind, 
that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle  are  equal  to  those  two  right  angles 
that  stand  by  it ;  but  if  another  triangle  be  shown  him  different  in  shape 
from  the  former,  he  cannot  know  without  a  new  labour,  whether  the 
three  angles  of  that  alao  be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the 
use  of  words,  when  he  observes  that  such  equality  was  consequent,  not  to 
the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle 
but  only  to  this,  that  the  sides  were  straight,  and  the  angles  three  and 
that  that  was  all  for  which  he  named  it  a  triangle,  will  boldly  con- 
clude universally  that  such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  what- 
soever, and  register  his  invention  in  these  general  terms :  every  triangle 
hath  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  anf>lcs.  And  thus  the  conse- 
quence found  in  one  particular,  comes  to  be  registered  and  remembered 
as  an  universal  rule  ;  discharges  our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place ; 
delivers  us  ^om  all  labour  of  the  mind,  saving  the  first,  and  makes 
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chat  which  wu  found  true  here,  and  now,  to  be  true  in  all  times  and 
places.  But  the  use  of  words  in  regiBCering  our  thouf^hts,  is  in  nothing 
so  erident  as  in  numbering.  A  natural  fool  that  coulJ  never  learn  by 
heart  the  order  of  nomeral  words,  ai  our,  /wo,  and  thr^ff  may  observe 
erery  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or  say  one,  one ;  but  can  never 
krK>w  what  hour  it  itrikes.  And  it  seems,  there  was  a  time  when 
those  nameg  of  number  were  not  in  use,  and  men  were  fain  to  apply 
their  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  to  those  things  they  desired  to  keep 
account  of;  and  that  thence  it  proceeds,  that  now  our  numeral  words 
are  but  ten,  in  any  nation,  and  in  some  but  five,  and  then  they  begin 
again.  And  he  that  can  tell  ten,  if  he  recite  them  out  of  order,  will 
lose  himself,  and  not  know  when  he  hath  done :  much  less  will  be  be 
able  to  add,  and  subtraa,  and  perform  all  other  operations  of  arithmetic. 
So  that  without  words  there  is  no  possibility  of  reckoning  of  numbers ; 
much  less  of  magnitudes,  of  swiftness,  of  force,  and  other  things,  the 
reckoning  whereof  is  necessary  to  the  being,  or  well-being  of  mia- 
kind,' ^ /..n'taihant  chap,  iv.,  pp.  12,  14. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  occurs  in  the  *  Discourse  of  Human 
Nature,'  with  some  variation  in  the  expression. 

*  By  the  advantage  of  names  it  is  that  we  are  capable  of  science, 
which  beasts  for  want  of  them  arc  not;  nor  man,  without  the  use  of 
them ',  for  as  a  beast  misseth  not  one  or  two  out  of  her  many  young 
00C8,  for  want  of  those  names  of  order,  one,  ttvOf  and  ihrte,  and  which 
we  call  number  \  so  nettlicr  would  a  man  without  rejKating  orally  or 
mentally  those  words  of  number,  knuw  how  many  pieces  of  money  or 
other  things  lie  before  him.  Seeing  there  be  many  conceptions  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  that  for  every  conception  we  give  it  a  several 
aame,  it  followeth  that  for  one  and  the  same  thing,  wc  have  many 
namcB  or  attributes ;  as  to  the  same  man  we  give  the  appellations 
of  JuJt J  vaJianif  strong,  comely,  &c.  And  again,  because  from  divers 
things  we  receive  like  conceptions,  many  things  must  ncreds  have  the 
tame  appellations :  as  to  all  things  we  see  we  give  the  name  aivijihie. 
Those  names  we  give  to  many,  are  called  universal  to  thcni  all :  as 
the  name  of  man  to  every  particular  of  mankind.  Such  appellations 
a«  we  give  to  one  only  thing,  we  call  individual,  or  singular ;  as 
Socratet  and  other  proper  names,  or  by  circumlocution,  He  that  tvrit 
the  IRailst  for  Homer. 

*  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause 
chat  men  think  the  things  are  themselves  universal :  and  so  seriously 
CODteod  that  besides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that 
are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else 
that  wr  call  man,  viz.  Afan  In  general,  deceiving  themselves  by  taking 
the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing  it  signifieth.     For 
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if  one  should  de»re  the  painter  to  make  him  the  picture  of  a  man, 
which  is  aa  much  as  to  say  of  a  man  in  general,  he  meaneth  no  more 
but  that  the  painter  should  choose  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw, 
which  rauft  needs  be  some  of  them  that,  are  or  hare  been  or  may  be, 
none  of  which  are  universal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw 
the  king  or  any  particular  person,  he  limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one 
person  he  chooseth.  It  is  plain  therefore  there  is  nothing  universal 
but  names,  which  are  therefore  called  indefinite,  because  we  limit  them 
not  ourselves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer :  whereas  a 
singular  name  is  limited  and  restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it 
significth,  as  when  we  say,  This  mant  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him 
his  proper  name,  or  in  some  such  way.' — Human  Nature,  chap.  r. 
pp.  2$,  26, 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  «ee,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  how 
exactly  Berkeley's  account  of  the  process  of  abetraction,  in  con- 
tradiction to  Locke's  opinion,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with 
this  passage  of  our  author.  To  return  to  hU  account  of  truth, 
reason,  &c. 

■When  two  names  are  joined  together  into  a  consequence  or 
affirmation,  by  the  help  of  this  little  verb,  iV,  as  thus :  a  man  ii  a 
iiving  creature  \  if  the  latter  name,  living  creature,  signify  all  that  the 
former  name,  man,  signiSeth,  then  the  affirmation  or  consequence  is 
true;  otherwise  false.  For  True  and  False  arc  attributes  of  speech, 
not  of  things.  And  where  speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  truth  nor 
falsehood.  Hrror  there  may  be,  as  when  we  expect  that  which  shall 
not  be,  or  suspect  what  has  not  been :  but  in  neither  case  can  a  man 
be  charged  with  untruth. 

•Seeing,  then,  that  truth  consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of  names 
in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth  had  need  to 
remember  what  every  name  he  uses  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  accord- 
ingly :  or  else  be  will  find  himself  entangled  in  words,  as  a  bird  in 
lime-twiga.  And  therefore  in  Geometry  (which  is  the  only  science 
that  it  has  pleased  God  hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind)  men  begin 
at  settling  the  significations  of  their  words,  which  settling  of  significa- 
tions they  call  definitions,  and  place  them  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reckoning.  By  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  h  for  any  man  that 
aspires  to  true  knowledge  to  examine  the  defmitions  of  former  authors, 
and  either  to  correct  them  when  they  are  negligently  set  down,  or  to 
make  them  himself.  For  the  errors  of  definition  multiply  themselves 
according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds ;  and  lead  men  into  abstirdities 
which  they  at  last  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without  reckoning  anew  from 
the  bcgiiming.  From  whence  it  happens  that  they  which  trust  to 
books  do  as  they  that  cast  up  many  little  sums  into  a  greater,  without 
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consideriDg  wbethrr  thoae  little  sami  were  rightly  cast  ap  or  not,  and 
at  Last  finding  the  error  Tistble,  and  not  mistrusting  their  6m  grounds, 
know  DOt  which  way  to  clear  themselves,  but  spend  time  in  fluttering 
over  their  books,  aa  birds  chat  entering  by  the  chimney,  and  fiodtng 
themselves  enclosed  in  a  chamber^  flutter  at  the  false  light  of  a  glaas 
window,  for  want  of  wit  to  consider  which  wny  they  came  lo.  So 
that  in  the  right  definition  of  names,  lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which 
is  the  acquisition  of  science,  and  in  wrong  or  "o  definitions  lies  the 
Snt  abuse,  from  which  proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets ;  which 
make  them  that  take  their  instruction  from  the  authority  of  books  and 
not  from  their  own  meditations,  to  be  as  much  below  the  condition  of 
ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science  are  above  it.  For 
between  true  science  and  erroneous  doctrines,  ignorance  is  in  the 
middle.  Natural  sense  and  imagination  are  not  subject  to  absurdity- 
Nature  itself  cannot  err ;  and  as  men  abound  in  copiousness  of 
language,  so  they  become  more  wise  or  more  mad  than  ordinary. 
Nor  is  it  possible  without  letters  for  any  man  to  become  either  ex- 
cellently wise  or  (unless  his  memory  be  hurt  by  disease  or  ill  con- 
stitution of  organs)  excellently  foolish.  For  words  arc  wise  men's 
counters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them :  but  they  are  the  money  of 
fools,  that  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Cicero,  a 
Thomas  Aquinas,  or  any  other  docto'  whatsoever. 

'  Subject  to  names  is  whatsoever  can  enter  into,  or  be  considered  in 
an  account,  and  be  added  one  thing  to  another  to  make  a  sum,  or 
subtracted  one  from  another  and  leave  a  remairKlcr,  The  Latins 
called  accounts  of  money  ratwnrj,  and  accounting,  ratiocination  and 
that  which  we  in  bills  or  books  of  accounts  call  ifemjf  they  call  nominal 
or  names;  and  thence  it  seems  to  proceed  that  they  extended  the 
word  rutio  to  the  faculty  of  reckoning  in  all  other  things.  The 
Greeks  have  hut  one  word,  A.oyos  for  both  speech  and  reason,  not 
that  they  thought  there  was  no  speech  without  reason,  but  no  reason 
without  speech  :  and  the  act  of  reasoning  they  call  syllogism,  which 
signi&eth  summing  up  (or  putting  together)  the  consequences  of  one 
saying  to  another.  For  reason  is  nothing  but  reckoning  (that  is, 
adding  and  subtracting)  of  the  consequences  of  general  names  agreed 
upon  for  the  marking  and  signifying  of  our  thoughts ;  I  say  marking 
them,  when  we  reckon  by  ourselves,  and  signi^ng  them,  when  we 
demonstrate  or  approve  our  reckonings  to  other  men. 

*  And  as  in  arithmetic,  unpractised  men  must,  and  professors  them- 
selves may,  often  err,  and  cast  up  false,  so  also  in  any  other  subject 
of  reasoning,  the  ablest,  most  attentive,  and  most  practised  men  may 
decdve  themselves,  and  infer  false  conclusions :  not  but  that  reasoo 
itaelf  is  always  right  reason,  as  well  as  arithmetic  is  a  certain  and 
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iafalUblc  art.  But  no  one  man's  reuoo,  nor  the  reason  of  any 
number  of  men  makes  the  certainty :  no  more  than  an  account  is 
therefore  well  caa  up,  because  a  great  many  men  have  unanimously 
approved  it.  And,  therefore,  as  when  there  is  a  controversy  in  an 
account,  the  parties  must  by  their  own  accord  set  up  for  right  reason 
the  reason  of  some  arbitrator  or  judge,  so  it  is  in  all  debates  of  what 
kind  soever :  and  when  men  that  think  themselves  wiser  than  all 
others,  clamour  and  demand  right  reason  for  judge,  yet  seek  no  more 
but  that  things  should  be  determined  by  no  other  men's  reason  but 
their  own,  it  is  a«  intolerable  in  the  society  of  men  as  it  is  in  play, 
after  trump  is  turned,  to  use  for  trump  on  every  occasion  that  suit 
whereof  they  have  most  in  their  hand.  For  they  do  nothing  else  that 
will  have  every  of  their  passions,  as  it  comes  to  bear  sway  in  them, 
to  be  taken  for  right  reason,  and  that  in  their  own  controversies, 
betraying  their  want  of  right  reason  by  the  claim  they  lay  to  it. 

*  When  a  man  reckons  without  the  use  of  words,  which  may  be 
done  in  particular  things  (as  when  upon  the  sight  of  any  one  thing, 
we  conjecture  what  was  likely  to  have  preceded,  or  is  likely  to  follow 
upon  it),  if  that  which  he  thought  likely  to  have  preceded  it,  hath 
not  preceded  it,  this  is  called  error,  to  which  even  the  most  prudent 
men  are  subject.  But  when  we  reason  in  words  of  general  signi^ca- 
tion,  and  fall  upon  a  general  inference  which  is  false,  though  it  be 
comn)only  called  error,  it  is  indeed  an  absurdity  or  senseless  speech. 
For  error  is  but  a  deception  in  presuming  that  somewhat  is  past,  or  to 
come,  of  which,  though  it  were  not  past,  or  not  to  come,  yet  there 
was  no  impossibility  discoverable.  But  when  we  make  a  general 
assertion,  unless  it  be  a  true  one,  the  possibility  of  it  is  inconceivable. 
And  words  whereby  we  conceive  nothing  but  the  sound,  arc  those  we 
call  absurd,  iniigniiicant,  and  nonsense.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man 
should  talk  to  nie  of  a  round  quadrangle^  or  accidents  of  bread  in  chtetty 
or  immateritd  iuhitanctSy  or  of  a  free  juhjtclj  A  free  ttriJ/,  or  any  free  but 
free  from  being  hindered  by  opposition ;  I  should  not  say  he  were  in 
an  error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to  say, 
absurd.' — Chap.  iv.  v.,  pp.  15,  18,  &c. 

The  account  of  the  passions  and  affcctionh  which  follows  next  in 
order,  is  the  same  in  almost  every  particular  as  that  which  is  given  in 
modern  treatises  on  this  subject,  excejit  that  Mr.  Hobbcs  seems  to 
make  curiosity  or  the  desire  of  knowledge,  an  original  pasKiun  of  the 
mind,  jicculiar  to  man.  From  this  part  1  shall  only  quote  two  passages, 
and  tlien  proceed  to  his  treatise  on  the* Doctrine  of  Necessity,*  which 
will  conclude  my  account  of  this  author. 

The  first  passage  is  the  one  from  which  Locke  has  copied  hit 
famous  definition  of  the  difference  between  wit  and  judgment.    After 
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bbMrnng  (Chap,  viti.)  that  the  diffcrcacc  of  mcn't  talents  does  not 
depetid  on  natural  capacity,  which,  he  sa^,  h  nothing  else  but  sense, 
wherein  men  differ  fio  little  from  one  another,  or  from  brutes,  that  it 
is  not  worth  the  reckoning,  he  goc»  on : 

■  This  difference  of  quickness  in  imagining  is  caused  by  the  difference 
of  men's  passions,  that  love  and  dishke,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
and  therefore  Nome  men's  thoughts  run  one  way,  some  another,  and 
are  held  to  and  obKrve  differently  the  things  that  pass  through  their 
imagination.  And  whereas  in  this  succession  of  thoughts  there  is 
nothing  to  observe  in  the  things  they  think  on,  but  either  in  what 
ihcy  be  like  one  another  or  in  what  they  be  unlike — those  that 
obserrc  their  similitudes,  in  case  they  be  such  as  are  but  rarely 
observed  by  others,  are  said  to  have  a  good  wit,  by  which  is  meant 
on  this  occasion  a  good  fancy.  But  they  that  observe  their  differences 
and  dissimilitudes,  which  Is  called  distinguishing  and  discerning  and 
judging  between  thing  and  thing,  in  case  such  discemiog  be  not  easy, 
arc  said  to  have  a  good  judgment ;  and  particularly,  in  matter  of 
coDTcrsauon  and  business,  wherein  times,  places,  and  persons  are  to 
be  discerned,  this  virtue  is  called  discretion.  The  former,  that  is, 
fancy,  without  the  help  of  judgment,  is  not  commended  for  a  virtue, 
but  the  latter  which  is  judgment  or  discretion,  is  commended  for 
itielf,  without  the  help  of  fancy.'  p.  32.  This  dcfinitioD,  which 
Locke  took  entire  from  our  author  without  acknowledgment,  and 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  is  eridently  false,  for  as  Harris, 
the  author  of  •Hermes,'  has  very  well  observed,  the  finding  out  the 
equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  ones  would 
upon  (he  principle  here  stated,  be  a  piece  of  wit  instead  of  an  act  of 
the  understanding  or  judgment,  and  *  Euclid's  Elements  *  a  collection 
of  epigrams.^  The  other  passage  which  I  proposed  to  quote  chiefly 
as  an  instaDce  of  our  author  s  power  of  imagination,  is  as  follows.  In 
Speaking  of  the  degree  of  madness,  as  in  fanatics  and  others,  he  says : 

'  The  patugc  in  Locke  is  h  follows  1 

*  If  ia  having  our  idrai  ia  the  memory  ready  at  han<l,  contutt  quickncu  of 
psru,  in  thi*  of  hxvin^'chcm  uncoofuKd  and  being  ible  nicely  to  i4litin|:uiib  one 
thing  from  mother,  where  there  ii  but  the  Uait  difference,  coniials  in  a  yrest 
measure  the  ructncM  of  judjiment  and  clearnru  o(  rcunn,  which  ii  (o  be  obierved 
in  one  roao  above  another.  And  bcncc  pcrhapi  may  be  given  some  reason  o{  that 
oommoo  observation  that  men  who  have  a  gresi  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memorici, 
hsvc  not  alwayi  the  clearcit  judgment,  or  deeprat  reaion.  For  wtt  lying  most  ia 
tbc  aMcmblafEC  of  ideal,  and  putting  them  together  with  tjuickneii  and  variety, 
wheretn  can  be  found  any  rescniblsncc  or  cangniUy,  thereby  to  make  up  pleatatil 
pictyrc*  and  aj;reeablc  viiloni  in  the  fancy  ;  judgment  on  the  contrary  lie*  quite 
on  the  other  tide,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another  ideai  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  dilTercoce,  thereby  to  avoid  being  milled  by  similitude  and  by 
affinity  to  take  one  ibiag  for  uotbcr.' — LsrVf  £ii«y,  voL  i.  p.  143. 
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'  Though  the  effect  of  folly  in  them  that  are  possessed  of  an  optaioa 
of  being  intpircd  be  not  always  risible  in  one  nun«  by  any  very 
extravagant  action  that  procccdeth  from  such  passion,  yet  when  many 
of  them  conipire  together,  the  rage  of  the  whole  multitude  is  visible 
enough.  For  what  greater  argument  of  madness  can  there  be  than 
to  clamour,  strike,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends  i  Yet  this  is 
somewhat  less  tlian  such  a  multitude  will  do.  For  they  will  clamour, 
tight  against,  and  destroy  those,  by  whom,  all  their  lifetime  before, 
they  have  been  protected  and  secured  from  injury.  And  if  this  be 
madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is  the  same  in  every  particular  man. 
For  as  in  the  midst  of  thr  sea,  though  a  man  perceive  no  bound  of 
that  part  of  the  water  next  hira,  yet  he  is  well  assured  that  part  con- 
tributes as  much  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea  as  any  other  part  of  the 
same  quantity,  so  also  though  we  perceive  no  great  unquietness  in  one 
or  two  men,  yet  we  may  be  well  assured  that  their  singular  passions 
are  parts  of  the  seditious  roaring  of  a  troubled  nation.'  Uven  Mr. 
Burke  did  ant  disdain  to  borrow  one  of  Hobbes's  images.  The 
author  of  the  '  Leviathan '  compares  those  who  attempt  to  reform  a 
decayed  commonwealth  to  *  the  foolish  daughters  of  Pclias  who 
desiring  to  renew  the  youth  of  their  decrepit  father  did  by  the 
counsel  of  Medea  cut  him  in  pieces  and  boil  him,  together  with 
strange  herbs,  but  made  not  of  him  a  new  man.' 

I  think  tliis  is  better  expressed  than  the  same  allusion  in  Burkej 
which  is  I  dare  aay  well  known  to  my  readers. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
which  Hobbes  has  stated  with  great  force  and  precision  as  a  general 
question  of  cause  and  effect,  and  without  any  particular  reference  to 
his  mechanical  theory  of  the  mind,  as  I  shall  fully  investigate  thii 
subject  in  my  next  Essay. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  review  of  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Hobbes, 
as  far  as  was  necessary  to  establish  what  I  at  first  proposed,  namely, 
the  general  conformity,  and  almost  entire  coincidence  between  his 
opinions,  and  the  principles  of  the  modem  system  of  philosophy. 
The  praise  of  originality  at  least,  of  boldness  and  vigour  of  mind, 
belongs  to  him.  The  strength  of  reason  which  his  application  of  a 
general  principle  to  explain  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  human  nature 
implies,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  truth  of  the  system  is  another 
question,  which  I  shall  hereafter  proceed  to  consider. 

I  will  tirst,  however,  distinctly  enumerate  the  leading  principles  of 
his  philosophy,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  Hobbes,  and  in  the  latest 
writers  of  the  same  School.     They  arc,  I  conceive,  as  follows: 

I.  That  all  our  ideas  arc  derived  from  external  objects,  by  means 
of  the  senses  alone. 
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X.  That  a<  Dothing  exiits  out  of  the  miod  but  matter  and  mottoa, 
lo  it  ii  itself  with  all  its  operations  oothiog  but  matter  and  motioa. 

3.  That  thoughu  are  single^  or  that  we  can  think,  of  only  one 
object  at  a  time.  In  other  wordSf  that  there  is  no  comprehensiTc 
power  or  faculty  of  underttanding  in  the  rotnd. 

4.  That  we  have  no  general  or  abstract  ideas. 

5.  That  the  only  principle  of  connexion  between  one  thought  and 
another  is  aisociation,  or  their  previous  connexion  in  scnw. 

6.  That  reason  and  understanding  depend  entirely  on  the  mechaninu 
of  language. 

7  and  8.  That  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  sole  spring  of 
action,  and  eelftnterest  the  source  of  all  our  alfectioni. 

9.  That  the  mind  acts  from  a  mechanical  or  physical  necessity, 
OTcr  which  it  has  no  controul,  and  coofle<]Ucntly  is  not  a  moral  or 
accouDubIc  agent. — The  manner  of  stating  and  reasoning  upon  this 
point  is  the  only  circumstance  of  imporunce  in  which  modern  writers 
difiier  from  Hobbes. 

10.  That  there  is  no  ditfcrcnce  in  the  natural  capacities  of  men« 
the  mind  being  originally  passive  to  all  inipressioQS  alike,  and  becoming 
whatever  it  is  from  circumstances. 

All  of  these  positions  it  is  my  intention  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability.  Except  the  first,  they  are  most  or  all  of  them  either 
denied  or  doubtfully  admitted  by  Locke.  And  as  it  is  his  admission 
of  the  £nc  principle  which  has  opened  a  door,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  all  the  rest,  I  shall  devote  the  Essay  next  but  one  lo  an  cxamina* 
tion  of  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  from 
sensation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  neglect  into  which  Hobbes's 
metaphysical  opinions  have  fallen  was  originally  owing  to  the  obloquy 
excited  by  the  misanthropy  and  despotical  tendency  of  his  political 
writings.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  been  almost  as  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

As  to  his  principles  of  government,  this  may  at  least  be  said  for 
them*  that  they  are  in  form  and  appearance  very  much  the  same  with 
those  detailed  long  after  in  Rousseau's  *  Social  Contract,'  and  evidently 
K^gested  the  plan  of  that  work,  which  has  never  been  considered  as 
a  defence  of  tyranny.  The  author  indeed  requires  an  absolute  sub- 
mission  in  the  subject  to  the  laws,  but  then  it  ib  to  be  in  consequence 
of  his  own  consent  to  obey  them.  Every  man  is  at  least  tttpposed  to 
be  his  own  lawgiver. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  misanthropy  with  which  he  is  charged,  for 
having  made  fear  the  actual  foundation  and  cement  of  civil  society,  he 
has  1  think  made  his  own  a])ology  very  aatis&ctorily  in  these  words : 
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*  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  man  that  hath  not  well  weighed 
these  things,  that  nature  should  thus  disKOciate  and  render  men  apt  to 
iarade  and  destroy  one  another;  and  he  may  therefore,  not  trusting 
to  the  inference  made  from  the  passions,  desire  perhaps  to  have  the 
same  confirmed  by  experience.  Let  him  therefore  consider  with 
himself — when  taking  a  journey  he  arras  himself,  and  seeks  to  go 
well  accompanied ;  when  going  to  sleep  he  locks  his  doors ;  when 
eren  in  his  house,  he  locks  his  chests,  and  this  when  be  knows  there 
be  laws  and  public  oRicers,  armed  to  revenge  all  injuries  that  shall  be 
done  him ; — what  opinion  I  say,  he  has  of  his  fellow  subjects  when  he 
rides  armed,  of  his  fellow  citizens  when  he  locks  his  doors,  and  of 
his  children  and  servants,  when  he  locks  his  chests.  Does  he  not 
then  accuse  mankind  as  much  by  his  actions  as  1  do  by  my  words  ? 
Yet  neither  of  us  accuse  man's  nature  in  it.' — Leviathany  p.  fiz. 

It  is  true  the  bond  of  civil  government  according  to  his  account,  is 
very  different  firom  Burke's  •/»//  col/ar  of  social  esteem^*  and  ukes 
away  the  sentimental  part  of  politics.  But  I  confess  I  see  nothing 
liberal  in  this  *  order  of  thoughts,'  as  Hobbes  elsewhere  expresses  it, 
'  the  crime,  the  officer,  the  prison,  the  judge  and  the  gallows,'  which 
is  nevertheless  a  good  description  of  the  nature  and  end  of  political 
institutions. 

The  true  reason  of  the  fate  which  this  author's  writings  met  with 
was  that  his  views  of  things  were  too  original  and  comprehensive  to 
be  immediately  understood,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of 
several  successive  generations  of  commentators  and  interpreters. 
Ignorance  of  another's  meaning  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  fear,  and  fear 
produces  hatred :  hence  arose  the  rancour  and  suspicion  of  bis 
adversaries,  who,  to  quote  some  fine  tines  of  Spenser, 

*  Stood  all  astonied  like  a  sort  of  steers 

'Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  stnuige  and  foreign  race 
Unwares  is  chanced,  far  straying  from  his  peers : 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  betray  their  hidden  fears.* 


■ 
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Ih  this  Essay  I  shall  give  the  best  account  I  can  of  the  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity  from  the  writings  of  others,  and 
afterwards  add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  explanation  of  the 
terms  employed  in  this  controversy.  Of  Mr.  Hobbes's  discourse 
on  this  subject,  I  should  be  nearly  disposed  to  say  with  Gassendii 
when  another  work  of  hia,  *De  Cive,'  was  presented  to  him, 
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'  This  treatise,  though  amall  ia  bulk,  is  in  my  judgment  the  very 
marrow  of  philoiiophy.'  In  order  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
new  of  the  tjuestioo,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  some  things  I  hare 
before  stated,  for  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  wet!  as  other 
circumstances  will*  I  hope,  be  a  suHicient  excuse. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  stated  by  this  author  with  great  force 
and  precision  ua  a  general  question  of  cause  and  effect,  and  with 
scarcely  any  particular  reference  to  his  mechanical  theory  of  the 
mind.  From  this  naked  simple  view  of  the  matter,  I  cannot  con- 
sistently with  truth  withhold  my  full  and  entire  assent.  The  ground- 
work, the  pure  basis  of  the  doctrine  is  in  my  opinion  incontestable ; 
it  cannot  be  denied  without  oTcrtuming  all  the  rules  of  science,  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  understanding  :  whoever  atucks 
it  there  in  its  stronghold,  will  only  injure  the  cause  he  espouses.  It 
is  that  rock  upon  which  whoever  falls  will  be  dashed  to  pieces.  But 
though  I  cannot  pretend  to  undermine  the  foundation,  yet  I  may 
attempt  to  shake  some  parts  of  the  superstructure,  and  to  clear  away 
the  crust  of  materialism  which  has  grown  over  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  representations  which  have  commonly  been  given  of  the  subject 
by  the  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  argument  are  almost  equally 
errooeous,  and  their  opposite  conclusions  built  on  an  equal  mis- 
conception of  the  true  principle  of  necessity.  By  the  principle  of 
moral  or  philosophical  necessity  is  meant  then  that  the  mind  is  in- 
variably governed  by  certain  laws  which  determine  all  its  operations ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  regular  succession  of  cause  and  effect  is 
not  confined  to  mere  matter,  while  the  impulses  of  the  will  are  left 
quite  unaccounted  for,  self  caused,  perfectly  contingent  and  fantastical. 
We  in  general  attribute  tho&e  things  to  chance  the  causes  of  which 
we  do  not  understand,  both  in  mind  and  matter.  But  as  there  is  a 
greater  latitude  and  inconstancy  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  inso- 
much that  we  can  hardly  ever  predict  with  certainty  the  effect  of 
particular  motived  on  the  mind^  the  opinion  of  chance,  arbitrary 
inclination,  or  self-determination  had  gained  much  deeper  root  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  mind  than  to  those  of  matter.  The 
fallacy  of  this  opinion  Hobbes  has  exposed  in  a  masterly,  and  I  think 
unanswerable  manner,  and  without  running  into  those  paradoxical 
conclusions  from  the  first  position  which  later  necessarians  have 
deduced  from  it.  He  aHirms  that  necessity  is  perfectly  consistent 
vnth  human  liberty  ;  that  is,  that  the  most  strict  and  inviolable  con- 
nexion of  cause  and  effect  does  not  prevent  the  full,  free,  and  un- 
restrained development  of  certain  powers  in  the  agent,  or  take  away 
the  distinction  between  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment,  but  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  reasoning. 
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Except  Dr.  Jonathao  Edwards,  he  U  the  only  professed  necessarun 
that  I  know  of  who  has  oot  been  led,  by  the  customary  use  of 
language,  to  qail  the  original  definition  of  the  term,  and  to  slide  from 
a  philosophical  into  a  vulgar  and  practical  necessity.  But  I  will 
state  his  rcasoniog  in  his  own  words,  which  are  the  bcit.  They  arc 
as  follows : 

*  My  opinion  about  Liberty  and  Necessity, 

'  Firsti  I  conceive  that  when  it  cometh  into  a  man's  miod  to  do  or 
not  to  do  some  certain  actioQ,  if  he  have  no  time  to  deUberate,  the 
doing  it  or  abstaining  necessarily  follows  the  present  thought  he  hath 
of  the  good  or  evil  consequences  thereof  to  himself;  as,  for  example, 
in  sudden  anger  the  action  shall  follow  the  thought  of  rcrcnge  ;  tn 
sudden  fear,  the  thought  of  escape ;  also  when  a  man  hath  time  to 
deliberate,  but  dcliberateth  not,  because  never  any  thing  appeared  that 
could  him  make  doubt  of  the  consequence,  the  action  follows  hU 
opinion  of  the  goodness  or  harm  of  it.  These  actions  I  call  volun- 
tary,  because  these  actions  that  foUovj  immeJiately  the  last  appetite  are 
roluntary,  are  here  :  where  is  only  one  appetite  that  one  is  the  last. 

*  Scco/tilfyt  I  conceive  when  a  man  deliberates  whether  he  shall  do  a 
thing  or  not  do  it,  that  be  does  nothing  else  but  consider  whether  it 
be  belter  for  himself  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it ;  and  to  consider  an 
action,  is  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  it  both  good  and  evil  ;  from 
whence  is  to  be  inferred,  that  cicliberation  is  nothing  else  but  alternate 
imagination  of  the  good  and  eril  sequels  of  an  action,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thing)  alternate  hope  and  fcar,  or  alternate  appetite  to  do  or 
quit  the  action  of  which  he  deliberateth. 

^Thirdly.,  I  conceive  that  in  all  deliberations,  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
alternate  succession  of  contrary  appetites,  the  last  is  that  which  we 
call  the  will,  and  is  immediately  next  before  the  doing  oi  the  action, 
or  next  before  the  doing  of  it  become  impossible.  All  other 
appetites  to  do,  and  to  quit,  that  come  upon  a  man  during  his  delibera- 
tions, arc  called  intentions,  and  inclinations,  but  not  wills,  there  being 
but  one  will,  which  also  in  this  case  may  be  called  the  last  will, 
though  the  intentions  change  often. 

*  Fourthly^  I  conceive  that  those  actions  which  a  man  is  said  to  do 
upon  deliberation,  are  said  to  be  voluntary,  and  done  upon  choice  and 
election,  so  that  voluntary  action,  and  action  proceeding  from 
election  is  the  same  thing ;  and  that  of  a  voluntary  agent,  it  is  alt 
one  to  say,  he  is  free,  and  to  say^  he  hath  not  made  an  end  of 
deliberating. 

'  Fifthly,  I  conceive  liberty  to  be  rightly  defined  in  this  manner  ; 
liberty  is  the  absence  of  all  the  impediments  to  action  that  are  not 
contamed  in  tlie  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent,  as  for 
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lid  tu  dcKcnd   freely, 


ha»e   liberty 


I 

I 


~«xaniplc,  the  water 

dlnccad  by  the  channel  of  the  river,  because  there  is  no  ira- 
pedimetit  that  way,  but  not  acroBfi,  because  the  banks  are  im- 
pediments, and  though  the  water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men  never  say  it 
vnaiM  the  liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  bccauac  the 
impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrinsical.  So  also 
we  say,  he  that  16  tied  wants  the  liberty  to  go,  because  the  im- 
pediraent  is  not  in  him,  but  in  bis  bands;  whereas  we  say  not  so 
of  him  that  is  sick  or  lame,  because  the  impediment  is  in  himself. 

*  Sixthly y  I  conceive  that  nothing  taketh  beginning  from  itself,  but 
from  the  action  of  some  other  immediate  agent  without  itself.  And 
tibat,  therefore,  when  first  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something, 
to  which  immediately  before  he  had  no  appetite  oor  will,  the  cause  of 
hi*  will,  is  not  the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not  in  his  own 
dtfpoiiDg ;  so  that  whereat  it  is  out  of  controversy,  that  of  voluoury 
actions  the  will  is  the  necessary  cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said,  the 
will  is  also  caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  disposcth  not,  it 
followeth,  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of  them  necessary  causes, 
and  therefore  are  necessitated. 

'  Seventh/y^  I  hold  that  to  be  a  sufficient  cause,  to  which  nothing  is 
wanting  that  13  needful  to  the  producing  of  the  effect.  The  same 
also  is  a  necessary  cause.  For  if  it  be  possible  that  a  sufficient  cause 
shall  not  bring  forth  the  effect,  then  there  wanteth  somewhat  which 
wu  needful  to  the  producing  of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  suifi- 
dent ;  but  if  it  be  impossible  that  a  sullicietit  cause  should  not  pro- 
duce the  effect,  then  is  a  sufficient  cause  a  necessary  cause  (for  that 
it  said  to  produce  an  effect  necessarily  that  cannot  but  produce  it;) 
beoce  it  is  manifest,  that  whatsoever  is  produced,  is  produced 
necessarily:  for  whatsoever  is  produced  hath  had  a  sufficient  cause 
to  produce  it,  or  else  it  had  nut  been ;  and  therefore  also  voluntary 
actions  are  neccsaiutcd. 

*  Lastly,  I  hold  that  the  ordinary  dcfmition  of  a  free  agent, 
namely,  that  a  free  agent,  is  that,  which,  when  all  things  arc  present 
which  are  needful  to  produce  the  effect,  can  nevertheless  not  produce 
it,  implies  a  contradiction,  and  is  nonsense;  being  as  much  as  to  say, 
ihe  cause  may  be  nifficicot,  that  is  to  say  necessary,  and  yet  the  effect 
ifaail  not  follow. 

*  My  Reasons. — For  the  first  fire  points,  wherein  it  is  explicated 
—  I.  what  spontaneity  b;    2.   what  deliberation  is;  3.  what  will, 

Iiropension  and  appetite  are;  .}.  what  a  frcc-agent  is;  $.  what 
ibeny  is ;  there  can  no  other  proof  be  offered  but  every  man's  own 
experience,  by  reflection  on  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  him- 
self meaneth    when    he   saith    an    action     is    spontaneous :    a    man 
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delibcratCB :  such  is  his  will :  that  agent  or  that  actioD  ii  hce. 
he  that  reHecteth  to  on  himself,  cannot  but  be  satistiedi  that  delibera- 
tion is  the  consideration  of  the  good  or  eril  setjuels  of  an  action  to 
come;  that  by  spontaneity  is  meant  inconsiderate  action  (or  else 
nothing  is  meant  by  it] ;  that  will  is  the  last  act  of  our  deliberation  i 
that  a  free-agent  is  he  that  can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  he  will ; 
and  that  liberty  is  the  absence  of  exicrnal  impcdimentii.  But,  to 
those  that  out  of  custom  speak  not  what  they  Lonceire,  but  what  they 
hear,  and  arc  not  able,  or  will  not  take  the  pains  to  consider  what 
ihey  think  when  ihcy  bear  such  words,  no  argument  can  be  suffi- 
cicot ;  because  experience  and  matter  of  fact  is  not  verified  by  other 
men's  arguments,  but  by  every  man's  own  sense  and  memory.  For 
example,  how  can  it  be  proved  that  to  love  a  thing  and  to  think  it 
good  is  all  one,  to  a  man  that  hath  not  marked  his  own  meaning  by 
those  words  ?  or  how  can  it  be  proved  that  eternity  is  not  nunc  tiam 
to  a  man  tliat  says  those  words  by  custom,  and  never  considers  how 
he  can  conceive  the  thing  in  his  mind  ?  Also  the  sixth  point,  that 
a  man  cannot  imagine  any  thing  to  begin  without  a  cause,  can  no  other 
way  be  made  known,  but  by  trying  how  be  can  imagine  it ;  but  if  he 
try,  he  shall  fmd  at  much  reason  (if  there  be  no  cause  of  the  thing) 
to  conceive  it  should  be^in  at  one  time  as  another,  that  he  hath  equal 
rcMon  to  think  it  should  begin  at  all  timets,  which  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  he  must  think  there  was  some  special  cause  why  it  began  then, 
ritther  than  sooner  or  later,  ureise  that  it  began  never,  but  was  eternal. 
•  Por  the  seventh  point,  which  is,  that  all  events  have  necessary 
causes,  it  is  there  proved  in  that  they  have  su^icient  causes.  Further, 
let  us  in  this  place  also  suppose  any  event  never  so  casual,  as  the 
throwing  (for  example)  "amesacc"  upon  a  pair  of  dice,  and  see  if 
it  must  not  have  been  necessary  before  it  was  thrown.  For  seeing  it 
was  thrown,  it  had  a  beginning,  and  consequently  a  sufficient  cause  to 
produce  it,  consisting  partly  in  the  dice,  partly  in  outward  things,  as 
ihc  posture  of  the  |wrts  of  the  hand,  the  me;i«ure  of  force  applied  by 
the  caster,  the  posture  of  the  parts  of  the  table,  and  the  like.  In 
Num,  tlierc  was  nothing  wanting  which  was  necessarily  requisite  to 
the  producing  of  that  particular  cast,  and  consequently  the  cast  was 
neccuarily  thrown  ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  thrown,  there  had  wanted 
tiomewhat  requisite  lu  the  throwing  of  it,  and  so  the  cause  had  not 
been  sufficient.  In  the  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  every 
other  accident,  how  contingent  soever  it  seem,  or  how  voluntary 
soever  it  be,  is  produced  necessarily.  The  same  may  be  proved  also 
in  this  manner.  Let  the  case  be  put,  for  example,  of  the  weather : 
'lis  necessary  that  to-morrow  it  shall  rain  or  not  rain.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  not  necessary  it  shall  rain,  it  is  neccssarv  it  shall  not  rain,  other- 
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wt«e  there  19  no  necessity  that  the  propOBirioo,  it  shall  rain  or  not 
rain,  »Kould  be  true.  I  know  there  be  some  that  say,  it  may  neceft- 
safily  be  true  that  one  of  the  two  shall  come  to  pa&s,  but  not,  singly 
that  it  iball  rain,  or  that  it  shall  not  rain,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
one  of  them  is  necessary,  yet  neither  of  them  is  necessary ;  and 
iherefore  to  seem  to  avoid  that  absurdity,  they  make  a  distinction, 
that  neither  of  them  is  true  determinate,  but  indeterminate,  which  di»- 
tinciioD  either  signifies  no  more  but  this,  one  of  them  is  true,  but  we 
know  not  which,  and  so  the  necessity  remains,  though  we  know  it 
not ;  or  if  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  he  not  that,  it  hath  no 
meaning,  and  they  might  as  well  have  said,  one  of  them  is  true 
tiurice,  but  neither  of  them,  tu  patultce. 

*■  The  last  thing  in  which  also  consisteth  the  whole  controversy, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  agent,  which  when  all 
things  requisite  to  action  are  present,  can  nevertheless  forbear  to  pro- 
duce it;  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom 
from  necessity,  is  easily  inferred  from  that  which  hatli  been  before 
alleged.  For  if  it  be  an  agent  it  can  work,  and  tf  it  work  there  is 
nothing  wanting  of  what  is  requisite  to  jiroduce  the  action,  and  con- 
sequently the  cause  of  the  action  is  sufficient,  and  if  sufficient,  then 
alio  necessary,  as  hath  been  proved  before.  And  thus  you  see  how 
the  inconveniences,  which  it  is  objected  must  follow  upon  the  holding 
of  necessity,  are  avoided,  and  the  necessity  itself  demonRtratively 
proved.  To  which  I  could  add,  if  I  thought  it  good  logic,  the 
inconvenience  of  denying  necessity,  as  that  it  desiroyeth  both  the 
decrees  and  the  prescience  of  God  Almighty;  for  whatsoever  God 
hath  purposed  to  bring  to  pass  by  man,  as  an  instrument,  or  forcseeth 
shall  come  to  pass;  a  man,  if  he  have  liberty  as  hath  been  aHirmed 
from  oecessiution,  might  frustrate,  and  make  not  to  come  to  pass,  and 
God  should  either  not  foreknow  it,  and  not  decree  it,  or  he  should 
foreknow  such  things  shall  be,  as  shall  never  be,  and  decree  that 
which  shall  never  come  to  pass.  This  is  all  that  hath  come  into  my 
miiul  touching  thie  question  since  I  last  considered  it.' 

The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  uken  is  addressed 
to  the  Marquis  oi  Newcastle,  and  dated  at  Rouen  in  1651,  twenty 
years  before  itie  publication  of  Spinoza's  most  exact  and  beautlhil 
demonstration  of  the  same  principle.  Some  of  Hobbes's  antagonists 
had  charged  him  with  having  borrowed  his  arguments  from  Mar- 
•ennus,  a  French  author ;  to  which  in  one  of  his  controversial  tracts 
Hobbes  replies  with  some  contempt,  that  this  Marsennus  had  heard 
him  talk  on  the  subject  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and  had  borrowed 
them  from  him.  Dr.  Priestley  has  done  justice  to  Hobbes  on  this 
question  of  necessity,  and  I  suspect  more  than  justice  in  denying  that 
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the  Stoics  were  acquainted  with  the  »amc  principle.  At  any  rate, 
the  modem  commentators  on  the  subject  (and  Dr.  Priestley  among 
them)  have  added  nothing  to  it  but  absurdities,  from  which  our 
author's  logic  protected  him  ;  for  he  seldom  reasoned  wrong  but 
when  he  reasoned  from  wrong  premises.  As  tliii  c|uef(tion  tB  one  of 
the  most  intercftting  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  I  shall  perhaps  be 
excused  for  adding  one  more  extract  (of  considerable  length)  to 
prove  that  HDbbe5  is  not,  in  this  instance,  chargeable  with  the  prac- 
tical inferences  which  have  been  made  from  his  doctrine.  In  answer 
to  the  objections  of  Bishop  Bramhall,  with  whom  he  had  a  con- 
troversy on  the  subject,  he  says : 

*  Of  the  arguments  from  reanon,  the  first  is  that  which  his  Lord 
ship  saith  is  drawn  from  Zeno's  beating  of  his  man,  which  is  there- 
fore called  jir^umentum  BarvS/tum,  that  is  to  say,  a  wooden  argument. 
The  story  is  this :  Zeno  held  that  all  actions  were  necessary :  his 
nun  therefore  being  for  some  fault  beaten,  excused  himself  upon  the 
necessity  of  it:  to  avoid  this  excuse,  his  master  pleaded  likewise  the 
necessity  of  beating  him.  So  that  not  he  that  maintained,  but  he 
that  derided  the  necessity  was  beaten,  contrary  to  that  his  Lordship 
would  infer. 

*  The  second  argument  is  taken  from  certain  inconveniences  which 
his  Lordship  thinks  would  follow  such  an  opinion. 

*  The  first  inconvenience,  he  says,  is  this,  that  the  laws  which 
prohibit  any  action  will  be  unjust. 

*3.  That  all  consultations  are  rain. 

*  3.  That  admonitions  to  men  of  understanding  are  of  iko  raore  uae 
than  to  children,  fools,  and  madmen. 

*  4.  That  praise,  dispraise,  reward  and  punishment  are  in  rain. 

*  5  and  ^.  That  counsels,  arts,  arms,  books,  tnstrumeots,  study, 
tutom,  mcilicinc5  arc  in  vain>' 

Hobbcs's  ADiwcr  to  these  coacliuioM  is  I  thiak  quite  satii&ctory. 
He  t«y»— 

*Tu  which  arfjumeats  his  Lordship,  expecting  I  should  answer  by 
uying,  **  the  ignorance  of  the  erent  were  enough  to  make  us  use  the 
niennsi*'  adds  (as  it  were  a  reply  to  my  answer  foreseen)  these  words, 
**  ^Ut .'  Ae«*  ihtmtJ  9mr  imI  iiseowwy  the  tvemt  ie  a  tt^unx  motive  to 
HMif  ut  UH  the  mttnu  ^  **  Wherein  his  Lordship  says  right :  but  ray 
unswrr  in  not  that  which  he  ex[>ectrth.     I  answer : 

*  I'irst,  that  the  necessity  of  an  actkw  doth  not  make  the  laws  that 
iirohibit  it  unjust.  To  let  pus  that  not  the  oecenttr.  but  the  will  to 
[trrsk  the  law  mnketh  the  action  un jaM» bccmoe  the  Uw  regprdeth  the 
will  And  no  other  antecedent  cause  of  actioa,  ood  to  let  pais  that  no 
Uw  can  possibly  be  unjust,  inasmuch  ss  every  man  nuketh  (by  his 
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coiweot)  the  Uw  he  ia  bouod  to  keep,  and  which  consequently  must 
be  just,  unJesK  a  man  can  be  unjust  to  himself; — I  say,  what  necessary 
cause  soever  precede  an  action,  yet  if  the  action  be  forbidden^  he  that 
doth  it  willingly  may  be  justly  punished.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
law  on  pain  of  death  prohibit  stealing,  and  that  there  be  a  man  who 
by  the  strength  of  temptation  is  necessitated  to  steal,  and  is  thereupon 
put  to  death,  docs  not  this  punishment  deter  others  from  stealing? 
Is  ii  not  3  cause  that  others  steal  noi  ^  Doth  it  not  frame  and  make 
their  wills  to  justice  ?  To  make  the  law  is  therefore  to  make  a  cause 
of  justice,  and  to  necessitate  justice,  and  consequently  'tis  no  injustice 
to  make  such  a  law.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  not  to  grie?e  the 
delinquent  for  what  ts  past  and  not  to  be  undone ;  but  to  make  him 
and  others  juit  that  else  would  not  be  so  ;  and  respecteth  not  the  evil 
act  past,  bat  the  good  to  come.  Insomuch  as  without  the  good  inten- 
tion for  the  future,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  would  justify  his  killing 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

'  Secondly,  I  deny  that  it  maketh  consultations  to  be  vain.  *Tis 
the  consultation  that  causeth  a  man  and  necessitateth  him  to  choose 
to  do  one  thing  rather  than  another :  so  that  unless  a  man  say  that 
that  cause  is  in  vain  which  necessitateth  the  cfl^ect^  he  cannot  infer 
the  super fluousoess  of  consultation  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  election 
proceeding  from  it.  But  it  scemeth  his  Lordship  reasons  thus  :  *'  If  I 
must  do  this  rather  than  that,  I  shall  do  it  though  I  consult  not  at  all ;  '* 
which  is  a  false  proposition  and  a  false  consequence,  and  no  better  than 
this;  **  If  I  shall  live  til!  to-morrow,  I  shall  live  till  to-morrow,  though  I 
run  myself  through  with  a  sword  to-day."  If  there  be  a  necessity  that 
an  acu'on  shall  be  done,  or  that  any  effect  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  requisite  as 
a  means  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  determined  that 
one  thing  shall  be  chosen  before  another,  'tis  determined  also  for 
what  cause  it  shall  be  chosen*  which  cause  for  the  most  part  is 
deliberation  or  consultation  ;  and  therefore  consultation  is  not  in  rain, 
and  itxleed  the  less  in  vain  by  how  much  the  election  is  more 
necessitated,  if  morr  and  iut  had  any  place  in  necessity. 

'The  same  answer  is  to  be  given  to  tlie  third  supposed  incon- 
venience, namely,  that  admonitions  arc  in  vain  ;  for  admonitions  are 
parts  of  consultation,  the  admonitor  being  a  counsellor  for  the  time  to 
him  that  is  admonished. 

•  The  fourth  pretended  inconvenience  is,  that  praise,  dispraise, 
reward  and  punishment  will  be  in  vain.  To  which  T  answer,  that 
for  praise  and  dispraise,  they  depend  not  at  all  on  the  necessity  of  the 
action  praised  or  dispraised.  For  what  is  it  else  to  praise,  but  to  say 
a  thing  is  good ;  good,  I  say,  for  me  or  for  some  body  else,  or  for 
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the  sute  aod  comnKM) wealth  ?  And  what  b  k  ti>  ny  an  kctioB  ii 
good*  but  to  cay  it  is  as  I  would  wish,  or  as  aootber  voold  hare  it, 
or  accordiog  to  the  Mrill  of  the  »ute,  that  is  to  sn,  accordiog  co  tlie 
bw.  Doci  my  Lord  think  that  do  action  can  pitaae  me  or  him  or 
^  commonwealth,  that  ihould  proceed  from  mcemity  ?  Thiagi 
may  therefore  be  oecefsary,  aod  yet  prauewottfay»  a*  dao  ■rumiij. 
and  yet  dispraised,  and  neither  of  them  both  in  vaio,  htcmai  prabe 
and  disprai»e,  and  likewise  reward  and  ponishinefll,  do  by  example 
make  and  conform  the  wilt  to  good  aod  eril.  It  was  a  rery  great 
praise  id  my  opinion  that  V'eUehu  Patercnhu  gives  Caio,  when  be 
mya  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  et  tpua  oGitr  hm  mam  pttmt. 

*To  the  last  objection,  that  counieJa,  arts,  arms,  natrmncBts, 
books,  study,  medicine&,  and  the  like  would  be  snpetflaims  tSie  mme 
Uttwcr  tetTCS  as  to  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  thjt  tlM  COSiatautmi^ 
jf  ^  tfnt  thaii  comt  to  fat,  then  k  tbJI  tmm  t»  pmu  mitteml  ki 
tmuts,  IS  a  lalse  one,  and  thoae  things  oanird  comms,  arts,  anns, 
5tc.  are  the  causes  of  those  effects.' — Page  191. 

■  His  Lordship's  third  argorocm  consisceth  in  other  mconTmieaces, 
which  he  saith  will  follow,  namely,  impiety,  aod  oegligeDOc  of 
religious  duties,  as  repentance  aod  zeal  to  God's  scrrice,  &c  To 
which  I  answer  as  to  the  rest,  that  they  follow  doc  I  moat  confess, 
if  we  consider  the  greuett  pan  of  mankind,  not  as  they  abonld  be, 
but  as  they  are,  that  is,  as  men  whom  cidier  the  study  of  ac(|timDg 
wealth  or  preferment,  or  whom  the  appetite  t^ttomtX  delists  or  the 
iinpatietKre  of  meditation,  or  the  rash  embraciag  of  wrong  principles 
biw  mnde  unapt  to  discnss  the  troth  of  thaaga;  I  mna^  I  say, 
eonfrM  that  the  dispute  of  tfass  <nicsunn  w3l  r^ber  bait  ihu  help 
their  piety,  and  therefore  if  his  Lordsfam  had  not  desired  tim  aiswer, 
I  shoiUd  not  hare  written  it,  nor  do  I  write  it  bnt  in  hopes  yoor 
Ltvilklup  and  his  will  keep  it  priTste.  Kercfthclcss  in  rcwj  truth, 
the  necessity  uf  erenu  does  ooc  of  itself  draw  with  it  any  impiety  at 
1^1.  For  piety  consisteth  only  in  two  tlimgs:  one  that  we  bonoor 
Go<.l  in  oar  hearta.  whkb  ia,  ibac  «« tbink  as  highly  of  his  power  as 
wv  can,  (for  to  bMoor  any  thin|  ia  nodii^g  dae  fane  to  tUnfc  it  to  be 
•f  grrat  power).  The  other  n  ibK  «t  sigM^  that  bonoor  and 
f«(Mm  by  our  words  aod  nctioDS.  wbkb  it  caDed  nAmr,  or  vt>rafaip 
•f  Owl.  '  He  thereforv  tbift  tblibtb  cbat  ail  tbinga  proceed  from 
Qod*!  riernal  will,  and  cnaaB^pKody  wtt  oLnworj,  oocs  be  not  think 
Ood  omnipotrni  i  Ooc*  be  not  wiecai  of  bis  power  as  highly  as  is 
MMtihh^  which  is  10  honour  God  m  Bmeb  as  may  be  in  bis  heart  i 
Again*  he  thai  ihinkcth  acs  is  be  not  omre  apt  by  attroal  actt  aod 
words  to  acknowWdgt  it,  than  be  xhm  tbi^ctb  otbervise  ?  Yet  is 
iMi  rxtrriMl  •dMOwlc.^gment  the  toBae  tbiag  «bicb  we  call  worship ; 
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■o  that  this  opinioo  fortifieA  piety  in  both  kinds,  external  and  tDteraal, 
aod  therefore  Is  far  from  destroying  it.  And  for  repentance,  which 
i«  nothing  else  but  a  glad  returning  into  the  right  way,  after  the  grief 
of  being  out  of  the  way,  though  the  cause  that  made  him  go  astray 
were  necrasary,  3ret  there  is  oo  reason  why  he  should  not  grieve  » 
and,  agam,  though  the  cause  why  he  returned  into  the  way  were 
nccescary,  there  remaioeth  stilt  the  cause  of  Joy.  So  that  the 
neceuicy  of  the  acting  taketh  away  neither  of  those  parts  of  re- 
pentance— grief  for  the  error,  and  joy  for  returning/ — Tripoli  p.  192. 

The  author  afterwards  properly  defines  a  moral  agent  to  be  one 
that  acts  from  dchberation,  choice,  or  wiJl,  not  from  indi^crcncc ; 
and,  speaking  of  the  supposed  iaconsiittcncy  between  choice  and 
pecccsity,  adds : 

'Commonly  when  we  see  and  know  the  strength  that  moves  us, 
we  acknowledge  necessity  ;  but  when  we  sec  not  or  mark  not  the 
force  that  moves  us,  we  then  think  there  is  none,  and  that  it  is  not 
causes  but  liberty  that  produceth  the  action.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
tfaiok  he  doth  not  choose  this  that  of  necessity  chooses  it,  but  they 
might  as  well  say,  fire  doth  not  bum,  because  it  burns  of  necessity.' 

The  general  question  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  HoUws  in  the  beginning 
of  his  treatise :  the  point  is  not,  he  Hays,  *  whether  a  man  can  be  a 
free  agent ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  speak  or 
be  silent,  according  to  his  will,  but  whether  the  will  to  write,  and  the 
will  to  forbear,  come  upon  him  according  to  his  will,  or  according  to 
any  thing  else  in  his  own  power.  1  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that 
I  can  do  if  I  will ;  but  to  say — I  can  will  if  I  will,  I  take  10  be  an 
ibsurd  speech.  In  6ne,  that  freedom  which  men  commonly  tind  in 
books,  that  which  tlie  poets  chaum  in  the  theatres,  and  the  shepherds 
on  the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the  pulpits,  and  the 
doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that  which  the  common  people  in  the 
markets,  aod  all  mankiiK)  in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the 
same  that  I  assent  unto,  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  he 
will,  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will  is  a  question  neither  the 
bishop  nor  they  ever  thought  on.' 

All  in  which  I  differ  from  Hobbes  is,  that  I  think  there  is  a  real 
freedom  of  choice  and  will,  as  well  as  of  action,  in  the  sense  of  the 
author,  that  is,  not  a  freedom  from  ncces&ity  or  causes  in  either  case, 
but  a  liberty  in  any  given  agent  to  exert  certain  powers  without 
being  controlled  or  impeded  in  their  exercise  by  another  ajient. 

HclvettuB  aays,  *  It  is  true  we  can  form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of 
the  word  lilerty^  understood  in  a  common  sense,  A  man  is  free  who 
is  neither  toiided  with  irona,  nor  confined  in  prison,  nor  intimidated 
like  the  slave  by  the  dread  of  chastisement :  in  this  sense,  the  liberty 
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of  a  man  consists  in  the  free  exercise  of  liis  power :  I  Bay  of  his 
power,  because  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  mistake  for  a  want  of  tiberty 
the  incapacity  we  are  under  to  pierce  the  clouds  like  the  eagle,  to  live 
under  the  water  like  the  whale,  or  to  become  king,  emperor,  or  pope. 
We  have  so  far  a  aufHcienily  clear  idea  of  the  word.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  case  when  we  come  to  apply  liberty  to  the  will.  What 
must  this  liberty  then  mean  ?  We  can  only  undersuod  by  it  a  free 
power  of  willing  or  not  willing  a  thing :  but  this  power  would  imply  that 
there  may  be  a  will  without  motives,  and  consequently  an  effect  with- 
out a  cause.  A  philosophtcaJ  treatise  on  the  liberty  of  the  will  would 
be  a  treatise  of  effects  without  u  cause.' — Hrlvttiui  an  tbe  MinJ^  p.  44. 

Now  I  cannot  perceive  why  there  is  any  more  difficulty  in  annexing 
a  meaning  to  the  word  liberty,  as  it  relates  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
than  as  it  relates  to  those  of  the  body,  or  why  a  treatise  of  the  one 
should  be  a  treatise  of  effects  without  a  cause  any  more  than  of  the 
other,  if  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  necessity  is  lost  in  this 
case,  it  is  not  because  liberty  but  because  necessity  can  have  no  place 
in  the  will,  or  because  we  cannot  easily  put  a  padlock  00  the  mind. 
If  tbe  prisoner  who  has  his  chains  struck  off,  walks  or  rune,  dancei 
or  leaps,  it  this  an  instance  of  an  elTect  without  a  cause,  because  it  ii 
an  effect  of  liberty,  or  of  what  Heivetius  calls  the  free  exercise  of 
his  power  ?  Not  that  he  can  exert  this  power  without  means  or 
motives,  that  is,  without  ground  to  move  on,  or  limbs  to  move  with, 
or  breath  to  draw,  or  will  to  impel  him,  but  *  with  all  these  means 
and  appliances  to  boot '  he  has  a  power  to  do  certain  things  which 
his  chains  deprived  him  of  the  liberty  of  doing,  but  which  the  striking 
them  off  restores  to  him  again.  Why  then,  if  liberty  does  not  in  its 
common  sense  ligni^  an  effect  without  a  cause,  but  the  free  exercise 
of  a  power,  did  it  not  signify  the  same  thing  or  something  similar  as 
applied  to  the  mind  ^  Has  the  mind  no  powers,  or  are  they  necessarily 
impeded  and  hindered  from  operating  ?  My  notion  of  a  free  agent, 
[  confess,  is  not  that  represented  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  one  that 
when  all  things  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  are  present  can  never- 
rhelesfi  not  produce  it ;  but  I  believe  a  free  agent  of  whatever  kind, 
is  one  which  where  all  things  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  are 
present,  can  produce  it ;  its  own  operation  not  being  hindered  by  any 
tiling  else.  The  body  is  said  to  be  free  when  it  haa  the  power  to  obey 
the  direction  of  the  will :  so  the  will  may  be  said  to  be  free  when  it  has 
the  power  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  The  absurdity  of 
the  libertarians  is  in  supposing  that  liberty  of  action,  and  liberty  of  will 
have  the  same  identical  source,  viz.  the  will ;  or  that  as  it  is  the  will  that 
moves  the  body,  so  it  is  the  will  that  moves  itself  in  order  to  be  free. 

Mr.    Locke's  chapter  'Oa  Power,*  in  the  first  volaroe  of  the 
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ff  contains  hU  account  of  liberty  and  necessity,  and  has  been 
more  found  fault  vitfa  than  any  other  part  of  his  work ;  I  think 
without  reason.  He  seems  evidently  to  have  admitted  the  definition 
of  necessity,  though  he  has  avoided  the  name,  which  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  misconception  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it  in  the  closest  rcasonioj;, 
nroch  less  as  a  term  of  general  signification.  In  other  words,  he 
denies  the  power  of  the  mind  to  act  without  a  cause  or  motive,  or, 
in  any  manner  in  any  circumstances,  from  mere  indifferency  and 
abeolute  self  motion ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  rejects  the  inference 
which  has  been  drawn  from  this  principle,  that  the  mind  is  not  an 
agent  at  all,  but  entirely  subject  to  external  force  or  blind  impulse. 
What  he  has  said  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  Hobbes's  general 
deBCription  of  practical  liberty,  'that  it  is  a  power  to  do,  if  we  will.' 
Thus,  according  to  Mr.  I^ocke,  it  would  not  be  so  absurd  to  gi?e  a 
restive  horse  the  spur  or  the  whip  to  make  him  go  straight  forward 
on  a  plain  road,  as  it  would  be  in  order  to  make  him  leap  up  a 
precipice  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  one  the  horse  has  a  power  or 
liberty  to  do  if  he  will,  the  other  he  has  no  power  to  do  at  any  rate. 
That  is,  here  are  two  sorts  of  impediments,  one  that  may  be  over> 
come,  and  which  it  is  right  to  take  means  to  overcome,  and  another 
which  cannot  be  overcome,  aod  which  it  is  therefore  absurd  to 
meddle  with.  To  say  that  these  two  necessities  are  in  effect  the 
same,  is  an  abuse  of  language ;  yet  for  not  lumping  them  together  in 
the  dashing  style  of  our  modern  wholesale  dealers  in  paradox,  Mr. 
Locke  ha8  been  made  the  subject  of  endless  abuse  and  contumely. 
The  dilTercnce  between  them,  as  slated  by  this  author  with  great 
force  and  earnestnci'S  of  feeling,  in  truth  conKtituteK  all  that  men  in 
general  mean  when  they  talk  of  freedom  of  will,  and  make  it,  as  in 
this  sense  it  is,  the  ground-work  of  morality.  There  are  certain 
powers  which  the  mind  has  of  governing  not  only  the  actions  of  the 
body,  but  of  regulating  its  own  thoughts  and  desires,  and  it  is  to 
make  us  exert  these  powers  that  all  the  distinctions,  rules  and 
sanciions  of  morality  have  been  established.  It  must  be  ridiadous 
I  to  attempt  to  make  us  do,  what  upon  the  face  of  the  thing  it  was 
IJcnown  we  could  not  du;  yet  it  is  on  this  literal  and  unqualified 
interpretation  of  the  term,  as  implying  a  flat  impossibility  of  the  con- 
trary, an  utter  incapacity  and  helplessness  in  the  mind,  a  concurrence 
of  causes  foreign  to  the  will  itself,  and  irresistible  in  their  effect,  and 
with  which  it  must  therefore  be  in  vain  to  contend,  that  most  of  the 
Lcoosequences  from  tl\e  doctrine  of  necessity  have  been  built ;  such 
as  that  reward  and  punishment  are  absurd  and  improper,  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  words  without  a  meaning,  that  the  asiassin  is  no  more  a 
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mora]  or  accountable  agent  than  the  dagger  which  he  uies,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  stamp.  The  sword  and  the  assassin  would  be 
equally  moral  and  accountable  agentd,  if  they  were  both  equally 
accessible  to  moral  motives,  that  is,  to  reward  and  punishment, 
praise  and  blame,  &c. ;  but  they  arc  not.  This  seems  to  be  a 
distinction  of  great  pith  and  moment.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
difference  of  words;  at  least  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  such 
motives  as  reward  and  punishment,  praise  and  blame,  should  be 
applied  or  not,  and  this  one  should  think  was  a  difference  of  practice. 
It  is  objected,  indeed,  that  still  both  are  equally  necessary  agents. 
But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  confusion  of  words.  It  is  in  vain  to 
exhort  t^amc  not  to  burn,  or  to  be  angry  with  poison  for  working  : 
and  it  would  be  equally  in  vain  to  exhort  men  to  certain  actions  or  to 
resent  others,  if  exhortation  and  resentment  had  no  more  effect  upon 
them,  that  is,  if  they  were  really  governed  by  the  same  sort  of  blind, 
phytical,  unreasoning,  unresisting  necessity.  In  fact,  the  Latest 
necessarians  have  abandoned  the  true,  original,  philosophical  meaning 
of  the  term}  in  which  it  implies  no  more  than  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  and  have  substituted  for  it  the  prejudiced  notion  of  thetr 
adversaries,  who  confound  it  with  mechanical  necessity,  *  Bxed  fate, 
foreknowledge  absolute,*  or  the  unconditional ^^i/  of  omnipotence. 

The  following  extracts  which  I  shall  condense  as  much  as  T  can 
consistently  with  the  nature  of  the  argument,  will  shew  the  view  which 
Mr.  Locke  has  taken  of  this  subject.  I  would  only  observe,  by  the  by, 
that  I  BO  far  agree  with  Hobbes  and  differ  from  Mr.  Locke,  in  think- 
ing that  liberty  in  the  most  extended  and  abstract  sense  is  applicable 
to  material  as  well  as  voluntary  agents ;  moral  liberty,  i.e.  freedom 
of  will  evidently  is  not,  because  such  agents  have  no  such  faculty. 

*  All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of,*  says  my  author,  *  re* 
ducing  themselves  to  these  two,  viz.  thinking  and  moving,  so  far  as  a 
man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move, 
according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a 
man  free.  Wherever  any  jwrformance  or  forbearance  are  not  equally 
in  a  man's  power,  wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow 
upon  the  preference  of  his  mind,  directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free, 
though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  Where  any  particular 
action  is  not  in  the  [xiwer  of  the  agent,  to  be  produced  by  him  accord- 
ing to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  that  agent  is  under 
necessity.  So  that  lilxrty  cannot  be  where  there  is  no  thought,  no 
volition,  no  will ;  but  there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  volition 
there  may  be  will,  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  consideration 
of  an  obvious  instance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

*  A  tennis-ball,  whether  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or 
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iyiDg  RCtU  at  rest,  h  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  it  is  because  we  conceive  not  a 
tennis-ball  to  think  ;  and  consequently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or  pre- 
ference of  motion  to  rest  or  xw  versu  ;  and  therefore  has  not  liberty, 
ia  not  a  free  agent,  but  both  iu  motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of 
necessity,  and  are  «o  called.  Likewise  a  man  falling  into  the  water  (a 
bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent. 
For  though  he  has  votitton,  though  he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling, 
yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not  being  in  hia  power,  the  stop  or 
cessation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  and  therefore 
therein  he  is  not  free.  80  a  man  striking  himself  or  his  friend  by  a 
convulsiTC  motion  of  his  arm,  no  body  thinks  he  has  in  this  liberty, 
every  one  pities  him  as  acting  by  necessity  and  constraint.' 

Here  I  will  just  stop  to  observe  that  the  stanch  sticklers  for 
neces«ity,  who  make  up  by  an  excess  of  zeal  for  their  want  of  know- 
ledge, would  read  this  passage  with  a  smile  of  self-complacent  con- 
tempt, and  remark  profoundly  that  whether  the  man  struck  his  friend 
00  purpose,  or  from  a  convulsive  motion,  he  was  equallv  under 
necessity,  and  the  object  of  pity.  Now  whether  he  is  an  object 
of  pity,  I  shall  not  dispute;  but  I  conceive  he  is  also  an  object  of 
anger  in  the  one  case  which  he  is  not  in  the  other,  because  anger 
will  prevent  a  man's  striking  you  again,  but  will  not  cure  him  of 
St.  Vitus's  dance.  It  is  to  this  sort  of  indincrimioate,  blind,  senseless 
necessity  which  neutralizes  all  things  and  actions,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  establishing  the  operation  of  causes,  destroys  the  distinction 
between  the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  necessity,  to  which  I  do  not 
profess  myself  a  convert. 

To  return. — '  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,'  proceeds  Mr. 
Locke,  *  so  it  is  tn  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  :  where  any  one  is  such, 
that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  Yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind, 
like  some  motions  to  the  body,  are  such  as  in  certain  circumstances  it 
cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  absence  by  the  utmost  effort  jt  can  use. 
.A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at  lilierty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and 
divert  bimsc'lf  with  other  cunirmplations.  And  sometimes  a  boister- 
ous passion  hurries  our  thoughts,  as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies, 
without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on  other  things  which  we 
would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to 
stop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body 
without,  or  of  the  mind  within,  according  as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer 
either  to  tbe  other,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  free  again.' 

*  But  freedom,'  says  my  author,  *  unless  it  reaches  farther  than  this, 
will  not  serve  the  turn  ;  and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea  that  a  man  is 
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not  free  fti  «ll,  if  he  is  not  as  free  to  will,  aa  he  is  to  act  what  he  wills. 
Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised  this  farther 
cjuestion,  whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ?  And  as  to  that  I  imagine 
that  a  man  in  reepect  of  willing^  when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once 
proposed  to  his  thoughts  aa  presently  [that  is,  immediately]  to  be 
done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reason  whereof  is  very  manifest ;  for  it 
being  unavoidable  that  the  action  depending  on  his  will  should  exist 
or  not  exist^  and  its  existence  or  non-existence  following  perfectly  the 
determtnatioD  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  action  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  will  the 
one,  or  the  other,  i.e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  since  one  of  them 
must  necesBarily  follow.'-— Page  246. 

This  seems  to  be  the  weak  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning,  and  is 
the  only  place,  as  I  remember,  where  he  has  considered  the  certainty  of 
the  event  as  inconsistent  with  the  practical  Hberty  for  which  he  con- 
tends. At  this  mte,  it  must  be  given  up  altogether :  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  liberty.  For  in  all  cases  whatever,  one  determination 
must  happen  rather  than  another.  In  all  cases  whatever,  we  must 
choose  either  one  way  or  another,  or  suspend  our  choice.  Suspense  and 
deliberation,  as  Helvetius  and  others  have  justly  remarked,  are  in  this 
sense  equally  necessary  with  precipitation  of  judgment.  The  actual 
or  final  event  is  in  both  cases  the  necessary  consequence  of  preceding 
causes,  but  that  does  not  destroy  freedom  of  choice  in  either  case,  if 
the  event  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  choice,  whether  the  time 
allowed  for  the  mind  to  choose  in,  be  longer  or  shorter.  If  by  liberty 
be  meant  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  then  liberty  is  a  non-entity  : 
but  if  it  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  concurrence  of  certain  powers  of 
an  agent  in  the  production  of  that  event,  then  ic  is  as  true  and  as  real 
a  thing  as  the  necessity  to  which  it  is  thus  opposed,  and  which  consists 
in  the  exclusion  of  certain  powers  possessed  by  an  agent  from  operating 
in  the  producing  of  any  event.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted, 
that  the  power  of  deliberation  is  the  moat  valuable  privilege  of  our 
rational  nature,  and  the  great  enlargement  of  the  discursive  faculty  of 
the  will.  Mr.  Locke  seems  only  to  have  erred  in  mistaking  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  or  extent  for  one  of  kind.  The  practical  truth  of  the 
distinction  is  undeniable.      His  words  are : — 

'  The  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  from  experience,  a 
power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  oi  any  of  its  desires, 
and  so  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of 
them,  examine  them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  them  with  others.  In 
this  lies  the  liberty  man  has ;  and  from  the  not  using  of  it  right  comes 
all  that  variety  of  mistakes,  errors,  and  faults,  which  we  run  into  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness:  whilst 
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we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our  wills,  and  engage  too  aoon 
before  due  examination.  For  during  the  sufipension  of  any  dcfiire, 
before  the  will  be  determined  to  action,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  arc  going  to 
do ;  and  when  upon  due  examination  we  have  judged,  we  have  done 
our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do,  in  pursuit  of  our  happiness ; 
aod  it  is  not  a  fault,  but  a.  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and 
act,  according  to  the  last  renult  of  a  fair  examination.  This  seems  to 
me  the  source  of  all  liberty  ;  in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  (T 
think  improperly)  called yr^-^wV// — -fijay,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

Moral  liberty,  it  should  seem  then,  all  the  liberty  which  a  man  has 
or  which  he  wants,  does  not  after  all  consist  in  a  power  of  indlfferency, 
or  in  a  power  of  choosing,  without  regard  to  motives,  but  in  a  power 
of  exciting  his  reason  and  of  obeying  it.  There  arc  two  general 
positions  advanced  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to 
neither  of  which  1  can  agree;  namely,  that  action  always  proceeds 
from  uneasiness,  and  that  we  are  perfect  judges  of  present  good  aod 
cril.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  true  indeed  that  nothing  can  be 
an  object  of  desire  till  wc  suffer  uneasiness  from  the  want  of  it,  but  it 
19  just  3M  true,  that  the  want  of  any  thing  does  not  cause  uneasiness  in 
the  mind,  unless  it  is  first  an  object  of  desire,  or  unless  the  prosjiect  of 
it  gives  us  pleasure.  As  to  the  second  position,  that  wc  cannot  be 
deceived  in  judging  of  our  actual  sensations,  it  would  be  true,  if  the 
Bcnution  and  the  judgment  formed  upon  it  were  the  same,  but  they 
Qcitlia  are  nor  can  be.  Let  any  person  smell  to  a  rose,  and  look  at 
a  beautiful  prospect  or  hear  a  fine  piece  of  music  at  the  same  instant, 
and  try  to  determine  which  of  them  gives  him  most  pleasure.  If 
he  bas  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Locke  cannot  pass  for  an  axiom.  From  not  accurately  distio- 
gnishing  between  sensation  and  judgment,  some  writers  have  been  led  to 
confound  good  and  evil  with  pleasure  and  pain.  Good  or  evil  is 
properly  that  which  gives  the  mind  pleasure  or  pain  on  reflection, 
that  is,  which  excites  rational  approbation  or  disapprobation.  To 
consider  these  two  things  as  either  the  same  or  in  any  regular  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  is  I  think  to  betray  a  very  6U[>erucial  acquain- 
tance with  human  nature.  Yet  in  defiance  of  the  necessary  distinction 
between  the  faculties  by  which  wc  feel  and  by  which  we  judge,  these 
moralists  have  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamenul  rule  that  all  pleasures 
which  arc  so  in  themselves  are  equally  good  and  commendable;  yet 
ai  these  ideas  relate  solely  to  the  reflex  impression  made  by  certain 
things  on  the  understanding,  to  insist  that  we  shall  judge  of  them  by 
an  appeal  to  the  senses,  is  unwisely  to  overturn  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  among  our  faculties,  and  to  force  one  to  do  the  office 
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For  tlu«  Uiere  seenu  do  more  reason  than  for  attciDptiDg 
I  tm  fiogen,  to  aee  a  sound,  or  feci  a  colour. 

'Oh  )  trho  can  luint  a  stin-bcain  to  the  blind; 


Or  make  hiin 


paint 

feel  a 


shadow  with  his  mind.' 


Yc<  efat  absurdity  of  the  attempt  arises  only  from  the  inaptitude  of 
tlw  tMgUi  to  the  object. 

AjBong  simple  idcai  Mr.  Locke  reckons  that  of  power.     It  were 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  given  it  as  simple  a  source  as  possible*  vis. 
tbc  feeling  we  have  of  it  to  our  own  minds,  which  he  sometimes  &eetns 
kklf  ioclined  to  do,  instead  of  rcferKog  it  to  our  observation  of  the 
■KressiTc  changes  which  uke  place  in  matter.     It  is  by  this  means 
alone,  that  is,  bv  making  it  an  original  idea  derived  from  within,  like 
the  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  visible 
composition  jiotl  decomposition  of  other  objects,  that  we  can  avoid 
being  driven  into  an  absolute  scepticism  with   regard  to  cause  and 
rtlVct.     For   Hume  has,   I   think,  demonstrated  that    in  the  mere 
mechanical  series  of  sensible  appearances,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
this  idea,  or  point  out  the  indissoluble  connection  of  one  event  with 
another,  any  more  than  tn  the  6ies  of  a  summer.     We  get  this  idea 
•olcly  from  the  exertion  of  muscular  or  voluntary  power  in  ourselves : 
whoever  hw  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  an  object,  must  have  the  idea 
of  power.     Under  the  idea  of  (>ower  I  include  all  that  relates  to  what 
we  call  force,  energy,  weakness*  ctfort,  ease,  difficulty,  imp088ibility,&c. 
Accurdiiiglv,   I   fthould  conceive  that  no  man  of  strong  passions,  or 
great  muKuUr  aciiviiy  would  ever  give  up  the  idea  of  power.    Hume, 
who  terms  to   have  discarded  it  with  the   least   compunction,  was 
AO  my,  indolent,  good-tempered  man,  who  did  not  care  to  stir  out  of 
hU  armchair ;    a   languid,    I<!picurean  philosopher,  of  a  reasonable 
corpulency,  who  was  hurried  away  b^  no  violent  passions,  or  intense 
dcsirea,  hut  looked  on  most  things  with  the  same  eye  of  Hstlcssness 
MmI  imiitlerence.     He  was  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  metaphysical 
of  all  met  J  physicians.     And  perhaps  he  was  so  for  the  reason  here 
■utcil.     'Inr  Scotch  in  general  are  not  metaphysicians:  they  have 
In  tavl  «lway«  a  purpose,  thev  aim  at   a  particular  point,  they  arc 
dctttminfd  upon  something  beforehand.     This  gives  a  hardness  and 
ritiidiiy  to  their  understandings,  and  takes  away  that  tremulous  senbi- 
bjTtlY  to  evtty  ilight  and  wandering  impression  which  is  neceasary  to 
complete  the  tinr  iuUnce  of  the  mind,  and  enable  us  to  follow  all  the 
lllfliihr  tliictuatiuni  uf  ihuught  through  their  nicest  distinctions. 

'I'o  lelurn  to  the  doctrine  of  necewity.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
kulhuiity  o(  but  one  more  writer,  who  haa  indeed  exhausted  the 
lubjw't^  and  anticipated  what  few  remarks  I  had  to  offer  upon  it :  T 
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mean  Jonathaa  Gdwards,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Will,  This  work, 
•ettiDg  aside  its  Calvinisdc  tendency  with  which  [  have  nothing  to 
do^  is  one  of  the  most  closely  reasooed,  elaborate,  acute,  serious,  and 
scosible  among  modern  productions.  No  metaphysician  can  read  it 
witfaom  feeling  a  wish  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  The  gravity  of 
the  matter  and  the  earnestness  of  the  manner  arc  alike  admirable. 
Hia  reasoning  is  not  of  that  kind,  which  consists  in  having  a  smart 
answer  for  every  trite  objection,  but  in  attaining  true  and  satikfactory 
lolutions  of  things  perceived  in  all  their  difficulty  and  in  all  their 
force,  and  in  every  variety  of  connexion.  He  evidently  writes  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  those,  who  tike  himself  are 
intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  not  an 
evasion  or  ambiguity  in  his  whole  book,  nor  a  wish  to  produce  any 
but  thorough  conviction.  He  does  nut  therefore  lead  his  readers  into 
a  labyrinth  of  words,  or  entangle  them  among  the  forms  of  logic,  or 
mount  the  airy  heights  of  abstraction,  but  descends  into  the  plain,  and 
mingles  uith  the  business  and  feelings  of  mankind,  and  grapples  with 
common  sense,  and  subdues  it  to  the  force  of  true  reason.  All 
pbiloftophy  depends  no  less  on  deep  and  real  feeling  than  on  power  of 
thought.  I  happen  to  have  Edwards's*  Inquiry  concerning  rrccwill,' 
and  Dr.  Priestley's  *  lUustrations  of  PhiloBopliical  Necessity,'  bound 
up  in  the  same  volume  :  and  I  confess  that  the  dilTereoce  in  the 
manner  of  these  two  writers  is  rather  striking.  The  plodding,  per- 
serenng,  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  one,  aod  the  easy,  cavalier,  verbal 
fluency  of  the  other,  form  a  complete  contrast  Dr.  Priestley's 
whole  aim  seems  to  be  to  evade  the  difHculties  of  his  subject, 
Edwards's  to  answer  them.  The  one  is  employed  according  to 
Berkeley's  allegory,  in  flinging  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  adversaries, 
while  the  other  is  taking  true  pains  in  digging  into  the  mine  of 
knowledge.  All  Dr.  Priestley's  arguments  on  this  subject  are  mere 
hacknied  common-places.  He  had  in  reality  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  truth,  I  conceive,  never  takes  very  deep  root  in  those  minds  on 
which  it  is  merely  engrafted.  He  uniformly  adopted  the  vantage 
ground  of  every  question,  and  borrowed  those  arguments  which  he 
found  most  easy  to  be  wielded,  and  of  most  service  in  that  kind  of 
busy  intellectual  war&re  to  which  he  was  habituated.  He  was  an 
able  controversialist,  not  a  philosophical  reasoncr. 

Dr.  Priestley  sutes  in  his  *  Illustrations'  and  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Horslcy,  that  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral  necessity  is 
merely  verbal.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect  in  the  mind,  '  Give  me  the  thing  and  I  will  readily  give  up 
the  name.'  It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Priestley  was  quite  as  much 
attached  to  the  name  as  to  the  thing,  and  that  the   philosophical 
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prismile  of  necessity,  without  its  unpopular  title,  would  have 
afforaed  him  but  little  satisfactioo.  Now  the  obnoxiousoess  of  the 
name,  and  in  my  opinion,  almost  all  the  difficulty  and  repugnance 
which  the  generality  of  men  find  in  admitting  the  doctrine  arises  from 
the  ambiguity  lurking  under  the  term  necessity,  which  includes  both 
kinds  of  necessity,  moral  and  physical,  and  with  which  Dr.  Priestley 
delights  to  probe  the  prejudices  of  his  adversaries,  chinking  the 
differences  of  moral  and  physical  ncccssiry  a  mere  question  of  words, 
and  that  provided  there  are  any  laws  or  any  causes  operating  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence  what  those  laws  or  causes 
are*  It  is  the  same  inability  to  dintinguish  between  one  cause  aod 
another  which  creates  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  necessity,  and 
which  is  exposed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  the  author  of  the 
•Inquiry  into  the  Will.'  He  says,  in  a  letter  written  expressly  to 
vindicate  himself  from  having  confounded  mora)  with  physical 
necessity,  *  On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared  that  the 
connexion  between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones  which 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  which  is  called 
moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  necestity  improperly  ;  and 
that  all  such  terms  as  musty  eannott  impostihUt  unabk^  irrenitibUt 
uiutvoiJa&Ift  m^ncibU^  &c.  when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their 
proper  signification,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect 
insignificance,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech ;  and  that  such  a  neccsa^ 
as  attends  the  acts  of  men*s  wills,  is  more  properly  called  certmniy 
than  rucrMtUy,  I  think  it  is  evidently  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice  in 
persons'  minds,  arising  Brom  an  insensible  habitual  perversion  and 
misapplication  of  snch-like  terms,  that  they  are  ready  to  think  that  to 
suppose  a  certain  connexion  of  men's  volitions  without  any  foregoing 
motives  or  Inclinations,  is  truly  and  properly  to  suppose  such  a  strong 
irrefraf^able  chain  of  causes  and  effects  as  stands  m  the  way  of,  and 
makes  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavours,  like  immovable 
and  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like 
walls  of  adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron  :  whereas  all  such 
representation!)  suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  Hast  is  from 
the  West.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  some  persons 
believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe  it :  for  if  it  be 
demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains,  which  has  been 
long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  neeutary^  muitt  &c.  the  association 
with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  not 
broken,  and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ;  as  a  diing  that 
has  been  long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  will  rettim  to 
its  former  curvity  again  and  again.* 
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The  reasoniag  in  the  '  Inquiry  '  to  which  the  suthor  here  refers,  in 
justification  of  himself,  is  as  followi : 

'Men  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  sm  these,  must,  cartnat, 
nuvtidahle,  irres'ut'tbU^  Sec.  use  chcm  to  signify  a  necessity  of  con- 
Etraint  or  restraining  a  natural  necessity  or  impossibility,  or  some 
oecesnty  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  in.  A  thing  is  said  to  be 
Ktertary,  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  ue  do  what  we  wilt.  So  any 
thing  is  said  to  be  tmpojsibU  to  us,  when  we  would  do  it,  or  would 
hare  it  brought  to  pass  and  endeavour  it,  but  all  our  deiires  and 
eodeavours  are  in  vain.  And  that  is  said  to  be  irrfsittUi/e,  which 
orercomes  all  our  opposition,  resistance  and  endcatour  to  the  contrary. 
And  wc  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  utmost 
sDmoiable  desires  and  endeavours  to  do  it  are  insufficient.  All  men 
fiwl,  and  begin  to  tind  in  early  childhood,  that  there  arc  innumerable 
things  which  cannot  be  done  which  they  desire  to  do ;  and  innumerable 
things,  which  they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be ;  they  cannot  avoid 
them,  whether  they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this 
oecessity  which  men  so  soon  and  so  often  £nd,  and  which  so  greatly 
sfTects  them  in  innumerable  cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are 
first  formed ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  necessity  that  they  are  first 
used,  and  that  they  are  most  constandy  used  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical,  speculative  and  abstract 
ootioo  as  that  connexion  [between  cause  and  effect]  in  the  nature  and 
coarse  of  things,  to  signify  which  they  who  employ  themselves  in 
philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  metaphysical  relations 
and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  those  terms,  for  want 
of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  phrases 
CDtirely  different  from  this,  or  from  the  one  in  which  they  are 
used  in  the  controversy  about  liberty  and  necessity.  And  it  bang  a 
dictate  of  the  universal  sense  of  mankliul,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  signified  by  these  terms  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  6r8t  learn  them,  does  excuse  persons,  and  free  them  from 
all  fault  or  blame,  hence  our  idea  of  excusableness  or  faultlcssness  is 
tied  to  these  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  grows  up  with  us  ;  — 
or  if  we  lue  the  words  as  terms  of  art  in  another  sense,  yet  unless  we 
are  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the 
ralgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  inconsistent 
manner :  this  habitual  connexion  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound 
OS  in  our  reasonings  and  discourses  whenever  we  pretend  to  use  the 
terms  !n  that  manner.' — Pages  20,  21,  290,  &c. 

'  It  follows  that  when  the  aforesaid  terms  are  used  in  cases  wherein 
no  opposition,  or  insufficient  will  or  endeavour  is  or  can  be  supposed, 
but  the  rei7  nature  of  the  supposed  case  ( as  that  of  willing  or  choosing ) 
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excludes  any  such  opposition,  will,  or  codeavour,  these  terms  are 
thea  not  used  in  chctr  proper  signification,  but  quite  bct^ide  their  u«e 
in  coTTimon  Kpcech.* — Pages  21,  22. 

The  author  has,  I  think,  in  these  passages,  laid  open  the  source  of 
most  of  the  conBision  on  the  subject  in  question.  For  this  double 
meaning  lurking  under  tlic  word  necessity  has  been  the  chief  reason 
why  persons,  wlio  were  guided  more  by  their  own  feelings  and  the 
customary  associations  of  lanjjuage  than  by  formal  definitions,  have 
altogether  rejected  the  doctrine ;  while  persons  of  a  more  logical  turn, 
who  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  abstract  principle,  have  yet  in 
their  explaoatioDs  of  it,  and  inferences  from  it,  fallen  into  the  same 
Tulgar  error  as  their  opponents.  The  partisans  for  necessity  have 
given  up  their  common  sense,  as  they  supposed,  to  their  reason,  while 
the  advocates  for  liberty  rejected  a  demonstrable  truth  from  a  dread 
of  its  consequences ;  and  both  have  been  the  dupes  of  a  word.  I 
have  been  the  more  ready  to  appeal  to  this  writer's  authority,  because 
he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  strict,  severe,  and 
logical  of  all  necessarians.  What  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  free- 
will, as  consisting  in  perfect  contingcncc,  independent  of  all  motive,  or 
as  implying  an  absolute  beginning  of  action  without  any  precedent 
determining  cause  might,  one  would  imagine,  have  been  sufficient, 
even  if  Hobbes'a  reasonings  had  not,  to  banish  that  opinion  out  of  the 
world.  He  has  followed  it  through  all  its  windings,  and  detected 
it  in  all  its  varying  shades,  with  equal  ]>atience  and  sagacity.  He 
sums  up  the  absurdities  o(  this  notion  of  liberty,  or  of  mere  absolute 
aelf-will,  in  these  words  : 

*  The  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it,  vi%,  that  an  action 
should  be  necessary,  and  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  a 
cause  and  00  cause ;  that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design, 
and  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design ;  that  it  should  be  the  begin- 
ning of  motion  and  exertion,  and  yet  be  consequent  on  previous 
exertion  ;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring  im- 
mediately out  of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  of 
preponderation  ;  that  tt  should  be  self-originated,  also  have  its  original 
from  something  else  ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes  itself,  of  its  own 
wilt,  and  can  pro>1ucc  or  prevent,  according  to  its  choice,  or  pleasure, 
and  yet  what  the  mind  has  no  power  to  prevent,  precluding  all  pre 
viouB  choice  in  the  affair.  So  th^t  an  act  of  the  will  [determining 
itself  by  its  own  free-will],  according  to  their  metaphysical  account 
of  it,  is  something  of  which  there  is  no  idea,  it  is  nothing  but  a  coo- 
fusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  distinct  meaning. 
If  some  learned  philosopher,  who  had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  curious  observations  he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should 
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aff  ■*  He  had  breti  in  Terra  del  Furgo,  and  there  had  seen  an  animal, 
vhich  be  cail»  by  a  ceruio  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
Mtd  yrt  bad  a  «irc  and  a  dam  distioci  from  itself;  that  it  bad  an 
mttite  aod  was  hungry  before  it  had  a  being  ;  that  his  maiter,  who 
led  bim,  and  gOTemed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was  always  goremed  by 
t&ffi,  and  driTCD  by  him  where  he  pleased  :  that  when  he  moved,  he 
always  took  a  itep  before  the  first  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head 
firit,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this  though  he  had 
neither  head  nor  tail  ;**  it  would  be  no  impudence  at  all  to  tell  such  a 
traTeller,  though  a  lean>ed  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea 
of  such  an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  nerer  had,  nor  ever 
would  have.' — Page  a8i,  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  author  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  wurcc  of  this  erroneous 
account  of  free-will,  with  his  usual  truth  of  feeling.  He  says,  almoM 
immediately  after  : — 'The  thing  which  has  led  men  into  this  incoo- 
Mcct  notion  of  action,  when  applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were 
meatial  to  this  internal  action  that  the  agent  should  be  self-determined 
in  it,  and  that  the  will  should  be  the  cause  of  it,  was  probably  this : 
that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common  use  of 
language,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  men's  external  actions ;  which  arc 
what  originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and  most  proper 
iense  of  the  word,  are  called  actionj.  Men  in  these  are  self-directed, 
cejf-determincd,  and  their  wills  are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  external  things  that  arc  done ;  so  that  unless  men  do 
them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be  determined  by 
their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs.  Hence 
lome  metaphysicians  have  been  led  unwaril}',  but  exceeding  absurdly, 
to  suppose  the  same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must  be 
determined  by  the  will ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent 
volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ;  not  considering  the  contradic- 
tion it  implies.' — IbiJ^  |>age  2S6. 

I  shall  proceed  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  my  own  notions  of  liberty 
and  nectsFity,  as  far  as  they  any  way  differ  from  the  foregoing  account. 

First,  then,  I  conceive  that  if  by  necessity  be  understood  aitd  only 
understood  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the  constant 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  another,  in  the  human  mind  as  well  as  in 
matter,  that  according  to  this  interpretation  all  things  are  equally 
certain  and  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  liberty  be  meant 
any  thing  opposite  to  tliis  connexion  of  cause  and  effect :  that  is,  a 
pofitiTc  beginning  of  any  action  or  motion  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a 
itate  of  indifference,  or  from  itself,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  libcny  in  the  mind  any  more  than  in  matter.  All  things 
have  their  preceding  determining  causes,  and  nothing  is,  but  what 
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die  bcNiy  is  free  when  it  can  move  in  consequence  of  the  mind's 
direction  ;  it  it  do  longer  free  when  though  the  same  reason  exi«ta  for 
its  moring,  it  is  hindered  by  something  else  from  obeying  the  impulse. 
In  short,  liberty  is  this  :  the  power  in  any  agent  in  given  circumstances 
to  operate  in  a  certain  manner,  if  left  to  itself;  or  perhaps  more  ud- 
equTocally,  opportunity  given  to  any  agent  to  exert  certain  powers  to 
produce  an  effect,  when  nothing  but  those  powers  and  the  aosence  of 
tmpedunents  is  wanting  to  produce  it.  To  be  free  is  to  possess  all 
tbe  retauisites  for  acting  in  one's-self,  and  in  the  circtunstances,  uxi 
not  to  DC  counteracted.  Again  if  moral  good  and  evil  are  supposed  to 
be  something  self-created,  then  they  arc  merely  Bclions  of  the  mind  ( 
but  if  we  sup]M)8e  an  agent  to  be  entitled  to  praise  or  blame,  reward  or 
panishmeot,  not  because  he  is  a  self-willed,  but  a  voluntary  agent,  that 
is  to  say,  a  being  possessing  certain  powers  and  habitually  and  with 
determination  exerting  them  to  certain  purposes,  then  there  will  be  a 
foundation  for  this  distinction  in  nature.  To  the  idea  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  the  sole  or  ab- 
solutely first  cause  of  the  evil,  for  example,  but  that  he  should  be  one 
real,  determining  cause  of  it,  and  while  he  remains  what  he  is,  tbe 
same  etfecte  will  follow.  An  agent  is  the  author  of  any  evil,  wheo 
without  him,  that  is,  without  something  peculiar  and  essential  to  his 
disposition  and  character,  it  would  not  exist. 

I.  livery  thing  is  an  agent  that  is  any  way  necessary  or  conducing 
to  an  effect.  The  doctrine  of  second  causes  does  not  destroy  agency. 
It  no  more  proves  that  those  causes  do  not  act  because  something  has 
acted  before  thera,  than  that  they  do  not  exist,  because  something  has 
existed  before  them.  The  theological  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
question  afRrm,  I  think  improperly,  that  God  or  the  first  cause  is  the 
sole  agent  in  the  universe,  to  which  all  second  causes  are  to  be  referred 
ms  instrumeau,  having  no  real  efficacy  of  their  own.  If  so,  all 
evmts  are  produced  immediately  by  the  divine  agency,  tliat  is,  all 
second  causes  are  pans  of  the  divine  essence,  and  in  all  that  we  see 
or  hear  or  feel,  we  must  conceive  of  something  far  more  deeply  inter- 
fiised,  a  spirit  and  a  motion  that  impels  all  thinking  things,  all  objects 
of  all  thought,  and  breathes  through  all  things.  This  doctrine  is  that 
of  Spinoza  :  but  upon  this  supposition  second  causes,  as  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Deity  are  and  must  be  real  and  efficient.  Oo  the 
other  hand,  if  to  exclude  this  system  of  pantheism,  we  consider  the 
things  and  appearances  about  us  as  merely  natural,  still  what  are  called 
second  causes  must  be  real  and  efficient  causes,  or  they  could  not 
produce  their  effects.  If  nothing  can  operate  but  the  first  cause,  theo 
whatever  produces  effects  is  the  Deity :  but  if  this  conclusion  be 
thought  objectionable,  then  we  must  allow  odier  causes  of  events  to  be 
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dtspomcioa  to  attend  to  or  neglrct  them»  to  compare  and  wrigh  thenii 
that  their  effect  depen<ls.  But  the  neceisanans  have  always  delighted 
to  illustrate  tbc  operations  of  the  mind  id  volition  by  referring  to  the 
impulse  communicated  by  one  billiard-ball  to  another,  or  to  different 
weights  in  a  pair  of  scales.     Both  which  illustrations  arc  as  little  ap- 

[i^icable  as  possible,  because  in  neither  of  them  is  tliere  supposed  to  be 
the  least  activity  of  action ;  that  is,  the  least  capacity  to  resist  or 
iocieaM  or  alter  the  impressed  force  in  the  thing  acted  upon.  That  is, 
the  miod  in  these  similes  is  requisite  as  a  merely  passive  agent,  by 
which  I  mean  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  and  nugatory,  a  mere  cypher 

ivithout  any  character  of  its  own,  that  is  neither  good  nor  bad, 
Deither  deserving  of  praise  nor  blame  ;  a  cameleon,  colourless  kind  of 
thing,  the  sport  of  external  impulses  and  accidental  circumstances,  or 
of  a  necessity  in  which  it  has  itself  no  share.  Thus  the  responsibility 
of  the  mind  has  been  taken  from  it,  and  transferred  to  outward  circum- 
stances, and  all  characters  in  themselves  rendered  alike  indifferent. 
This  is  the  necesBary  consequence  of  abstracting  the  intluencc  of 
modvei  from  the  mind  on  which  and  by  which  they  act.  I  prefer 
exceedingly  to  the  modern  instances  of  a  couple  of  billiard-balls,  or  a 
air  of  scales,  the  illustration  of  Chrysophus,  the  stoic  in  Cicero,  who 

Paays,  •  Ille  igitur  qui  protrusit  cylindrum  dedit  ci  principium  raotionis, 
Tolubilitatcm  auiem  non  dcdil :  sic  visum  objcctum  imprimet  quidem 
et  quasi    signabit  in  animo  suam  speciem,  sed  assensio  erit  in  potestate 

[.BOCtra.'  That  is,  suppose  I  pu&h  against  a  heavy  body  ;  if  il  be 
qoarc  it  will  not  move ;  if  it  be  cylindrical  it  will.  What  the  differ- 
ence of  form  is  to  the  stone,  the  difference  of  disposidoo  is  to  the 
miod-  In  fact,  the  necessarians,  to  maintain  this  doctrine  of  the 
QuUity  of  second  causes,  have  been  forced  to  consider  every  thing  as  a 
succession  of  simple  impulses  passing  from  hand  to  hand  :  so  that 
there  being  no  fixed  point,  no  resting-place  for  the  imagination,  we 
are  perpetually  obliged  to  shift  the  cause  from  one  object  to  another : 
every  ^ing  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  referred  back  to  something 
else,  and  in  this  ceaseless  whirl  of  fleeting  causes  all  ideas  of  power 
or  agency  seem  to  slide  from  under  us.  Lest  the  mind  should  prove 
refractory,  to  the  laws  ascribed  to  it,  they  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
deprive  it  of  all  activity  and  power  of  resistance.  They  were  very 
absurdly  afraid  that  without  this  their  whole  scheme  might  be  over- 
turned, aa  if  though  the  mind  were  freed  from  being  the  servile  drudge 
of  external  impulses,  it  would  not  still  follow  the  bent  of  its  own 
oature.  The  above  distinction  will,  I  conceive,  set  the  mind  free 
&oin  one  of  the  shackles  imposed  on  it  by  the  necessarians,  namely, 
that  imbecility,  hclplessoets,  aod  indifference,  which  they  have  super* 
added  to  the  regular  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  though  it  makes 
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no  csftcntial  part  of  it.  The  miitd,  according  to  the  adTocates  for  free- 
will, is  a  perfectly  detached,  uncoDnected,  indepcndeat  cause  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  necessarians,  it  is  no  cause  at  all :  tieithrr  branch  of  the 
aatithesis  is  true. 

2.  According  to  the  dcjinition  of  liberty  above  given,  freedom, 
that  is  free  agency,  is  applicable  to  niind  as  well  as  to  matter.  Free 
will  does  not,  because  will  docs  not,  belong  to  it.  By  a  free  agent,  I 
understand,  with  Hobbes,  one  that  is  not  hindered  from  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  natural  or  determinate  bias.  The  body  is  free  when  it  can 
obey  the  impulse  of  the  mind  ;  so  also  a  billiard-ball  might  be  said  to 
be  free  while  it  is  not  fixed  to  the  table,  or  hindered  from  being  im- 
ncUed  by  the  suoke  of  the  mace.  In  the  same  sense,  the  water,  as 
Mr.  Hobbes  obacrTes,  is  said  to  descend  freely  along  the  channel  of 
the  river,  while  no  obstacle  intercepu  its  progress.  But  though  neces- 
sarians allow  liberty  to  the  body,  and  to  inanimate  things,  they  deny 
that  it  is  in  any  sense  applicable  to  the  mind  or  will. 


ON  LOCKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


This  work  owes  its  present  rank  among  philosophical  productions,  to 
its  embodiment  of  the  great  principle  first  brought  forward  by  Hobbes. 
All  its  author^s  attempts  to  modify  this  principle  or  reconcile  it  to 
common  notions  have  been  gradually  exploded,  and  have  given  place 
to  the  more  severe  and  logical  deductions  of  Hobbes  from  the  same 
general  principle.  Mr.  Locke  took  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  he 
found  them  in  himself  and  others,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for 
them  on  a  nnv  principle.  By  this  compromise  with  candour  and 
common  sense,  he  prepared  t)ie  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
principle,  which  being  once  established,  very  soon  overturned  all  the 
trite  opinions  and  vulgar  prejudices  which  were  improperly  associated 
with  it.     There  was  in  fact  no  place  for  them  in  the  new  system. 

The  great  defect  with  which  the  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing *  is  chargeable  is,  that  there  is  not  really  a  word  aliout  the 
nature  of  the  understanding  in  it,  nor  any  attempt  to  show  wh.it  it  is 
or  whether  it  is  or  is  not  any  thing,  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  simple 
perception.  The  operations  of  thinking,  comparing,  discerning, 
reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like,  which  Mr.  Locke  ascribes  to  it,  are 
the  operations  of  nothing,  or  of  I  know  not  what.  All  the  force  of 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  so  bent  on  exploding  innate  ideas,  and 
tracing  our  thoughts  to  their  external  source,  that  be  either  forgot  or 
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lud  not  leisure  to  exunioe  what  the  internal  principle  of  all  thought 
ta.  He  took  for  his  basis  a  bad  simile — that  the  mind  is  like  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  originally  void  of  all  characters  whatever;  for  this, 
though  true  as  far  3»  relates  to  innate  ideas,  that  is,  to  any  impressions 
ally  existing  in  It,  is  not  true  of  the  mind  ititelf,  which  is  not  like 
I  thcet  of  paper,  the  passive  reccirer  and  retainer  of  the  impressioos 
made  upon  it.  The  inference  from  this  simile  has  however  been  that 
the  understanding  is  nothing  in  itself,  nor  the   cause  of  any  thing  ; 

bffcrer  acting,   but  always  acted  upon  ;  that  it   is  but  a  convenient 

hfepontory  for  the  straggling  images  of  things,  a  sort  of  empty  room 
"mo  which  ideas  are  conveyed  from  without  through  the  doors  of  the 

I  acnses,  as  you  would  carry  goods  into  an  unfurnished  lodging ;  and 
hettce  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  succeeding  writers  to  get  rid  ol 
ihoK  different  faculties  and  operations  which  Mr.  Locke  elsewhere 

^allowB  to  belong  to  the  mind,  but  which  are  in  truth  only  compatible 
vhh  the  active  powers  and  independent  nature  of  the  understanding. 
I  will  first  state  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  in  his 
own  words,  and  will  then  endeavour  to  show  in  what  that  account  is 
defective ;  that  ia,  what  other  act  or  faculty  of  the  mind  I  conceive  to 
be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  our  ideas,  besides  sensation  or  simple 
perceptioo.  After  employing  eighty  pages  in  a  very  laborious,  and 
for  the  moat  part  sensible  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
which  was  popular  at  the  time,  but  which  Hobbcs  has  not  deigned  to 

[  ttotice,  their  impossibility  being  implied  in  the  general  principle  that 
ill  our  ideaa  are  derived  from  the  senses,  Mr.  Locke  proceeds  in  the 
•ecood  book  to  treat  of  Ideas,  and  their  origin.     He  then  says : 

*  Every  man  being  conscious  to  himself  that  he  thinks,  and  that 
which  his  mind  is  applied  about  whilst  thinking  being  the  ideas  that 
sre  there,  it  it  past  doubt  that  men  have  in  their  minds  several  ideas, 
■uch  are  those  expressed  by  the  words,  •whUenett^  hardnetit  fweetnejjt 
thintingt  mifthnf  man,  e/ep/rant,  armyy  Jrunkentusiy  and  others :  it  is  in 
the  first  place  then  to  be  inquired  how  he  comes  by  them.  1  know 
it  it  a  received  doctrine  that  men  have  native  ideas  and  original 
characters  stamped  upon  their  mindft  in  their  very  first  being.  This 
opinion  I  have  at  large  examined  already:  but  I  suppose  what  I 
have  said  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted  when  I  have  shewn 

I  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by 
rhat  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind,  for  which 
I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own  obiervation  and  experience.  Let  us 
then  suppose  the  mind  to  Iv,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all 
diaraciers,  without  any  ideas :  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ? 
Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store,  which  the  busy  and  boondless 
fiocy  of  mao  has  painted   on   it,    in   an    almost   endless   variety  ? 
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Whence  has  it  all  the  materialii  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I 
answer,  in  one  word,  from  experience  :  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  .  .  . 

*  First,  our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according 
to  those  various  ways,  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them  ;  and  thus 
we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  j»c//?w,  w/fei/c,  hrat^  coUt,  soft,  hard^ 
bitter,  sivxet,  and  all  those  which  wc  call  sensible  qualities,  which  when 
I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external 
objects  convey  Into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions. 
This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon 
our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  seneation. 

*  Secondly,  the  other  fountain  from  whence  exf>eriencc  furnishcth 
the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got : 
which  operations  when  the  soui  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do 
furnish  tbe  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could  not 
be  had  from  things  without :  and  such  ire  perception,  tbinitng^  doubting^ 
believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  wilRng,  and  all  the  ditTcrcnt  actings  of 
our  own  minds  ;  which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  our- 
selves^ do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  Ideas 
as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideal 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and 
might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense.  But  as  I  call  the 
other  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection  ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being 
such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within 
itself.  .  .  .  These  two  I  say,  tf'z.  external,  material  things,  as  the 
objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within  as 
the  objects  of  keflection,  arc  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all 
our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  terra  operations  here  I  use  in  a 
large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  pssions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such 
as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising  from  any  thought.* 

*  The  understanding,'  proceeds  Mr.  Locke,  '  seems  to  rae  not  to 
have  the  least  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from 
one  of  these  two.  Kxternal  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of 
seniible  qualities,  which  are  all  those  different  perceptions  they  produce 
in  us ;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  witli  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.  These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and 
their  several  modes,  combinations,  and  relations,  we  ahall  fmd  to  contain 
alt  our  whole  stock  of  ideas :  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds, 
which  did  not  come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.' — Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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Again,  page  i^Ot  he  says: 

'  I  pretcDd  not  to  teach  but  to  inquire,  and  thcfefore  c-mnot  but 
confesi  here  again,  that  externaJ  and  internal  sensation  are  the  only 
[|)asaa.£es  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  understanding.  Theie 
alone,  as  far  as  1  can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let 
into  this  dark  room.  For  methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much 
unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  licUc  opening 
left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without: 
would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and 
lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much 
resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objects  of 
sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.' 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  every  thing  that  exists  in  the  mind 
diffiers  from  the  simplicity  of  Hobbcs's  system,  and  of  the  modern 
philosophy,  in  supposing  that  there  is  another  distinct  source  of  ideas, 
besides  sensation,  namely,  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  I  confess  this  addition  appears  to  me  to  be  very  awkwardly 
and  inanificially  made.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  in  most  at  least,  if  not  all  the  instances  enumerated  by 
the  author,  the  operations  themselves  are  the  proper  and  immediate 
sources  of  our  ideas,  not  this  kind  of  reflection  on  them,  which  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  the  repetition  or  recollection  of  the  flrst  cooscioos 
unpression,  the  perception  of  a  perception.  For  example,  Mr.  Locke 
iacludcs  among  operations  of  our  own  minds  *  fiomc  sort  of  passioDS 
arising  from  our  ideas,'  r^.  as  he  explains  it,  the  »ense  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  Now  it  is  surely  a  little  preposterous  to  make,  not  the 
original  feeling  itself,  but  the  after  consideration  or  reflection  on  that 
feeling,  tlie  source  of  our  idea  of  pleasure  or  patn.  In  this  sense, 
reflection  must  be  the  source  of  all  our  ideas,  whether  of  external 
objects,  or  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  for  in  the  same  sense 
it  may  be  argued,  that  the  first  impression  of  a  sensible  object  is  not 
the  source  of  the  idea  we  have  of  it,  till  the  soul  somes  to  reflect  on 
and  consider  that  original  impression.  But  it  might  be  said  with 
equal  propriety,  that  we  hare  one  source  of  ideas,  viz.,  sensation,  and 
another  source  of  ideas,  viz.  ideas.  From  the  view  which  Mr.  Locke 
has  here  taken  of  the  subject,  though  the  passions,  or  the  satisfaction 
and  uneasiness  attending  certain  things  are  ranked  among  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  yet  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  we  arc  supposed 
to  have  any  consciousness  of  them  or  not ;  whether  they  are  not  as 
remote  from  any  thing  like  perception,  as  the  lifeless  objects  without 
us,  till  coming  to  be  ^erwards  reflected  on  and  taken  notice  of  by 
the  mind,  they  furnish  the  undersunding  with  a  new  set  of  ideas. 
The  same  reasoning  may  be   applied   to  the  other   operations  of 
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percepdoDf  thinking.  Sec.  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  original  act  of 
perceiving  or  thinking  is  the  source  of  my  idea  of  those  mental 
operations,  just  as  the  first  impression  of  any  sensible  object  is  the 
source  of  my  idea  of  that  object.  Not  sensation  and  reflection, 
therefore,  but  sensation  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  are  more 
properly  the  sources  of  our  ideas,  that  is,  these  two  furnish  materials 
for  our  reflection.  1  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  thtti 
distinction,  which  may  be  thought  of  little  importance  in  itself,  but] 
that  I  believe  it  lias  led  to  most  of  the  errors  of  the  *  Essay.*  For 
in  consequence  of  separating  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  a  manner* 
from  the  mind  itself,  and  making  them  exist  only  as  object*  for  its  con- 
templation, Mr.  Locke  has  been  satisfied  with  considering  those  opera- 
tions as  acting  upon  the  mind  like  external  things,  not  as  emanating 
from  it.  Thus,  by  a  general  formula,  all  our  ideas  of  every  kind  are 
represented  as  communicated  to  the  mind  by  something  foreign  to 
it,  instead  of  growing  out  of,  and  being  a  part  of  its  own  nature  and 
essence. 

Secondly,  another  objection  to  this  division  of  our  ideas  into  thoie 
of  sensation  and  reflection  is,  that  it  does  not  dilTcr  in  any  decisive 
manner  from  the  more  simple  statement  of  Hobbes  and  others,  who 
derive  all  our  ideas  from  sensation.  For  by  sensation  these  writers 
do  not  understand  merely  the  external  image,  but  the  perception  or 
feeling  which  accompanies  it,  and  they  contend  that  all  our  other 
ideas  are  continuations,  modifications,  or  different  arrangements  ofi 
the  original  impressions,  produced  by  objects  on  the  senses.  Nov 
there  is  nothing  in  the  extract  above  given  to  disprove  this  sutement: 
and  if  BO,  the  original  hypothesis  will  remain  in  its  full  force.  Indeed 
Mr.  Locke  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  whether 
it  were  so  or  not.  For  though  he  speaks  o(  the  mind  as  furnishing 
the  understanding  with  ideas,  and  with  the  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge,  and  enumerates  and  explains  the  several  operations  of 
the  mind  in  comparing,  distinguishing.  Sec.  yet  he  elsewhere  s|)eaks 
of  ideas  as  existing  in  the  understanding  like  pictures  in  a  gallery,  or 
as  if  the  whole  process  of  the  intellect  were  resolvable  into  the  power 
of  receiving,  retaining,  carrying,  and  transposing  the  gross  materials 
furnished  by  the  senses,  in  this  case,  I  think  the  simplest  way  at 
once  is  to  make  sensation  the  foundation  of  all  our  other  ideas  and 
faculties.  For  my  own  part,  the  reason  why  I  cannot  assent  to  this 
doctrine  is,  tliut  I  believe  there  is  another  act  or  faculty  of  the  mind 
implied  in  all  our  ideas,  for  which  neither  sensation  nor  any  of  its 
modes  can  ever  account,  and  which  I  shall  here  proceed  to  explain. 

The  principle  which  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  is,  that  ideas  are  the 
offspring  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  senses.     By  a  sensation  is 
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meant  the  perception  produced  by  the  itnpressioD  of  the  tevcrai  parti 
of  aji  outward  object,  each  by  itself^  on  the  corrcapondcat  parts  of 
4A  orgAoited  sentient  being :  by  an  idea  1  mean  the  conception  pro- 
daced  by  a  number  of  these  together  on  the  same  conscious  principle. 
Besides  the  succession  or  juxu-position  of  different  sensible  impres- 
sioQs,  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  common  principle  of  thought,  a 
superintending  faculty,  which  alone  perceives  the  leladons  of  things, 
aad  csiables  us  to  coniprch<rnd  their  connexions,  fomik,  and  masses. 
This  faculty  is  properly  the  undersunding,  aitd  it  is  by  means  of  this 
faculty  that  man  iodeed  becomes  a  reasonable  soul.  What  has  led 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  exclusion  of  the  understanding  ae  a 
distinct  faculty  ol  the  mind,  and  to  the  principle  of  resolving  the  acts 
of  judging,  reasoning.  Sec,  into  mere  association,  or  succession  of 
ideas,  has  been  the  considering  ideas  themselres,  or  those  particular 
objects  which  are  marked  by  one  name,  or  strike  at  once  upon  the 
iHucft,  as  sutU>U  things.  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  true,  has  aroided  this  error 
u  far  as  relates  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  but  he  reckons  among 
simple  ideas  of  the  qualities  of  things  scTcral  ideas,  which  arc 
evidently  complex,  such  as  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  number. 
Hence,  having  laid  in  a  certain  stock  of  ideas  without  the  necessity  o^ 
the  under btanding,  it  was  thought  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  the 
whole  structure  of  the  human  mind  without  it,  as  wc  build  a  house 
with  stones.  The  method,  therefore,  which  I  shall  take  to  establish 
the  point  I  have  in  view,  will  be  by  showing  that  there  is  do  one  of 
these  simple  ideas,  or  ideas  of  particular  things,  which  arc  made  the 
foundatioD  of  all  the  rest,  that  is  not  itself  an  aggregate  of  many  things, 
or  that  can  subsist  a  moment  but  in  the  understanding.  I  can  conceive 
of  a  being  endued  with  the  power  of  sensation,  or  simple  perception, 
so  as  to  receive  the  direct  impressions  of  things,  and  also  with 
memory,  so  as  to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  were 
severally  and  unconnectedly  presented,  yet  without  the  smaUew  degree 
of  understanding,  or  without  ever  having  so  much  as  a  single  thought. 
The  state  of  such  a  being  would  be  that  of  animal  life,  and  soote- 
thing  more  with  the  addition  of  memory,  but  it  would  not  amount  to 
intellect;  which  implies,  besides  actual,  living  impressions,  the  power 
of  perceiving  their  relations  to  one  another,  of  comparing  and  con- 
trasting them,  and  of  regarding  the  different  parts  of  auy  object  as 
nuking  one  whole.  Without  this  *  discourse  of  reason,*  this  sur- 
rounding and  forming  power,  we  could  never  have  the  idea  of  a  single 
object,  as  of  a  table  or  a  chair,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  saiKl. 
Every  one  of  these  includes  a  certain  configuration,  hardness,  colour, 
&c.,  Lr.  ideas  of  different  things,  received  by  different  senses,  which 
must  be  put  together  by  the  understanding  before  they  can  be  referred 
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to  any  particuJar  thing,  or  considered  as  one  idea.  Without  this 
faculty,  all  our  ideas  would  be  necessarily  decomposed,  and  crumbled 
down  into  their  original  elements  and  fluxional  pans.  We  could 
assuredly  never  carry  on  a  chain  of  reasoning  on  any  subject,  for  the 
very  links  of  which  this  chain  must  consist  would  be  ground  to 
powder.  There  would  be  an  iniintte  divisibility  in  the  imprefiiiionB  of 
the  mtod,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  of  matter.  There  would  be  a 
total  want  of  union,  fellowship,  and  mutual  intelligence  between  ihem, 
for  each  impression  must  remain  absolutely  simple  and  distinct,  unknown 
to,  and  unconscious  of  the  rest,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  cell  of  its  own 
individuality.  No  two  of  these  atomic  impressions  could  ever  club 
together  to  form  even  a  sensible  point,  much  less  should  we  be  able 
Jfi  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  masses,  or  nominal  descriptions  of  things. 
The  most  that  sensation  could  possibly  do  for  ui,  would  be  to  furnish 
us  with  the  ideas  of  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  simple  qualities  of 
objecta,  as  of  colour  or  pressure,  though  not  as  a  general  notion  or 
dimued  fe«ling ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  one  idea  could  ever  contain 
more  than  the  tinge  of  a  single  ray  of  light,  or  the  puncture  of  a  single 
particle  of  matter.  Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  8up]K)se  that  the 
several  parts  of  objects  arc  to  be  considered  as  individual  things,  or 
ideal  units ;  and  tJien  see  whether,  without  the  cementing  power  of 
the  understanding,  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  of  them  as  forming  a 
complete  whole,  or  any  one  entire  object.  Thus  we  may  have  a  notioo 
of  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  chair  as  so  many  distinct,  positive  things  \ 
but  without  the  power  of  perceiving  them  together  in  their  several 
proportions  and  situations,  we  could  not  have  the  idea  of  a  chair  as 
one  thing,  or  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  intended  for  a  particular  uic.  It 
is  the  mind  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression)  that  makes  np 
the  idea  of  the  chair,  and  fits  it  together :  that  is  in  this  case  the 
cabinet-maker,  who  unites  the  loose,  disjointed  parts,  and  makes  them 
one  firm  and  well-compacted  object.  I  might  instance  to  the  same 
purpose  a  statue.  Will  any  one  say,  that  if  the  head  and  limbs  and 
different  parts  o(  a  fine  statue  were  to  be  taken  asunder,  broken  in 
pieces,  and  strewed  about  the  floor,  and  first  nhowo  to  him  in  that 
state,  he  would  have  the  same  idea  of  the  beauty,  proportions,  posture, 
and  effect  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  in  its  original  state  ? 
But  the  idea  which  such  a  person  might  have  of  the  fitatue  in  this  way 
would  be  completeness  and  harmony  itself,  compared  witl»  any  idea 
which  could  result  from  the  sensible  impression  of  the  several  parts. 
For  he  might  still  in  fancy  piece  together  the  broken,  mutilated 
fragments,  prop  up  the  limbs,  sci  the  head  upon  the  shoulders,  and 
make  out  a  crazy  image  of  the  whole ;  but  without  the  understanding 
reacting  on  the  senses,  and  informing  the  eye  with  judgment  and 
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knowledge,  there  would  be  do  postfibility  whatever  of  comparing  the 
different  impressions  received :  no  one  part  could  have  the  alightcM 
refrrence  to  any  other  part  or  to  the  whole ;  there  would  be  no 
priociplc  of  cohesioD  left :  wc  might  have  an  infinite  number  of 
microscopic  impressions  and  fractions  of  ideas,  but  there  being  nothing 
to  unite  them  together,  the  most  perfect  grace  and  symmetry  would 
be  only  one  mass  of  unmeaning,  unconscious  confusion.  All  nature, 
ail  objects,  all  parts  of  all  objects  would,  be  equally  *  without  form 
and  Toid.'  The  mind  alone  it  formative,  to  use  the  expression  of  a 
great  German  writer ;  or  it  is  that  alone  which  by  its  pervading  and 
cLascic  energy  unfolds  and  expands  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and 
coQsisteocy  to  ihcm,  that  assif^ns  to  every  part  its  proper  place,  and 
fixes  it  there,  and  that  frames  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  understanding  alone  that  perceives  relation,  but  every 
object  is  made  up  of  relation.  In  short,  there  is  no  object  or  idea 
which  does  not  consist  of  a  number  of  parts  arranged  in  a  certain 
manner,  but  of  tltia  arrangement  the  parts  themselves  cannot  be 
seuible.  To  make  each  part  conscious  of  its  relation  to  the  rest  ii 
to  nippose  an  infinite  number  of  intellects  instead  of  one  ;  and  to  say 
chat  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  each  part  separately,  without 
a  reference  to  the  rest,  can  produce  a  conception  of  the  whole ;  that 
il,  that  a  knowledge  where  no  two  impresnons  are  or  ever  can  be 
compared,  can  include  a  comparison  between  them  and  many  others, 
is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  not  the  sensation  excited  by  any  of 
the  parts  of  an  object  separately,  but  the  sum  of  our  sensations,  excited 
by  all  the  parts,  produces  our  idea  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  not 
pOMible  that  in  a  given  number  of  impressions,  where  the  mind  never 
ha*  perception  of  more  than  a  single  part,  there  should  be  contained 
DOtwithitanding  a  view  of  the  whole  at  once.  For  as  a  single  part 
cannot  of  itself  represent  the  whole  object,  ao  neither  can  this  part  by 
being  actually  joined  to  others,  which  by  the  supposition  are  never 
perceived  to  be  joined  with  it,  produce  that  idea,  any  more  than  if 
thoK  other  parts  had  no  existence.  If  the  impression  of  the  parts  of 
an  object,  absolutely  and  individually  considered,  were  the  same 
thing  as  the  idea  of  the  object,  any  number  of  actual  impressions, 
arranged  in  any  manner  whatever,  would  necessarily  be  the  same 
object.  But  this  is  contrary  to  ail  fact.  For  then  a  curve  line, 
consisting  of  the  same  number  of  points,  would  not  be  distinguishable 
from  a  straight  one,  nor  a  square  from  a  triangle  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  so  on.  In  a  being  endued  only  with  a  power  of 
•rnsation,  and  supposed  to  be  simple  and  undivided,  there  could  be  no 
room  for  more  than  an  individual  imprcstiion  at  once.     Our  sensations 
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wuttjlwaya  miccecd  each  other.     One  thought  must  have  completely 

BMMd  away,  before  another  could  supply  ite  place.     Our  ideas  would 

kav*  DO  traces  of  thcmielves,  Uke  the  bubblca  that  riie  and  disappear 

on  the  water,  or  the  mow  that  melu  aa  it  falU.     There  would  be 

nothing  in  their  fugitive,  momentary  exietcnce  to  bind  them  together. 

*iTuf^       *'op  to  compare  any  one  impression  with  any  other,  ii 

would  be  lost  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss  of  time.     Nothing  could  be 

connected  vrith  any  thing  else,  cither  coexisting  with  it,  or  going 

before   or  attcr  it.     If  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  any  merely 

sentient  being  to  be  extended  and  compounded,  or  to  be  capable  of 

receiving  more  than  one  impression  at  once,  we  shall  yer  gain  little  by 

it.     Such  a  sentient  being  will  be  nothing  but  a  number  of  distinct 

sentient  beings.     For  as  in  the  former  instance,  no  two  iropressioos 

could  co-exist  together,  so  in  the  lauer,  though  they  existed  together, 

there  could  be  no  sort  of  communication  between  them.    They  would 

be  absolutely  cut  off  from  and  exclusive  of  each  other.     The  mind  in 

attending  to  any  one  must  be  wholly  absorbed  by  it,  and  insensible  of 

the  rest.     Our  sensations  would  to  every  rational  purpose  be  placed 

as  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's  consciousness  a«  if 

they  were  parcel  of  another  intellect,  or  floated  in  the  region  of  the 

moon.    That  any  number  of  detached,  unconnected,  actual  sensations, 

impressed  on  different  sentient  beings,  would  not  of  themselves  imply 

a  conception  of  any  one  entire  object  is  what  every  one  is  ready  to 

grant: — it  would  be  equally  clear,  that  this  idea  could  not  ariie  from 

the  impression  of  the  different  paru  of  an  object  on  the  different  parts 

of  the  same  organized,  extended,  sentient  substance,  but  that  in  this 

case  we  involuoturily  transfer  our  own   consciousness  to   a    being 

incapable  of  it,  and  identify  these  distinct  sensible  impressions  in  the 

same  common  intellect. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Locke  should  rank  among  simple  ideas  that 
of  number,  which  he  defines  to  be  the  idea  of  unity  repeated.  But 
how  this  idea  of  successive  or  distinct  units  can  ever  give  the  idea  of 
repetition  unless  the  former  instances  are  borne  in  mind,  I  caimot 
conceive.  There  might  be  a  transition  from  one  unit  to  another,  but 
no  addition  or  aggregate  formed.  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  a 
body  of  an  inch  diameter  by  shitting  from  place  to  place  might  enlarge 
ita  dimeosions  to  a  foot  or  a  mile,  as  that  a  succession  of  units,  per- 
ceived separately,  should  produce  the  complex  idea  of  number.  The 
natural  fool  that  Mr.  Hobbes  speaks  of,  may  be  supposed  to  observe 
every  stroke  of  the  dock,  and  nod  to  it,  or  say  one,  one,  one :  but  he 
could  never  know  what  hour  it  strikes,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
without  the  use  of  those  names  of  order,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  nor 
according  to  my  notion,  without  the  help  of  that  orderly  under- 
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•landing  which  firit  ioTeotcd.  those  namcs^  and  comprehendi  Uicir 
nKsciag.  On  the  material  hypothesis,  the  mind  can  hare  but  one 
idea  at  a  time,  and  the  idea  of  number  could  never  enter  into  it. 

Though  Mr.  Locke  constantly  supposes  the  mind  to  perceive 
relations,  and  explains  it«  operations  in  reasoning,  comparing*  &c.  on 
this  prindple,  there  is  but  one  place  in  bis  work,  in  which  he  seems 
to  bjiTC  been  upon  the  point  of  discovering  that  this  principle  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  ideas  whateTer.  He  says,  in  the  begioniog  of  his 
chapter  on  Power,  which  he  classes  among  simple  ideas,  and  which 
in  my  opinion  has  a  much  more  simple  source  than  that  which  lie 
assigns  to  it, — '  1  confess  power  includes  in  it  soma  kind  of  reiahon  (a 
relation  to  action  or  change),  as  indeed  which  of  our  ideas,  of  what 
kind  soever,  when  attentively  considered,  does  not  I  For  our  ideas 
of  extension,  duration,  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them 
a  secret  relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  something 
relative  in  them  much  more  visibly :  and  sensible  qualities,  as  colours 
and  smells,  what  are  they  but  the  powers  of  different  bodies  in  rela- 
tion to  our  perception  ?  and  if  considered  in  the  things  themselves,  do 
they  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts? 
Ail  which  include  some  kind  of  relation  in  them.  Our  idea  therefore 
of  power  I  think  may  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple  ideas, 
and  be  considered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  those  that  make  a 
principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances.* — Essay, 
vol.  i.  p.  134.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  power, 
which  is  confessedly  complex  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  as  depending 
on  the  changes  we  observe  produced  in  one  thing  by  another,  is  to 
paia  for  a  simple  idea,  because  it  has  as  good  a  right  to  this  denomina- 
doD  as  other  complex  ideas,  which  are  usually  chased  as  simple  ones. 
It  is  thus  that  the  inquiring  mind  seems  to  be  always  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  truth,  but  that  timidity  or  indolence,  or  prejudice,  which  is 
bocb  combined,  makes  us  shrink  back,  unwilling  to  trust  ourselves  to 
the  fathomless  abyss, 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  what  I  mean  by 
the  understanding,  as  the  principle  which  is  the  foundation  not  only 
of  judgment,  reason,  choice,  and  deliberate  action,  but  is  included  in 
every  idea  of  the  mind,  or  conception  even  of  sensible  objects.  I  am 
aware  that  what  I  have  said  may  be  looked  upon  as  rliapsody  and 
extravagance  by  the  strictest  sect  of  those  who  are  called  philosophers. 
The  understanding  has  been  set  aside  as  an  awkward  incumbrance, 
since  it  was  conceived  practicable  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of 
thought  and  reason  by  a  succession  of  external  images  and  sensible 
points.  The  fine  network  of  the  mind  itself,  the  cords  that  bind  and 
hold  our  scattered  perceptions  together,  and  form  the  means  of  com* 
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municatioQ  between  tlieni,  arc  dissolved  and  vanish  betbrc  the  clear 
light  of  modern  metaphysics,  as  the  gossamer  is  dissipated  by  the  sun. 
The  adepts  in  this  system  smile  at  the  contradictions  involved  in  the 
auppOBition  of  perceiving  the  reUtionA  between  different  things  »nd 
say  that  this  implies  the  absurdity  that  the  mind  may  have  two  ideas 
at  once,  which  is  with  them  impossible.  Now  I  shall  only  contend 
that  if  the  mind  cannot  have  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  it  can  never 
have  any*  since  all  the  ideas  we  know  of  consist  of  more  than  one : 
and  though  the  consciousness  we  have  of  attending  to  different  objects 
at  once,  when  we  compare,  judge,  reason,  will.  Sec,  has  been  resolved 
into  a  deception  of  the  mind  in  mistaking  a  rapid  succession  of  objecu 
for  one  general  impression,  yet  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  we 
deceive  ourselves  in  thinking  we  have  any  ideas  at  all.  Mr.  Home 
Tookc,  who  is  ceruinly  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the 
doctrines  of  that  hcIiooI,  says  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of  a  complex 
idea  as  of  a  complex  star,  meaning  that  our  ideas  are  as  perfectly 
ciistinct  from,  and  have  as  little  to  do  with  one  another,  as  the  stars 
that  compose  a  confitcllation.  Other  writers,  to  avoid  the  seeming 
contradiction  of  supposing  the  mind  to  divide  its  attention  between 
different  objects,  have  suggested  the  instant  of  its  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  as  the  true  point  of  compariBon  between  them  ;  or  that  the 
lime  when  it  had  an  idea  of  both  together,  was  the  time  when  it  had 
an  idea  of  neither.  As  it  was  evident  that  while  the  mind  was 
entirely  taken  up  with  one  idea,  it  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of 
another  which  did  not  yet  exist,  or  had  passed  away,  and  as  both 
impressions  cannot  be  supposed  to  co-exist  in  the  same  conscious 
understanding  (for  on  this  system  there  is  no  such  faculty),  this 
ihort,  precious  interval,  this  moment  of  leisure  from  both,  this  lucky 
vacancy  of  thought,  is  pitched  upon  as  that  in  which  the  mind  per- 
forms all  its  functions,  and  contemplates  its  various  ideas  in  their 
absence,  as  from  some  vantage  ground  the  traveller  stops  to  survey 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  him.  To  such  absurdities  are  ingenious 
men  driven  by  setting  up  argument  against  fact,  and  denying  tlie  most 
obvious  truths  for  which  they  cannot  account,  like  the  sophist  who 
denied  the  existence  of  motion,  because  he  could  not  understand  its 
nature.  It  might  be  deemed  a  sutTicient  answer  to  those  who  build 
systems  and  lay  down  formal  propositions  on  the  principle  that  the 
mind  can  comprehend  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  to  say  that  they  con- 
sequently can  have  no  meaning  in  what  they  write,  since  when  they 
begin  a  sentence  they  cannot  have  the  le:t$t  idea  of  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it,  and  by  the  time  they  get  Co  the  end  of  it  must  totally  forget 
the  beginning.     *  Peace  to  all  such  !  ' 

To  show,  however,  that  1  am  not  quite  singular  in  mv  notions  on 
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thi»  subject  of  cooeciousDcM,  and  to  remore,  as  I  thtnic,  every  shadow 
of  doubt  upon  it,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  my  readers  to  two  passages,  the 
ooe  in  Rousseau,  and  the  other  in  Abraham  Tucker,  in  support  of  the 
almost  obsolete  prejudice  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  defend. 
The  one  is  an  argument  to  prove  that  judgment  and  sensation  are  not 
the  same,  in  the  Vicar's  profesaion  of  faith  in  *  Emilius,'  and  the 
other  is  the  chapter  on  the  independent  existence  of  mind  in  the 
'  Light  of  Nature  Pursued.' 

The  passage  in  Rousseau  seems  evidently  to  have  been  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  maxim  of  Helvetius  that  to  feel  is  to  ju^e^  and  to 
his  reasoning  on  this  maxim,  which  is  as  follows : — 

*Tbe  question  being  reduced  within  these  limits,  I  shall  examine 
at  present  whether  the  act  of  tlie  mind  in  judging  is  any  thing  more 
than  a  sensation.  When  I  judge  of  the  size  or  colour  of  the  objects 
artniDd  me,  it  is  evident  that  the  judgment  formed  of  the  different 
impressions,  which  these  objects  make  upon  my  senses,  is  properly  only 
a  sensation :  that  I  may  say  indiscriminately,  either  I  juage^  or  I  fetif 
that  of  two  objects,  the  one  which  I  call  a  yard  makes  upon  roe  a 
different  impreKsion  from  another  which  I  call  afoot:  that  the  colour 
called  redt  produces  a  different  effect  upon  the  sight  from  that  which 
I  call  yellow ;  and  I  conclude  that  in  this  case  to  judge  is  only  to  feel 
or  perceive  by  the  senses.  But  it  may  be  said,  let  us  suppose  that  any 
ooe  desires  to  know  whether  strength  of  body  is  preferable  to  mere 
bulk ;  are  we  certain  that  we  can  decide  this  point  by  means  of  the 
KDses  alone?  Most  undoubtedly,  I  reply:  for  in  order  to  my  com- 
ing to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  my  memory  must  first  retrace  to  me 
SQCcessively  the  different  utuations  in  which  I  may  happen  most  fre- 
quently to  find  myself  in  the  course  of  my  life.  In  this  case,  then, 
to  judge  is  to  see  that  in  these  different  situations  strength  will  be 
oftener  an  advantage  to  me  than  size.  But  it  may  be  retorted,  when 
the  question  is  to  decide  whether  in  a  king  justice  is  preferable  to 
mercy,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  conclusion  here  formed  depends 
entirely  on  sensation?  The  affirmative  has  undoubtedly  at  first  sight 
the  air  of  a  paradox  :  nevertheless,  in  order  to  establish  its  truth,  we 
will  presuppose  in  any  one  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  good 
and  evil,  and  also  of  the  principle  that  one  action  is  worse  than 
another,  according  as  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
On  this  supposition,  what  method  ought  the  orator  or  poet  to  take,  in 
order  to  show  most  clearly  that  justice,  preferable  in  a  king  to  mercy, 
preserves  the  greatest  number  of^citizens  to  the  state  ? 

*  The  orator  will  present  three  several  pictures  to  the  imagination 
of  his  supposed  hearer :  in  the  first  he  will  represent  a  just  king,  who 
condemns  and  gives  orders  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal ;  in  the 
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second,  will  be  ueo  the  good  king,  who  opens  the  doors  of  hi8 
dungeon,  and  strikes  off  the  chains  of'  the  ttame  criminal ;  in  the  third 
picture,  the  criminal  himfielf  wili  be  the  principal  figure,  who,  armed 
with  a  poniard,  on  his  escape  from  his  cell  hastens  to  assassinate  fifty 
of  his  fcllow-citizena.  But  who  is  there  that  at  the  sight  of  these 
three  pictures  will  not  instantly  perceive  that  Justice  which,  by  the 
death  of  a  single  indiTidual,  saves  the  lives  of  fifty  persons,  is  prefer- 
able to  mercy  ?  Nevertheless,  this  judgment  is  really  nothing  but  a 
sensation.  In  fact,  if  from  the  habit  of  connecting  certain  ideas  with 
certain  words,  the  sound  of  these  words  may,  as  experience  demon- 
strates, excite  in  us  almost  the  same  sensations  which  we  should  feel 
from  the  actual  presence  of  the  objects,  it  is  evident  that  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  three  pictures,  to  judge  that  In  a  king  justice 
is  preferable  to  mercy,  is  to  feel  and  see  that  in  the  first  picture  a 
■ingle  citizen  is  sacrificed,  while  in  the  third  fifty  are  massacred; 
whence  I  conclude  that  every  act  of  the  judgment  is  only  a  sensation.' 
— Heheliuj  on  the  Ai'tmiy  p.  12, 

On  this  statement  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  as  the  author 
affirms  tliat  sensation  is  the  same  thing  as  judgment,  so  he  seems  to 
conceive  that  the  assertion  of  any  proposition  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
proof  of  it.  He  supposes  three  several  pictures  to  be  presented  to  a 
man  of  understanding,  and  that  from  an  attentive  contemplation  and 
comparison  of  the  different  objects  and  events  contained  in  them,  he 
comes  to  a  judgment  or  conclusion,  viv..  That  justice  is  preferable  /o 
mtrcy.  'Nevertheless,'  he  says,  *this  judgment  is  really  nothing  but 
a  sensation/  This  is  all  the  proof  he  brings ;  and  perhaps,  con- 
sidering the  language  and  country  in  which  this  celebrated  author 
wrote,  it  is  reasoning  good  enough.  Do  1  say  this  with  any  view  to 
throw  contempt  on  that  lively,  ingenious,  gay,  social,  and  polished 
people?  No;  but  philosophy  is  not  thcxx  forte:  they  are  not  in 
earnest  in  these  remote  speculations.  In  order  duly  to  appreciate  their 
writings,  we  must  consider  them  not  as  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing, hut  as  the  clfccts  of  constitution.  Otherwise  we  shall  do 
them  great  injustice.  They  pursue  truth,  like  all  other  things,  as  far 
as  it  is  agreeable ;  they  reason  for  their  amusement ;  they  engage  in 
abstruse  questions  to  vary  the  topics  of  conversation.  Whatever  does 
not  answer  this  purpose  is  banished  out  of  books  and  society  as  a 
morose  and  cynical  philosophy.  To  obtrude  the  dark  and  diflicult 
parts  of  a  question,  or  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  investigation  of  them, 
IS  considered  as  a  piece  of  ill-manners.  Those  writers,  therefore, 
have  been  the  most  popular  among  the  French  who  have  supplied 
their  readers  with  the  greatest  number  of  dazzling  conclusions  founded 
on  the  most  slight  and  superficial  evidence,  whose  reasonings  could  be 
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Applied  to  every  thing,  because  they  explained  nothing,  and  who  most 
effectually  kept  out  of  right  every  thing  tnic  or  profound  or  interest- 
ing in  a  question.  Who  would  ever  think  of  plunging  into  abstniacy 
metaphysical  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  the  understanding, 
¥rhen  he  may  with  entire  ease  to  himself  and  satinfaction  to  others 
solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  by  repeating  in  three  words, 
Juger  est  irnlir.  As  it  was  the  object  of  the  school-philosophy,  by  a 
jargon  of  technical  distinctions,  to  nharpen  the  eagerness  of  delate  and 
give  birth  to  endless  verbal  controversies,  bo  the  modem  system,  trans- 
ferring philosophy  from  the  cloistered  hall  to  the  toilette  and  the 
drawing-room,  is  calculated,  by  a  set  of  portable  phrases,  as  familiar 
and  as  current  as  tlie  forms  of  salutation,  to  silence  every  difference 
of  opinion,  and  to  produce  an  euthanasia  of  all  thought.  I  have  made 
these  remarks  not  to  prejudice  the  question,  but  to  prevent  the  preju- 
dice arising  on  the  other  side,  from  seeing  the  writers  of  a  whole 
nation,  not  deficient  in  natural  talents  or  in  acquired  advantages,  agree  in 
delivering  the  most  puerile  absurdities  as  profound  and  oracular  truths. 
The  train  of  thought  into  which  the  author  has  fallen  in  the  passage 
above  cited  is  pretty  obvious.  Having  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
ideas  of  justice  and  mercy  are  mere  sensations,  and  that  the  conclu- 
sion that  justice  is  preferable  to  mercy  is  also  a  mere  sensation,  in 
order  to  shew  the  possibility  of  this  he  conjures  up  the  ideas  of  a 
good  and  a  bad  king,  of  a  criminal,  a  prison,  chains,  a  dagger,  and 
fifty  citizens  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  which  form 
the  subject  of  three  imaginary  pictures,  and  which  arc  in  general  con- 
sidered as  so  many  sensible  objects.  All  these  sensible  objects  he 
supposes  to  be  implied  in,  and  to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  we 
frame  the  judgment  or  conclusion,  that  justice  is  better  than  mercy ; 
and  therefore  he  infers  that  there  is  nothing  else  implied  in  or  neces- 
•ary  to  that  Judgment,  and  that  consequently  it  is  nothing  but  a 
sensation.  Having  succeeded  in  resolving  the  compound  and  general 
ideac  of  justice  and  mercy,  good  and  evil,  into  a  number  of  sensible 
appearances^  his  imagination  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  novelty  of 
the  objects  before  him,  and  he  drops  altogether  the  consideration, 
whether  the  combination  and  comparison  of  these  several  objects  or 
•ensnltons  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  forming  the  moral 
ideas  or  inference  spoken  of,  is  not  the  act  of  some  other  faculty.  In 
■hort,  the  principle  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  sensation,  is  not 
only  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assertion,  but  an  assertion  either  without 
meaning,  or  a  palpable  contradiction.  For  the  single  objects  pre* 
lented  in  the  foregoing  metaphysical  pctures,  and  which  are  suppOAcd 
to  constitute  the  judgment,  are  not  one  sensation,  but  many.  Now  if 
it  be  meant  that  these  single  objects,  as  they  are  perceived  separately, 
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or  RiccessiTely*  one  by  one»  withoat  the  ioterveDtion  of  any  reflex  act 
of  the  mind  combining  and  comparing  them  together,  constitute  of 
themselves  the  judgment,  *  that  Justice  is  preferable  to  mercy,'  this  is 
to  cay,  ID  BO  many  words,  that  the  mind  formi  a  comparison  between 
things  without  comparing  them,  and  judges  of  their  relations  without 
perceiving  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tl  be  meant  to  include  the 
acts  of  the  mind  in  comparing,  judging,  inferring,  &c.  in  the  term 
inuaeiont  then  the  proposition  that  judgment  or  sensation  are  the 
same,  will  be  nothing  but  an  idle  and  insignilicaat  abuse  of  words, 
and  will  only  prove  that  if  to  the  sensation,  or  perception  of  particular 
objects  we  add  the  faculty  of  comparing  and  judging,  nothing  farther 
will  be  necessary  for  it  to  compare  and  judge.  I  shall  therefore 
dismiss  this  well  known  maxim  aa  no  better  than  a  misnomer,  as  an 
attempt  to  shorttrn  the  labour  of  thought  by  the  interposition  of  an 
unmeaning  phrase,  and  to  confound  all  the  distinctions  of  the  under- 
Btaoding  by  an  equivoque. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  transcribe  a  passage  from  the 
Logic  of  the  Abbe  Condillac  (a  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
quintessence  of  slender  thought,  and  of  the  art  of  substituting  words 
for  things]  to  show  how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas 
from  sensation  may  be  carried,  and  what  an  imbecility  it  produces  in 
the  mind,  and  deadness  to  any  but  external  objects.  The  design  of 
the  passage  is  to  prove  that  morality  is  a  visible  thing.  This  how- 
ever is  a  work  of  supererogation,  even  on  the  principle  supposed  :  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  morality  to  any  thing  visible  or  audible,  or 
to  any  other  of  the  senses,  but  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  our 
feelings  of  this  kind  being  allowed  to  come  from,  and  make  a  part  of 
our  original  sensations.  But  this  system  is  not  an  improvement  on 
reason,  but  a  progression  in  superficiality  and  absurdity,  a  vast  vacuity, 
where  *  Buttering  its  pennons  vain,  the  mind  drops  down  ten  thousand 
fathoms  deep/ 

'Moral  ideas,'  says  my  author,  'seem  to  elude  the  senses:  they  at 
least  elude  the  senses  of  those  philosophers  who  deny  that  our  knowledge 
proceeds  from  sensation.  They  would  gladly  know  of  what  colour  virtue 
is,  or  of  what  colour  vice  is.  I  answer  that  virtue  consists  in  the  habitual 
performance  of  good  actions,  as  vice  consists  in  the  habitual  performance 
of  bad  ones.     Now  these  habits  and  these  actions  are  Wsible. 

"What,  then,  is  the  morality  of  actions  a  thing  which  falls  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  senses !  Wherefore  should  it  not  ?  Morality 
depends  solely  on  the  conformity  between  our  actions  and  the  laws ; 
but  these  actions  are  visible,  and  the  laws  are  so  equally,  since  they 
are  certain  conventions  made  by  men. 

'  But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  laws  are  only  things  of  convention,  they 
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mast  be  altogether  arbitrary.  They  may  indeed  be  Bometinics  arbi- 
trary ;  there  arc  but  too  many  such  laws ;  but  those  which  dctemiiDC 
whether  our  actions  are  good  or  bad,  arc  not  so,  nor  can  they  be  »o. 
They  are  the  work  of  man,  it  is  true,  because  they  are  conventions 
which  we  have  made ;  nevertheless,  we  alone  have  not  made  them : 
nature  made  them  as  well  as  we,  she  dictated  them  to  us,  and  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  make  others.  The  wants  and  the  Taculticfi  of 
man  being  given,  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  bin  conduct  must 
neccKsarily  follow :  and  though  wc  enacted  tbem,  Gnd  who  has 
created  us  with  such  wants  and  such  faculties,  is  in  truth  our  sole 
legislator.  In  obeying  the  laws  which  arc  conformable  to  our  nature, 
wc  render  obedience  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature;  and 
this  is  that  which  perfects  the  morality  of  actions.* — Page  56. 

For  a  work  entitled  Logic,  there  arc  a  pleasant  number  of  contra- 
dictions in  this  passage.  To  pass  over  many  of  them,  if  the  laws 
here  spoken  of  are  such  merely  in  consequence  of  their  being  visible, 
tlien  all  visible  objects  are  laws,  and  all  laws  are  equally  moral.  But 
no !  there  are  some  arbitrary  laws.  Now  if  the  goodness  of  the  law 
depends  on  their  conformity  to  our  wants  and  faculties,  neither  of 
these  are  nsible,  any  more  than  God  who  is  said  to  be  our  only  law- 
giver. So  that  '  the  latter  end  of  this  system  of  law  and  divinity 
forgets  the  beginning.*  That  those  actions  are  moral  which  are 
conformable  to  a  moral  law,  and  that  those  taws  arc  moral,  which 
are  agreeable  to  our  nature  and  wants,  may  be  readily  admitted :  but 
I  cannot  myself  think  that  this  conformity  is  an  object  of  t)ie  senses, 
or  that  the  true  features  of  morality  can  ever  be  discerned  but  by  the 
eye  of  the  understanding.  The  friends  of  morality,  it  seems,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  are  not  to  despair,  or  to  suppose  that  the  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  banished  entirely  out  of  the  material  system. 
They  only  become  more  clear  and  legible  than  ever;  wc  are  still 
right  in  asserting  virtue  to  have  a  real  existence,  namely,  on  paper, 
and  in  supposing  that  we  have  some  idea  of  it,  as  consisting  of  the 

tcTB  of  the  alphabet.  Almost  in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Home 
pTooke  very  gravely  defines  the  essence  of  /a^u  and  _/w//,  from  the 
etymology  of  these  words,  to  consist  in  their  being  something  Aiid 
do'wn,  and  something  ordtred  (Juisum)  ;  and  when  pressed  by  the 
difficulty  that  there  are  many  things  laid  down  and  ordered  which 
arc  neither  laws  nor  just,  he  makes  answer  that  their  obligation 
depends  on  a  higher  species  of  law  and  justice,  to  wit,  a  law  which 
is  no  where  laid  down,  and  a  justice  which  is  no  where  ordered, 
except  indeed  by  the  luturc  of  things,  on  which  the  etymology  of 
these  two  words  docs  not  seem  to  throw  any  light. 

On  all  the  other  points  of  the  modem  metaphysical  system,  such 
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u  the  nature  of  abetractioo,  judgment  and  reasoning,  the  materiality 
of  the  soul,  irec-will,  the  aswciation  of  ideas,  &c.  Mr.  Locke  either 
halu  between  two  opinions^  or  else  takes  the  commoD-pbcc  side  of 
the  question.  The  motion  of  the  Bystem,  which  bears  his  name  and 
which  by  this  very  delay  gained  all  that  it  wanted  to  become  popular, 
was  retrograde  in  him,  not  progressive.  The  extracts  I  am  about  to 
give  from  his  work  will  1  think  establish  this  point.  They  will  at 
the  same  time  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  practiciJ  sense,  of 
much  serious  ttiought  and  inquiry,  and  considerable  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  a  real  lover  of  truth,  though  not  so  bold  and  systematic 
a  reasoner,  or  so  great  a  dealer  in  paradoxes  as  some  others.  Modera- 
tion, caution,  a  wish  to  examine  every  side  of  a  question,  and  an 
uowillingne«8  to  decide  till  after  the  most  mature  and  circumspect 
investigation,  and  then  only  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  evidence, 
seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  hii  mind,  none  of  which 
denote  the  daring  innovator,  or  maker  of  a  system.  What  there  in 
of  system  in  his  work  is  Hobbes's,  as  I  have  already  shown  :  the 
deviations  from  its  common  sense  and  general  observation  are  hiR  own. 
There  is  throughout  his  reasoning  the  same  contempt  for  the  Rchool- 
mcn,  and  the  same  preference  of  native,  rustic  reason  to  learned 
authority  :  the  same  notion  of  the  necessity  for  reforming  the  system 
of  philosophy,  and  of  the  possibility  of  doing  this  b)'  a  more  exact 
use  of  words :  there  is  the  same  dissatisfaction  with  the  prcvniling 
system,  but  he  at  the  same  time  cotcrtained  doubts  of  his  own.  What 
he  wanted  was  conlidence  and  decision.  The  prolixity  and  anthi- 
guity  of  his  style  seem  to  have  arisen  from  this  source :  for  he  is 
never  weary  of  examining  and  re-examining  the  same  objection,  and 
he  suites  his  arguments  with  so  many  limitations  and  with  such  a 
variety  of  expression  to  prevent  misapprehension,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  guess  at  his  real  meaning.  There  is  it  must  lie  confessed  a 
Bort  of  heaviness  about  him,  a  want  of  clearness  and  connection,  which 
in  spite  of  all  his  pains,  and  the  real  plodding  strength  of  his  mind  he 
was  never  able  to  overcome.  To  return  to  his  account  of  complex 
ideas :  the  beginning  of  his  observations  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

*  We  have  hitherto  considered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof 
the  mind  is  only  passive,  which  are  those  simple  ones  received  from 
sensation  and  reflection  before  mentioned,  whereof  tlie  mind  cannot 
make  one  to  itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not  consist  wholly 
of  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  all 
its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of 
its  simple  ideas,  as  the  materials  and  foundatione  of  the  rest,  the  other 
are  framed.  The  acts  of  the  mind  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over 
its  simple  ideas,  arc  chiefly  these  three. 
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'  1 .  Combining  irwera]  simple  ideas  into  one  componnd  one,  and 
thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made,  2.  Tbe  second  is  bringing  two 
ideas,  whether  simple  or  complex,  together,  and  setting  them  by  one 
another,  so  as  to  uke  a  view  of  them  ac  once,  without  uniting  them 
into  one;  in  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relatioru.  3.  Tbe 
third  is  separating  them  from  all  other  ideas  that  accompany  them  in 
their  real  existence ;  thii  is  called  ahitra£t'u>n  :  and  thus  all  ita  general 
ideas  are  made.  This  shows  man's  power  to  be  much  about  the 
•ante  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world  :  for  the  materials  in 
both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or  destroy, 
all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  set  them 
by  one  another,  or  wholly  to  separate  them/ — Vol.  i.  p.  151, 

The  first  great  point  which  Mr.  Locke  labours  to  prove  in  his 
B«aay,  is  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  which  he  aeems  to  hare 
established  very  fully  and  clearly,  if  indeed  so  obvious  a  truth  recjuired 
any  formal  demonstration.  His  chief  proofs  are  from  the  case  of  a 
man  born  blind,  who  has  no  idea  of  colours,  and  from  the  igoorancr 
which  children  and  idiots  have  of  those  first  principles  and  universal 
maxims,  which  some  philosophers  and  theologians,  confounding  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  with  actual  impressions,  had  supposed  to  be 
(egibiy  eograrrn  on  the  mind  by  the  hand  of  its  author.  For  the 
•apposing  the  understanding  to  be  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind  no 
more  proves  our  ideas  to  be  innate,  than  tbe  allowing  perception  to 
be  a  distinct  original  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  everybody  does, 
proves  that  there  must  be  innate  sensations.  These  two  positions 
have,  however,  been  sometimes  considered  as  convertible  by  the 
partisans  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  the  one  arguing  from  the 
existence  of  the  soul  and  the  power  of  thought  to  the  positive  percep- 
tion of  certain  truths,  and  the  others  concluding  that  by  denying  any 
original  inherent  impressions,  they  had  overturned  the  supposition  of 
the  different  faculties  and  powers  which  must  be  in  the  mind,  to 
account  for  the  first  production  or  subsequent  modification  of  sensa- 
tion or  of  thought.  For  instance,  it  has  been  made  a  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  that  there  were  no  innate  ideas,  that  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  genius,  or  an  original  difference  of  capacity  ;  as 
if  the  capacity  were  not  perfectly  distinct  from  the  actual  impressions 
by  the  very  theory  itself,  and  as  if  there  might  not  be  a  difference  in 
the  capcity  of  acquiring  ideas  as  all  experience  shows,  though  none 
in  the  knowledge  acquired,  because  this  capacity  had  never  yet  been 
exerted.  As  well  might  we  argue  that  of  two  houses  that  are  just 
built  one  is  as  commodious  and  capacious  as  tbe  other,  as  well  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  guests  and  the  disposal  of  furniture,  because  at 
present  neither  of  them  is  furnished  or  inhabited. 
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The  following  passages  Mritl  show  the  manner  in  which  our  author 
treats  this  part  o(  his  subject : 

*Thc  child  certainly  knows  that  the  nurse  that  feeds  it  is  neither 
the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blaclcamoor  it  is  afraid  of:  that  the 
wormseed  or  mustard  it  refuses  is  not  the  apple  or  sugar  it  cries  for ; 
this  it  is  certainly  and  undoubtedly  assured  of:  but  will  any  one  say 
it  is  by  rirtue  of  this  principle,  T/jot  it  is  impouibU  for  the  tame  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  he,  that  it  so  (irmly  assents  to  these  and  other  parts 
of  its  knowledge?  Or  thai  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehension 
of  that  proposition  at  an  age»  wherein  yet,  it  is  plain,  it  knows  a 
great  many  other  truths  ?  He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  several 
abstract  speculations  with  their  sucking  bottles  and  their  rattles,  may 
|>erfaap6  with  justice  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and  zeal  for  his 
opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth  than  one  of  that  age.  Though 
therefore  there  be  several  general  proi>oiitions  that  meet  with  consunt 
and  ready  assent  as  soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have 
attained  the  use  of  more  general  and  abstract  idcus,  and  names 
standing  for  them,  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  tender 
years,  who  nevertheless  know  other  tilings,  they  cannot  pretend  to 
universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no  means  can  be 
supposed  innate:  it  being  impossible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate 
(if  there  were  any  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  to  any  one  who 
knows  any  thing  else.  Since  if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  must  be 
innate  thoughts ;  there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  which  it 
has  never  thought  on. 

*That  the  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of,  are  not  known  to 
children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  sudi- 
ciently  proved.  But  there  is  this  farther  argument  against  their 
being  innate,  that  these  characters,  if  they  were  nauve  and  original 
impressions,  should  appear  fairest  and  clearest  in  those  persons  in 
whom  yet  we  fmd  no  footsteps  of  them.  And  it  is  in  my  opinion  a 
strong  presumption  that  they  are  not  innate,  since  they  are  least 
known  to  those  in  whom  if  ihey  were  innate,  they  must  need  exert 
themselves  with  most  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots, 
savages,  and  illiterate  people  being  of  all  others  the  least  corrupted 
by  custom  or  borrowed  opinion,  learning  or  education  having  not 
cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor  by  superinducing 
foreign  and  studied  doctrines,  confounded  those  fair  characters  nature 
had  written  there  ;  one  might  reasonably  imagine  that  in  their  minds 
these  innate  notions  should  lie  open  lairty  to  every  one's  view,  as  it  is 
certain  the  thoughts  of  children  do.  One  would  think  according  to 
these  men's  principles  that  all  these  native  beams  of  light  (were  there 
any  such)  should  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  acts  of  conceal- 
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meot,  shine  out  ia  their  full  lustre*  and  leave  us  in  do  more  doubt 
of  their  being  there  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  pleasure  and  abhor- 
rence of  pain.  But  alas,  amongst  children,  idiots,  savaget,  and  the 
grossly  illiterate,  what  general  maxims  are  to  be  found  *  What  uni- 
rcnal  principle  of  knowledge  ?  Their  notionit  are  few  and  narrow, 
borrowed  only  from  those  objects  they  have  had  mo«t  to  do  with,  and 
which  have  made  upon  their  senses  the  iTCfjueotest  and  strongest  im- 
pressions. A  child  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees 
the  playthiogs  of  a  little  more  advanced  age ;  and  a  young  savage  has 
perhaps  his  head  filled  with  love  and  hunting,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  tribe.  But  he  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant 
of  the  woods  will  expect  these  abstract  maxims  and  reputed  principles 
of  science,  will  I  fear  find  himself  mitttalten.  Such  kind  of  general 
propositions  [as  that  which  is,  is ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
«ame  thing  to  be  aod  not  to  be]  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of 
lodiuia,  much  less  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  children, 
or  any  impressions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals.  They  are  the 
language  and  business  of  the  schools  and  academies  of  learned  nations, 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  conversation  or  learning,  where  disputes  are 
frequent :  these  maxims  being  suited  to  artificial  argumentatioD,  and 
useAil  for  conviction,  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  or  advancement  of  knowledge.* 

I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Locke  has  sufficiently  distinguished 
between  two  things  which  I  cannot  Tcry  well  express  otherwise  than  by 
a  turn  of  words,  namely,  an  innate  knowledge  of  principles,  and  innate 
principles  of  knowledge.  His  arguments  seem  to  me  conclusive  against 
the  one,  but  not  against  the  other,  for  I  think  that  there  are  certain 
general  principles  or  forms  of  thinking,  something  like  the  moulds  in 
which  any  thing  is  cast,  according  to  which  our  ideas  follow  one 
another  in  a  ccnain  order,  though  the  knowledge,  f.r.,  perception  of 
what  these  principles  are,  and  the  forming  them  into  distinct  proposi- 
tioDS  is  the  result  of  experience.  It  is  true,  the  child  distinguishes 
between  its  nurse  and  the  blackamoor,  between  bitter  and  sweet; 
what  hinders  it  from  confounding  them  ?  The  ideas  of  tame  and 
Sfferent  are  not  included  in  these  ideas  themselves,  nor  are  they 
peculiar  to  any  of  them,  but  general  terms.  What  then  determines 
the  child  to  aimex  them  uniformly  to  certain  things  and  not  to  others  ? 
It  is  plain  then,  that  our  ideas  arc  not  at  liberty  to  run  into  clusters  as 
they  please  or  as  it  happens,  but  are  regulated  by  certain  laws,  to 
which  they  must  conform  ;  or  that  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive 
of  things  does  not  depend  simply  on  the  particular  nature  of  the 
things,  but  on  the  general  nature  of  the  understanding.  Mr.  Locke 
is  clear  for  certain  iniute  practical  principles  or  general  tendencies 
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regulating  all  our  actions,  namelyy  the  love  of  pleaiure,  and  aversion  to 
pain.  He  does  not  however  admit,  as  I  can  6nd,  of  any  thing 
similar  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  The  analogy,  notwith- 
standing! holds  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  For  the  child  is  no 
more  conscious  of  any  such  general  practical  principle  regulating  all  his 
desircB,  than  of  any  speculative  principle  regulating  his  notion  of 
things  :  he  gets  the  idea  of  both  from  experience  of  their  elfecta ;  but 
I  think  that  if  there  were  no  such  principles  in  the  mind  itself,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  impression  of  objects,  and  merely  developed  or 
called  into  action  by  them,  we  mu&t  be  perfectly  indifferent  both  to  the 
reception  of  pleasure  and  |)ain,  as  wc  should  feel  no  more  repugnance 
to  admit  one  conclusion  than  another,  however  absurd  or  contradictory. 
The  necessity  we  are  under  of  perceiving  certain  agreements  or  dis- 
agreements between  our  ideas  is  as  much,  and  in  the  same  sense,  the 
foundation  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  as  the  general  desire  of 
happiness  and  aversion  to  mi&ery  is  the  foundation  of  morality. 

This  property  of  the  understanding,  by  which  certain  judgments, 
naturally  follow  certain  perceptions,  and  are  followed  by  other  judg- 
ments, is  the  faculty  of  reason,  of  order  and  proportion  in  the  mind,  and 
is  indeed  nothing  but  the  understanding  acting  by  rule  or  necessity. 
The  long  controversy  between  Locke  and  Leibnitz  with  respect  to 
innate  ideas  turned  ujK)n  ihe  distinction  here  stated,  innate  ideas  being 
thus  referred  not  to  the  actual  impressions  of  objects,  but  to  the  forms 
or  moulds  existing  in  the  mind,  and  in  which  those  impressions  are 
cast.  Leibnitz  contended  that  there  was  a  germ  or  principle  of  truth, 
a  pre-established  harmony  between  its  innate  faculties  and  its  acquired 
ideas,  implied  in  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  According  to  the 
one  it  was  like  a  piece  of  free  stone,  which  the  mason  hews  with 
equal  ease  in  all  directions,  and  into  any  shape,  as  circumstances 
require  :  according  to  the  other,  it  resembles  a  piece  of  marble  strongly 
ingrained,  with  the  (igure  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  inclosed  in  it, 
and  which  the  sculptor  has  only  to  separate  from  the  surrounding 
mass. 

I  will  add  one  more  passage  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
this  intricate  subject,  and  to  show  that  the  dlfHcultics  surrounding  it 
were  not  completely  cleared  up  or  even  ajiprchended  by  the  author  of 
the  •  Essay.' 

*  Hath  a  child,'  he  says,  *  an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity, 
before  it  has  of  white  or  black,  sweet  or  sour  ?  Or  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle  that  it  concludes  chat  wormwood  rubbed 
on  the  nipple  hath  nut  the  same  taste  that  it  used  to  receive  from 
thence  ?  Is  it  the  actual  knowledge  of  Impouibile  est  idem  eiie  et  non 
etje  that  makes  a  child  distinguish  between  its  mother  and  a  stranger, 
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or  ihat  maka  it  food  of  the  one,  and  Ay  the  other  ?  Or  docs  the 
miod  regulate  itaetf  ind  its  useni  by  idea«  that  it  dcvct  had  ?  Or 
the  ttDderttaading  draw  conclusions  from  principles  which  it  never 
yet  koew  or  underttood  ?  The  names  Im^nhtlxty  and  ttUntity  stand 
for  two  ideas,  w  far  from  being  innate^  or  born  with  us,  that  1  thiikk 
it  rci^uires  great  care  and  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  under- 
nsodiDgfi.  They  are  so  far  from  l^eing  brought  into  the  world  with  ut, 
l/iao  remote  from  the  thoughtB  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that  I  believe 
apoo  cxamitutioQ  it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  wont  them. 

'If  identity  (to  instance  in  that  alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and 
cooaequently  so  clear  and  obvious  to  us  that  we  must  needs  know  it 
c»en  from  our  cradles  ;  I  would  gladly  be  resolved  by  one  of  seven  or 
bcreoty  years  old.  Whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  consisting  of  souJ 
and  body,  be  the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed?  Whether 
Euphorbtis  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  &amc  sou),  were  the  same 
man,  though  they  lived  several  ages  asunder  I  Nay,  whether  the 
cock  too,  which  had  the  same  soul,  were  not  the  same  with  both  of 
tfaem?  Whereby  perhaps  it  will  appear  that  our  idea  of  sameness  is 
not  so  settled  and  clear  as  to  deserve  to  be  thought  innate  in  us.  For 
if  those  innate  ideas  are  not  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  be  universally 
known  and  naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  subjecu  of  universal  and 
undoubted  truths,  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occasion  of  perpetual  un- 
certainty. For  I  suppose  every  one's  idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the 
same  that  Pythagoras  and  thousand  others  of  his  followers  have :  and 
which  then  shall  be  true,  which  innate  ?  Or  are  these  two  different 
ideas  of  identity  both  innate? ' — Page  60. 

Two  things  are  obvious  to  remark  on  this  passage.  First,  it  secnia 
clear  tJ^t  the  child,  before  it  can  pronounce  that  one  thing  is  or  is  not 
the  same  as  another,  must  have  the  idea  of  what  tame  is,  i.e,  of  identity  : 
or  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  the  same. 
This  idea,  then,  is  necessarily  included  in  or  the  result  of  the  first 
comparison  it  is  able  to  make  between  any  two  of  its  irapresaioos  as 
alike  or  unlike.  Secondly,  the  ditScuIty  of  determining  the  quesuon 
proposed  by  Mr.  Locke  docs  not  arise  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ijeniity,  but  of  the  word  man.  For  if  this  is  once  clear  and  settled, 
there  will  be  no  great  elfort  of  the  understanding  required  to  determine 
whether  a  roan  is  the  same  or  not.  They  detinc  him  to  be  a  creature 
consisting  of  body  and  soul,  and  it  is  plain  that  if  one  of  these,  the 
body,  is  altered,  the  man  is  not  the  same.  The  whole  question, 
therefore,  here  seems  to  turn  on  deciding  what  qualities  are  essential 
to  the  idea  of  man,  so  that  by  keeping  or  leaving  out  some,  he  will  or 
will  not  retain  his  identity,  in  the  practical  and  moral  sense  of  the 
term.     It   is  the  complex  and  general  idea  of  man  that  the  child 
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wants,  aot  that  of  idcDtity  or  sameoesa  which  is  reflected  to  it  from 
every  object  it  meets,  and  which  it  perceives  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  some  other. 

In  a  note  to  one  of  the  chapters  on  Innate  Ideas,  there  is  some 
account  of  the  controversy  between  our  author  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  (StiUingflett}  on  the  question  whether  the  idea  of  a  God 
be  innate  and  utuversa).  The  Binhop  is  anxious  to  have  the  universal 
belief  in  a  Deity  understood  in  a  strict  senee,  while  Mr.  Locke  thinks 
it  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  gicat  and  decided  majority,  there  being 
instances  of  whole  nations  without  tins  idea.  *  This,*  he  says  *  is  all 
the  universal  consent  which  truth  of  raatter-of-fect  will  allow ;  and 
therefore  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  I  would  crave 
leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  were  there  ever  in  the  world  zny  atheists 
or  no?  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such  a  perfect  universality  of 
consent  is  destroyed,  and  if  nobody  docs  deny  a  God,  what  need  o( 
arguments  to  convince  atheists  ? ' — Page  63.  This  is  the  acutest  turn 
he  has  any  where  given  to  an  argument. 

The  concluding  passage  of  his  account  of  innate  ideas  is  worth 
t|uoting.  It  is  a  good  description  of  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  in- 
clining a  little  too  much  to  self-opinion,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
easily  separable : 

*  What  censure  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles  may  deserve  from 
n>en  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  know- 
ledge and  certainty,  I  cannot  tell;  I  persuade  myself  at  least  that  the 
way  I  have  purnued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foundations 
surer.  This  I  am  certain,  I  hare  not  made  it  my  business  to  quit 
or  follow  any  authority  in  the  ensuing  discourse ;  truth  has  been  my 
otily  aim  ;  and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts  have 
impartially  followed  vrithout  minding  whether  the  footsteps  of  any 
other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not  that  I  want  a  due  respect  to  other 
men's  opinions ;  but  after  all  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth  ;  and 
1  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  say,  that  perhaps  we  should 
make  greater  progreis  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contemplative 
knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  i«  the  consideration  of  things 
ihemselveSf  and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than  other  men's 
to  find  it.  For  I  think  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  see  with  other 
men's  eyes,  a&  to  know  by  other  men's  understandings.  So  much  as  we 
ourselves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's 
opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though 
they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but 
opiniatrety,  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and 
do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  uadcrsUnd  those  truths 
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which  gave  them  reputation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing 
man ;  but  nobody  ever  thought  him  so,  because  he  blindly  embraced 
and  conlidently  vented  the  o])inions  of  another.  And  if  the  talcing 
up  of  another's  principles,  without  examining  them,  made  not  him  a 
philoAopheri  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  make  any  body  else  so.  In  the 
sdesces,  every  one  ba»  so  much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends  : 
what  he  believes  only  and  takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds,  which 
howe^'er  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  addition  to  his 
stock  who  gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy  money, 
though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it,  will  be 
bat  leaves  and  duit  when  it  comes  to  use.* — Page  80. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  labours  to  prove 
that  men  think  not  always : — thinking,  according  to  him,  being  to  the 
soul  what  motion  is  to  the  body ;  not  iu  essence,  but  one  of  its 
operations.  In  this  opinion  he  may,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  right :  but 
I  think  his  proof  of  il  drawn  from  the  effects  of  sleep  fails.  The 
reason  why  1  think  so  is  that  I  was  never  awakened  suddenly  but  I 
found  myself  dreaming,  though  in  the  interval  required  to  awake 
gradually  from  sleep  wc  frequently  forget  our  dreams  before  we  are 
quite  awalce^  the  impressioos  which  objects  have  time  to  make  upon 
our  bodies  taking  place  of  and  obUlcratiog  the  faint  traces  of  our 
sleeping  thoughts.  The  common  notion  that  the  mind  is  then  most 
awake  when  the  body  is  asleep,  deserves  the  contempt  with  which  Mr. 
Locke  treats  it.  It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  common  tenje,  which  is 
not  entirely  free  from  them  any  more  than  philosophy.  Those  who  can 
find  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  immaterial  nature  and  independent 
powers  of  the  soul  in  the  sublime  flights  which  it  takes  when  emancipated 
from  the  intrusion  of  sensible  objects  must  hare  finer  dreams  than  I  have. 
It  would  be  well  for  this  opinion  if  we  could  regularly  forget  the  next 
morning  the  smart  repartees,  magniiiccnt  sentiments  and  profound 
remarks  we  so  often  dream  we  make.  The  singular  significance  which 
in  sleep  we  attach  to  absolute  nonsense  seems  to  arise  from  the  very 
impotence  of  our  efforts,  as  we  fancy  that  we  can  fly  because  we  cannot 
move  at  all.  Id  sleep,  indeed,  the  forms  of  imagination  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality,  but  this  adranuge  they  seem  to  owe  chiefly  to  what 
Hobbes  calls  the  silence  of  sense.  That  sleep,  however,  consists  wholly 
in  this  silence  of  scnue  (not  affecting  the  miad  itself)  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  it.  Persons  who  walk  in  their 
sleep,  as  I  know  from  experience,  get  out  of  bed  with  their  eyes  open, 
sec  and  feel  the  objects  about  them,  open  the  window,  and  leisurely 
survey  the  opposite  trees  and  houses,  long  before  ihey  recollect  where 
they  arc,  or  before  the  fresh  air  and  the  regular  succession  of  known 
objects  dispel  the  drowsy  phantoms  of  the  night.  The  only  essential 
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difference  between  our  ileeping  and  waking  thoughu  I  believe  iS|  that 
in  sleep  the  comprehensive  faculty  flags  and  droops ;  so  that  being 
unable  to  consider  many  things  at  once  or  to  retain  a  succession  of  ideas 
in  mind,  we  confound  things  together,  and  pass  from  one  object  to 
another  without  order  or  connexion,  any  single  circumstance  in  which 
thry  agree  being  sufficient  to  make  us  associate  them  together  or  sub- 
stitute one  for  the  other.  Our  thoughts  are,  as  it  were,  disentangled 
from  the  circunistonces  and  consequences  which  at  other  times  clog 
their  motions :  they  are  let  loose,  and  left  at  liberty  to  wander  in  any 
direction  that  chance  presents.  The  greatest  singularity  observable 
in  dreams  is  the  faculty  of  holding  a  dialogue  with  ourselves,  as  if  we 
were  really  and  effectually  two  persons.  Wc  make  a  remark,  and 
then  expect  the  answer,  which  we  are  to  give  ourselves,  with  the 
same  gravity  of  attention,  and  hear  it  with  the  same  surprise  as  if  it 
were  really  spoken  by  another  person.  We  are  played  upon  by 
puppets  of  our  own  moving.  We  arc  staggered  in  an  argument  by  an 
unforeseen  objection,  or  alarmed  at  a  sudden  piece  of  information  of 
which  we  have  no  apprehension  till  it  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
mouth  of  some  one  with  whom  we  fancy  ouraelves  conversing.  We 
have  in  fact  no  idea  of  what  the  question  will  be  that  we  put  to  our- 
selves, till  the  moment  of  its  birth. 

Mr.  Locke  in  treating  of  our  sensations  as  effects  of  the  impressions 
of  the  qualities  of  things,  distinguishes  these  qualitiesaccording  to  the 
usual  opinion  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  he  considers 
as  really  and  in  themselves  the  same  as  they  appear  to  our  senses  :  the 
other  as  merely  the  effects  produced  by  certain  objects  on  the  mind 
and  not  existing  out  of  it.  As  this  question  forms  one  of  the  common- 
places of  metaphysical  inquiry,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  his 
own  words. 

*The  qualities  that  arc  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  arc  of  three 
sorts. 

*■  First,  The  bulk,  Itgurc,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest  of 
their  solid  parts  ;  these  arc  in  them  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no  ; 
and  wc  have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself:  these  1 
call  primary  qualities. 

•  Secondly,  The  power  thai  is  in  any  body  by  reason  of  its  inscn- 
sible  primary  qualities  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of 
oar  senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several 
colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities. 

*  Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  par- 
ticular constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  a  change  id 
the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it 
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opeT3t«  on  our  •rases  diffrrrady  from  what  it  did  before.  Thut  the 
son  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid. 
Tbetc  are  usually  called  powert. 

'  The  iirst  of  thew,  as  hai  been  laid,  1  think,  may  be  properly  called, 
real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  because  they  are  in  the  things 
themselre$,  whether  they  are  perceived  or  no  :  and  upon  their  different 
modifications  it  is  that  the  secondary  qualities  depend.  The  other 
two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  other  things,  which  powers 
result  from  the  different  modifications  of  those  primary  qualities. 

*  But  though  these  two  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely, 
and  nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  several  other  bodies,  and  resulting 
from  the  different  modifications  of  the  original  qualities,  yet  they  are 
generally  thought  otherwise  of.  For  the  second  sort,  tiz.,  the 
powers  to  produce  sereral  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses  are  looked  upon 
as  real  qualities  in  the  things  thus  affecting  us :  but  the  third  sort  are 
called  and  esteemed  barely  powers.  For  example,  the  ideas  of  heat 
or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eye  or  touch  from  the  sun  arc  com- 
monly thought  real  qualities,  existing  in  the  sun,  and  something  more 
than  mere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  sun  in  reference 
to  wax  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look  on  the  whiteness  and 
softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not  as  qualities  in  the  sun,  hut  effects 
produced  by  ponvers  in  it :  whereas,  if  rightly  considered,  these 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  arc  perceptions  in  me  when  I  am 
warmed  or  enlightened  by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun  than 
the  changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are  in 
the  sun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  defending 
on  its  primary  qualities :  whereby  it  it*  enabled  in  the  one  ca^e  so  to 
alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  some  of  the  insensible 
ports  of  my  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of 
light  or  heat;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  or  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  make  them 
fit  to  produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas  oi  white  and  fluid.  The 
reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  qualities,  and  the 
other  only  for  hare  powers,  seems  to  be,  because  the  ideas  we  hare  of 
distinct  colours,  sounds,  &c.,  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion,  we  arc  not  apt  to  think  them  the  tffects  of  those 
primary  qualities  which  appear  not  to  our  senses  to  operate  in  their 
production,  and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity  or 
conceivable  connexion.  Hence  It  is  that  we  arc  so  forward  to 
imagine  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemblances  of  aomething  really 
existing  in  the  objects  themselves.  But  in  the  other  case,  in  the 
operation  of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities,  one  of  another,  we  plainly 
discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  resemblance 
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with  any  thing  in  the  thing  producing  it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  a* 
k  bare  effect  of  power.  For  chough  receiring  the  idea  of  heat  or 
light  from  the  sun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  resem- 
blance of  such  a  quality  in  the  sun,  yet  when  we  see  wax  or  a  fair 
face  receive  change  of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to 
be  the  perception  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  nun,  because  we 
find  not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun  itself.  For  our  senses  being 
able  to  observe  a  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two 
different  external  objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  produc- 
tion of  any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect  of  bare 
poweri  and  not  the  communication  of  any  quality*  which  was  really  in 
the  efficient*  when  we  find  no  such  srasible  quality  in  the  thing  that 
produced  it.  But  ourselves  not  being  able  to  discover  any  unlikeness 
between  the  idea  produced  in  us  and  the  quality  of  the  object  pro- 
ducing it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of  some 
thing  in  the  objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain  [>ower3  placed  In  the 
modification  ot  their  primary  qualities,  with  which  primary  qualities 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  resemblance.'     Vol.  i.  page  127. 

From  the  secondary  qualities  later  writers,  as  Hume  and  Berkeley, 
have  proceeded  to  the  primary  ones,  and  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  they  have  not  a  real  existence  out  of  the  mind,  any  more  than 
the  others.  Hume  says,  *  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  modern 
philosophy  is  the  opinion  concerning  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells, 
heat  and  cold,'  &c. ;  and  Bishop  Berkeley  has  made  use  of  the  same 
principle  to  banish  the  least  particle  of  matter  out  of  the  universe. 
What  Hume  has  said  is  merely  taken  from  Berkeley,  from  whom 
his  opinions  arc  generally  borrowed.  As  I  do  not  know  that  1  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity,  I  will  here  state  Berkeley's  arguments 
against  the  existence  of  these  primary  qualities,  or  his  itiea/  system,  in 
his  own  words.  I  will  only  first  observe,  on  the  argument  against 
the  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  things,  from  their  different 
effects  in  different  circumstances  and  on  different  persons,  which  Hume 
considers  as  the  only  solid  one,  but  which  Berkeley  thinks  more 
doubtful,  seems  to  me  no  argument  at  all ;  for  that  an  object  changes 
its  colour,  or  food  its  taste,  is  in  consequence  of  distance  or  of  the 
interposition  of  another  object,  or  of  the  indisposition  of  the  organ,  and 
does  not  prove  that  the  object  has  not  a  particular  colour,  or  the  food 
a  particular  uste,  but  that  colour  is  combined  with  and  altered  by  the 
colour  of  the  air,  and  that  taste  is  combined  with  and  altered  by  another 
taste  in  the  mouth  or  stomach.  The  logical  inference  is  merely  that 
one  object  has  not  the  same  sensible  qualities  as  another,  or,  as  Berkeley 
has  remarked,  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  true  or  natural  qualities 
of  any  object  are, 
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■  It  is  eridcot/  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  *  to  any  one  who  takes  a 
surrey  of  the  objects  of  Humao  Knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas 
actually  impriatcd  on  the  senses,  or  else  such  as  are  perceived  by 
attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind,  or,  lastly,  ideas 
formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination ;  either  compounding, 
dividing,  or  barely  representing  those  originally  perceived  in  the 
aforesaid  ways.  By  sight  I  have  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  with 
their  several  degrees  and  vuriations.  By  touch  I  perceive  hard  and 
ioft«  heat  and  cold,  motion  and  resisunce,  &c.  and  of  all  these  more 
and  less,  either  as  to  quantity  or  degree.  Smelling  furnishes  me  with 
odours  :  the  palate  with  tastes ;  and  hearing  conveys  sounds  to  the 
mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  composition.  And  as  several  of 
these  are  observed  to  accompany  each  other,  they  come  to  be  marked 
by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one  thing.  Thus,  forexample* 
a  certain  colour,  taste,  smelt,  figure,  and  consistence,  having  been 
observed  to  go  together,  are  accounted  one  distinct  thing,  signified  by 
the  name  oppU,  Other  collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree, 
a  book,  and  the  like  sensible  things ;  which,  as  they  are  pleasing  or 
disagreeable,  excite  the  passions  of  [ovc,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  &c. 

*  2-  But  besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  objects  of 
knowledge,  there  is  likewise  something  which  knows  and  perceives 
ihem,  and  exercises  divers  operations,  as  willing,  imagining,  remem- 
bering, &c.  about  them.  This  perceiving,  active  being  is  what  I  call 
mt/W,  spirit^  soul,  or  myself.  By  which  words  I  do  not  denote  any 
one  of  my  ideas,  but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  them,  wherein  they 
exist,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whereby  they  are  perceived,  for 
the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in  being  perceived. 

*  3.  That  neither  our  thoughtSf  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by 
the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  every  body  will 
allow  ;  and  to  me  it  is  no  less  evident  (hat  the  various  sensations  ur 
ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together, 
(that  is,  whatever  objecu  they  compose,)  cannot  exist  otherwise  than 
in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I  think  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  of  this,  by  any  one  that  shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  exUty  when  applied  to  lenviblc  things.  The  table  I  write  on,  I 
say,  exiBt«  ;  f.^.  I  sec  and  feel  it,  and  if  1  were  out  of  my  study,  I 
should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby,  that  if  I  was  in  my  study 
I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it. 
There  was  an  odour,  t.e,  it  was  smelt ;  there  was  a  sound,  i.t.  it  was 
heard ;  «i  colour  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight  or  touch. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  uodersund  by  these  and  the  like  expressions. 
For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things 
without  any  relation  to  their  being  percaved,  that  ts  to  me  perfectly 
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UDinteUigiblc.  Their  esse  is  ptrdpi,  nor  is  it  poitiible  they  should  have 
any  existence,  out  of  the  minds  or  tbinliing  things  which  perceive 
them. 

*  4.  It  is  indeed  an  opioioo  strangely  prevailing  among  men,  that 
houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  objects,  have 
an  existence  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the 
understanding.      But  with   how  great  an  assurance  and  acquiescence 
soever  this  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the  world,  yet   whoever 
shall  fmd  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question,  may,  if  I  mistake  not, 
perceive  it  to  involve  a  manifest    contradiction.      For  what  are  thel 
forementioncd  objects  but  the  things  we  perceive  by  sense,  and  what^  ' 
I  pray  you,  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  Ideas  or  seosattoos  i    And  { 
is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of  these,  or  any  combination 
of  them,  should  exist  unperceivcd  ? 

•  5.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  tenet,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
at  bottom  to  depend  oo  the  doctrine  oi  abstracl  ij^at.  For  can  there 
be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction  than  to  distinguish  the  cxiateoce  of 
sensible  objects  from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them 
existing  unperceived?  Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension 
and  figures,  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but 
80  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ;  and 
is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ? 
For  my  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself.  I  may, 
indeed,  divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  conceive  apart  from  each  other,  J 
those  things  which,  perhaps,  I  never  perceived  by  sense  so  divided. 
Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of  a  human  body  without  the  limbs,  or  coo-j 
ceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  without  thinking  on  the  rose  itself.  So  far 
I  will  not  deny  I  can  abstract,  if  that  may  be  properly  called  abstrac- 
tion which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such  objects  as 
it  is  possible  may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder.  But 
my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
possibility  of  real  existence  or  perception.  Hence,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  see  or  feel  any  thing  without  an  actual  sensation  of  that 
thing,  so  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any 
sensible  thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it. 
In  truth,  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  extracted  from  each  other. 

'  6.  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind  that  a 
man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  sec  them.  Such  I  take  this  important 
one  to  be,  viz.  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  the  earth, 
in  a  word,  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  oi  the 
world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind,  that  their  eae  is  to 
be  perceived  or  known ;  that  consequently,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
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actually  perceivw!  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any 
other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  ali,  or  else 
lubsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit:  it  being  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible, and  involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction,  to  attribute  to 
any  single  part  of  them  an  existence  independent  of  a  spirit.  To 
make  this  appear  with  all  the  light  and  evidence  of  an  axiom,  tt  leema 
sufficient  if  I  can  but  awaken  the  reljection  of  the  reader,  that  he  may 
take  an  impartial  view  of  his  own  meaning,  and  turn  his  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  itself,  free  :ind  disengaged  from  all  embarrass  of  words  and 
prepOMession  in  favour  of  received  mistakes. 

*  7.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  there  is  not  any  other 
substance  than  spirit,  or  that  which  perceives.  But  for  the  fuller 
demonstration  of  this  point,  let  it  be  considered,  the  sensible  (Qualities 
are  colour,  Azure,  motion,  smell,  taste,  &c. ;  i.e.  the  ideas  perceived 
by  sense.  Now,  for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  uspcrceinog  thing  is  a 
manifest  contradiction  ;  for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive; 
that,  therefore,  wherein  colour,  figure,  &c.  exist  must  perceive  them. 
Hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or  lubitratum 
of  those  ideas. 

*  8.  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist  without 
the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies 
or  resemblances,  which  things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
substance.  I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea,  a 
colour  or  Ggurc,  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure.  If 
we  look  but  never  so  little  into  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  ii  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  a  likeness  except  only  between  our  ideas.  Again, 
I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals,  or  external  things,  of  which  our 
ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representations,  be  themselves  perceivable  or 
no?  If  they  arc,  then  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point; 
but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense 
to  assert  a  colour  is  like  something  which  is  invisible:  hard  or  soft, 
like  something  which  is  intangible,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

*  9.  Some  there  arc  who  make  a  distinction  between  primary  and 
teconJary  qualities ;  by  the  former,  they  mean  extension,  figure, 
motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impenetrability,  and  number ;  by  the  latter, 
they  denote  all  other  sensible  qualities,  as  colours,  Rounds,  tastes,  3cc. 
The  ideas  we  have  of  these  they  acknowledge  not  to  be  the  resem- 
blances of  any  thing  existing  without  the  mind,  or  unpcrceived,  but 
they  will  have  our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or 
Images  of  things  which  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
tubstance,  which  they  call  matter.  By  matter,  therefore,  we  are  to 
tioderstand  an  inert,  useless  substance,  in  which  extension,  figure, 
motion,  5cc.  do  actually  subsist.      But  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have 
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and  bis  followers^  Without  extcndon,  lolidtty  cannot  be  cooceired ; 
iince,  therefore,  it  has  been  shown  that  extension  exisu  not  in  an 
unthinking  substance,  the  same  must  also  be  true  of  solidity. 

*  12.  That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  even 
though  the  other  qualities  be  allowed  to  exist  without  it,  will  be 
evident  to  whoever  considers  that  the  same  thing  bears  a  different 
denominatiun  of  number,  as  the  mind  views  it  with  di^ereoc  aspects. 
ThuB  the  same  extcnfiion  is  one,  or  three,  or  thircy-&ix,  according 
as  the  mind  considers  it  with  reference  to  a  yard,  a  foot,  or  an  inch. 
Number  is  so  visibly  relative,  and  dependent  on  men's  understandings, 
that  it  is  strange  to  think  bow  any  one  should  give  it  an  abiiolute 
existence  without  the  mind.  We  say  oru  book,  oru  page,  one  line, 
&c.,  aU  thc«e  are  equally  units,  though  some  contain  several  of  the 
others ;  and  in  each  instance  it  is  plain  the  unit  relates  to  some 
particular  combination  of  ideas  arbitrarily  put  together  by  the  mind. 

*  13.  Unity,  I  know,  some  will  have  to  be  n  simple  or  uncom- 
pounded  idea,  accompanying  all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That  I 
have  any  such  idea  answering  the  word  unity  I  do  not  find,  and  if  I 
had,  methinks  I  could  not  miss  Bnding  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  the  most  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since  it  is  said  to  accom- 
pany all  other  ideas,  and  to  be  perceived  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation 
and  reflection.^     To  say  no  more,  it  is  an  abstract  idea, 

*  14.  I  shall  farther  add,  that  after  the  same  manner  as  modern 
philosophers  prove  colours,  tastes,  &c.,  to  have  no  existence  in 
matter,  or  without  tlie  mind,  the  same  thing  may  be  Ukewisc  proved 
of  all  other  sensible  qualities  whatever.  Thus  for  instance,  it  is 
said,  that  heat  and  cold  are  affections  only  of  the  mind,  and  not 
at  all  patterns  of  real  beings  existing  in  the  corporeal  substances 
which  excite  them,  for  that  the  same  body  which  appears  cold  to 
one  band,  seems  warm  to  another.  Now,  why  may  we  not  as  welt 
argue,  that  figure  and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances  of 
qualities  existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  same  eye  at  different 
stations,  or  eyes  of  a  different  texture  at  the  same  station,  they 
appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  images  of  any  thing 
ttettled  and  determinate  without  the  mind  ?     Again,  'tis  proved  that 

'  This  rclat«i  lo  wlial  Mr.  Locke  layi  of  unity,  whom  ill  tucceeding  writen 
hive  nude  a  point  of  bringing  furwarH  on  all  occisioia,  merely  for  the  purpnie  of 
diffiering  from  bim.  They  let  liim  up  at  Uie  itaadard,  w  ntPUi  ultra  of  profound 
wuHom,  and  yet  ihey  alwaya  conltivc  to  go  beyond  him.  I  will  juit  add,  by  the 
bye,  on  this  argument  aboDt  number,  that  the  fair  way  of  puRing  it  is  by  ailcing 
whether  one  combination  of  ideal  il  not  different  from  anollwr,  or  whether  one 
fool  or  one  inch  i>  the  lame  with  thtrty-iii  feet,  or  thirty-aix  ioch«,  not  whether 
oae  foot  il  the  lame  aa  thirty-ttx  incbea.  Otbcrwiie  there  will  remain  •  real 
dtatioction  of  number,  botli  io  idea  and  in  fact. 
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of  thtir  prodactioDf  by  suppoiing  external  bodies  in  their  likcoeu 
riiher  than  otherwiM,  and  so  it  might  be  at  least  probable  there  are 
»uch  thiogc  ia  bodies  that  excite  their  ideas  in  our  minds.  But 
oeither  can  this  be  said,  for  though  we  gire  the  materialists  their 
external  bodies,  ihey,  by  their  own  confeasioD,  are  nerer  the  nearer 
knowing  bow  our  ideas  are  produced,  since  they  own  themseUes 
unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body  can  act  upon  spirit,  or 
how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint  any  idea  in  the  miaa.  Hence  it 
is  evident  the  production  of  ideas  or  sensations  in  our  minds,  can  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  matter  or  corporeal  substances, 
since  that  is  acknowledged  to  remain  equally  inexplicable  with,  or 
without  this  suppofition.  If  therefore  it  were  poisible  for  bodies  to 
eust  without  the  mind,  yet  to  hold  they  do  so,  muqt  needs  be  a  very 
precarious  opinion ;  since  it  is  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all, 
that  God  has  created  innumerable  beings  that  are  entirely  UMlesB,  and 
»erve  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

*  But  tay  what  we  can,  some  one  perhaps  might  be  apt  to  reply, 
he  will  still  believe  his  senses,  and  never  suffer  any  arguments,  how 
plauftible  soever,  to  prevail  over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so, 
u«ert  the  evidence  of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  arc  willing  to 
do  the  same.  That  what  I  sec  and  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.e.  it 
perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being :  but 
I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
for  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  is  not  perceived  by  sense.  We 
are  not  for  having  any  man  turn  sceptic,  and  disbelieve  his  senses ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  give  them  all  the  stress  and  assurance  imaginable, 
nor  arc  there  any  principles  more  opposite  to  scepticism  than  those 
we  have  laid  down,  as  shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shown.  Secondly, 
it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  real  fire, 
for  instance,  and  the  idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming  or  imagining 
oneself  burnt  and  actually  being  so :  if  you  suspect  it  to  be  only  the 
idea  of  fire  which  you  see,  do  but  put  your  band  into  it,  and  you  *ll 
be  convinced  with  a  witness.  This  and  the  like  may  be  urged  in 
opposition  to  our  tenets.  To  all  which  the  answer  is  evident  from 
what  hath  been  already  said,  and  I  shall  only  add  in  this  place, 
that  if  real  fire  be  very  different  from  the  idea  of  fire,  so  also  is  the 
real  paio  that  it  occasions  very  different  from  the  idea  of  the  same 
pain,  and  yet  nobody  will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is,  or  can 
possibly  be,  in  an  unperceiving  thing  or  without  the  mind,  any  more 
than  its  idea.' 

Now  with  regard  to  this  system,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
solidity  of  the  foundation,  the  ttuperstructure  is  as  light  and  elegant  as 
possible.     There  is  a  peculiar  character  in  the  metaphysical  writings 
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of  Berkeley  which  is  to  be  found  no  where  else.  With  all  the 
cloKncss  and  subtilty  of  the  deepest  rejection,  they  combine  the 
ease  and  vivacity  of  a  common  essay  :  so  that  the  most  violent 
paradoxes  and  elaborate  distinctions  are  rendered  familiar  by  the 
iimplicity  of  the  style.  His  writings  show  that  he  bad  thought 
with  the  utmost  intensity  on  almost  every  subject,  yet  he  hae  the 
same  careless  freedom  of  manner  as  if  he  had  never  thought  at  all. 
He  is  never  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  ol  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  his  spirit  surmounts  every  objection  with  a  singular 
felicity,  as  if  his  mind  had  wings.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking 
chat  the  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge '  were  published  in 
1710,  at  a  lime  when  the  author  was  only  6ve-and-twenty,  as  was 
the  *  Essay  on  Vision/  the  greatest  by  far  of  all  his  works,  and  the 
most  complete  example  of  elaborate  analytical  reasoning  and  particular 
induction  joined  together  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  It  is  auo  gener- 
ally free  from  that  air  of  paradox  and  fanciful  hypothesis  which  runs 
through  his  othrr  writings.^  I  mention  this  the  more  because  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  intellect  have  almost  always  been 
made  while  the  passions  arc  in  their  greatest  vigour,  and  before  hope 
loses  its  hold  on  the  heart,  and  is  the  elastic  spring  which  animates 
all  our  thoughts. 

On  the  reasoning  I  hare  just  quoted  I  will  make  one  or  two 
remarks  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  real  diAiculties  of  the 
question.  First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  secondary  qualities,  drawn  from  the  various  effects  pro- 
duced by  them  on  dilrereot  minds  or  in  different  circumstances,  which 
Hume  mentions  as  the  only  solid  one,  and  which  Berkeley  thinks 
more  doubtful,  is  no  argument  at  all.  That  an  object  at  a  distance, 
for  example,  does  not  look  like  the  same  object  near  is  in  consequence 
of  the  interposition  of  the  air,  which  gives  it  a  different  hue  i  the 
logical  inference  merely  is  that  one  object  has  not  the  same  sensible 
qualities  as  another,  or  as  Berkeley  has  remarked,  since  the  effect 
depends  upon  the  combination  and  reaction  of  a  number  of  things  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  true  or  natural  qualities  of  each  object  are. 

2.  The  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  primary  qualities  or  of 
matter  altogetlier,  as  inconceivable  by  the  mind,  goes  upon  the  sup- 
position that  what  is  difii^rent  cannot  be  the  same.     *  An  idea,^  says 


'  The  two  mcQ  of  the  greatnt  ibilitjr  in  modcra  timea  as  oittaphyitcians,  tlut 
i«,  with  tK«  greatcit  power  of  teeing  thJnga  in  ibe  abstract,  aod  of  purtuiug  a 
principle  lato  all  iti  coniequencei,  are  in  my  opinion  Hobbei  and  Berkeley  :  after 
them  come  Hume  and  Harlley.  Compared  with  tbcic  Locke  waa  a  mere  common 
practical  man  t  of  the  four,  I  think  Hobbei  waa  at  the  head,  ai  the  othcra  only 
worked  out  the  materiala  with  which  he  furniahcd  them. 
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Berkeley,  *  can  be  like  DOthing  but  an  idea,  a  percepiioD  like  nothing 
but  a  perception.'  But  it  might  be  proved  in  this  manner  that  a 
prim  cannot  resemble  a  picture,  because  that  which  haa  colour  cannot 
be  represented  by  any  thing  without  colour.  That  as  far  as  our  ideas 
are  perceptions  they  do  not  resemble  any  thing  in  matter  is  true,  but 
DO  one  ever  supposed  that  in  this  respect  there  was  any  resemblance 
between  them,  or  that  matter  thought.  That  they  cannot  be  alike  in 
any  thing  does  not  seem  to  me  prored  by  this  mode  of  reasoning : 
for  that  our  ideas  of  things  are  not  mere  perceptions  is  evident  from 
thtSf  that  they  are  different  among  themselves,  that  is,  have  other 
^distinguishing  qiialities  besides  being  perceived. 

3.   Berkeley  s  argument  against  the  existence  of  matter  not  merely 

as  the  object  or  archetype,  but  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations,  is 

founded  00  the  notion  that  we  have  a  right  to  reject  every  general 

conclusion  in  which  there  is  the  least  flaw  or  difficulty.     Common 

Liense  is  brought  to  the  bar,  like  an  old  ofTender,  and  condemned  upon 

Idle  slightest  shadow  of  evidence.      If  the  vulgar  system  is  vulnerable 

to  any  pan,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  ought  to  be  discarded,  to 

make  room   for  a  perfectly  rational  and    philosophical  account,  the 

Lvufhciency  of  the  understanding  being  never  once  doubted.      But  all 

^tbis  severe  logic  and  scrutiny  into  the  perfect  connexion  of  our  ideas 

vanifihcs,  when  the  author  comes  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  external 

impressions  or  to  find  a  substitute  for  matter.    This,  he  says,  is  God 

or  an  all-powerful  spirit,  and  yet  he  afTirms  that  we  have  no  more  idea 

of  spirit  than  of  matter,  and  consequently  the  one  ought  upon  this 

theory  to  pass  for  a  nonentity  as  much  as  the  other. 

•  Wc  perceive  a  continual  succession  of  ideas,  some  are  anew 
excited,  others  arc  changed  or  totally  disappear.  There  is  therefore 
some  cause  of  those  ideas,  whereon  they  depend,  and  which  produces 
and  changes  them.  That  this  cause  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea  or 
combination  of  ideas,  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said.  It  must 
therefore  be  a  substance,  but  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  no  cor- 
poreal or  material  substance.  It  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of 
ideas  is  an  incorporeal  active  subsuncc  or  spirit. 

*  A  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided,  active  being:  as  it  perccivcB 
ideas,  it  is  called  the  undcrsunding,  and  as  it  produccFi  or  otherwise 

Sierates  about  them,  it  is  called  the  will.  Hence  (here  can  be  no 
ea  formed  of  a  soul  or  spirit.  For  all  ideas  whatever  being  passive 
and  inert,  they  cannot  rcprcKcnt  unto  ua  by  way  of  image  or  likeness 
that  which  acts.  Such  is  the  nature  of  spirit  or  that  which  acts,  that 
it  cannot  be  itself  perceived,  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
daceth.  If  any  man  shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  delivered, 
let  him  but  reflect  and  try  if  he  can  frame  the  idea  of  any  power  or 
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actiTC  being.  A  little  attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any  one,  that  to 
bare  an  idea  which  shall  be  like  that  active  principle  of  motion  and 
change  of  ideai»  is  absolutely  impossible.'  Ihat  is  to  sayi  matter  is 
here  excluded  from  being  the  cause  or  in  any  way  the  occasion  of  our 
ideas,  because  we  know  not  what  it  is,  and  the  Inference  is,  that  the 
cause  of  our  ideas  must  be  spirit,  of  which  we  are  equally  ignorant. 
The  reasoning  might  have  been  reversed.  But  it  is  thus  that  philo- 
sophy seems  to  be  in  gener.il  nothing  else  but  *  reason  pandering 
will.'  The  literal  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  argument  is,  that 
there  is  nothbg  in  the  universe  but  one-self,  nor  even  that,  but  only 
theprescnt  idea :  all  other  words  must  signify  nothing. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  has  treated  on  the  same  question 
in  the  second  volume,  but  without  advancing  any  thing  remarkable 
on  it,  and  it  is  the  only  place  in  which  he  loses  his  temper,  and 
fubstitutes  ridicule  for  argument. 

In  the  chapter  on  Perception,  there  are  some  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  our  judgments  alter  the  impressions  of  sensible 
objects,  which  are  well  worth  notice,  and  show  that  the  author  was 
well  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  practical  processes  of 
the  human  mind. 

He  says,  p.  1 30,  *  We  are  farther  to  consider  concerning  percep- 
tion, that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often  in  grown  people 
altered  by  the  judgment  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we 
set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  f.g.  gold, 
alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our 
mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  variously  shadowed  with  several  degrees  of 
light  and  brightness  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been 
accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are 
wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of 
light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  ^gurcs  of  bodies,  the  judgment 
presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  apjiearances  into  thdr 
causes ;  so  that  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or  colour, 
collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames 
to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour, 
when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variously 
coloured;  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  purpose  I  Khali  here 
insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingeniouii  and  studious  promoter  of 
real  knowledge,  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molincux,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since :  and  it  is  this : 
*'  Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch 
to  distinguish  between  11  cube  and  a  sphere  ot  the  same  metal  and 
nigh  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  the  one  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the  sphere.     Suppose  then  the  cube 
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xnd  ffphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  made  to  see :  Qnere, 

whether  by  bin  tight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  distin- 
guiih  and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which  the  cube  ?  *'  To  which  the 
acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers,  **  No.  For  though  he  has 
obtained  tlie  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  afTects  his  touch, 
yet  he  has  nut  yet  atuined  the  experience  that  what  affects  his  touch 
so  or  so,  muRt  aifect  hie  sight  so  or  so ;  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in 
the  cube  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it 
does  in  the  cutie.'*  I  agree'  (says  Mr.  Locke)  'with  this  thinking 
gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this 
his  problem ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man  at  first  sight, 
would  not  be  able  with  certainty  to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which 
the  cube,  whil»t  he  only  saw  them  ;  though  he  could  unerringly  name 
them  by  his  touch,  and  ceruinly  distinguish  them  by  the  difference 
of  their  figures  felt*  This  I  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my 
reader  as  an  occasion  for  him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be 
beholden  to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions,  where 
he  thinks  he  has  not  the  least  use  of,  or  help  from  them,  and  the 
rather,  because  this  observing  gentleman  farther  adds,  that  having 
opon  the  occasion  of  my  book,  proposed  thi»  to  divers  very  ingenious 
roeni  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to  it 
which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  they  were  convinced.' 
Mr.  Locke  then  adds  other  instances  to  the  same  elfect,  as  *That  a 
man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding  takes  little 
notice  of  tlie  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in 
hira  by  them.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with 
our  eye-lids,  without  at  all  perceiving  that  we  are  in  the  dark  !  Men 
that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of  a  by-word  do  almost  in  every 
sentence  pronounce  sounds,  which  though  taken  notice  of  by  othersi 
they  themselves  neither  hear  nor  observe :  and  therefore  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation 
into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.' 

On  the  problem  above  stated,  which  has  been  often  made  a  subject 
of  dispute,  I  shall  only  remark  that  the  answer  given  to  it,  with 
which  Mr.  Locke  agrees,  is  directly  repugnant  to  bis  doctrine  of  the 
real  existence  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  namely  figure  and 
extension.  For  it  is  plain,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  external 
objects  answering  to  their  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  ideas  we  have  of 
those  qualities  and  which  are  conveyed  by  dilferent  senses,  must  be 
like  one  another.  If  the  ideas  of  figure  as  a  visible  and  tangible 
thing  have  no  resemblance  to  themselves,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  they  can  coincide  with  any  thing  out  of  them  in  nature.    Secondly, 
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tttJogMuc  I  ccrtiio  umilarity 
I  m  this  cue.     For  inscaDce, 
'  of  ite  gfinfioB,  produced  by  the 
i  dt^K  a^  ii  wame^^  cooHBoa  to  both  ideas,  uid  ii 
k  «f  cVM^Hmg  ilMn  logethcr.    BerkeJey,  in  his 
'  ••  ^fmm,*  fMt  m  ftt  m  to  desy  dot  tbere  is  any  intuitiTe 
Ik  idaaa  «f  anbcr  at  coBic^fed  by  diifereot  tenacs, 
t  llal  ife  Aoctiaa  bnw.ia  the  two  legs  of  a  statue,  for 
I  bf  ike  uacfa  or  bj  the  sight  would  Dot  impljl 
r  ttM  fffifcr  «t  mse.     1  piM  tbis  roascr^oence  to  be  true,  on  the 
MMttfewd  by  Imn  t^  then  uc  do  abstract  ideas  in  the 
«•  tUa  fnaciyk  tWtv  caa  be  oo  idea  answering  to  the 
9  «r  iif/mmt%  hm  ibca  xkit  argvmeDt  would  destroy  all  kind 
Mt  mh  bctwvcfl  ideas  of  different  senses,  but  between 
HOtlbeMmeame.     The 'Essay  on  Vision,'  of 
I  lave  aknidy  ipokciw  apparently  originated  in  the  problem 
>  teMtwd,  Mid  u  a  more  complete  cxemplificatioD  of  the  effects  of 
with  respect  to  objects  of  sight  than  is  to  be  found  even  in 
Rvtliy^S  iccount  of  this  subject. 

Mr<.  r&cke's  account  of  the  distinction  between  wit  and  under- 
l  ha»e  already  noticed  ;  his  explanation  of  the  difference 
idiots  and   madmen  has  been  often  referred  to»  and  is  u 

*  The  defect  in  naturals  Ncems  to  proceed  from  want  of  quickness, 
Ktivity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are 
deprived  of  reason  :  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to 
saner  by  the  other  extreme.  For  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  hare 
lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning  ;  but  having  joined  together  &ome  Ideas 
%ery  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths ;  and  they  err  as  men  do 
that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles :  for,  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities,  they  make  right 
deductions  from  them.  Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man,  fancying 
himself  n  king,  with  a  right  inference  require  suitable  attendance, 
respect,  and  obedience :  others,  who  have  thouj^ht  themselves  made 
of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  preserve  such  brittle 
bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  who  is  very  sober,  and 
of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other  tilings,  may  in  one  jurticuJar  be 
as  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam,  if  either  by  any  sudden  very  strong 
impression,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  wrt  of  thoughts, 
incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together  jo  powerfully  as  to 
rerotio  united.  But  there  are  degrees  of  madness  38  of  foUy;  the 
disorderly  jumbling  together  of  ideas  is  in  some  more,  and  some  less. 
In  short,  herein  seems  to  tie  the  difference  between  idiots  and  mad- 
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tato :  that  tnadmcn  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  so  make  wrong 
propositions,  but  argue  and  reasoD  right  from  them :  but  idiots  make 
very  few  or  no  propotitions,  and  reason  scarce  at  all/ 

Mr.  Locke'i  account  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  contained  id  hit 
chapter  *On  Power,' has  been  commented  upon  in  the  previous  Essay. 
As  is  there  remarked,  it  is  one  which  has  been  more  found  fault  with 
than  any  other  part  of  his  work,  1  think  without  reason.  He  seems 
endcDtly  to  haTC  admitted  the  deHnition  of  necessity,  but  not  the 
name,  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  improper 
use  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  which  can  scarce  be  separated  from  it  in 
the  closest  reasoning,  much  less  as  a  term  of  general  signilication  :  in 
other  words,  he  denies  the  power  of  the  mind  to  act  without  a  cause 
or  motive,  or,  in  any  manner,  in  any  circumstances,  from  mere 
indifference  and  absolute  self-motion  ;  but  be  at  the  same  time  denies 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  this  principle,  that  the  mind 
is  not  an  agent  at  all,  but  altogether  subject  to  external  force,  or  Uind 
impolie. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  treating  of  complex  ideas,  divides  them  into  three 
sorts,  those  of  modes,  substances,  and  relations. 

First,  *  Modes,'  he  says,  •  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which, 
however  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting 
by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependences  on,  or  affections  of 
iubetances  :  such  are  the  ideas  signified  by  the  "woxA^tr tangle, gratiiude^ 
murder^  &c.  Of  these  modes  there  are  two  sorts,  i.  There  are 
some  which  are  only  variadons  or  different  combinations  of  the  same 
simple  idea,  without  the  mLxture  of  any  other,  as  a  do^jn  or  score^ 
which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinct  units  added 
together,  and  these  I  call  simple  modes.  2.  Inhere  arc  others,  com- 
pounded of  simple  ideas  of  several  kinds  put  together,  to  make  one 
complex  one  ;  e.g,  beauty^  consisting  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour 
and  6gure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder ;  tkeft^  which  being  the 
concealed  change  of  the  possession  of  any  thing,  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  combination  of  several  ideas 
of  several  kinds,  and  these  I  call  mixed  modet.' 

With  respect  to  modes,  the  author  endeavours  to  shew,  I  think 
improperly,  that  as  they  are  put  together  arbitrarily  by  the  mind, 
according  to  circumstances,  that  they  have  00  real  existence  in  nature, 
and  that  the  ideas  we  form  of  them  are  always  correct-  Neither  of 
these  consequenccfi  will  be  found  to  follow  :  i.e.  the  circumstances  and 
actions  which  constitute  theft  do  actually  exist  without  the  mind  ainl 
are  necessary  to  that  idea,  though  it  is  arbitrary  in  me  according  to  the 
occasion  or  the  purpose  in  view,  to  think  of  that  collection  of  ideas  or 
another,  which  nhall  constitute  robbery  ;  that  is,  I  may  add  or  leave 
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out  the  circumfitance  of  violence,  as  it  happens;  secondly,  I  may, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  add  or  leave  out  some  circumstance 
necessary  to  the  combination  of  ideas  spolccn  of,  and  thus  conliise  one 
idea  with  another,  and  not  merely  miscal,  as  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  but 
misconceive  the  mode  in  question.  We  then  merely  miscal  when 
though  we  give  a  wrong  name  to  a  thing,  the  idea  is  kept  perfectly 
distinct  and  clear  from  other  ideas,  otherwise  we  confound  both 
names  and  things.  But  it  wilt  not  be  contended,  that  the  ideas  of 
theft,  robbery,  and  fraud,  for  instance,  are  always  kept  clear  in  every 
one's  mind,  so  that  he  is  at  no  loss  ever  to  define  them,  or  can 
immediately  in  all  cases  reter  any  action  to  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  Every  collecttOD  of  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  together  is 
ondoubtedly  that  collection  and  no  other  ;  but  in  forming  the  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  the  mind  does  something  more  than  this,  or  it  supposes 
one  collection  of  ideas  to  be  the  same  as  another  which  it  has  had  at 
a  former  time,  and  gives  a  certain  name  to,  and  in  this  supposition  it 
often  errs. 

On  this  subject,  the  author  is  a  good  deal  puzzled  with  the  question, 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  ever  to  confound  one  idea  with 
another?  It  is  indeed  a  puzzling  question,  but  the  answer  which  he 
gives  to  it  in  resolving  it  into  a  mistake  of  words,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
For  there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  mistake  one  name  or  sign 
of  an  idea  for  another,  than  why  we  should  mistake  the  ideas  them- 
selves. If  every  circumstance  belonging  to  our  ideas  was  necessarily 
clear  and  self-evident  to  the  mind,  the  sign  afhxed  to  it,  which  is  one 
of  thoie  circumstances,  would  be  so  too,  and  we  dnd  that  in  those 
thiogi  with  which  we  have  a  thorough  acquainunce,  we  never  con- 
found one  name  with  another,  or  if  we  should,  it  does  not  disturb  the 
idea,  and  is  of  no  consequence. 

Among  the  second  sort  of  complex  idcaii  Mr.  Locke  classes  those 
of  substances.  These,  he  says,  are  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  i&  are  taken  to  represent  distinct,  particular  things,  subsisting 
by  themselves,  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance, 
such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first  or  chief.  Thus,  if  to  substance  be 
joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish  colour,  with  certain 
degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility  and  fusibility,  we  have  the 
idea  of  lead  ;  and  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort  of 
figure,  with  the  power  of  motion,  thought,  and  reasoning,  joined  to 
8ub«tancc,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of  substances 
also  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  one  of  single  substances,  as  they 
exist  separately,  as  of  a  man  or  a  sheep ;  the  other  of  several  of 
those  put  together,  as  an  army  of  men  or  a  flock  of  sheep :  which 
collective  ideas  of  several  6ub«taDces  are  as  much  each  of  them  one 
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nogle  idea  u  that  of  2  nun  or  ao  snit.*  He  then  addi,  *  and  the 
third  fort  of  complex  ideas  is  that  which  wc  call  relatire^  which 
cooiuu  in  the  conauferauOD  and  comparing  one  idea  with  another.* 
Thif  last  son  of  ideas  teems  to  me  the  ooly  ones  that  are  perfectly 
aimpte  and  indivisible :  things  themscl-ves  are  always  complex. 
21r.  Lodce  conaiders  rightly  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  MliKaDCc,  and  that  we  can  only  define  it  as  an  abttrict  idea  of 
•one  thing,  that  supports  accidents  or  connects  different  sensible 
qoaliiies  together.  For  this  modest  confession  of  his  own  ignorance 
he  was  however  called  to  a  very  severe  account  by  the  learned  of 
the  time,  Bishop  Stilliogflcet  and  others,  who  thought  they  knew 
more  of  the  matter,  and  could  penetrate  the  essence  of  things. 
The  *  Hisay  on  the  Human  Understanding  *  is  swelled  out  with 
repeated  and  long  extracts  from  this  controversy,  and  they  are  ikot 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  they  show  to  what  shifts 
men  can  be  driren,  to  defend  systematically  not  truth  but  their  own 
opinion,  who  become  blind  and  obstinate  by  implicit  faith,  and  who 
by  adhering  to  every  established  prejudice  drive  others  into  all  the 
absurdities  of  paradox. 

Mr.  Locke's  own  account  of  our  ideas  of  subsunce  is  a  good 
deal  span  out,  and  is  enriched  with  as  many  illustrations  from  the 
qualities  of  gold,  as  if  he  had  been  candidate  for  the  place  of  assay- 
master  of  the  mim.  The  chapter  '  On  Identity  '  is  perhaps  the  b«t 
reasoned  and  the  most  full  of  thought  and  observation  of  any  in  the 
Essay :  though  the  author  sets  out  with  an  observation  which  seems 
to  augur  differently.  For  after  explaining  identity  as  it  relates  to 
iodi vidua! ity,  or  implies  that  a  thing  is  the  same  with  itself,  he  says, 
*From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  is  so  much 
inquired  after,  the  princ^mim  htSviJuattonis :  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is 
existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular 
time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  tjie  same  kind.' 
He  then,  very  wisely  quitting  this  principle  which  would  certainly  be 
of  DO  use  to  him,  proceeds  directly  to  account  for  the  identity  of 
different  things  from  a  continuance,  not  of  the  same  subsunce,  but 
of  the  same  essence,  or  of  the  charaaeristic  properties  of  any  thing, 
carried  on  in  succession ;  as  a  river  is  the  same  while  it  flows 
through  the  same  channel,  or  an  oak  while  it  retains  the  same 
organization,  and  a  man  while  he  retains  the  same  life  and  continued 
consciousness. 

In  the  chapter  entided  *  Of  true  and  false  Ideas,'  the  author 
supposes  truth  to  depend  on  some  mental  or  verbal  proposition,  and 
does  not,  like  Hobbes  and  the  modern  metaphysical  writers,  make 
it  consist  entirely  in  a  form  of  words.     In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
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first  volume  he  treats  of  the  association  of  ideas.  This  chapter  was 
added  after  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  and  he  confesses,  that  the 
subject  vras  something  new  to  him.  He  has  treated  it  in  that  mixed 
way  of  obscTTation  and  reasoning,  in  which  the  pecuHar  force  of  his 
mind  lay.  The  account  he  has  given  of  it  does  not  form  a  system, 
but  the  fragments  of  a  system,  something  like  the  French  memoirs 
that  are  to  serve  for  the  materials  of  a  history.  He  dues  not  ap[>ear 
CO  have  laid  down  any  general  theorem  on  the  subject,  or  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  possibility  of  applying  this  principle  to  account 
in  a  plausible  manner  for  the  whole  chain  of  our  thoughts  and 
feelingtif  as  Hobbes  and  Hartley  have  done.  Sound,  practical, 
good  sense,  and  a  kind  of  discursive  observation,  neither  grovelling 
in  vulgar  common  place,  nor  soaring  into  the  regions  of  paradox,  are 
in  fact  the  general  characteristics  of  his  mind,  which  has  not  been 
understood  by  his  admirers  and  commentators.  A  short  passage 
will  suffice  to  show  his  manoer  of  considering  this  doctrine  of 
association. 

*  Many  children,'  he  says,  'imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at 
school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  thoM.-  ideas 
together  tliat  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  arc  never 
reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after :  and 
thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  possibly 
they  might  have  made  the  great  pleanure  of  their  lives.  There  are 
rooms  convenient  enough  that  some  men  cannot  study  in,  and  fashions 
of  vessels,  which  though  ever  so  clean  and  commodious  xhcy  cannot 
drink  out  of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidentaj  ideas  which  are 
annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive :  and  who  ia  there  that 
has  not  observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the  appearance,  or  in  the 
company  of  some  ceruin  person,  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but 
because  having  once  on  some  occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of 
authority  and  distance  goes  along  with  that  of  the  person  ?  And  he 
that  has  been  thus  subjected  is  not  able  to  separate  them.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  so  plentiful  every  where,  that  if  I  add  one  more, 
it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness  of  it :  it  is  of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  having  learned  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  perfection,  there 
hapjirnrd  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room  where  he  learned  :  the 
idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  household  stuff  had  so  mixed  itself 
with  all  the  turns  and  steps  of  his  daocen,  that  though  in  that  chamber 
he  could  dance  exceedingly  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk 
was  there  ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  unless  that, 
or  some  such  other  trunk  had  iu  due  position  in  the  room.' 

The  following  pasiage  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  statement  of  a 
general  principle ; 
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'  This  Kcrong  combination  of  ideas,  cot  allied  by  nature,  the  mind 
makes  in  itself  cither  volunurily  or  by  chance :  and  hence  it  comes 
in  difFcrcni  men  to  be  very  diiferent,  according  to  their  diJfercDt 
inclioationsi  educations,  interests.  Sec.  Custom  settles  habits  of 
thinking  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will, 
and  of  motions  in  the  body :  all  which  seems  to  be  but  trains  of 
motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which  once  set  agoing  continue  in  the 
»ame  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which  by  often  treading  are  worn 
into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it 
were  natural.  As  far  as  we  can  compreheiKl  thinking,  thus  ideas 
seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  or  if  they  arc  not,  this  may  senre 
to  explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train  when  once 
they  are  put  into  that  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  such 
motions  of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to  any  tune  will  find,  that 
let  it  but  once  begin  in  hi«  head,  the  ideas  of  the  several  notes  of  it 
will  follow  one  another  orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any 
care  or  attention,  as  regularly  as  his  finger  moves  orderly  over  the 
keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his 
inattentive  thoughts  be  elsewhere  a  waodering.  Whether  the  natural 
cause  of  these  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  the  fingers, 
be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  I  will  not  determine,  how  probable 
■oever  by  this  instance  it  appears  to  be  so  ;  but  this  may  help  us 
a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together 
of  ideas.  That  there  are  such  associations  of  them  made  by  custom 
in  the  minds  of  most  men,  I  think  nobody  will  c]uestion,  who  has 
well  considered  himself  or  others ;  and  to  this  perhaps  might  be 
justly  attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable 
in  men,  which  work  as  strongly  and  produce  as  regular  effects  as 
if  they  were  natural,  and  are  therefore  called  so,  though  they  at  first 
had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental  connexion  of  two  ideas, 
which  cither  the  strength  of  the  first  impression  or  future  indulgence 
so  united,  that  they  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that 
man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  say,  most  of  the 
antipathies,  I  do  not  say  all ;  for  some  of  them  are  truly  natural, 
depend  upon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  bom  wiili  us ;  but  a 
great  part  of  those  which  arc  counted  natural,  would  have  been 
known  to  be  from  unheeded  though  perhaps  early  impressions,  or 
wanton  fancies  at  first,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the 
original  of  them,  if  they  had  been  warily  observed.* 

The  former  part  of  this  pasMgc,  relating  to  the  dancing  of  the 
animal  spirits,  the  Abb£  Condillac  in  his  '  Logic '  has  paraphrased 
with  a  self-BufHciency,  an  assumption  of  originality,  and  a  smoothness 
of  flippancy,  peculiar  almost  to  himself. 
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Go  the  subjea  of  materialism,  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  had  two 
opioions;  the  first,  that  as  far  as  wc  can  discem,  the  properties 
of  mind  and  matter  are  utterly  distiDct  and  irreconcileable ;  the 
•ecood,  that  God  might  for  aught  we  know  be  able  to  superadd  to 
matter  a  faculty  of  thinking:  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
opiotonB  must  be  without  mcaoing.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulties 
attending  both  Eides  of  this  question,  he  has,  however,  offered  one 
of  the  best  moral  cautions  against  precipitancy  of  judgment  and 
impatience  of  inquiry  to  be  found  in  any  author.  He  says,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  203  :)  *  He  that  considers  how  liardly  sensation  is  in  our  thoughts 
reconcilable  to  extended  matter,  or  existence  to  any  thing  that  hath 
DO  extcDsion  at  all,  will  confess  that  be  is  very  far  from  certainly 
knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge:  and  he  who  will 
give  himself  leave  to  cotuider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  part  of  each  hypothesis,  will  scarce  6nd  his  reason  able  to 
determine  him  fixedly  for  or  against  the  soul's  materiality.  Since 
on  which  side  soever  he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextendcd  substance, 
or  a  thinking  extended  matter,  the  difficulty  to  conceive  cither,  will, 
whilst  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  itill  drive  him  to  the  contrary 
side.  An  unfair  way  which  some  men  take  with  themselves ;  who 
because  of  the  unconceivableness  of  some  thing  they  find  in  one, 
throw  themselves  violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though 
altogether  as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiassed  understanding.  Thit 
serves  not  only  to  show  the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  knowledge, 
but  the  insignificant  triumph  of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which  drawn 
from  our  own  views  may  satisfy  us  that  we  can  find  no  certainty  on 
one  side  of  the  question ;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help  us  to  truth* 
fay  nmning  into  the  opposite  opinion,  which  on  examination  wilt  be 
found  clogged  with  equal  diFiculties.' 

Mr.  Locke  has  not,  I  think,  himself  enough  attended  to  this 
admirable  caution  in  his  adoption  of  the  common  argument  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  God  a  priori,  towards  which  I  conceive  not 
the  slightest  advances  can  be  made  in  this  method.  For  ttie  axiom 
that  every  thing  must  have  a  cause  can  never  be  made  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  6rst  cause,  that  is,  of  something  without  a  cause. 
It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  the 
beginning  of  existence,  or  to  pass  from  nothing  to  something,  either  | 
by  the  help  of  an  infinite  scries  of  finite  existences,  or  by  the  infinite  J 
duration  of  one  simple,  absolute  existence.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
how  far  human  ingenuity  can  push  a  complete  confusion  of  ideas  into 
the  verge  of  the  strictest  logical  demonstration  and  self-evident  truth, 
may  find  all  that  they  want  in  Dr.  Clarke's  celebrated  work  on  the 
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*  Attributes/  which  contains  more  logical  acutene^a  asd  more  power 
of  scholastic  disputation  than  any  other  work  that  I  know  of  in 
modem  times.  Hartley  has  lost  himself  in  the  same  endless  laby- 
rinth of  6nite  and  infinite  series.  And  Locke's  statement  of  this 
question  is  only  better,  because  it  is  shorter,  aod  goes  straight  forward, 
without  stopping  to  answer  diHtculties. 
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I  WOULD  class  the  merits  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work  under  three  heads : 
the  etymological,  the  grammatical,  and  the  philosophical.  The 
etymological  part  is  excellent,  the  grammatical  part  indifferent,  and 
the  philosophical  part  to  the  last  degree  despicable ;  it  is  downright, 
unqualified,  unredeemed  nonsense.  As  Mr.  Tooke  himself  says  that 
all  metaphysical  reasoning  is  nonsense,  tt  is  scarcely  rude  to  say  that 
htj  metaphysical  reasoning  is  so.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  *  mere  mid- 
summer madness.'  He  ought  not  indeed  to  have  meddled  with  logic 
or  metaphysics  after  such  a  declaration ;  he  ought  to  have  supposed 
that  he  laboured  under  some  natural  defect  in  this  respect,  as  a  man 
who  Hnds  no  harmony  in  any  tune  that  is  played  to  him,  may  without 
much  modesty  conclude  that  he  has  no  ear  for  music. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  here  advanced  of  this  writer's  merits  as 
a  general  reasoner  may  seem  a  bold  one  ;  but  the  proof  of  it  is  not 
difficult;  it  is  as  easy  as  transcribing.  I  have  only  to  take  a  few 
putages  in  which  he  has  applied  etymology  to  the  illustration  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  truth,  to  make  his  undistingulshing  admirers 
blush,  Dot  for  their  idol,  but  for  the  weakness  and  bounded  faculties 
of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Tooke  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  mind  has  neither 
complex  nor  abstract  ideas.  He  was  in  some  things  a  zealot,  and  his 
zeal  had  led  him  to  believe  that  his  system  of  etymology  would  in 
some  way  or  other  establish  this  metaphysical  principle,  and  overturn 
the  established  notions  of  taw,  morality,  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
The  full  development  and  execution  of  this  project  is  reserved  for  a 
kfiiture  volume,  but  there  are  perpetual  hints  and  intimatioiu  of  it  in 
Fthe  two  first,  something  like  the  aerial  music  and  llying  noises  in 
Frospero's  island.  The  author  seems  constantly  in  his  own  mind  on 
the  point  of  detecting  all  imposture  and  delusion  with  the  Ithuricl 
tpear  of  etymology,  but  he  as  constantly  draws  back,  and  postpones 
ms  triumph.  The  second  volume  of  the  '  Diversions*  consisu  chietly 
of  about  two  thousand  instances  of  rbe  etymology  of  words,  to  prove 
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that  tlicre  caa  be  do  abttnct  ideas:  scarody  oae  of  wfaicb  two 
tbooMiui  meaniiigt  U  aaytfamg  elae  bus  a  more  abtcraa  idea  tliaai  tbe 
wofd  WM  to  general  roppcMed  to  ccmwey :  far  exanplct  the  word  im^ 
cooiidobIt  itaodi  for  a  pretty  ■ohttwriil,  •oGd,  linrit^r  kind  of  as 
idea,  Mn  it  sac  loffpected  of  any  latent,  very  rcwied,  abstracted 
■Dcaasng.  The  andior  dhowi,  oo  cite  cootrxry,  that  tbe  vord  hm  bo 
fuch  palpable,  pocitive  mcamog,  at  tlic  partScniar  object  to  vbicb  vc 
apply  itf  bat  merely  ngoiSet  something,  any  thbg,  raised  or  i^</  up. 
A  siogolar  roetbod,  surely,  of  redaciog  all  general  and  afaattact  s^pa 
to  indindoal,  phyiical  objects !  Yet  we  find  thii  tifesome  catalogue 
of  deriratiofu  coocltuied  in  this  manner. 

*  And  on  this  nibjca  of  tuhautHiion  I  will  at  preseot  exercise  your 
patience  do  farther :  for  my  own  be^s  to  flag.  You  hare  now 
mstances  of  my  doctrine  in,  I  soppose,  about  a  thouiaxid  words. 
Their  number  may  be  easily  tocreased.  Bat  I  trust  these  are  sufli- 
cieot  to  discard  that  imagined  operation  of  the  mind,  which  has  been 
termed  akstrtution :  and  to  prore  that  what  we  call  by  that  name,  is 
merely  one  of  the  contrivances  of  language,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
speedy  communication.' — Page  596,  vol.  ii. 

How  a  thousand  iniiances  of  words,  signi^ng  a  common  quality 
or  abstract  idea,  with  something  understooa  (tulawfsitim),  can  be 
supposed  to  discard  that  imagined  operaiioo  of  the  mind  called 
abstraction!  or  in  what  subaudition  differs  from  abitractioo,  or  whether 
there  is  not  something  iuhmtelleftum,  as  well  as  /uBaatStrnm^ — that  is, 
certain  circumstances  left  out  by  the  mind  for  the  neceawry  pcogrew 
of  thought,  as  well  as  in  language,  for  iu  more  ipeedy  commoncation, 
— it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  This  farcical  mummery,  this  inexpticsble 
dumb  show,  tliis  emphatical  insignificance,  neither  admits  nor  deserres 
any  answer. 

The  only  places  in  the  work  in  which  this  wary  reasoner  has  fnrhr 
committed  himself,  and  given  an  intelligible  explanation  of  hia  mode 
of  applying  his  system  to  general  questions,  arc  in  his  accouot  of  she 
worasi  rigJft  and  vftong^  juit  and  unjuii^  in  his  list  of  metaphysacal 
nonentities,  demonstrated  to  be  such  because  they  are  cxpTMaed  \0f 
the  pust  participles  of  certain  verbs,  and  in  his  defmiuoo  of  TVwIu 
7'hesc,  therefore,  I  shall  give  as  specimens,  and  1  hope  they  will  be 
quite  satisfactory.  The  •  Diversions  of  Purlcy,'  it  should  be  obcerrrd, 
is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  in  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett. 

•  b!nough,  enough,'  says  Burdett,  *  innumerable  instances  of  the 
same  may,  I  grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  ancient  authors.  But 
does  this  import  us  any  thing?' 

*  TooKK.  Surely,  much,  if  it  shall  lead  us  to  the  clear  understand* 
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ing  of  the  words  we  use  in  discourse.  For  as  far  as  we  "  know  not 
our  own  meaning/'  as  far  as  "  our  purposes  are  not  endowed  with 
words  to  make  them  knoMm,''  so  far  we  '*  gabble  like  things  most 
brutish.*'  But  the  importance  rises  higher,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
application  of  words  to  metaphysics.  And  when  I  sny  metaphysics^ 
you  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  all  general  reasoning,  all  politics, 
law,  morality,  and  dirinity,  are  merely  metaphysics.'  [What  is  this 
general  reasoning  of  Mr.  Tooke's?] 

•Well/  replies  his  pupil,  *  you  have  satisfied  me  that  wrong,  how- 
ever written,  whether  wrang,  wrong  or  wrung,  like  the  Italian  torto 
and  the  French  lort^  is  merely  the  past  tense  or  participle  of  the  rerb 
to  wring ;   and  has  merely  that  meaning. 

'  TooKE.  True;  it  means  wrung  or  wrested  from  the  right  or 
ortierui  line  of  conduct.  Right  is  no  other  tb.in  rectum,  the  past 
mniciple  of  the  Latin  verb  regere.  The  Italian  JrittOj  and  the 
French  tiroit,  are  no  other  than  the  past  jiarticiple  dirtclum.  In  the 
same  manner  our  English  word  jmt  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
juhere  [Jujjuth), 

*  BuRDETT.  What,  then,  is  law  ? 

*TooK&.  It  is  merely  the  pa^t  participle  fag,  of  the  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  /rgan,  poiure ;  and  it  means  aomething  or  anything 
laid  Jtywrt  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Thus  when  a  man  demands  his  right, 
he  only  asks  that  which  it  is  ordered  he  shall  have.  A  right  conduct 
is  that  which  is  ordered.  A  right  line  is  that  which  is  ordered  or 
directed,  not  a  random  extension,  but  the  sliortest  between  two  points. 
A  right  and  jutt  action  is  such  a  one  as  is  ordered  and  commanded. 
The  right  hand  is  that  which  custom,  and  those  who  have  brought 
us  up,  have  ordered  or  directed  us  to  use  in  preference,  when  one 
hand  only  is  employed,  and  the  left  hand  is  that  which  is  tteved 
Of  left. 

<  BuRDrrr.  Surely  the  word  right  is  sometimes  used  in  some  other 
sense.  And  see,  in  this  newspaper  before  us,  M.  Portalia,  contend- 
ing for  the  concordat,  says : — "  The  multitude  are  much  more 
impressed  with  what  they  arc  commanded  to  obey,  than  with  what  is 
proved  to  them  to  be  right  and  jutt."  This  will  be  complete  doo- 
aense,  if  right  and  just  mean  ordered  and  commanded. 

*  TooKE.  I  will  not  undertake  to  make  sense  of  the  arguments  of 
M.  Porulis.  The  whole  of  his  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched  mum- 
mery, employed  to  bring  back  again  to  France  the  more  wretched 
mummery  of  pope  and  popery.  Writers  on  such  subjects  arc  not  very 
anxious  about  the  meaning  of  their  words.  Ambiguity  and  equivoca* 
lion  are  tbeir  strongholds.     Explanation  would  undo  them. 

'  BuuxTT.  Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  uses  the  word  in  a  manner  hardly 
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to  be  reconciled  with  your  account  of  it.     He  says : — **  God  has  a 
right  to  do  it,  we  are  his  creatures." 

'TooKfi.  It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  God  has 
a  righti  ai  it  ii  alBO  to  say  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing  is  ordered, 
directed,  or  commanded  concerning  God.  The  exprcsstoos  arc  inap- 
plicable to  the  Deity  :  though  they  arc  common,  and  those  who  use 
ihem  have  the  best  intentions.  They  are  applicable  only  to  men,  to 
whom  alone  language  belongs,  and  of  whose  sensations  only  words  are 
the  represeoMtioni ;  to  men,  who  are  by  nature  the  subjects  of  orders 
and  commands,  and  whose  chief  merit  is  ohediencc. 

*  BuROF.TT.  Every  thing,  then,  that  is  ordered  and  commanded  ii 
right  and  just. 

'TooKB.  Surely;  for  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  ordered 
and  commanded  is — ordered  and  commanded. 

'  BuRDETT.  These  sentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you  very 
conspicuous  for  obedience.  There  are  not  a  few  passages,  I  believe, 
in  your  life,  where  you  have  opposed  what  was  ordered  and  com- 
manded.    Upon  your  own  principles,  was  that  right  ? 

•TooKE.  Perfectly. 

■  BuRDETT.  How  now !  was  it  ordered  and  commanded  that  you 
flhould  oppose  what  was  ordered  and  commanded  I  Can  the  same 
thing  be  at  the  same  time  both  right  and  wrong  ? 

*  TooKE.  Travel  back  to  the  island  of  Melinda,  and  you  will  find 
the  difficulty  most  easily  solved.  A  thing  may  be  at  the  same  time 
both  right  and  'wrongs  as  well  as  right  and  left.  It  may  be  com- 
manded to  be  done,  and  commanded  not  to  be  done.  The  law,  i,e. 
that  which  is  laid  down,  may  be  different  by  different  authorities. 

*  I  have  always  been  most  obedient  when  most  taxed  witli  die- 
obedience.  But  my  right  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  of  Melinda. 
The  right  I  revere  is  not  the  right  adored  by  sycophants,  the  jtu 
vagumf  the  capricious  command  of  princes  or  ministers.  I  follow  the 
law  of  God  (which  is  laid  down  by  him  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct) 
when  I  follow  the  laws  of  human  nature:  which,  without  any  testi- 
mony, we  know  must  proceed  from  God,  and  u]K>n  these  are  founded 
the  rights  of  man,  or  what  is  ordered  for  man.' 

On  this  passage  I  will  obeerve  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Mr.  Tooke  himself  to  liod  a  more  precious  instance  of  unmeaning 
jargon  in  the  writings  of  any  school-divine.  Mr.  Tooke  first  pretends 
gravely  to  de6ne  the  essence  of  iatv  and  jutt  from  the  etymology  of 
those  words,  by  saying  that  they  are  something  lai^  dotitn  and  some- 
thing ordered  \  and  when  pressed  by  the  difficulty  that  there  are 
many  things  laid  down  and  many  thiogs  ordered  which  are  neither 
'  law  '  nor    *  jost,*   makes  answer  that  their  obligation  depends  on  a 
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higher  species  of  law  and  justice^  to  wit,  a  law  which  is  do  where 
lai(j  down,  and  a  justice  which  is  no  where  ordered,  except  indeed  by 
the  nature  of  things,  on  which  the  etymology  of  these  two  words  does 
not  seem  to  throw  much  light.  At  one  time,  it  seemi  quite  demons- 
trable that  the  essence  of  all  law,  right,  and  justice  consists  Id  its  being 
ordered  or  communicated  by  words  :  the  very  idea  is  absurd,  unless  we 
cooceiTC  of  it  as  some  thing  cither  spoken  or  written  in  a  book ;  and 
yet  the  very  next  moment  this  fastidious  reasoner  sets  up  the  unwritten, 
uncommunicated  law  of  God,  which  he  says  must  conform  to  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  as  puramount 
to  all  other  positive  orders  and  commands  whatever.  What  is  thia 
original  law  of  God  or  nature,  which  Mr.  Tooke  sets  up  as  the  rule 
of  rights  It  it  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  self-interest?  Is  it  the 
voice  of  reason,  or  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense  i  Here  then  we 
have  to  set  out  afiresh  in  our  pursuit,  and  to  grope  our  way  as  well 
as  we  can  through  the  old  labyrinth  of  morality,  divinity,  and  meta- 
physics. This  new-invented  patent-lamp  of  etymology  goes  out  just 
as  it  is  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  as  the  path  becomes  intricate. 

Neither  can  I  at  all  see  why  our  author  should  quarrel  with 
M.  Portalie  for  using  these  words  in  their  common  sense.  He  affirms 
that  the  whole  of  this  gentleman's  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched 
mummery,  that  his  distinction  between  what  is  right  and  what  is 
commanded  is  a  senseless  ambiguity,  and  that  explanation  would  undo 
him.  Yet  he  himself,  two  pages  after,  discovers  that  this  distinction 
has  a  real  meaning  in  it,  and  chat  he  has  acted  upon  it  all  his  life. 
*  The  one,'  he  says,  '  is  the  jus  vagunty  the  capricious  command  of 
princes  ;  the  other  is  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  M.  Portalis  might  have  given  quite  as  profound  an  explanation  of 
his  own  meaning.  Junius's  sarcasm  did  not,  it  seems,  entirely  cure 
Mr.  Tooke  'of  the  little  sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.' 

Mr.  Tooke  next  makes  strange  havoc  with  a  whole  host  of  meta- 
physical agents;  like  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 

*  Hndocs  creation  at  a  jerk, 
And  of  redemption  mnkes  (lamn*d  work.' 

'  Rrbelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
Hravf  n,  hell,  earth,  chao$,  all ' — 

are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  We  cannot  say  with 
MarrcU*  that  the  argument 

*  Holds  us  a  while  misdoubting  his  intent. 
That  he  would  niin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
7*he  sacred  truth<i  to  fable  and  old  song. 
(So  Sampson  groiJed  the  temple's  posts  in  spite) 
The  world  o'erwnelming  to  revenge  hit  sight.' 
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For  Mr.  Tooke  learei  us  in  no  doubt  about  his  intent.  All  these 
sacred  truths  ore,  according  to  him,  to  many  falsehoods,  which  by 
taking  possession  of  certain  adjectiTes  and  participles,  have  palmed 
ihemsclres  upon  the  world  as  realities,  but  which,  by  spelling  their 
names  backwards,  he  iiroposes  to  exorcise  and  reduce  to  their  original 
nothingness  again.  Here  followit  a  list  of  thenv  which  he  has  strung 
together,  as  a  warning  to  all  other  pseudo-vubstantives.  It  is  rather 
strange,  by  the  bye,  that  the  author  should  have  resorted  to  this  mode 
of  argument,  since  he  affirms  that  adjectives  are  the  names  of  things, 
as  well  an  substantives;  and  laughs  at  Dr.  South  for  saying  that  they 
are  the  names  of  nothing. 

'  These  words,  these  participles  and  adjectives,'  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
*  not  understood  as  such,  have  caused  a  metaphysical  jargon  and  a 
false  morality,  which  can  only  be  dissipated  by  etymology.  And 
when  they  come  to  be  examined  you  will  fmd  that  the  ridicule  which 
Dr.  Conyers  Middlcton  has  so  justly  bestowed  upon  the  papists  for 
their  absurd  coinage  of  saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  ourselves  and  to 
all  other  metaphysicians ;  whose  moral  deities,  moral  causes,  and 
moral  qualities  are  not  less  ridiculously  coined  and  imposed  upon 
their  followers. 


Fate 

Substance 

Dnthiy 

Fiend 

Luck 

Angel 

Lot 

Apostle 

Chance 

Saint 

Accident 

Spirit 
True 

Heaven 

Hell 

False 

Providence 

Desert 

Prudence 

Merit 

Innocence 

Fault.  &c.  &c 

as  well  as  Jujl,  rights  and  fwrojig,  are  all  merely  participles  poetically 
embodied   and  substantiated  by  tliose  who  use  them. 

*  So  Church,  for  instance  (Dominkum  aliquiA)  is  an  adjective; 
and  fornierfy  a  most  wicked  one  :  whose  misinterpretation  caused 
more  slaughter  and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all  the  other  cheats 
together.' 

Sir  Francis  says,  *  Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  perceive, 
but  not  10  the  extent  you  carry  it.  I  see  that  those  sham  deities, 
Fate  and  Destiny,  aliquid  fatum^  quelque  chose  dest'mee^  are  merely 
the  past  participles  oi  fan  and  dejtmer.  That  Chance  ("high 
arbiter,"  as  Milton  calls  him)  and   his  twin-brother  Accident  are 
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merely  the  participles  of  escheoir,  ebanry  and  cadere.  And  that  to  say, 
it  befell  me  by  chance  or  by  accident,  is  absurdly  saying  it  befell  me 
by  falling. 

*  1  agree  with  you,  that  Providence,  Prudence,  Innocence,  Sab- 
stance,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of  <]ualities  (in  eitcr  and  ance)  are 
merely  the  neuter  plurals  of  the  present  participles  of  orda-r,  twcere^ 
jtarit  Sec.  Sec.  That  Angel,  Saint,  Spirit,  are  the  past  participle!!  of 
ayycXkttv,  sanciri,  splrare.  That  the  Italian  cuio/o,  a  cuckoo,  gives 
u$  the  verb  to  cucol,  and  its  past  participle  cuckold/ 

And  what  if  it  docs :  will  Mr.  Tooke  therefore  pretend  to  say 
thar  there  is  no  such  thing  ?  This  is  indeed  turning  etymology  to  a 
good  account.  It  is  clearing  o^  old  scores  with  a  vengeance,  and 
establishing  morality  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  only  say  of  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  this  author,  with 
Voltaire's  Candide,  ■  /a  tetc  me  tournr  ;  on  nc  sait  oxi  /'an  tst.'  Whether 
any  or  all  of  those  metaphysical  beings  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tooke  do 
or  do  not  exist,  what  their  nature  or  qualities  are,  whether  modes, 
relatives,  substances,  I  shall  not  here  undcruke  to  determine,  but  I 
do  conceive  that  none  of  these  questions  can  be  resolved  in  any  way 
by  inquiring  whether  the  names  denoting  them  are  not  the  past 
pardciples  of  certain  verbs.  A  shorter  method  would  I  think  be  to 
say  at  once  that  alt  metaphysical  and  moral  terms,  whether  participles 
or  not,  are  but  names,  that  names  are  not  things,  and  that  therefore 
the  things  themselves  have  no  existence.  It  is  upon  this  philosophical 
principle  that  the  hcroical  Jonathan  Wild  proceeds  in  his  definition  of 
the  word  Honour,  for  after  losing  himself  to  no  purpose  in  the 
common  metaphysical  jargon  on  the  subject,  and  in  moral  causes  and 
qualities,  he  comes  at  last  to  this  clear  and  unembarrassed  conclusion, 
— 'That  honour  consists  in  the  word  hoHour^  and  nothing  else.* 

I  will  only  give  one  instance  more  of  this  reformed  system  of  logic 
and  metaphysics. 

*  BuRDETT.  I  Still  wish  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  more : 
which  on  account  of  its  extreme  importance  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
What  is  Truth  ?  You  know  when  Pilate  had  asked  the  same 
question,  he  went  out  and  would  not  stay  for  an  answer,  aitd  from 
that  time  to  this  no  answer  has  been  given.  And  from  that  time  to 
this  mankind  have  been  wrangling  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces 
for  the  truth,  without  once  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word.' 

*  Tooke.  This  word  will  give  us  no  trouble.  Like  the  other 
words,  true  is  also  a  past  participle  of  the  Saxon  verb  treimjan,  con- 
fidere,  to  think,  to  believe  firmly,  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of,  to 
trow,  '/riw,  as  we  now  write  it,  or  /r«iv,  as  it  was  formerly  written, 
means  simply  and  merely  that  which  is  trowed,  and  instead  of  its 
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being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  excepc  only  in  words,  there  it 
nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 

*  That  every  man,  in  his  communicaiioo  with  others,  should  speak 
that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant  and 
exaggerated  praises  bestowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  supposes  man- 
kind ;  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone  the  word  is  formed,  and  to 
whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no  man,  no  truth.  There  is  therefore 
DO  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truth ;  unless 
mankind,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and 
everlasting.  Two  persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both 
speak  truth.  For  the  truth  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the 
truth  of  another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a  vice  as  well  as  a  virtue  ; 
for  there  are  many  occasions  when  it  ought  not  to  be  spoken.  If  you 
reject  roy  exjilanation,  Bnd  out  if  you  can  some  other  possible  meaning 
of  the  word,  or  content  yourself  with  Johnson,  by  saying  that  tnit 
is  not  false,  and/alte  is — not  true.  For  n  he  explains  the  words.' 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

In  a  note  the  author  adds,  *  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Essay,  chapter  xxxii.,  treats  of  true  and  _/<;//i:  ideas,  and  is  much 
distressed  throughout  the  whole  chapter,  because  he  had  not  in  his 
mind  any  determinate  meaning  of  the  word  true.  If  that  excellent 
man  had  himself  followed  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  his  disputing 
friends  concerning  the  word  Bquor ;  if  he  had  followed  hts  own  rule, 
previously  to  writing  about  true  and  faite  ideas,  and  had  determined 
what  meaning  he  applied  to  true,  being,  'i^"?,  real,  right,  wrong,  he 
could  not  have  written  the  above  chapter,  which  exceedingly  distresses 
the  reader,  who  searches  for  a  meaning  where  there  is  none  to  be 
found.' 

Whether  Mr.  Locke  would  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tookc's 
account  oi  these  words,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that  I  am  not.  I  do 
not  think  tt  the  true  one.  It  is  therefore  not  the  true  one.  Mr. 
Tooke  thinks  it  is,  and  therefore  it  is  the  true  one.  Which  of  us  is 
right  ?  That  what  a  man  thinks,  he  thinks,  and  that  if  he  speaks 
what  he  thinks,  he  speaks  truth  in  one  principal  sense  of  the  word,  is 
what  does  not  require  much  illustration ;  but  whether  what  he  thinks 
is  true  or  false,  whether  his  opinion  is  right  or  wrong,  or  whether 
there  is  not  another  possible  and  actual  meaning  of  the  terms  besides 
that  given  by  Mr.  Tooke,  is  the  old  difficulty,  which  remains  just 
where  it  was  before,  in  spite  of  etymology. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  language  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  Mr.  Tooke  has  reserved  for  a  volume  by  itself:  the  principle, 
however,  which  he  means  to  establish,  he  has  very  explicitly  laid 
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down  in  the  bcginoicg  of  bis  fir«t  volume.  *  The  buaiaeu  of  the 
miod/  he  tays,  'as  far  as  it  coocerDs  language,  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  simple.  It  extends  no  farther  than  to  receive  impreuioni,  that 
isf  to  have  sensations  or  feelings.  What  are  called  its  operations,  are 
merely  the  operatioDs  of  language.  The  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Etcay,  that  is*  all  which  relates  to  what  he  calls  the  compoiUion^  ab- 
{traction^  complexity.,  getieralixation,  reiat'totit  Sec.  of  idea*,  does  indeed 
merely  concern  language.  If  he  had  been  Koooer  aware  of  the 
inaeparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge,  he  would  not 
have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas  ;  but  would  have  seen  that  tlie 
only  composiuoQ  was  in  the  terms ;  and  consequently  that  it  was  as 
improper  to  ulk  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  star.  It  ii  an 
easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles  and  a  physical  con- 
sideration of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the 
composition  of  ideas ;  and  that  they  are  not  ideas,  but  merely  terms 
which  are  general  and  abstract.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  39,  51,  &c. 

Now  I  grant  that  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles,  and  a  physical  con- 
sideration of  the  mind,  do  lead  to  the  conclusion  here  stated,  that  is, 
to  an  absurdity ;  and  it  is  from  thence  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
more  than  once  that  those  principles,  and  the  considering  the  mind  as 
a  physical  thing,  are  themselves  absurd.  How  a  term  can  be  com- 
plex otherwise  than  from  the  complexity  of  its  meaning,  that  is,  of  the 
idea  attached  to  it,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

As  to  the  other  position,  that  we  have  no  general  ideas,  but  that  it  is 
the  terms  only  that  are  general  and  absuact,  Mr.  Tooke  has  borrowed 
this  piece  of  philosophy  from  Mr.  Locke,  who  borrowed  it  from 
Hobbes.  '  Universality  '  says  Mr.  Locke,  as  quoted  by  our  author, 
'belongs  not  to  things,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  exist- 
ence. When,  therefore,  we  quit  paniculars,  the  generals  that  rest  are 
only  creatures  of  our  own  ;  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the 
capacity  they  are  put  into  of  signify'ing  or  representing  many  particu- 
lars.' I  have,  however,  before  shown  how  very  loose,  uncertain,  and 
wavering,  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  on  this  subject  is,  though  I  cannot 
^ee  with  Mr.  Tooke  that  it  is  therefore  *  very  S^erent  from  that  in- 
comparable autbor'j  ujuai  nuthod  of  proceti&tgJ'  There  is  one  question 
which  may  be  asked  with  respect  to  this  sutement,  which,  if  fairly 
answered,  will  perhaps,  decide  the  point  in  dispute :  vi'x.  if  there  is 
no  general  nature  in  things,  or  if  we  have  no  general  idea  of  what  they 
have  in  common  or  the  same,  how  is  it  that  we  know  when  to  apply  the 
same  general  terms  to  different  particulars,  which  on  this  principle  will 
have  nothing  left  to  connect  them  together  in  the  mind  ?  r  or  example, 
take  the  words,  a  white  hurst.  Now  say  they*  it  is  the  terms  which 
are  general  or  common,  but  we  have  no  general  or  abstract  ideacorre»- 
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ponding  to  them.  But  if  we  had  no  general  idea  of  tuhiie,  nor  any 
general  idea  of  a  hone,  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  guide  ub  in 
applying  this  phrase  to  any  but  the  first  horse,  than  in  applying  the  terms 
of  an  unknown  tongue  to  their  respective  objects.  For  it  is  the  idea  of 
something  general  or  common  between  the  several  objects,  which  can 
alone  determine  us  in  assigning  the  same  name  to  things  whichi  con- 
sidered as  particulars,  or  setting  aside  that  general  nature,  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  independent.  Without  this  hnlc  in  the  mind,  this  general 
perception  of  the  qaitities  of  things,  the  terms  a  'white  horje  could  no 
more  be  applied,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  no  more  applicable  to  animals  of 
this  description  generally,  than  to  any  other  animal.  In  short,  what 
is  it  that  *  puts  the  same  common  name  into  a  capacity  of  signifying  many 
particulars,*  but  that  those  particulars  are,  and  are  conceived  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  ?  That  is,  general  terms  necessarily  imply  a  class  of  things 
and  ideas.  Language  without  this  would  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  proper 
names :  and  wc  should  be  just  as  much  at  a  loss  to  name  any  object 
generally,  from  its  agreement  with  others,  as  to  know  whether  wc 
should  call  the  first  man  wc  met  in  the  street  by  the  name  of  John  or 
Thomas.  The  existence  and  use  of  general  terms  is  alone  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  power  of  abstraction  in  the  human  mind ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  give  even  a  plausible  account  of  language  without  it.  Bin 
Mr.  Tookc  has  on  all  possible  occasions  sacriticcd  common  sense  to  a 
false  philosophy  and  epigrammatic  logic.  In  opposition  to  this  author's 
assertion,  that  we  have  neither  complex  nor  abstract  ideas,  I  think  it 
may  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  we  have  no  others.  If  our 
ideas  were  absolutely  simple  and  individual,  we  could  have  no  idea  of 
any  of  those  objects  which  in  this  erring,  half-thinking  philosophy  are 
called  individual,  as  a  table  or  a  chair,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of 
sand.  For  every  one  of  these  includes  a  certain  configuration,  hard- 
ness, colour.  Sec.  ue.  ideas  of  different  things,  and  received  by  differ- 
ent senses,  which  must  be  put  together  by  the  understanding  before 
they  can  be  referred  to  any  particular  thing,  or  form  one  idea. 
Without  the  cementing  power  of  the  mind,  all  our  ideas  woold  be 
necessarily  decomposed  and  crumbled  down  into  their  original  elements 
and  flexional  parts.  We  could  indeed  never  carry  on  a  chain  of 
reasoning  on  any  subject,  for  the  very  links  of  which  this  chain  must 
consist,  would  be  ground  to  powder.  No  two  of  these  atomic  im- 
pressions could  ever  club  together  to  form  even  a  sensible  point,  much 
less  should  wc  be  able  ever  to  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  masses,  or 
nominal  descriptions  of  things.  All  nature,  all  objects,  all  parts  of  all 
objects  would  be  equally  'without  form  and  void.'  The  mindaloneis 
formative,  XQ  borrow  the  expression  of  a  celebrated  German  writer,  or 
it  is  that  alone  which  by  its  pervading  and  elastic  energy  unfolds  and 
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expands  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and  conaifltency  to  them,  that 
assigns  to  every  part  its  proper  place,  and  tliat  constructs  the  idea  of 
the  whole.  Ideas  are  the  offspring  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the 
seniles.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  understanding  alone  that  perceives 
relation,  but  everjr  object  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  relations.  In 
short,  rhere  is  no  object  or  idea  which  does  not  consist  of  a  number 
of  parts  arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  but  of  this  arrangement  the 
parts  themselves  cannot  be  conscious.  A  *  physical  considefation  of 
the  senses  and  the  mind  '  can  never  therefore  account  for  our  ideas, 
even  of  sensible  objects.  Mr,  Locke's  own  principles  do  indeed  ex- 
clude all  power  of  understanding  from  the  human  mind.  The  manner 
in  which  Hobbea  and  Berkeley  have  explained  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical  demonstration  upon  this  system  shows  its  utter  inadequacy  to 
any  of  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning,  and  is  a  plain  confession  of 
the  necessity  of  abstract  ideas.  Mr.  Hume  considers  the  principle 
that  abstraction  is  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  but  of  language,  as  one 
of  the  most  capital  discoveries  of  modern  philosophy,  and  attributes  it 
to  Bishop  Berkeley.  Berkeley  has  however  only  adopted  the  argu* 
mentB  and  indeed  aJmost  the  very  words  of  Hobbea.  The  latter 
author  in  the  passage  which  has  been  already  quoted  says,  *  By  this 
im]iositton  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some  of  stncter  signification,  we 
turn  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind 
into  a  reckoning  of  the  conset^uences  of  appellations.  For  example, 
a  man  that  hath  no  use  of  speech  at  alt,  such  as  is  born  and  remains 
perfectly  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  ii 
two  right  angles,  (such  as  are  the  comers  of  a  square  figure)  he  may 
by  meditation  compare  and  find  that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle 
are  e<}ual  to  chose  two  right  angles  that  stand  by  it.  But  if  another 
triangle  be  shewn  him  different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot 
know  without  a  new  labour,  whether  the  three  angles  of  that  also  be 
equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words,  when  he  ob- 
serves that  such  equality  was  consequent  not  to  the  length  of  the  sides, 
nor  to  any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle,  but  only  to  this,  that 
the  sides  were  straight  and  the  angles  three,  and  that  that  was  all  for 
which  he  named  it  a  triangle,  will  boldly  conclude  universally,  that 
such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatsoever ;  and  register  hii 
invention  in  these  general  terms :  Every  triangle  hath  its  thrte  angles 
njuai  to  ttvo  right  ones.  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  par- 
ticular, comes  to  be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule ; 
and  discharges  our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place,  and  delivers 
us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind  saving  the  iirst,  and  makes  that 
which  was  found  true  here  and  now  to  be  true  in  all  timet  and  places,* — 
Leviathan^  p.  I4, 
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again  made  up  of  decimals,  and  chow  decimals  of  other  subordiDate 
and  in6DiteBimal  pans,  which  must  be  all  distinctly  perceived  and 
added  together  before  the  sum  total  which  they  compose  can  be  pre- 
tended to  be  a  distinct,  particular,  or  individual  idea.  In  any  given 
visible  object  we  have  always  a  gross,  general  idea  of  something 
extended,  and  never  of  the  precise  length  ;  for  this  precise  length  as 
it  is  thought  to  be  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  number  of  lengths  too 
many,  and  too  minute  to  be  separately  attended  to  or  jointly  conceived 
by  the  mind,  and  at  last  ioses  itself  in  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 
What  sort  of  disiinctnesa  or  individuality  can  therefore  be  found  in 
any  visible  image  or  object  of  sense,  I  cannot  well  conceive ;  it  seems 
to  me  like  seeking  for  certainty  in  the  dancing  of  insects  in  the 
evening  sun,  or  for  fixedness  and  rest  in  the  motions  of  the  sea.  Alt 
particulars  are  nothing  but  generals,  more  or  less  defined  according  to 
circumstances,  but  never  perfectly  so.  The  knowledge  of  any  finite 
being  rests  in  generals,  and  if  we  think  to  exclude  all  generality  from 
our  ideas  of  things,  as  implying  a  want  of  perfect  truth  and  clearness, 
we  must  be  constrained  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance.  Let  any  one 
try  the  experiment  of  counting  a  6ock  of  sheep  driven  fast  by  him, 
and  he  will  soon  find  his  imagination  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  succession  of  objects ;  and  his  idea  of  a  particular  number  slide 
into  the  general  notion  of  multitude  :  not  that  because  there  are  more 
objects  than  he  can  possibly  count  he  will  think  there  are  none,  or 
that  the  word  ^oci  will  present  to  his  mind  a  mere  name  without  any 
idea  corresponding  to  it.  Kvery  act  of  the  attention,  every  object 
wc  sec  or  think  of,  offers  a  proof  of  the  same  kind. 

The  application  of  this  view  of  the  subject  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  synthetical  and  analytical  Acuities,  between  generaliza- 
tion and  abstraction  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  this  last  word,  between 
common  sense  or  feeling  and  understanding  or  reason,  demands  a 
separate  essay. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  ever  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  these,  or 
to  prove  the  existence  of  general  or  abstract  ideas,  by  beginning  in 
Mr.  Locke's  method  with  j>articular  ones.  This  faculty  of  abatrac- 
Uon  or  generalization  (to  use  the  words  indifferently)  is  indeed  by 
most  considered  as  a  sort  of  artificial  refinement  upon  our  other  ideac, 
as  an  excrescence,  no  ways  contained  in  the  common  impressiotu  of 
things,  nor  scarcely  necessary  to  the  common  purposes  of  life;  and  is 
by  Mr-  I.ocke  altogether  denied  to  be  among  tlie  faculties  of  brutes. 
It  is  the  ornament  and  top-addition  of  the  mind  of  man  which  pro- 
ceeding from  simple  sensation  upwards,  is  gradually  sublimed  into  the 
abstract  notions  of  things :  '  so  from  the  root  springs  lighter  the  green 
stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves  more  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate 
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flower/  Od  the  other  hand,  I  imagine  that  all  our  notions  from  first 
to  last  are,  strictly  speaking,  genera)  and  abstract,  not  absolute  and 
particular,  and  that  this  faculty  mixes  itself  more  or  less  with  every 
act  of  the  mind,  and  in  every  moment  of  its  existence. 

Lastly,  I  conceive  that  the  mind  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in 
this  and  other  Questions  of  the  same  kind.  The  difficulty  belonging 
to  the  notion  of  abstraction  or  comprehension  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
ever  to  clear  up  :  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  discard  those 
operations  from  the  human  mind  any  more  than  we  should  deny  the 
existence  of  motion,  extension,  or  curved  lines  in  nature,  because  wc 
cannot  explain  them.  Matter  alone  leems  to  have  the  privilege  of 
presenting  difficulties  and  contradictions  at  any  time,  which  past 
current  under  the  name  o(  factJ ;  but  the  moment  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  observed  in  the  understanding,  all  the  petulance  of  logicians  is 
up  in  arms.  The  mind  is  made  the  mark  on  which  they  vent  all  the 
modes  and  figures  of  their  impertinence ;  and  metaphysical  truth  has 
in  this  respect  fared  like  the  milk-white  hind,  the  emblem  of  pure 
faith,  in  Dryden's  fab!e,  which 

*  Has  oft  been  chased 
With  Scythian  shafts  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aimed  at  her  heart,  was  often  forced  to  fly. 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.* 
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The  modem  system  of  philosophy  has  one  great  advantage,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  attack  it  with  any  hopes  of  success,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  founded  on  any  of  the  prevailing  opinions  or  natural  feelings 
of  mankind.  It  rests  upon  a  single  principle — its  boasted  superiority 
over  all  prejudice.  Unsupported  by  facts  or  reason,  it  is  by  this 
circumstance  alone  enabled  to  trample  upon  every  dictate  of  the 
understanding  or  feeling  of  the  heart,  as  weak  and  vulgar  prejudices. 
In  this  alone  it  is  secure  and  invulnerable.  To  this  it  owes  its  giant 
jiower  and  dreaded  name.  Let  the  contradictions  and  fallacies  con- 
tained in  the  system  be  proved  over  and  over  again,  still  the  answer 
is  ready : — all  the  objections  made  to  it  arc  resolved  into  prejudice. 
Destitute  of  every  other  support,  it  staggers  our  faith  in  received 
opinions  by  the  hardihood  of  its  assertions,  and  derives  its  claim  to 
implicit  credence  by  the  boldness  of  its  defiance  of  alt  established 
authority.  Common  sense  is  brought  to  the  bar  like  an  old  offender, 
and  condemned  without  a  hearing.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  pre- 
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nunptioo  there  is  no  absurdity  so  great  as  not  to  be  advanced  with 
impunity.  There  is  no  hypothesis,  however  gratuitous,  however 
inadequate^  or  however  unfounded,  that  is  not  held  up  as  the  true 
one,  if  it  is  but  contrary  to  all  observation  and  experience.  The 
grossest  credulity  succeeds  to  the  moat  extravagant  scepticism.  From 
being  the  slaves  of  authonty  we  become  the  dupes  of  paradox. 
Every  opinion  which  is  so  absurd  as  never  to  have  been  affirmed 
before  is  converted  into  an  undeniable  truth.  Whoever  dares  to 
question  it,  uruwed  by  the  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  undazzled 
by  the  novehy  on  the  other,  is  considered  as  a  person  of  a  narrow 
and  bigoted  understanding,  and  as  reHnquishing  all  claim  to  the 
exercise  of  his  reason.  We  are  etfeclually  deterred  from  protesting 
against  any  of  these  'wise  saws  and  modern  instances'  by  the  dread 
of  being  mixed  up  with  the  vulgar,  and  we  dare  not  avoid  the 
common  feelings  or  humanity  lest  we  should  be  ridiculed  as  the  dupes 
of  self-love,  or  of  the  whining  cant  of  moralists.  There  is  however 
no  bigotry  so  blind  as  that  which  is  founded  on  a  supposed  exemption 
from  all  prejudice.  The  mind  in  this  case  identities  every  opinion  of 
its  own  with  reason  itself:  and  regarding  the  objections  made  to  it  as 
proceeding  from  a  jaundiced  and  distorted  view  of  the  case,  it  con- 
verts them  into  the  strongest  confirmations  of  the  depth  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  own  views.  There  are  accordingly  no  people  so 
little  capable  of  reasoning  as  those  who  make  the  loudest  pretensions 
to  it :  and  having  assumed  the  name  of  Philosophers,  are  astonished 
that  any  one  should  call  their  titJe  in  question. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  from  reading  Helvetius's 
account  of  self-love,  which  is  nothing  but  a  aeries  of  misreprcscnta- 
ttons  and  assumptions  of  the  question,  and  which  can  only  have 
imposed  upon  his  readers  from  that  tone  of  confidence  and  alertness 
which  men  always  have  in  attacking  a  received  and  long -established 
principle,  and  a  ucit  and  involunury  feeling  that  boldness  of  opinion 
implies  strength  and  independence  of  mtnd.  A  few  examples  will 
show  that  this  censure  is  well-founded.  *  What,*  says  this  author  in 
the  beginning  of  his  view  of  the  question, — *  what  is  the  human 
uodervtanding  ?  It  is  the  assemblage  of  his  ideas.  To  what  sort  of 
understanding  do  we  give  the  name  of  talent?  To  the  understanding 
concentrated  upon  a  single  subject ;  that  is  to  say  to  a  large  assemblage 
of  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 

'  Now  if  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  human  understanding  and  genius 
are  only  acquired ;  and  both  one  and  the  other  have  the  following 
faculties  for  their  principles : 

I.  Physical   sensibility;    without   which   we   could    receive    no 
iMosations. 
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*  1.  Mitmaijt  that  ia  to  ssy,  the  faculty  of  recalling  the  seotationa 
trcriird. 

*  5,  The  iaterett  which  we  have  in  comparing  our  sensations 
l«|[rthcr»  that  u  to  my,  in  obserring  with  attention  the  resemblances 
and  ditEcreocet,  the  agrcemeota  and  disagreements  of  several  objects 
Maoayt  them.  It  ia  this  interest  which  fixes  the  attention,  and  in 
■uods  commonly  well -organised,  ia  the  efficient  cause  of  under- 
■Uiniltng.* 

It  u  added  in  a  note,  *  To  judge,  according  to  M.  Rousseau,  is  not 
W  *t*l.  The  proof  of  his  opinion  ia  that  we  have  a  faculty  or  power 
which  enables  us  to  compare  objects.  Now  this  power  according  to 
him  cannot  be  the  etfect  of  physical  sensibility.  But,*  continues 
MeUetius,  *  if  Rousseau  had  more  profoundly  considered  the  question, 
h«  would  have  perceived  that  this  power  (or  faculty  of  understaiKling) 
ia  no  other  than  the  interest  itscll  which  we  have  to  compare  these 
objccU,  and  that  this  interest  takes  its  rise  in  the  feeling  of  self-love, 
which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  physical  sensibility.'  This  is  the 
author's  account  of  the  understanding.  It  is  bold  and  decided,  but  it 
ia  not  on  that  account  either  more  or  less  true.  It  comes  to  this; 
that  the  faculty  or  power  of  understanding  is  owing  to  the  use  we 
have  for  such  a  faculty  ;  or  that  we  have  a  power  of  comparing  our 
acnsationi,  because  we  have  an  interest  in  comparing  them,  and  that 
therefore  this  power  ts  nothing  but  the  effect  of  physical  sensibility. 
So  that  a  man  before  he  hat  any  understanding,  feeling  the  want  of  it, 
supplies  himself  with  this  very  necessary  faculty  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  out  of  pure  friendly  regard  to  himself.  The  interest  or  desire  to 
fly  mijtht  at  this  rate  supply  us  with  a  pair  of  wings,  or  an  etfort  of 
curiosity  might  furnish  us  with  a  new  sense,  or  an  effort  of  self-interest 
might  enable  a  man  to  be  to  two  places  at  once.  All  these  con- 
sequences might  ver)'  easily  follow,  if  we  were  only  satisfied  to  believe 
any  extravagance  of  assertion,  and  to  use  words  systematically  without 
cither  connexion  or  meaning. 

The  whole  of  this  writer's  argument  against  the  existence  of  a 
benevolent  principle  in  the  mind  is  founded  either  on  a  play  of  words, 
or  an  arbitrary  substitution  of  one  feeling  for  another.  He  has 
confoutulnd,  and  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
distinction  between,  self-love,  considered  as  a  rational  principle  of 
action,  or  the  voluntary  and  deliberate  pursuit  of  our  own  good  as 
such,  and  (hat  immediate  interest  or  gratification  which  the  mind 
niay  have  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  cither  relating  to  ourselves  or 
others.  He  sometimes  evidendy  considers  the  former  of  these,  that 
is,  a  deliberating,  calculating,  conscious  selfishness,  as  the  only  rational 
principle  of  action,  and  treats  all  other  feelings  as  romance  and  folly, 
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or  even  denies  their  existence  ;  while  at  other  times  he  contends  that 
the  most  disinterested  generosity,  patriotism,  and  love  of  ^ime,  arc 
equally  and  io  the  strictest  sense  self-love,  because  the  pursuit  of  these 
objects  is  connected  with  and  tends  immediately  and  inienuotially 
to  the  gratiBcation  of  the  individual  who  has  an  attachment  to 
them. 

After  stating  the  sentiment  of  Rousseau,  that  without  an  innate  and 
abstract  sense  of  right  and  wrong  wc  should  not  sec  the  just  man  and 
the  true  citiun  consult  the  public  good  to  his  own  prejudice, 
HeWetius  goes  on  thus: — '  No  one,  I  reply,  hns  ever  been  found  to 
promote  the  public  good  when  it  injured  his  own  interest.  The 
patriot  who  risks  his  life  to  crown  himself  with  glory,  to  gain  the 
public  esteem,  and  to  deliver  his  country  from  slavery,  yields  to  the 
(ecling  which  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  Why  should  he  not  place 
his  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  virtue»  in  the  acquisition  of  public 
respect,  and  in  the  pleasure  consequent  upon  this  respect .'  For  what 
reason,  in  a  word,  should  he  not  expose  his  life  for  his  country,  when 
the  sailor  and  soldier,  the  one  at  sea,  and  the  other  in  the  trenches, 
daily  expose  theirs  for  a  shilling  ?  The  virtuous  man  who  seems  to 
sacrifice  his  own  good  to  that  of  the  public  is  only  governed  by  a 
sentiment  of  noble  sclf-iotcrest.  Why  should  M.  Rousseau  deny 
here  that  interest  is  the  exclusive  and  universal  motive  of  action,  when 
he  himself  odmiu  it  in  a  thou&and  places  of  hit  work  i  *  The  author 
tiien  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Rousacau's  *  Hmilius '  in 
support  of  his  doctrine  : — '  A  man  may  indeed  pretend  to  prefer  my 
bterest  to  his  own :  however  plausibly  he  colours  over  this  falsehood, 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  one.'  But  I  would  ask  why,  on  the  principle 
just  stated  by  HeWetius,  he  should  not  prefer  ano^cr  to  himself,  *  if 
It  is  agreeable  to  him  ?  *  Why  should  he  not  place  his  happiness  in 
the  exercise  of  friendship  ?  Why  should  he  not  risk  his  life  for  his 
friend,  ai  well  as  the  patriot  for  his  country,  or  as  the  soldier  or 
sailor  for  a  shilling  a  day  I  What  is  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  of  that 
noble  self-interest  which  identifies  us  with  our  country  and  our  kind  ? 
Is  it  quite  forgot  ?  Has  it  evaporated  with  a  breath  ?  Is  there 
nothing  of  it  left  ?  When  any  instances  are  brought,  or  supposed,  of 
the  sacriiice  of  private  interest  to  principle,  or  virtue,  or  passion,  it  is 
immediately  pretended  that  these  instances  arc  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  grand  universal  principle  of  self-interest,  which  embraces  all 
the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  human  mind,  even  the  most 
heroical  and  disinterested.  But  the  moment  these  instances  are  out 
of  sight  and  the  evasion  is  no  longer  necessary,  this  expansive 
principle  shrinks  into  its  own  natural  littleness  again ;  and  excludes 
all  regard  to  the  good  of  others  as  romantic  and  idle  folly.    All  those 
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ionaoces  of  virtae  which  arc  at  one  momeat  perfectly  compatible  with 
this  'uni^-crsal  principle  of  action*  are  the  next  moment  said  to  be 
incompatible  with  it,  and  the  author  after  hi*  little  rhetorical  glozings 
oo  the  extensive  riews  and  geoerous  sacri6ce«  of  aelf-interettj  im- 
mediately de$cendi  into  the  vulgar  proverb  that  *the  misfortuoec  of 
others  are  but  a  dream.'     To  proceed  :   Heliretius  says,  (p.  1 4) : 

*  What  we  understand  by  goodoesa  or  the  moral  sense  in  man,  is 
his  benevolence  towards  others :  and  this  beoevolence  we  always  iind 
in  proportion  to  the  utility  they  are  of  to  him.  I  prefer  my  fellow- 
citizens  to  strangers,  and  my  friend  to  my  fellow-cirizeai.  The 
welfare  of  my  friend  is  reflected  upon  me.  If  he  becomes  more  rich 
and  more  powerful,  I  paruke  of  his  riches  and  his  power.  Beoerol- 
ence  towards  others  is  oothing,  then,  bot  the  effect  of  love  to 
ourseWei.* 

The  inference  here  stated,  that  benevolence  is  merely  a  reflection 
from  self  love,  is  founded  00  the  assumption  that  we  always  feel  for 
others  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  they  are  of  to  us,  and  this 
assumption  is  a  false  one.  That  the  hid>itual  or  known  connexion 
between  our  own  weltare  and  that  of  others,  is  one  great  source  of 
our  attachment  to  them,  one  bond  of  society,  is  what  I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  :  the  (]uestion  is  whether  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  mind,  or 
whether  benevolence  has  not  a  natural  basis  of  its  own  to  rest  upon, 
as  well  as  self-love.  Grant  this,  and  the  actual  effects  which  we 
abierve  in  human  life  will  follow  from  both  principles  combined :  but 
to  say  that  our  attachment  to  others  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  our 
obligations  to  them,  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  human  nsture.  I 
would  ask  whether  the  atfection  of  a  mother  for  her  child  is  owing  to 
the  Kood  received  or  bestowed ;  to  the  child's  power  of  conferring 
benefits,  or  its  standing  in  need  of  assistance  ?  Are  not  the  fatigues 
which  the  tnuthrr  undergoes  for  the  child,  its  helpless  condition,  its 
little  vexations,  its  sutfering*  from  ill  health  or  accidents,  additional 
tics  upon  muiernBl  trndernets,  which  bv  increasing  the  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  child  and  anxiety  to  supply  them,  produce  a  proportion- 
able interest  in  an  attachment  to  its  welfare  ?  Helvetius  justly 
observes  that  we  prefer  a  friend  to  a  stranger,  but  the  reason  which 
he  assigns  for  it,  that  our  interests  and  pleasures  are  more  closely 
allied,  is  nor  the  only  one.  We  participate  in  the  successes  of  our 
(Virnds,  it  is  true,  hut  we  also  participate  in  their  distresses  and  dis- 
appoinintrntN.  iiiid  it  is  not  always  found  that  this  lessens  our  regard 
for  thrill.  Uenrvolence,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  physical  re/lection 
from  self-love.  His  account  of  friendship  agrees  exactly  with  that 
which  the  gTavr  historian  of  Jonathan  Wild  has  given  o(  the  friendship 
between  his  hero  and  Count  La  Ruse :  *  Mutual  interest,  the  greatest 
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of  all  purposes,  wai  the  cemeDt  of  thii  alliance,  which  nothing  of 
coD8e(}uence  but  superior  interest  was  capable  of  dissoiviog,' 

The  mechanical  principle  of  aisociation,  understood  in  a  strict 
sense,  will  not  account  for  the  muldfarious  and  mixed  nature  of  our 
affections,  and  if  we  do  not  understand  it  in  a  strict  sense,  ii  will 
then  only  be  another  name  for  sympathy,  imagination,  or  any  thing 
else. 

*  What  then  in  truth,'  proceeds  this  author,  *  is  the  natural  good- 
ness, or  moral  sense,  so  much  extolled  by  the  English  ?  What 
distinct  idea  can  we  form  of  such  a  sense,  or  on  what  evidence  found 
its  existence  ?  If  we  allow  a  moral  sense,  why  not  allow  an 
algebraical  or  chemical  sense  ?  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  this 
theological  philosophy  of  Shaftesbury,  and  yet  most  of  the  English 
are  a«  much  delighted  with  it  as  ihe  French  formerly  were  with  their 
music.  It  is  not  the  same  with  other  nations.  No  foreigner  can 
ondersund  the  one  or  hear  the  other.  It  is  a  film  on  the  eye  of 
the  English,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  in  order  that  they 
may  sec. 

'According  to  their  philosophy,  a  man  in  a  state  of  indifference 
sitting  in  his  elbow  chair,  desires  the  good  of  others  :  but  in  as  far 
as  he  is  indifferent,  man  desires  and  can  desire  nothing.  A  state  of 
desire  and  indifference  is  incompatible.  These  philosophers  repeat  in 
vain  that  the  moral  sense  is  implanted  in  roan,  and  makes  him  at  a 
certain  time  disponed  to  com  pass  ioriate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellows. 
This  system  is  in  faa  nothing  more  than  the  system  of  innate  ideas 
overturned  by  Locke.  For  my  pan,  I  can  form  an  idea  of  my  five 
senses,  and  of  the  organs  which  constitute  them  :  but  1  confess  that 
1  have  no  more  idea  of  a  moral  sense  than  of  a  moral  elephant  and 
castle.  The  enthusiasts  for  "  moral  beauty "  are  ignorant  of  the 
contempt  in  which  these  nations  arc  held  by  all  those  who,  cither  in 
the  character  of  statesmen,  officers  of  police,  or  men  of  the  world, 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  human  nature  is.* — Page  15. 

In  reply  to  the  dogmatical  c^uestion  with  which  this  passage  begins 
— *  What  distinct  idea  can  be  given  of  ihe  moral  sense?' — I  answer 
for  myself,  the  folloMring  very  explicit  one:  namely,  that  it  is  the 
natural  preference  of  good  to  evil,  arising  from  the  conception  or  idea 
formed  of  them  in  the  understanding.  Those  who  assert  a  moral 
sense,  affirm  that  there  is  a  faculty  of  some  sort  or  other  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  that  enables  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  good  and  evil,  or  of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  generally  speaking,  which  ideas  bo  formed  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  excite  certain  affectioas  and  actions. 

Thoae,  on  the  other  hand,  who  deny  a  moral  sense,  or  any  thing 
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1 10  «,  — K  mum  Mho-  tmt  we  c—  fag»  wq  ifca  whju.>u 
die  ietiBgiaf  otfam*  or  «f  fMd  aid  cwd  j,i  m  i  ilj  ipakii^w 
ik«  ikfar  ideal  have  fio  pOHUe  iaiMMoe  owv  ife  aiadaexoefK  6q«i 
dvir  iiMai  ■iiiii  vitk  fbfbcal  iaffCMioM»  nenory,  balik,  HlT-iBBercK, 
or  wamemhermotttct^iitit  Stoma  from  Alt  idea*  thrBadvet.  S« 
I  hwc  Andy  thown  AaKwIiaiit  iheciMumtinii  <rf  nrioaal  aodio, 
cfacTC  I  lid  J  be  Bothtr  hahk,  not  nlf  JMiiiw,  aar  loliiJiy  ictioo  of 
■■y  kiad.  The  BMnl  ii  tkodotc  Hthiag  btt  de  ippficsioa  cf  ike 
to  ife  fecfiagi  or  idcM  of  good.  TW  nwifion, 
ijTt  wfacdKr  tbere  b  «  oaonl  aeaic  u  rndfiWr  to  tkM; 
■hlliiii  tW  Biad  CM  ■iliKMiri  or  ooooem^  or  be  diccscd  by  an; 
tUag  bcfoad  ■■  oaa  pfafncU  or  aednaical  fcefiagiL  If  it  cm,  tbea 
there  n  loiDfthiag  ta  ana  fifddfe  km  five  iihki  aad  the  orgaa* 
whicli  eooipoee  Aoo,  ibr  theae  caa  five  fain  ao  thnag>ir,  coaccyrioo, 
or  rjayihi  vkh  my  tlnag  fwyoari  hiMarlf,  or  cvea  vitli  htnueir 
liijrMil  die  orcacK  mnft  Tbe  actioaH  nd  cvott*  aad  fedmgi 
or  IniBBa  Blc,  the  piiwoai  aad  poraaiti  of  nca,  coold  ao  aiore  go  oo 
vtlfaoat  the  iutcifcreooe  of  tlic  udencudiag  thia  vahoB  aa  ohgiiul 
ftmdfie  of  physical  tciaifailhy.  Ndihcr  the  oar  oor  tim  other 
expUuu  the  whole  ccooomy  of  oor  laonl  aatare,  hot  ilut  h  oo  reaaoo 
why  both  are  doc  eaaeotaal  aad  ioiepaat  patta  of  it.  The  five  tense* 
and  the  orgyu  which  compoae  dicm  wUl  aot  arroaai  ior  the  ftcicnce 
of  rooraiity.  Let  it  be  a*  imperfect  a*  it  may,  aay  aiore  than  for  the 
idcBce  oi  algebra  or  chemiatry  in  the  difciai  degreea  io  which  they 
are  |inaa'Mi  i1  by  ditferenc  men.  The  poiat  it  not  vhcther  reaaoo  is 
fumtifaing  tn  with  a  perfect  and  iafalJibie  mlc  of  action,  absolute  orer 
an^  other  motive  or  passion,  but  adiethcr  it  is  any  rule  at  all,  whether 
k  haa  any  possible  inSueoce  over  our  moral  feelings.  According  to 
HelvetiBt,  the  moral  sense  is  either  a  word  without  meaning,  or  it 
must  signify  one  of  oor  five  aeoses :  that  is,  impressioos  not  actually 
affecting  one  or  othrr  of  these  are  to  him  absolutely  nothing.  It  is 
strange  that  after  this  he  shoold  propose  to  taJie  the  film  from  the  eyes 
of  thoac  who  ridiculously  fancy  that  they  hare  other  ideas.  It  is  as 
if  a  blind  man  should  undertake  to  undeceiTc  those  who  can  sec,  with 
respect  to  certain  chemical  notions,  called  objects  of  sight.  In  con- 
lirmation  of  his  theory,  he  refers  the  romantic  admirers  of  moral 
beauty  to  the  opinion  of  certain  clasaet  and  professions  of  men,  whose 
visual  ray  has  t^en  purged,  and  whO)  it  should  seem,  possess  a  sort  of 
second  sight  into  human  nature,  namely,  ministers  of  state,  officers  of 
police,  and  men  of  business.  Either  this  argument  is  a  satire  on  these 
characters,  or  on  the  understanding  of  his  readers.  If  these  respect- 
able, and,  I  dare  say,  very  well-meaning  pervoos,  are  by  the  narrowness 
of  their  occupations  and  views,  precluded  from  any  general  knowledge 
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of  human  natare,  or  the  rirtuei  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  an  uncivil 
irony  to  propose  them  as  consummate  judge*  of  the  abstract  nature  of 
man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Epite  of  iheir  employment,  they 
retain  the  same  notions  and  liberality  of  feeling  as  other  men,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  woxild  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  our 
author,  that  morality  *  is  an  affair  of  the  five  senses  : '  a  proposition 
which  any  minister  of  state,  or  police  officer,  or  man  of  the  world, 
possessed  of  the  least  common  sense,  would  treat  with  as  much  con- 
tempt and  incredulity  as  Shaftesbury  or  Huicheson.  Our  author's 
observation,  that  the  notion  of  a  moral  sense  or  natural  disposition  to 
aympathifte  with  others,  is  only  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  in  disguiae, 
is  another  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  question.  The  actual 
feeling  of  compassion  is  not,  as  he  says,  innate ;  but  this  no  more 
proves  that  the  dis]K>sitton  to  comj>asston  or  benevolence  ii  not  innate, 
than  the  fact  that  the  ideas  or  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  not 
innate  and  born  with  us,  proves  that  physical  sensibility  is  not  an 
original  faculty  of  the  mind.  Moral  sensibility,  or  the  capacity  of 
being  affected  by  the  ideas  of  certain  objects,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  nature  as  physical  setisibility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  affected 
in    a   certain  manner  by  the  objects  themselves.       Helvetiua  says, 

fhysical  sensibility  is  the  only  quality  essential  to  the  nature  of  man  : 
answer,  that  physical  sensibility  is  not  the  only  quality  essential  to 
the  nature  of  man.  To  show  how  senseless  and  insignificant  is  this 
kind  of  reasoning,  I  will  refer  back  to  Helvetius's  concise  profession 
of  his  metaphysical  faith,  which  is  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
five  senses  and  of  the  organs  of  them,  but  of  nothing  else.  Now, 
I  may  ask,  how  he  comes  by  this  idea  ?  Which  of  his  senses  or  which 
of  the  organs  of  them  is  it  that  gives  him  an  idea  of  the  other  four  ? 
Has  the  eye  an  action  of  words,  or  the  ear  of  colours,  or  either  of 
the  impressions  of  taste,  smell,  or  feeling  ?  Which  of  them  is  the 
common  sense  I  or  if  none,  must  we  not  suppose  some  superintending 
faculty  to  which  all  the  other  impressions  are  subject,  and  which  alone 
can  give  him  an  idea  of  his  own  senses  or  their  organs  i  Another 
insunce  of  the  utter  want  of  logical  and  consecutive  reasoning  which 
characterizes  the  French  philosophers,  might  be  given  in  their  singular 
proof  of  the  selfishness  of  the  human  mind  from  the  incompatibility  of 
a  Btate  of  desire  and  a  slate  of  indifference.  The  English  philosophers 
are  charged  with  representing  a  man  in  a  state  of  indifference,  *  seated 
in  his  arm-chair,'  as  desiring  the  good  of  others.  This  arm<hair  it 
it  should  seem,  no  less  than  hts  state  of  indifference,  presents  certain 
insurmountable  barriers  to  his  desires,  which  they  cannot  pass  so  as  to 
aifeet  him  with  the  slightest  concern  for  any  thing  beyoitd  it.  So  far 
as  a  man  is  indifferent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  it  is  true  desire  any 
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thing.  All  that  follows  from  this  is,  that  lo  far  ai  he  desires  the 
good  of  others  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  iadiffercoce. 

That  a  man  cannot  desire  an  object  and  not  desire  it  at  the  same 
time  requires  no  proof.  But  what  ought  to  have  been  proved,  and 
what  was  meant  to  be  so,  is  that  a  man  in  a  itate  of  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  others  on  his  own  account,  cannot  desire  it  for  their 
sake,  and  this  is  what  is  not  proved  by  the  truism  mentioned.  The 
general  maxim,  that  I  cannot  desire  any  object  as  long  as  I  am 
indifferent  to  it,  cannot  be  made  to  show  that  self-interest  is  the  only 
motive  that  can  make  me  pass  from  the  one  state  into  the  other.  By 
indifference,  as  used  by  the  writers  here  ridiculed,  in  a  popular  sense, 
is  evidently  meant  the  want  of  personal  or  physical  interest  in  any 
object,  and  to  say  that  this  necessarily  implies  the  want  of  every  other 
kind  of  interest  in  it,  of  all  rational  desire  of  the  good  of  others,  is  a 
meagre  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute.  It  is  strange  that  these 
pretenders  to  philosophy  choose  to  insult  the  English  writers  for 
daring  to  wear  the  plain,  homely,  useful,  national  garb  of  philosophy, 
while  their  most  glossy  and  most  fashionable  suits  are  made  up  of  the 
shreds  and  patches  stolen  from  our  countryman  Hobbes,  disguised 
with  a  few  spangles,  tinselled  lace,  and  tagged  points  of  their  own. 

Helvetiu.1  s  paraphrase  of  Hobbet's  maxim,  that  *pity  is  only 
another  name  for  self-love,*  is  as  follows: 

*  What  then  do  I  leel  in  the  presence  of  an  object  of  compassion  ? 
A  strong  emotion.  What  causes  this  emotion  ?  The  recollection  of 
the  sufferings  to  which  man  is  subject,  and  to  which  1  am  myself 
liable.  It  is  this  consideration  that  disturbs,  that  torments  me,  and 
so  long  as  the  unfortunate  sufferer  continues  in  my  presence  I  am 
affected  with  melancholy  sensations.  Have  I  relieved  him, — do  I  no 
longer  see  him  i  A  calm  is  insensibly  restored  to  my  breast,  because 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  to  which  he  is  removed,  the  remembrance 
of  the  evils  which  his  sight  recalled  is  gradually  effaced.  When 
1  was  concerned  for  him,  then,  1  was  concerned  only  for  myself. 
What  are,  in  fact,  the  Bufferings  which  I  compassionate  the  most  i 
They  are  those  not  only  which  I  have  felt  myself,  but  those  which  I 
may  still  feel.  Those  evils  the  more  present  to  my  memory  impress 
mc  more  strongly.  My  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  another  is 
always  in  exact  proportion  to  my  fear  of  being  exposed  to  the  same 
sufferings  myself.  1  would  willingly,  if  it  were  possible,  destroy  the 
very  germ  of  my  own  sufferings  in  him,  and  thus  be  released  from 
the  apprehension  of  the  like  evils  to  myself  in  time  to  come.  The 
love  ot^  others  is  never  any  thing  more  in  the  human  mind  than  the 
effect  of  love  to  ourselves,  and  conftcqueody  of  our  physical  scosibility/ 
— Vol.  ii.  page  lO. 
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To  this  1  answer  as  t'oUowi : — What  do  I  feel  in  the  presence  of 
on  object  of  compa&tion  i     A  strong  emotion.     What  causes  this 
emotion  ?     Not,  oertainlvi  the  general  recollection  of  the  sufferings  to 
which  man  in  general  is  subject,  or  to  which  I  myself  may  be  exposed. 
It  is  not  this  remote  and  accidental  reflection,  which  has  do  particular 
reference  to  the  object  before  me,  but  a  strong  sense  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  particular    person,  excited  by  his  immediate  presence,  which 
affects  roe  with  compassion,  and  impels  me  to  his  relief.     The  relief 
I  afford  him,  or  the  absence  of  the  object,  lessens  my  uneasiness, 
either  by   the  contemplation  of  the  diminution  of  his  sufferings,  to 
which  I   hare  contributed,  or  by  diverting  my  mind  from  the  con- 
sideration of  his  luffcriogi.      Neither  the  relief  atfordcd,   nor  the 
absence  of  the  object  could  produce  this  effect,  if  the  strong  emotion 
which  I  experience  did  not  relate  to  the  particular  object.      Ii  ii  the 
fate  of  the  individual,  and  of  him  only,  which  I  am  contemplating, 
and  my  sympathy  accordingly  rises  and  falls  with  it,  or  as  my  attention 
is  more  or  less  fixed  upon  it.     A  total  alteration  tn  the  lituation  of  the 
individual  produces  a  total  change  in  my  feelings  with  respect  to  him, 
which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  my  compassion  depended  wholly  on  my 
sense  of  my  own  security,  or  the  general   condition  of  human  nature. 
Id  feeling  compassion  for  another,  therefore,  it  was  not  for  myielf  that 
I  was  concerned,  but  for  the  sufferer :  my  feelings  were,  in  a  manner, 
bound  up  with   his,  and   I   forgot   for  the  moment   both   myself  and 
others.     But  do  I  not  compassionate  most  those  evils  which  I  have 
felt  myself?      Yes;   hecau&e  from  my  own  knowledge  of  them  I  have 
a  more  lircly  sense  of  what  otherii  must  suffer  from  them  :  just  in  the 
same  manner  I  dread  those  evils  moat  with  respect  to  myself  in  time 
to  come.       For  those  evils  which  I  have  not  experienced,  I  leel,  for 
that  reason,  leas  synipathy  in  respect  to  others,  and  less  dread  with 
reference  to  myself  in  time  to  come.     Neither  do  I  always  feel  for 
others   in   proportion   as   I   dread    the  same   feelings   myself.      The 
memory  of  my  past  sufferings  cannot  excite  my  disposition  to  relieve 
those  of  others,  and  the  imaginary  apprehension  of  my  own  futurt 
sufferings  can  only  tend  to  produce  voltmtiry  action  on  the  same 
principle  as  my  imagination  of  those  or  others.     I  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  their  sufferings  as  the  germ  or  cau&e  of  mine,  but  t^ecause  they 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  mine.       Benevolence,  therefore,  is  not  the 
effect  of  self  love,  though  it  is  the  effect  of  our  physical  sensibility, 
combined  with  our  other  faculties.     I   will  in  this  place  insert  the 
reply  of  Bishop  Butler  (a  true  philosopher]  to  the  same  argument  in 
Hobbes,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  sermons. 

*  If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  good-wilJ  in  one  man  towards  another  (for  the  question  is  not  con- 
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cerning  cither  the  degree  or  exteoBiveoesB  of  it,  but  concerning  the 
affection  itself,}  let  it  be  observed,  that  whether  man  be  thut  or  other- 
luite  comUtuUa,  what  u  the  m^uard  frame  in  this  particular  in  a  mere 
question  of  &ct  or  natural  history,  not  proreable  immediately  by 
reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  and  determined  in  the  same 
way  other  facts  or  hiRtorical  matters  are  ;  by  appealing  to  the  external 
•eoses,  or  inward  perceptions,  respectively,  as  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration is  cognizable  by  one  or  the  other;  by  arguing  from 
acknowledged  factti  and  actions,  inquiring  whether  these  do  not 
suppose  and  prove  the  matter  in  question  so  far  as  tt  is  capable  ot 
proof.  And,  lastly,  by  the  testimony  of  mankind.  Now  that  there 
is  some  degree  of  benevolence  amongst  men,  may  be  as  strongly  and 
plainly  jtroved  in  all  these  ways,  as  it  could  possibly  be  proved, 
supposing  there  wa<i  this  affection  in  our  nature.  And  should  any 
one  think  fit  to  assert,  that  resentment  in  the  mind  of  man  was  absol- 
utely nothing  but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own  safety,  the  falsity  of 
thiH,  arKl  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  {ussion,  could  be  shown  in  no 
other  ways  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  some  degree  as  real  good-will  in  man  towards  man. 

*  There  being  manifestly  this  appearaoce  of  men's  substituting  others 
for  themselves,  and  being  carried  out  and  affected  towards  them  as 
towards  themselves ;  some  persons,  who  have  a  system  which  excludes 
every  affection  of  this  sort,  have  taken  a  pleasant  method  to  solve  it ; 
and  tell  you  it  is  not  another  you  are  at  all  concerned  about,  but  your 
self  only  ^  when  you  feel  the  Section  called  compassion  ;  i.e.  there  is 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  which  men  cannot  reconcile  with  the  general 
account  they  think  fit  to  give  of  things;  they  therefore,  instead  of 
that  manifest  fact,  substitute  another^  which  is  reconcilable  to  their 
own  scheme.  For  does  not  every  body  by  compassion  mean  an 
affection  the  object  of  which  is  another  in  distress  I  Instead  of  thii, 
but  designing  to  have  it  mistaken  for  this,  they  speak  of  an  affection 
or  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or  danger  to  ourselves. 
Suppose  a  person  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by  some  means  or  other  to 
have  forgot  it ;  any  trifling  accident,  any  sound  might  alarm  him, 
recall  the  danger  to  his  remembrance,  and  renew  hia  fears :  but  it  is 
almost  too  grossly  ridiculous  [though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to 
speak  of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an  object  of  compassion ;  and  yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Hobbcs,  our  greatest  friend  in  distress  is  no  moreto 
us,  no  more  the  object  of  compassion  or  of  any  affection  in  our  heart. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  raises  anv  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only 
the  thoughts  of  our  liablencss  to  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it :  and  both 
equally  do  this. 

'There  arc  often  three  distinct  perceptions  or  inward  feelings  upon 
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tight  of  persons  in  distresB :  real  lorrow  and  concern  for  the  misery 
of  our  fcllow-crentureR;  some  degree  of  Ratiifaction  from  a  cootcioui- 
nes9  of  our  freedom  from  that  misery  ;  and,  as  the  mind  posseft  on 
from  one  thing  to  another,  it  is  not  unnatural  from  such  an  occasion  to 
reject  upon  our  own  tiableness  to  the  same  or  other  calamities.  The 
two  last  frequently  accompany  the  first,  but  it  is  the  first  oniy  which  is 
properly  compassion,  of  which  the  disireited  are  the  object,  and  which 
directly  carries  us  with  calmness  and  thought  to  their  assistance.  Any 
one  or  these,  from  various  and  complicated  reasons,  may  in  par- 
ticular cases  prevail  over  the  other  two ;  and  there  arc,  I  suppose, 
inatancet  where  the  bare  sight  of  distress,  without  our  feeling  any 
compassion  for  it,  may  be  the  occasion  of  either  or  both  of  the  two 
latter.* 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  objecttoa  to  the  doctrine  of  bene- 
volence, on  the  supposition  that  our  sympathy  when  it  exists  is  really  a 
pan  of  our  interest.  This  objection  was  long  ago  Btated  by  Hobbes, 
Rochrfoucault,  and  Mandeville,  and  has  been  adopted  and  glossed 
over  by  Hclvetius.  It  is  pretended,  then,  that  in  wishing  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  others  we  only  desire  to  remove  the  uneasiness  which 
pity  creates  in  our  mind ;  that  all  our  actions  are  unavoidably  selfish, 
as  they  all  arise  from  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  |>ain  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  and  that  whether  we  intend  our  own  good  or 
that  of  others,  the  immediate  gratification  connected  with  the  idea  of 
any  object  is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  us  to  the  pursuit  of  it. 

First,  this  objection  does  not  at  all  affect  the  main  question  in 
dispute.  For  If  it  is  allowed  that  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  or  pains 
of  others  excites  an  immediate  interest  in  the  mind,  if  we  feel  sorrow 
and  anxiety  for  their  imaginary  diBiresses  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  we  do  for  our  own,  and  are  impelled  to  action  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple, whether  the  action  has  for  its  object  our  own  good,  or  that  of 
Others;  in  a  word,  if  we  sympathise  with  others  as  we  do  with  our- 
selves, the  nature  of  man  as  a  voluntary  agent  must  be  the  same, 
whether  we  choose  to  call  this  principle  self-love,  or  benevolence,  or 
whatever  relinements  we  may  introduce  into  our  manner  of  explaining 
it.  The  relation  of  man  to  himself  and  others  as  a  moral  agent  is 
plainly  determined,  whether  a  rational  pursuit  of  his  own  future  wel- 
fare and  that  of  others  is  the  real  or  only  the  ostensible  motive  of  his 
actions.  Were  it  not  that  our  feelings  arc  so  strongly  attached  to 
names,  the  rest  would  be  a  question  more  of  speculatire  curiosity  than 
practice.  All  that,  commonly  speaking,  is  meant  by  the  most  dis- 
interested benevolence  is  this  immediate  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
of  others,  as  by  self-love  is  meant  the  same  kind  of  attachment  to  our 
own  future  interests.     For  if  by  sctf-loTe  we  understand  any  thing 
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beyond  the  impulse  of  the  present  moment,  any  thing  dilferent  from 
inclination,  let  the  object  be  what  it  will,  this  can  no  more  be  a 
mechaaical  thing  than  the  most  refined  and  comprehensive  benevolence. 
Self-love,  used  in  the  sense  which  the  above  objection  implies,  must 
therefore  mean  some  thing  very  differeot  from  an  exclusive  principle 
of  deliberate,  calculating  KelRshnesii,  rendering  us  indifferent  to  every 
thing  but  our  own  advantage,  or  from  the  love  of  physical  pleasure  or 
aversion  to  physical  pain,  which  could  produce  no  interest  in  any  but 
sensible  impressions.  In  a  word,  it  expresses  merely  any  incUoatioD 
of  the  mind  be  it  to  what  it  will,  and  does  not  at  all  determine  or 
limit  the  object  of  pursuit.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  our  most 
generous  feelings  and  actions  were  so  far  equivocal,  the  object  only 
bearing  a  show  of  disinterestedness,  the  secret  motive  being  always 
selfish,  this  would  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  common  use  of  the 
term  duinterested  iftnevolence,  which  expresses  nothing  more  than  an 
immediate  reference  of  our  actions  to  the  good  of  others,  bh  self-love 
expresses  a  conscious  reference  of  them  to  our  own  good  as  means  to 
an  end.  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms.  If  we  denominate 
our  actions  not  from  the  object  in  view,  but  from  the  inclination  of 
the  individual,  there  will  be  an  end  ac  once,  both  of '  selfishness '  and 
•benevolence.* 

But  farther,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  objection 
itself,  or  any  reason  for  resolving  the  feelings  of  compassion  or  our 
voluntary  motives  in  general  into  a  principle  of  mechanical  self-love. 
That  the  motive  to  action  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  acts, 
is  what  no  one  can  deny,  or  I  suppose  ever  meant  to  deny.  The 
passion  excited  and  the  impression  producing  it  must  necessarily  affect 
the  individual.  There  must  always  be  some  one  to  feel  and  act,  or 
there  could  evidently  be  no  such  thing  as  feeling  or  action.  If  there- 
fore it  had  ever  been  implied  as  a  condition  in  the  love  of  others,  that 
this  love  should  not  be  felt  by  the  person  who  loves  them,  this  would 
be  to  say  that  he  must  love  them  and  not  love  them  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  It 
could  never,  I  say,  be  imagined  that  in  order  to  feel  for  others,  we 
must  in  reality  feel  nothing,  or  that  benevolence,  to  exist  at  all,  must 
exist  no  where.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  therefore  ihc  most  arrant 
trifling.  To  call  my  motives  or  feelings  selfish,  because  they  are  felt 
by  myself,  is  an  abuse  of  all  laof^uage :  it  might  just  as  well  be  said 
that  my  idea  of  the  monument  is  a  selfish  idea,  or  an  idea  of  myself, 
because  it  is  I  who  perceive  it.  By  a  sclBsh  feeling  must  be  meant, 
therefore,  a  feeling,  not  which  belongs  to  myself  (for  that  all  feelings 
do,  as  is  understood  by  every  one)  but  which  relates  to  myself,  and 
in  this  sense  benevolence  is  not  a  selfish  feeling.  It  ts  the  individual 
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who  feels  both  for  himself  and  othert ;  but  by  self-lore  is  meant  that 
he  feels  only  for  himself;  for  it  it  presumed  that  the  word  self  has 
some  meaning  in  it,  and  it  would  hare  absolutely  none  at  all,  if  nothing 
more  were  intended  by  it  than  any  object  or  impression  existing  in 
the  mind.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  set  limits  to  the  meaning 
of  the  terms.  If  we  except  the  burlesque  interpretation  of  the  word 
just  noticed,  sclMore  can  mean  only  one  of  these  three  things,  i .  The 
conscious  pursuit  of  our  own  good  as  such ;  2.  The  lore  of  physical 
pleasure  and  aversion  to  physical  pain;  3.  The  gratification  derived 
from  our  sympathy  with  others.  If  all  our  .ictions  do  not  proceed 
from  one  of  these  three  principles,  they  are  all  resolvable  into  self- 
lore. 

First,  then,  self-love  may  properly  signify,  as  already  explained, 
the  love  or  affection  excited  by  the  idea  of  our  own  interest,  and  the 
conscious  pursuit  of  it  as  u  general,  remote,  ideal  object.  In  this 
sense,  that  is,  considered  with  respect  to  the  proposed  end  of  our 
actions  ^  have  shown  sufficiently  that  there  is  no  exclusive  principle 
of  self-love  in  the  human  mind  which  constantly  impels  us,  as  a  set 
purpose,  to  pursue  our  own  advantage  and  nothing  but  that. 

Secondly,  any  being  would  be  strictly  a  selfish  agent,  all  whose 
impulses  were  excited  by  mere  physical  pleasure  or  pain,  and  who  had 
no  sense  or  iniagination,  or  anxiety  about  any  thing  but  its  own  bodily 
feelings.  Such  a  being  could  have  no  idea  beyond  its  actual, 
momentary  existence,  and  would  be  equally  incapable  of  rationid 
self-love  or  benevolence.  But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
wants  and  desires  of  the  human  mind  are  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  his  bodily  sensations. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  though  man  is  not  merely  a  physical  agent, 
but  is  naturally  capable  of  being  infiucnccd  by  imagination  and  sym- 
pathy, yet  that  this  docs  not  prove  him  to  be  possessed  of  any  degree 
of  disinterestedness  or  real  good-will  to  others;  since  he  pursues  the 
good  of  others  only  from  its  contributing  to  his  own  gratification; 
that  is,  not  for  their  sakcs,  but  for  his  own,  which  is  still  selfishness. 
That  is,  the  indulgence  of  certain  affections  necessarily  tends,  without 
our  thinking  of  it,  to  our  own  immediate  gratification,  and  the  impulse 
to  prolong  a  state  of  pleasurable  feeling  and  put  a  stop  to  whatever 
gives  the  mind  the  least  uneasiness,  is  the  real  spring  and  over-ruling 
pri&ciple  of  our  actions.  If  our  benevolence  and  sympathy  with 
others  arose  out  of  and  was  entirely  regulated  by  this  principle  of 
self-gratification,  then  these  might  indeed  be  with  justice  regarded  as 
the  ostensible  accidental  motives  of  our  actions,  as  the  form  or  vehicle 
which  served  only  to  transmit  the  efficacy  of  any  other  hidden  prin- 
ciple, as  the  mask  and  cover  of  selfishness.      But  the  supposition  itself 
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ii  the  tb»ttlde«t  th«t  cao  well  be  conceired.     Self  love  and  sympathy 
are  iacoowteot.     The  ituuot   we  no  longer  suppose  mao  to  be  a 
phnic&I  agent,  and  allow  him  to  have  ideas  of  things  out  of  himself 
mod  td  be  iotluenced  by  Uiem,  that  is,  to  be  endued  with  sympathy  at 
allt  be  must  neccsuriiy  cease  to  be  a  merely  selfish  agent.     The 
iaftaat  be  i*  suppoicd  to  conceive  and  to  be  anected  by  the  ideas  of] 
other  ihinga.  he  cannot  be  wholly  governed  by  what  relates  to  himself. 
The  terms  *sclli&h'  and  'natural  agent 'are  a  contradiction.     For 
the  one  expression  implies  that  the  mind  is  actuated  solely  by  the 
impulse  of  self-love,  and  the  other  that  it  is  in  the  power  and  under 
the  control  of  other  motives,      [f  our  sympathy  with  others  does  not 
alwayk  originate    in    the   pleasure  with   which    it  is  accompanied   to 
ourselves,  or  does  not  cease  the  moment  it  becomes  troublesome  to  us, 
then  man  is  not  entirely  and  necessarily  the  creature  of  self-love.    He 
is  under  another  law  and  another  necessity,  and  in  spite  of  himself  it  | 
forced  out   of  the  direct  line   of  his  own  interest,  both  future  and  ' 
uresent,  by  other  principles  inseparable  from  his  nature  as  an  intelligent 
being.      Our  sympathy  therefore  ts  not  the  servile,  ready  tool  of  our 
self-love,  but  this  latter  principle  is  itself  subservient  to  and  over-ruled  : 
by  the  former ;  that  is,  an  atuchment  to  others  is  a  real  independent  j 
principle  of  human  action.     What  I  wish  to  state  is  this  :  that  the  j 
mind    neither    confttantly   aims  at    nor    tends  to    its   own    individual 
interest.     That  in  benevolence,  compassion,  friendship,  &c.  the  mind 
doc*  aim  at  its  good,  is  what  every  one  must  acknowledge.    The  only 
sense  tlicn  in  which  our  sympathy  with  others  can  be  construed  into 
lelf-love,  must  be  that  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  without  fore- 
thought or  :my  reHcction  in  itself,  or  when  seeming  most  occupied 
with  others,  it  is  still  governed  by  the  same  uciversat  feeling  of  which 
it  is  wholly  unconscious ;  and  that  we  indulge  in  compassion,  Sec.  only 
because  and  in  as  far  as  it  coincides  with  our  own  immediate  gratifi- 
cation.     I  f  it  could  be  shown  that  the  current  of  our  desires  always 
runs  the  same  way,  either  with  or  without  knowledge,  I  should  con- 
fess that  this  would  be  a  strong  presumption  of  what  has  been  called 
the  falsity  of  human    virtue.     But  it  is  not  true  that  such  is  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  mind.     It  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
no  impresstons  but  those  which  gratify  its  desire  of  happiness,  or  to 
throw  off  every  the  least  uneasiness  relating  to  others,  like  oil  from 
water*     It  is  not  true  that  the  feelings  of  others  have  no  natural  hold 
upon  thr   mind  but  by  their  connexion  with  self-interest.     Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  we  do  not  on  any  occasion  blindly 
consult  the  interest  of  the  moment;  there  is  no  instinctive  unerring 
bias  to  our  own  good,  which  in  the  midst  of  contrary  motives  and 
dovblfttl  tppeanncesi  puts  aside  all  other  impulses  and  guides  them 
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but  lo  its  own  purposes.  It  is  against  all  experience  to  say  that  in 
giving  way  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  any  more  than  to  those  of 
rational  self-interest  (for  the  argument  ia  the  same  in  both  cases), 
I  always  yield  to  that  impulse  which  is  accompanied  with  most 
pleasure  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  I  yield  to  the  strongest  impulse, 
but  not  that  my  stron;^est  impulse  h  to  pleasure.  The  idea,  for 
instance,  of  the  relief  I  may  afford  to  a  person  in  extreme  distress,  is 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  degree  of  pleasurable 
sensation  to  counterbalance  the  paintul  sensatton  his  immediate  distreM 
occasions  in  my  mind.  It  is  certain  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  may  prevail  without  altering  my  purpose  in  the 
least.  I  am  led  to  persevere  in  it  by  the  idea  of  what  are  the 
sufferings,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  alleviate  them  :  though  that 
idea  \$  not  always  the  most  agreeable  contemplation  1  could  have. 
Those  who  voluntarily  perform  the  most  painful  duties  of  friendship 
or  humanity  do  not  do  them  from  the  immediate  gratification  arising 
therefrom  ;  it  is  as  easy  to  turn  away  from  a  beggar  as  to  relieve 
him  ;  and  if  the  mind  were  not  actuated  by  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of 
the  real  consequences  of  its  actions,  we  should  uniformly  listen  to  the 
distresses  of  others  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  we  go  to  sec 
a  tragedy,  only  because  we  calculate  that  the  pleasure  is  greater  tban 
the  pain.  But  I  appeal  to  every  one  whether  tliis  is  a  true  account  of 
human  nature.  Tltere  is  indeed  a  false  and  bastard  kind  of  feeling 
commonly  called  sensibility,  which  is  governed  altogetlicr  by  this 
reaction  of  pity  on  our  own  minds,  and  which  instead  o(  disproving 
only  serves  more  strongly  to  distinguish  the  true.  Upon  tlie  theory 
here  stated  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  imperceptibly  attached  to  or  to 
fly  from  every  idea  or  impression  simply  as  it  affects  it  with  pleasure 
or  pain:  all  other  impulses  are  carried  into  effect  or  remain  powerless 
according  aa  they  touch  this  great  spring  of  human  affection,  which 
determines  every  other  movement  and  operation  of  the  mind.  Why 
then  do  we  not  reject  at  first  every  tendency  to  what  may  give  us 
Why  do  we  sympathise  with  the  distresses  of  others  at  all  i 

*  The  jealous  God  at  wght  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies.* 

Why  does  not  our  self-love  in  like  manner,  if  it  Is  so  perfectly 
indi^erent  and  unconcerned  a  principle  as  it  is  represented,  immediately 
disentangle  itself  from  every  feeling  or  idea  which  it  6nds  becoming 
painful  to  it  ?  It  should  seem  we  are  first  impelled  by  self-love  to  feel 
uneasiness  at  another's  sufferings,  in  order  that  the  same  principle  of 
tender  concern  for  ourselves  may  afterwards  impel  us  to  get  rid  of 
that  uneasiness  by  endeavouring  to  remove  the  suffering  which  is  the 
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fme  of  k.     lii  <leiinBg  co  reBne  the  ditef>eM  of  uocbcr,  it  it 
fUl—tiiil  diA  oar  oalj  viih  n  to  rcoioTe  the  uocaiiocts  it  occaaoos 
»:   do  we  alto  fed    tkis  iirifiiinrw  io  the  firtt  ioitxDce  for  tbc 
■HBf  RMOi^  or  from  regard  to  ouraclfct !      It    is   absurd   to  uy 
tk«  is  oaa^aMMoating  ocben  I  aai  ooJy  occupied  with  my  ovs 
pain  or  mtamaen,  «ace  tfaia  rery  aneanEiew  aritet  from  my  com- 
puaoo.      It   it  to  txkc  the   cfcct  for  the  cause.      One  half  of  the 
ncM^  BUDcly*  oar  cooncctiog  the  Kuse  of  paio  with  the  idea  of  it, 
hag  cndcmly  oochiog  to  do  with  Belf-love :  oor  do  I  see  any  more 
natOB  fer  ascribing  the  active  impulse  which  follows  to  this  principle, 
■Dce  it  doe*  Dot  tend  to  remore  the  idea  of  the  object  as  it  gires  me 
paia,  or  as  it  actually  affects  mystify  but  as  it  is  8uppo«ed  to  affect 
iDother.     Self,  mere  positive  self,  is  entirely  forgotten,  both  praccicalty 
and  consdously.     The  effort  of  the  mind  is  not  to  remove  the  idea 
or  the   immediate   fceUng   of  pain   as   an  abstract  impression  of  the 
iodindual,  but  as  it  repreKots  the  pain  which  another  feels,  and  is 
conoected   ivith   the  idea  of  another's   pain.     So  long  then  as   this 
imaginary  idea  of  what  another  feels  excites  my  sympathy  with  him, 
as  it  fixes  my  attention  on  his  sufferings,  however  painful,  as  it  impels 
mc  to  his  relief,  and  to  employ  the  necessary  means  for  that  purpose^ 
at  the  expense  of  my  ease  and  satisfaction,  that  is,  so  long  as  I   am 
intereited  for  others,  it  is  not  true  that  my  only  concern  is  for  myself, 
or    that    I    am    governed    solely   by   the   principles    of  self-interest. 
Abstract   our   sympathy   as  it   were   from  itself,  and   resolve  it  into 
another  principle,  and  it  will  no  longer  produce  the  cflccis  which  we 
constantly  see  it  produce  wherever  it  exists.      Let  us  8up|>08e,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  sensations  of  others  were  embodied  by  some  means 
or  other  with  our  own,  that  we  felt  for  them  exactly  as  for  ourselves, 
would  not  this  give  us  a  real  sympathy  in  them,  and  extend  our 
interest  and  identity  beyond  ourselves?      Would    (he  motives   and 
principles  by   which  we  are  actuated  be  the  same  as  before?     But 
the  imagination,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  produces  the  same 
effects:  it  modiBes  and  overrules  the  impulses  of  self-love,  and  binds 
us  to  the  interests  of  others  as  to  our  own.      If  the  imagination  gives 
us  an  artificial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  if  it  determines  my 
feelings  and  actionti,  and  if  it  even  for  a  moment  draws  them  off  from 
the  pursuit  of  an  abstract  principle  of  self-interest,  then  it  cannot  be 
mainuined  that  self-love  and  benevolence  are  the  same.    The  motives 
that  give  birth  to  our  social  affections  are  by  means  of  the  under- 
standing as  much  regulated   by  the  feelings  of  others  as  if  we  had  a 
real  communication  and  sympathy  with  them,  and  are  swayed  by  an 
impulse  altogether  foreign  to  self-love.     If  it  should  be  said,  that  after 
all  we  are  as  selfish  as  we  can  be,  and  that  the  modifications  and 
14« 
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tions  of  the  principle  of  self-love  are  only  a  necessary  con- 
se<{ueoce  of  che  nature  of  a  thinking  being,  I  answer,  that  this  is  the 
very  point  [  wish  to  establish ;  or  that  it  is  downright  nonsense  to 
talk  of  a  principle  of  entire  selfishnesii  in  connexion  with  a  power  of 
reriection,  that  is,  with  a  mind  capable  of  perceiving  the  consecjuences 
of  things  beyond  itself,  and  of  being  affected  by  them. 

Should  any  desperate  metaphysician  persist  in  afHrming  that  my 
love  of  ocheri  is  still  the  love  of  myself,  because  the  impression 
exciting  my  sympathy  must  exist  in  my  mind,  and  so  be  a  part  of 
myself,  I  would  answer  that  this  is  using  words  without  affixing  any 
distinct  meaning  to  them.  The  love  or  aifection  excited  by  any 
general  idea  existing  in  my  mind,  can  no  more  be  said  to  be  the  love 
of  myself,  than  the  idea  ol  another  person  is  the  idea  of  myself, 
because  it  is  I  who  perceive  it.  This  method  of  reasoning,  however, 
will  not  go  a  great  way  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  an  abstract  principle 
of  self-interest ;  for,  by  the  same  rule,  ic  would  follow  that  in  hating 
another  person  I  hate  myself.  Indeed,  upon  this  principle,  the  whole 
structure  of  language  is  a  continued  absurdity.  It  is  pretended  by  a 
violent  assumption,  that  benevolence  is  only  a  desire  to  prolong  the 
idea  of  another's  pleasure  in  one's  own  mind,  because  the  idea  exists 
there :  malevolence  must,  therefore,  be  a  disposition  to  prolong  the 
idea  of  pain  in  one's  own  mind  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  to  injure 
oneself,  for  by  this  philosophy  no  one  can  have  a  single  idea  which 
does  not  refer  to,  nor  any  impulse  which  does  not  originate  in,  self. 
But  the  love  of  others  cannot  be  built  on  the  love  ol  self,  considering 
this  last  ai  the  effect  of  *  physical  sensibility  ; '  and  the  moment  we 
resolve  self-love  into  the  rational  pursuit  of  a  remote  object,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  both,  and  that  the  love 
of  others  has  the  same  necessary  foundation  in  the  human  mind  as 
the  love  of  ourselves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real,  physical,  or 
essential  difference  between  the  motives  by  which  we  are  naturally 
impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  our  own  welfare  and  that  of  others.  The 
truth  of  this  paradox,  great  as  it  seems,  may  be  brought  to  a  very  fair 
test :  namely,  the  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
interest,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an 
abftolute  impossibility;  and,  the  being  able  to  account  for  that  hypo- 
thesis,— that  is,  for  the  common  feeling  and  motive*  of  men  from 
habits,  and  a  confused  association  of  ideas  aided  by  the  uie  of  language. 
If  others  cannot  answer  my  reasons,  and  if  I  can  account  for  their 
prejudices,  I  should  not  be  justilied  in  hastily  relinquishing  my 
opinion,  merely  on  account  of  its  singularity.  It  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  former  argument  aa  far  as  it  proceeded.     I 
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am  far  from  denying  that  there  is  a  difference  between  real  or  physical 
impulses  and  ideal  motives,  but  I  coDiend  that  this  distinction  is  quite 
beside  the  prescDt  purpose.     For  eelf-loTc  properly  reUtes  to  action, 
aod  all  action  relates  to  the  future,  and  all  future  objects  are  ideal, 
and  the  interest  wc  take  in  all  such  objcctii,  and  the  motives  to  the 
pursuit  of  them  are  ideal  too.     The  distinction  between  self-love  and 
benevolence,  therefore,  as   separate   principles   of  action,  cannot   be 
founded  on  the  difference  between  real  and  imaginary  objects,  between 
physical  and  rational  motives,  inasmuch  as  the  motives  and  objects  of 
the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  ideal  things.     Whether  we  volun- 
tarily pursue  our  own  good  or  that  of  another,  we  must  inevitably 
pursue  that  which  is  at  a  distance  from  us,  something  out  of  ourselves, 
abstracted  from  the  being  that  acts  and  wills,  and  that  is  incompatible 
always  with  our  present  sensation  or  physical  existence.     Self-tore, 
therefore,  as  the  actuating  principle  of  the   mind,  must  imply  the 
efficacy  and  operation  of  the  imagination  of  the  remote  ideais  of  things, 
M  connected  with  voluntary  action,  and  the  most  refined  benevolence, 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  natural  affection,  of  sincerity,  of  friendship, 
or  humanity,  can  imply  nothing  more.     The  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  actual  objects  or  impressions  as  the  motives  to  action  could  not  so 
easily  have  gained  ground  as  an  article  of  philosophical  faith,  but 
from  a  perverse  distinction  of  the  use  of  the  idea  to  abstract  defini- 
tions or  external  forms,  having  no  reference  to  the  feelings  or  passions ; 
and  again  from  associating  the  word  imagination  with  merely  fictitious 
situations  and  events  such  as  never  have  a  real  existence,  and  which 
consequently  do  not  admit  of  action.      If  then  self-love,  even  the  most 
gross  and  palpable,  can  only  subsist  in  a  rational  and  intellectual  nature, 
not  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  animal  life,  or  of  the 
ignorant  present  time,  but  capable  of  giving  life  and  interest  to  the 
forms  of  its  own  creatures,  to  the  unreal  mockeries  of  future  things, 
to  that  shadow  of  itself  which  the  imagination  sends  before ;  is  it  not 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  stop  here,  and  poorly  and  pitifully  to  sup- 
pose that  this  pervading  power  must  bow  down  and  worship  this  idol 
of  it«  own  making,  and  become  iti  blind  and  servile  drudge,  and  that 
it  cannot  extend  its  creatures  as  widely  around  it,  as  it  projects  them 
forward,  that  it  cannot  breathe  into  all  other  forms  the  breath  of  life, 
and  eitdow  even  sympathy  with  vital  warmth,  and  diffuse  the  soul  of 
morality  through  all  the  relations  and  sentiments  of  human  life  ?  Take 
away  the  real,  physical,  mechanical  principle  of  belf-intcrest,  and  it 
will  have  no  basis  to  rest  upon,  but  that  which  it  has  in  common  with 
every  principle  of  natural  justice  or  humanity.    That  there  is  no  real, 
physical,  or  mechanical  principle  of  selfishness  in  the  mind,  has  been 
abundantly  proved.     All  that  remains  is,  to  show  how  the  continued 
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idroiity  of  the  iadividual  wtth  himself  hu  given  rise  lo  the  notion  of 
aelf-interest,  which  after  what  has  been  premised  will  not  be  a  very 
difficult  task.  What  I  shall  attempt  to  show  will  be,  that  individu- 
&licy  expresses  not  either  absolute  unity  or  real  identity,  but  properly 
luch  a  particular  relation  between  a  number  of  things  as  produces  an 
immediate  or  continued  connexion  between  them,  and  a  correspondent 
marked  separation  between  them  and  other  things.  Now,  in  coexist- 
ing things,  one  part  may  by  means  of  this  communication  mutually  act 
and  be  acted  upon  by  others,  but  where  the  connexion  is  continued, 
or  in  successire  identity  of  the  individual,  though  what  follows  may 
depend  intimately  on  what  has  gone  beforct  that  is,  be  acted  upon  by 
it,  it  cannot  react  upon  it ;  that  is,  the  identity  of  the  individual  with 
itself  can  only  relate  practically  to  its  connexion  with  iu  past,  and 
not  with  its  future  self. 

Every  human  being  it  distinguished  from  every  other  human  being 
both  numerically  and  characteristically.  He  must  be  numerically 
distinct  by  the  supposition,  or  he  would  not  be  another  individual,  but 
the  same.  There  is,  however,  no  contradiction  in  supposing  two 
iodividuals  to  possess  the  same  absolute  properties :  but  then  these 
original  properties  must  be  ditferently  mcxliBcd  afterwards  Irom  the 
occessary  difference  of  their  situations,  unless  we  conceive  thetn  both  to 
occupy  the  same  relative  situation  in  two  distinct  systems,  corresponding 
exactly  with  each  other.  In  fact,  every  one  is  found  to  differ  essentially 
from  every  one  else  ;  if  not  in  original  qualities,  in  the  circumstances  and 
events  of  their  lives,  and  consequently  in  their  ideas  and  characters.  In 
thinking  of  a  number  of  individuals,  I  conceive  of  them  all  asdilTering 
in  various  ways  from  one  another  as  well  as  from  myself  They  differ 
in  8ize,in  complexion, in  features, in  the  expression  of  their  countenances, 
in  age,  in  occupation,  in  manners,  in  knowledge,  in  temper,  in  power. 
It  is  this  perception  or  apprehension  of  their  real  differences  that  first 
enaUes  me  to  dihdnguish  the  several  individuals  of  the  species  from 
each  other,  and  that  seems  to  give  rise  to  the  most  obvious  idea  of 
individuality,  as  representing,  first,  positive  number,  and,  secondly,  the 
sum  of  the  differences  between  one  being  and  another,  as  they  reaUy 
exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  nature,  or  as  they  would  appear  to 
exist  to  an  impartial  spectator,  or  to  a  perfectly  intclligeot  mincf.  But 
/  am  not  in  reality  more  different  from  others  than  any  one  individual 
is  from  any  other  individual,  neither  do  I  in  fact  suppose  myself  to 
differ  really  from  them  otherwise  than  as  they  differ  from  each  other. 
What  is  it  then  that  makes  the  difference  seem  greater  to  me^  or  that 
makes  me  feel  a  greater  change  in  passing  from  my  own  idea  to  that 
of  another  person,  than  in  passing  from  the  idea  of  another  person  to 
that  of  any  one  else  ?      Neither  my  existing  as  a  separate  being,  nor 
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my  diftcriDg  from  others,  ia  of  itself  nifficient  to  account  for  the  idea 
of  self,  since  I  might  e<]ualiy  perceive  others  to  exist  and  compare 
their  actual  differences  without  ever  having  this  idea. 

Farther,  individuality^  is  sometimes  used  to  express  not  so  much  the 
absolute  difference  or  distinction  between  one  individual  and  another, 
as  a  relation  or  comparison  of  that  individual  with  itwlf,  whereby  we 
tacitly  affirm  that  it  is  in  some  way  or  other  the  same  with  itself,  or 
one  idea.  Now  in  one  sense  it  is  true  of  all  existences  whatever  that 
they  arc  literally  the  sariie  with  themselves ;  that  is,  they  arc  what 
they  are,  and  not  something  else.  Each  thing  is  itself,  ia  that 
individual  thing,  and  no  other  ;  and  each  combination  of  things  is  that 
combination,  and  no  other.  So  also  each  individual  conscious  being 
is  necessarily  the  same  with  himself;  or  in  other  words,  that  com- 
bination of  ideas  which  represcoti  any  individual  person  is  that 
combination  of  ideas,  and  not  a  different  one.  This  literal  and  verbal 
is  the  only  true  and  absolute  identity  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
individual  ;  which,  it  is  plain,  docs  not  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the 
different  parts  or  successive  impressions  composing  the  general  idea 
one  with  another,  but  each  with  itself  or  all  of  them  taken  together 
with  the  whole.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  idea  of  this  kind 
is  frequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  perplexity  which  is  felt  by  most 
people  who  arc  not  metaphysicians  (not  to  mention  those  who  arc), 
when  they  are  told  that  man  is  not  always  the  same  with  himself, 
their  notion  of  identity  being  that  he  must  always  be  what  he  is.  He 
is  the  same  with  himHelf,  in  as  far  as  he  is  not  another.  When  they 
say  that  the  man  is  the  same  being  in  general,  they  do  not  really  mean 
that  he  is  the  same  at  twenty  that  he  is  at  sixty,  but  their  general  idea 
of  him  inclodes  both  these  extremes,  and  therefore  the  same  man,  that 
is,  the  same  collective  idea,  is  both  the  one  and  the  other.  This 
however  is  but  a  rude  logic.  Not  well  understanding  the  process  of 
distinguishing  the  same  individual  into  different  metaphysical  sections, 
to  compare,  collate,  and  set  one  against  the  otlier  (so  awkwardly  do 
wc  at  first  apply  ourselves  to  the  analytical  artl,  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  the  mind  produces  a  double  individual,  part  real  and  part 
imaginary,  or  repeats  the  same  idea  twice  over;  in  which  case  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  one  does  not  correspond  exactly  with 
the  other  in  all  its  parta.  There  is  no  other  absolute  identity  in  the 
case.  All  individuals  (or  all  that  we  name  such)  are  aggregates, and 
aggregates  of  dissimilar  things.  Here,  then,  the  question  is  not  how 
we  distinguish  one  individual  from  another,  or  a  number  of  things 
from  a  number  of  other  things,  which  distinction  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  truth,  but  how  wc  come  to  confound  a  number  of  things 
together,  and  consider  many  things  as  the  same,  which  cannot  be 
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nrictly  trne.  This  idea  must  then  merely  relate  to  luch  a  connexion 
between  a  number  of  tbingi  as  determines  tbe  mind  to  coDBider 
them  at  one  whole,  each  part  having  a  much  nearer  and  more  lasting 
connexion  with  the  rest  than  with  any  thing  else  not  included  to  tbe 
same  collective  idea.  (It  is  obvious  thai  the  want  of  this  close  affinity 
and  intimate  connexion  between  any  number  of  things  is  what  go 
far  prodoces  a  correspondent  distinction  and  separation  between  one 
individual  and  another.)  The  eye  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  ear ; 
it  is  a  contradiction  to  call  it  so.  Yet  both  arc  parts  of  the  same  body, 
which  contains  theneand  iniinitc  other  diatinctionfi.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  eye  have  evidently  a  distinct  nature,  a  separate 
use,  a  greater  mutual  dependence  on  one  another  than  on  those  of  the 
ear ;  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  considerable  connexion  between  the 
eye  and  the  car,  as  parts  of  the  same  body  and  organs  of  the  same 
mind,  Similarity  is  in  general  but  a  subordinate  circumstance  in 
determining  this  relation.  For  the  eye  is  certainly  more  like  the 
same  crgaD  in  another  individu^,  than  the  dilferent  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  like  one  another  in  tbe  same  individual.  Yet  we  do  not, 
in  making  up  the  imagitiary  individual,  associate  our  ideas  according 
to  this  analogy,  which  would  answer  no  more  purpose  than  the  things 
themselves  would,  so  separated  and  so  united ;  but  we  think  of  them 
in  that  order  in  which  they  arc  mechanically  connected  together  in 
nature,  and  in  which  alone  they  can  serve  to  any  practical  purpose. 
However,  it  Reems  hardly  possible  to  define  the  different  degrees  or 
kinds  of  identity  in  the  same  thing  by  any  general  rule.  The  nature 
of  the  thing  will  best  point  out  the  sense  io  which  it  is  to  be  the  same. 
Individuality  may  relate  either  to  absolute  unity,  to  the  identity  or 
similarity  of  the  parts  of  any  thing,  or  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
connexion  between  things  neither  the  same,  nor  similar.  This  last 
teose  principally  determines  tlie  positive  use  of  the  word,  at  least  with 
respect  to  man  and  other  organized  beings.  Indeed,  the  term  w 
hardly  ever  applied  in  common  language  to  other  things. 

To  insist  on  the  first  circumstance,  namely,  absolute  unity,  as 
essential  to  individuality,  would  be  to  destroy  all  individuality;  for  it 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  as  many  distinct  individuals  as  there 
are  thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  and  properties  in  the  same  being. 
Each  thought  would  be  a  separate  consciousness,  each  organ  a  different 
system.  Each  thought  is  a  distinct  thing  in  nature ;  but  the  individual 
is  composed  of  numberless  thoughts  and  various  faculties,  and  con- 
tradictory passions,  and  mixed  habits,  all  curiously  woven,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  conscious  being. 

But  to  proceed  to  a  more  particular  accoanc  of  the  origin  of  the 
idea  of  self,  which  is  the  connexion  of  a  being  with  itself.     This  can 
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only  br  known  in  the  first  instance  from  reflecting  on  what  paiiet  in 
our  own  minds.     I  should  say  chat  individuality  in  this  sense  does  not 
arise  either  from  the  ab«olute  simplicity  of  the  mind,  or  from  its 
identity  with  itself,  or  from  its  diversity  from  other  minds,  which  are 
not  in  the  least  necessary  to  it,  but  from  the  peculiar  and  intimate 
connection  which  subsists  between  the  several  faculties  and   percep* 
tioDs  of  the  same  thinking  being  constituted  as  man  is ;  so  that,  as  the 
subject  of  his  own  reflection  or  consciousness,  the  same  things  impressed 
on  any  of  his  faculties  produce  a  quite  different  effect  upon  him  from 
what  they  would  do,  if  they  were  impressed  in  the  same  way  on  any 
other  being.     The  sense  of  personality  seems  then  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  particular  consciousness  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  opera* 
tions,  sensationG,  or  ideas.     Self  is  nothing  but  the  limits  of  the  mind's 
consciousncBB ;   as  far  as  that  reaches  it  extends,  and  where  that  can 
go  no  further,  it  ceases.     The  mind  is  one,  from  the  confined  sphere 
in  which  it  acta ;  or  because  it  is  not  all  things.     It  is  nearer  and 
more  present  to  itself  than  to  other  minds.     What  passes  within  it, 
what  acts  upon  it  immediately  from  without,  of  this  it  cannot  help 
being  conscious  ;  and  this  consciousness  is  continued  in  it  afterwards, 
more  or  less  perfectly.     All  that  docs  not  come  within  this  sphere  of 
personal  cooBciousnesE,  all  that  has  never  come  within  it,  is  eoually 
without  the  verge  of  self;  for  that  word   relates  solely  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  manner,  or  the  different  degrees  of  force  and  certainty 
with  which,  from  the  imperfect  and  limited  nature  of  our  faculties, 
certain  things  affect  us  as  they  act  immediately  upon  ourselves,  and 
are  supposed  to  act  upon  others.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  personality 
itself  cannot  extend  to  futurity ;   for  the  whole  of  this  idea  depends 
on  the  peculiar  force  and  directness  with  which  certain  impulses  act 
upon  the  mind.     It  is  by  comparing  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own 
impressions,  ideas,  feelings,  powers,  &c.  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
same  or  similar  impreasioos,  ideas,  &c.  in  others,  and  with  this  still 
more  imperfect  conception  that  I  form  of  what  passes  in  their  minds 
when  this  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  passes  in  my 
own,  that  I  acquire  the  general  notion  of  self.     If  I  could  form  no 
idea  of  any  thing  passing  in  the  minds  of  others,  or  if  my  ideas  of 
their  thoughts  and  fceliogs  were  perfect  representations,  i.g.  mere  con- 
scious repetitions  of  them,  all  personal  distmction  would  be  lost  either 
in  pure  sensation  or  in  perfect  universal  sympathy.     In  the  one  case 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  prefer  myself  to  others,  as  1  should 
be  the  sole  object  of  my  own  consciousness ;  and  in  the  other  case  1 
mutt  love  all  others  as  myself,  because  I  should  then  be  nothing  more 
than  a  part  of  a  whole,  of  which  all  others  would  be  equally  members 
with  myself.     This  distinction,  however,  subsists  as  necessarily  and 
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completely  between  mytelf  and  those  who  rao»t  nearly  rc»eroble  me, 
as  between  myself  and  thoie  whose  characters  and  properties  are  the 
T«7  opposite  to  mine.  Indeed,  the  distinction  itselt  becomes  marked 
and  intelligible  in  proportion  as  the  objects  or  impresiions  themselveH 
are  intrinsically  the  same,  as  then  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  true 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  namely,  the  want  of  any  direct  com- 
munication between  the  feelings  of  one  being  and  those  of  another. 
This  will  shew  why  the  difference  between  ourseWes  and  others 
appears  greater  to  us  than  that  between  other  indiriduals,  though  it  is 
not  really  so. 

Considering  mankind  in  this  two-fold  relation,  as  they  are  to  them- 
selves, or  at  they  appear  to  one  another,  as  the  subjecu  of  their  own 
thoughts,  or  the  thoughts  of  others,  we  shall  find  the  origin  of  that 
wide  and  absolute  distinction  which  the  mind  feels  in  comparing  itself 
with  others,  to  be  confined  to  two  faculties,  viz.,  sensation,  or  rather 
consciousness,  and  memory.  To  avoid  an  endless  subtilty  of  dis- 
tinction, I  have  not  given  here  any  account  of  consciousness  in  general ; 
but  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  both.  The  operation  of  both 
these  faculties  is  of  a  perfectly  exclusive  and  individual  nature,  and  so 
lar  as  their  operation  extends  (but  no  farther)  is  man  a  personal,  or 
if  you  will,  a  selfish  being.  1  he  sensation  excited  in  mc  by  a  piece 
of  red-hot  iron  striking  against  any  }>art  of  my  body  is  simple,  absolute, 
terminating  as  it  were  in  itself,  not  representing  any  thing  beyond  itself, 
nor  capable  of  being  represented  by  any  other  sensation,  or  communi- 
cated to  any  other  being.  The  same  kind  of  sensation  may  be  indeed 
excited  in  another  by  the  same  means,  but  this  sensation  will  not 
imply  any  reference  to,  or  consciousness  of  mine  ;  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  my  nerves  and  another's  brain,  by  which  he  can 
be  aiTecied  with  my  senRaiions  as  I  am  myself.     The  only  notice  or 

rrception  which  another  can  have  of  this  sensation  in  me,  or  which 
con  have  of  a  similar  sensation  in  another,  is  by  means  of  the 
imagination.  I  can  form  an  imaginary  idea  of  that  pain  as  existing 
out  of  myself;  but  I  can  only  feel  it  as  a  sensation  when  it  is  actually 
impressed  on  myself.  Any  impression  made  on  another  can  neither 
be  the  cause  nor  object  of  sensation  to  me.  Again,  the  impression  or 
idea  left  in  my  mind  by  tJiis  sensation,  and  Hfterward(i  excited  either 
by  seeing  iron  in  the  same  state,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  properly 
an  idea  of  memory.  This  recollection  necessarily  refers  to  some 
previous  impression  in  my  own  mind,  and  only  exists  in  consequence 
of  that  impressioD,  or  of  the  continued  connexion  of  the  same  mind 
with  itself:  it  cannot  be  derived  from  any  impression  made  on 
another.  My  thoughts  have  a  particular  mechanical  dependence  only 
on  my  own  previous  thoughts  or  sensations.     I  do  not  remember  the 
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fwlings  of  any  ODC  but  myaelf.  I  may,  indeed,  remember  the  objects 
which  must  have  earned  such  and  such  feelings  in  othera,  or  the  out- 
ward signs  of  pasakm  which  accompanied  them.  The«e,  howerer, 
are  but  the  recoUeaioas  of  my  own  immediate  impressions  of  what  I 
saw,  and  I  can  only  form  an  idea  of  the  feeliogs  themselves  by  means 
of  the  imagination.  But,  though  we  take  away  all  power  of  imagina 
tion  from  the  human  mind,  my  own  feelings  must  leave  behind  them 
certain  traces,  or  representations  of  themselves  retaining  the  same 
general  properties,  and  having  the  same  iotimatc  connexion  with  the 
conKious  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  anticipate  my 
own  future  feelings,  whatever  these  may  be,  I  must  do  so  by  means 
of  the  same  faculty  by  which  I  conceive  of  those  of  others,  whether 
past  or  future.  I  have  no  distinct  or  separate  faculty  od  which  the 
events  and  feelings  of  my  future  being  are  impressed  before  hand,  and 
which  shows,  as  in  an  eochanted  mirror,  to  me,  and  me  alone,  the 
reversed  picture  of  my  future  Hfi;.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
feelings  which  I  am  to  have  hereafter,  should  excite  certain  corre. 
spondent  impressions  of  themselves  before  they  have  existed,  or  act 
mechanically  upon  my  mind  by  a  secret  sympathy.  The  romantic 
sympathies  of  lovers,  the  exploded  dreams  of  judicial  astrology,  the 
feau  of  magic,  do  not  equal  the  solid,  Bubctantial  abeurdity  of  this 
doctrine  of  self-interest,  which  attributes  to  that  which  is  not  and  has 
not  been,  a.  mechanical  operation  and  a  reality  in  nature.  I  can  only' 
abstract  myself  from  this  present  being,  and  take  an  interest  in  my 
future  being,  in  the  same  sense  and  manner  in  which  I  can  go  out  of 
myself  entirely,  and  enter  into  the  minds  and  feelings  of  others.  In 
short,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  principle  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  antecedently  ideniifiei  his  future  events  with  his  present 
sensation,  or  that  reflects  the  impression  of  bis  fnture  feelings  back- 
wards with  the  same  kind  of  consciousness  that  his  past  feelings  are 
transmitted  forward  through  the  channels  of  memory.  The  size  of 
the  river  as  well  as  its  taste  depends  on  the  water  that  has  already 
fallen  into  it.  1  cannot  roll  back  its  course,  nor  is  the  stream  next 
the  source  affected  by  the  water  which  falls  into  it  afterwards,  yet  we 
call  both  the  same  river.  Such  is  the  nature  of  personal  identity.  It 
is  founded  on  the  continued  connexion  of  cause  and  elfect,  and  awaits 
their  gradual  progress,  and  does  not  consist  in  a  preposterous  and 
wilful  unsettling  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  There  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  argument,  which,  however  qxiaint  or  singular  it  may  appear, 
I  rather  choose  to  give  than  omit  any  thing  which  may  serve  to  make 
my  meaning  clear  and  intelligible.  Suppose  then  a  number  of  men 
employed  to  cast  a  mound  into  the  sea.  As  far  as  it  has  gone,  the 
workmen  pass  backwards  and  forwards  on  it:  it  stands  firm  in  its 
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place,  and  though  it  advances  further  and  further  from  the  diore,  it  is 
still  joined  to  tu  A  man's  persona]  identity  and  self-interest  have 
just  the  same  principle  and  extent,  and  can  reach  no  farther  than  his 
actual  existence.  But  if  any  man  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  seeing  that 
the  pier  was  not  yet  finished,  but  was  to  be  continued  to  a  certain 
point,  and  in  a  certain  direction,  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  insist 
that  what  was  already  built,  and  what  was  to  be  built  were  the  same 
pier,  that  the  one  must  therefore  afford  as  good  footing  as  the  other, 
and  should  accordingly  walk  over  the  pier-head  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  his  metaphysical  hypothesis — be  would  act  a  great  deal  more 
ridiculously,  but  would  not  argue  a  whit  more  absurdly  than  those  who 
found  a  principle  of  absolute  self-interest  on  a  man's  future  identity 
with  his  present  being,  but,  say  you,  the  comparison  does  not  hold 
in  this,  that  a  man  can  extend  his  thoughts  (and  tiiat  very  wisely  too), 
beyond  the  present  moment,  whereas  in  the  other  case  he  cannot 
move  a  single  step  forwards.  Grant  it.  This  will  only  show  that 
the  mind  has  wings  as  well  as  feet,  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
selfish  hypothesis. 

If  the  foregoing  account  be  true  (and  for  my  part,  the  only 
perplexity  that  crosses  my  mind  in  thinking  of  it  arises  from  the  utter 
imjiosBibility  of  conceiving  of  the  contrary  supposition),  it  wtU  follow 
that  those  faculties  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  self,  and.  the 
operacJon»  of  which  convey  that  idea  to  the  mind,  draw  all  their 
fflaterialft  from  the  past  and  prci^nt.  But  all  voluntary  action,  as  I 
have  before  largely  shown,  must  relate  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
future.  That  is,  all  those  impressions  or  ideas  with  which  selfiBh,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  personal  feelings  must  be  naturally  connected 
are  just  those  which  have  nothing  co  do  at  all  with  the  motives 
to  action  in  the  pursuit  either  of  our  own  interest,  or  that  of  others. 
If  indeed  it  were  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  alter  the  present  or 
the  past,  so  as  either  to  recal  what  was  past,  or  to  give  it  a  still  greater 
reality,  to  make  it  exist  over  again,  and  in  some  more  emphattcal 
sense,  then  man  might,  with  some  pretence  of  reason,  be  supposed 
naturally  incapable  of  being  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  any  jkut  or 
present  object  but  from  the  mechanical  excitement  of  personal  motives. 
It  might  in  this  case  be  pretended  that  the  impulses  of  imagination 
and  sympathy  arc  of  too  light,  unsubstantial,  and  remote  a  creation  to 
infloence  our  real  conduct,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  the  concern 
of  a  wise  man  in  which  he  has  not  this  direct,  unavoidable,  and 
homefcit  interest.  This  is,  however,  too  absurd  a  supposition  to  be 
dwelt  on  for  a  moment.  The  only  proper  objects  of  voluntary  action 
arc  (by  necessity)  future  events  :  these  can  excite  no  possible  interest 
in  the  mind  but  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination :  and  these  make  the 
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same  direct  appeal  lo  chat  faculty,  whether  they  relate  to  ourselvei  or 
to  otheri,  as  the  eye  receives  with  equal  directness  the  impressioD  of 
our  owa  externa)  form  or  that  of  others.  It  will  be  easy  to  perceive 
by  this  train  of  reasooing  how,  Dotwithstaoding  the  contradictioa 
involved  in  the  suppositioD  of  a  generally  absolute  self-interest,  the 
mind  conies  to  feel  a  deep  and  habitual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle.  Finding  in  itself  a  continued  consciousness  of  its  past 
impressions,  it  is  naturally  enough  disposed  to  transfer  the  same  sort 
of  identity  and  consciousness  to  the  whole  of  its  being.  The  objects 
of  imagination  and  of  the  senses  are,  as  it  were^  perpetually  playing 
into  one  another's  hands,  and  shilting  characters,  so  that  we  lose  our 
reckoning,  and  do  not  think  it  wor^  white  to  mark  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  As  our  actual  being  ia  constantly  passing 
into  our  future  being,  and  carries  the  internal  feeling  of  consciousness 
along  with  it,  we  seem  to  be  already  identified  witli  our  future  being 
in  this  permanent  part  of  our  nature,  and  to  feel  by  a  mutual  impulse 
the  same  necessary  sympathy  with  our  future  selves  that  we  know  we 
shall  have  with  our  past  selves.  We  take  the  tablets  of  memory, 
reverse  them,  and  stamp  the  image  of  self  on  that  which  as  yet 
possesses  nothing  but  the  name.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
imagination,  constantly  disregarding  the  progress  of  time,  when  its 
course  is  marked  out  aJong  the  straight  unbroken  line  of  individuality, 
should  confound  the  necessary  differences  of  things,  and  convert  a 
distant  object  into  a  present  reality.  The  interest  which  is  hereafter 
to  be  felt  by  this  continued  conscious  being,  this  indefinite  unit,  called 
wf,  seems  necessarily  to  affect  me  in  every  state  of  my  existence, — 
•thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  along  the  line.'  In  the  first  place 
we  abstract  the  successive  modifications  of  our  being,  and  particular 
temporary  interests,  into  one  simple  natare  and  general  principle  of 
iclf-intcrcit,  and  then  make  use  of  this  nominal  abstraction  as  an 
artiftcini  medium  to  compel  those  particular  actual  interests  into  the 
closest  affinity  and  union  with  each  otlier,  as  different  lines  meeting 
in  the  same  centre  must  have  a  mutual  communication  with  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  always  remain  perfectly  distinct  from 
others  (the  interest  which  I  take  in  their  former  or  present  feelings 
being  like  that  which  I  take  in  their  future  feelings,  never  any  thing 
more  than  the  effect  of  imagination  and  sympathy),  the  same  illusion 
and  trHnB[x)iition  of  ideas  cannot  take  place  with  regard  (o  these ; 
namely,  the  confounding  a  physical  impulse  with  the  rational  motives 
to  ACtton.  Indeed  the  uniform  nature  of  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
others  (my  interest  in  their  welfare  having  always  the  same  source 
and  sympaihyj  seems  by  analogy  to  confirm  the  supposition  of  a 
similar  limplicity  in  my  relation  to  myself,  and  of  a  positive,  natural, 
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absolute  iotercBt  in  whatever  belongs  to  that  self,  not  confiacd  (o  my 
actiial  existence,  but  extending  orer  the  whole  of  my  being.  Every 
vensation  that  I  feel,  or  that  afterwards  rccuri  vividly  to  my  memory 
strengthens  the  sense  of  self,  which  increased  strength  in  the  mechani- 
cal) feeling  ts  indirectly  transferred  to  the  general  idea,  and  to  my 
remote,  future,  imaginary  interest;  whereas  our  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  others  being  always  imaginary,  standing  only  on  its  own 
basis,  having  no  sensible  interest  to  support  it,  no  restless  mechanical 
imptilse  to  urge  it  on,  the  ties  by  which  we  arc  bound  to  others  hang 
loose  upon  us :  the  interest  we  take  in  their  welfare  seems  to  be  some- 
thing foreign  to  our  own  botioms,  to  be  transient,  arbitrary,  and  directly 
opposed  to  that  necessary,  unalienable  inteicHt  we  are  supposed  to 
have  in  whatever  conduces  to  our  own  well  being. 

There  is  another  consideration  (and  that  probably  the  principal 
one)  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  the  origin  and  growth 
of  our  selfish  habits,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
theory,  and  evidently  arises  out  of  it.  There  is  naturally,  then,  no 
essential  difference  between  the  motives  by  which  I  am  impelled  to 
the  pursuit  of  my  own  good  or  that  of  others :  but  though  there  is 
not  a  difference  in  kind,  there  is  one  in  degree.  We  know  better 
what  our  own  future  feelings  will  be  than  what  those  of  others  will 
be  in  a  like  case.  We  can  apply  the  materials  ai^'orded  us  by  experi- 
ence with  less  difficulty  and  more  in  a  mass  in  making  out  the  picture 
of  our  future  pleasures  and  pains,  without  frittering  them  away  or 
destroying  their  original  sharpnesses :  in  a  word,  we  can  imagine 
them  more  plainly,  and  must  therefore  be  more  interested  in  them. 
This  facility  in  passing  from  the  recollection  of  my  former  impressions 
to  the  anticipation  of  my  future  ones  makes  the  transition  almost 
imperceptible,  and  gives  to  the  latter  an  apparent  reality  and  present- 
ness  to  the  imagination,  to  a  degree  in  which  the  feelings  ot  others 
can  scarcely  ever  be  brought  home  to  us.  It  is  chiefly  from  this 
greater  readiness  and  certainty  with  which  we  can  look  forward  into 
our  own  minds  than  out  of  us  into  those  of  other  men,  that  that  strong 
and  uneasy  attachment  to  self,  which  often  comes  at  last  to  overpower 
every  generous  feeling,  takes  its  rise ;  not,  as  I  think  I  have  shown, 
from  any  natural  and  impenetrable  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  or 
necessary  absorption  of  all  its  thoughts  and  purposes  in  a  blind  exclu- 
sive feeling  of  eelf-interesu  It  conBrms  this  account,  that  we  con- 
stantly are  found  to  feel  for  others  in  proportion  as  we  know  from 
long  acquaintance  with  the  turn  of  their  minds,  and  events  of  their 
tivesy  *  the  hair-breadth  scapes '  of  their  travelling  history,  or  *  some 
disastrous  stroke  which  their  youth  suffered,'  what  the  real  nature  of 
their  feelings  is ;  and  that  wc  have  in  general  the  strongest  atuch- 
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roent  to  oar  immediate  relatives  and  friendst  who  from  this  inter- 
community of  thoughts  and  feelings  may  more  truly  be  caid  to  be  a 
part  of  oursclTcs  than  from  even  the  ties  of  blood.  Moreover,  a  man 
must  be  employed  more  usually  in  providing  for  his  own  wants  and 
his  own  feelingfl  than  those  of  others.  In  like  manner  he  is  employed 
in  providing  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  his  family  and  cooaexioaa 
much  more  than  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  not 
bound  by  any  positive  tics.  And  we  accordingly  find  that  the  attea- 
tion,  time,  and  pains  bestowed  on  these  several  objects  give  him  a 
proportionable  degree  of  anxiety  about,  and  atuchmcnt  to  his  own 
mterest,  and  that  of  those  connected  with  him  ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  conclude  that  his  affections  are  therefore  circumscribed  l^ 
a  natural  nece&nty  within  certain  impassable  limits,  either  in  the  ooc 
case  or  the  other.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  here  that  this  absurd 
opinion  has  been  very  commonly  referred  to  the  effects  of  natural 
anection  as  it  has  been  called,  as  well  as  of  self-interest ;  parental 
and  filial  affection  being  supposed  to  be  originally  implanted  in  the 
mind  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and  to  move  round  the  centre  of  self- 
interest  in  an  orbit  of  their  own,  within  the  circle  of  our  families  and 
friends.  This  general  connexion  between  the  habitual  pursuit  of  any 
object  and  our  interest  in  it,  will  account  for  the  well-known  obscrrt- 
tion,  that  the  affection  of  parents  to  children  is  the  strongest  of  all 
others,  frequently  overpowering  self-love  itself.  This  fact  does  not 
seem  easily  reconcilable  to  the  doctrine  that  the  social  affections  are 
all  of  them  ultimately  to  be  deduced  from  association,  or  the  reputed 
connexion  of  immediate  selfish  gratification  with  the  idea  of  some 
other  person.  If  this  were  stricdy  the  case  wc  must  feci  the  strongest 
attachment  to  those  from  whom  wc  had  received,  instead  of  those  to 
whom  we  had  done,  the  greatest  number  of  kindnesses,  or  where  the 
greatest  quantity  of  actual  enjoyment  had  been  associated  with  an 
indifferent  idea.  Junius  has  remarked  that  tViendship  is  not  con- 
ciliated by  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  by  the  equality  with 
which  they  are  received  and  may  be  returned. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  avoided  saying  any  thing  on  the  subject 
of  our  physical  appetites  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
thought  to  affect  the  principle  of  the  foregoing  reasonings.  They 
evidently  seem  at  first  sight,  to  contradict  the  general  conclusion 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  as  they  all  of  them  tend  cither 
exclusively  or  principally  to  the  gratification  of  the  individual,  and  at 
the  same  time  refer  to  some  future  or  imaginary  object,  as  the  source 
of  this  gratification.  The  impulse  which  they  give  to  the  will  is 
mechanical,  and  yet  this  impulse,  blind  as  it  is,  constantly  tends  to 
and  coalesces  with  the  pursuit  of  aome  rational  end.     That  is,  here 
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an  end  aimed  at,  the  desire  and  regular  pursuit  of  a  known  good, 
and  all  this  produced  by  motives  evidently  mechanical,  and  which 
never  impel  the  mind  but  io  a  seljish  direction :  it  makes  do  differ- 
ence in  the  queation  whether  the  active  impulse  proceed  directly  from 
the  deeire  of  poiitive  enjoyment,  or  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  positive 
uneasiness.  I  should  say  then  that,  setting  aside  what  is  of  a  purely 
physical  nature  in  the  case,  the  influence  of  appetite  over  our  volitions 
may  be  accounted  for  consistently  enough  with  the  foregoing  hypo- 
thesis, from  the  natural  ctfecis  of  a  particularly  irriuble  state  of  bodily 
feeling,  rendering  the  idea  of  that  which  will  heighten  and  gratify  its 
auaceptibility  of  pleasurable  feeling,  or  remove  some  painful  feeling, 
proportionably  vivid,  and  the  object  of  a  more  vehement  desire  than 
can  be  excited  by  the  same  idea,  when  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  in 
a  stale  of  indifference,  or  only  ordinary  sensibility  to  that  particular 
kind  of  gratificaiion.  Thus  the  imaginary  desire  is  sharpened  by 
constantly  rectriving  supplies  of  pungency,  from  the  irritation  of  bodily 
feeling,  and  its  direction  is  at  the  same  time  determined  according  to 
the  bias  of  this  new  impulse;  first,  indirectly  by  having  the  attention 
fixed  on  our  own  immediate  sensation ;  secondly,  because  that  par- 
ticular graii6cation,  the  desire  of  which  is  increased  by  the  pressure 
of  physical  apj)ctite,  must  be  referred  primarily  and  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  same  being,  by  whom  the  want  of  it  n  felt,  that  is,  to 
myself.  As  the  actual  uneasiness  which  appetite  implies  can  only  be 
excited  by  the  irritable  state  of  my  own  body,  so  neither  can  the 
desire  of  the  correspondent  gratification  subsist  in  that  intense  degree, 
which  properly  constitutes  appetite,  except  when  it  tends  to  relieve 
that  very  same  uneasiness  by  which  it  was  excited,  as  in  the  case  of 
hunger.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  strong  mechanical  action  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  co-openting  with  the  rational  desire 
of  my  own  belief,  and  forcing  it  its  own  way.  Secondly,  this  state 
of  ooeasiQcss  grows  more  and  more  violent,  the  longer  the  relief  which 
it  requires  is  withheld  from  it :  hunger  takes  no  denial,  it  hearkens  to 
no  compromise,  is  soothed  by  no  flattery,  tired  out  by  no  delay.  It 
grows  more  importunate  every  moment,  its  demands  become  larger 
the  less  they  arc  attended  to.  The  first  impulse  which  the  general 
love  of  personal  ease  receives  from  bodily  pain  will  give  it  the  advan- 
tage over  my  disposition  to  symputhise  with  others  in  the  same 
situation  with  myself,  and  this  difference  will  be  increasing  every 
moment,  till  the  pain  is  removed.  Thus,  if  I  at  first,  either  through 
compassion  or  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  am  regardless  of  my  own 
wants,  and  wholly  bent  upon  satisfying  the  more  pressing  wants  of 
my  companions,  yet  this  effort  will  at  length  become  too  great,  and  I 
shall  be  incapable  of  attending  to  any  thing  but  the  violence  of  my 
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owD  »eQsation&,  or  the  means  of  alleviatiDg  them.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  from  many  things  that  mere  anctite  (gcoerally,  at  Ieast»  in 
rea«oaable  beings)  is  but  the  fragment  of  a  seli-monog  machine,  but 
a  ftort  of  half  orgaoy  a  subordinate  instrument  even  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  own  purposes ;  that  it  does  little  or  nothing  without  the 
aid  of  another  faculty  to  inform  and  direct  it.  Before  the  impuliet 
of  appetite  can  be  converted  Into  tlie  regular  pursuit  of  a  given  object, 
they  must  first  be  communicated  to  the  understanding,  and  moidify 
the  wilt  through  thai.  Consequently,  as  the  desire  of  the  ultimate 
gratification  of  the  appetite  is  not  the  same  with  the  appetite  itself, 
that  is  mere  physical  uneasiness,  but  an  indirect  result  of  its  com- 
munication to  the  thinking  or  imaginative  principle,  the  influence  of 
appetite  over  the  will  must  depend  on  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
force  and  vividness  which  it  gives  to  the  idea  of  a  particular  object; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  same  cause  which  irritates  the  desire 
of  selfish  gratification,  increases  our  sensibility  to  the  same  desires  and 
gratification  in  others,  where  they  are  consistent  with  our  own,  and 
where  the  violence  of  the  physical  impulse  docs  not  overpower  every 
other  consideration. 


MADAME  DE  STALL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Tie  Maru'mg  CkrvtUU.']  {FtM.  3,  1814. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Madame  De  Stacl's  very  ingenious  and 
elegant  work,  on  Germany  is  undoubtedly  (to  literary  readers)  that  in 
which  she  has  sketched  with  so  much  intelligence  and  grace,  the 
present  state  of  opinions  with  respect  to  philosophy  and  taste  in  that 
country.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  satisfactory  abstract  of  her  reason- 
ings on  cither  of  theee  subjects.  The  article  in  The  Ed'utburgh  Review 
touches  but  lightly  and  incidentally  on  them,  from  the  variety  and 
pressure  of  other  topics  of  a  more  lively  and  genera!  interest.  I  shall 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  some 
farther  thoughu  on  each  subject.  The  two  points  on  which  I  wish 
to  enlarge  are  the  view  which  Madame  De  ScacI  takes  of  German 
poetry,  as  contrasted  with  the  French,  and  secondly  of  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  German  philosophy,  that  of  Professor  Kant,  as 
opposed  to  the  French  system  of  philosophy  which  is  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  them  as  a  nation,  but  common  to  the  age.  I  ehall  begin 
with  the  last  first,  not  only  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  imporunt, 
but  because  I  think  that  as  the  English  were  the  first  to  propagate  the 
tatter  system  (for  the  French  have  only  adopted  it  from  tti,  carrying 
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practical  and  popular  applicadon  farther)*  wr  ought  not  to  be  the 
last  to  dtsctaim  and  explode  it.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  as  a 
branch  of  national  literature,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  rite  and 
progress  of  their  philosophy,  before  we  come  to  examine  Madame  De 
Stae'rfi  account  of  the  system  which  Kant  hae  opposed  to  it,  and  to 
shew  in  what  that  system  is  well  founded,  and  where  it  fbili. 

According  to  the  prevailing  system* — 1  mean  the  material  or  modern 
philosophy,  as  it  has  been  called,  all  thought  is  to  be  resolved  into 
sensationr  all  morality  into  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  all  action  into 
mechanical  impulBc,  These  three  propositions  taken  together,  embrace 
almost  every  question  relating  to  the  human  mind,  and  in  their  different 
ramiBcations  and  intersections  form  a  net,  not  unlike  that  used  by  the 
enchanters  of  old,  which,  whosoever  has  once  thrown  over  him,  will 
find  all  farther  efforts  vain,  and  his  attempts  to  reason  freely  on  any 
subject  in  which  hii  own  nature  is  concerned,  baffled  and  confounded 
in  every  direction. 

This  system,  which  Brst  rose  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Bacon«  on 
the  ruins  of  the  school -philosophy,  has  been  gradually  growing  up  to 
its  present  height  ever  since,  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word 
eftperietue,  confining  it  to  a  knowledge  of  things  without  us ;  whereas 
it  in  fact  includes  alt  knowledge,  relating  to  objects  either  within  or  out 
of  the  mind,  of  which  we  have  any  direct  and  positive  evidence.  We 
only  know  that  we  ourselves  exist,  the  most  certain  of  all  truths,  from 
the  experience  of  what  passes  within  ourselves.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
other  facts  of  which  we  are  not  immediately  conscious,  arc  such  in  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  sense  only.  Physical  experience  is  indeed 
the  foundation  and  the  test  of  that  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to 
physical  objects  :  farther,  physical  analogy  is  the  only  rule  by  which 
we  can  extend  and  apply  our  immediate  knowledge,  or  infer  the  effects 
to  be  produced  by  the  different  objects  around  us.  But  to  say  that 
physical  experiment  is  either  the  test,  or  source,  or  guide  of  that  other 
part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  our  internal  perceptions,  that  we 
are  to  look  in  external  nature  for  the  form,  the  substance,  the  colour, 
the  very  life  and  being  of  whatever  exists  in  our  minds,  or  thai  wc 
can  only  infer  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  mind 
from  those  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  roaccer,  is  to  confound 
two  things  entirely  distinct.  Our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena 
from  consciousness,  reflection,  or  observation  of  their  correspondent 
sigoa  in  others  is  the  true  basis  of  metaphysical  inquiry^  as  the  know- 
ledge of  /act J,  commonly  so  called,  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  natural 
philosophy.  To  assert  that  the  operationsof  the  mind  and  the  operations 
of  matter  are  in  reality  the  same,  so  that  we  should  always  regard  the  one 
as  symbols  or  exponents  of  the  other,  it  to  assume  the  very  point  in 
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di^mte*  not  onW  without  aoy  cndencc*  but  io  defiaocc  of  rrcry  appear- 
ance to  the  contraiy. 

Lord  Bacon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  that  hare  adoroed  this  or  any  other  country.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  clear  and  active  Bpirit,  of  a  most  fertile  genius,  ofmit  designs,  of 
general  knowledge,  and  of  profound  wisdom.  He  united  the  powers 
of  imagination  and  understanding  in  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any 
other  writer.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  iosunces  of  those 
men,  who,  by  the  rare  privilege  of  their  nature,  are  at  once  poets  and 
philosophers,  and  see  equally  in  both  worlds — the  inditndoal  and 
sensible,  and  the  abnracted  and  intelligible  forms  of  things.  The 
Schoolmen  and  their  followers  attended  to  nothing  but  names,  to 
essences  and  species,  to  laboured  analyses  and  artificial  deductioQ^. 
They  seem  to  have  alike  disregarded  all  kinds  of  experience,  whether 
relating  to  external  objects,  or  to  the  obacrration  of  our  own  internal 
feelings.  From  the  imperfect  sute  of  knowledge,  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  to  guide  them  in  their  expen  mental 
researches ;  and  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  uf  their  vain  distinctioos, 
learnt  by  rote,  they  were  tempted  to  despise  the  clearest  and  most 
obvious  suggestions  of  their  own  minds.  Subtle,  restless,  and  self 
sufficient,  they  thought  that  truth  was  only  made  to  be  disputed  about, 
and  existed  no  where  but  In  their  demonstrations  and  syllogisms. 
Hence  arose  rheir  *  logomachies ' — their  everlasting  word-iight$,  their 
■harp  debates,  their  captious,  bootless  controversies.  As  Lord  Bacon 
expresses  it,  *  they  were  made  fierce  with  dark  keeping,*  signifying 
that  their  angry  and  unintelligible  contests  with  one  another  were 
owing  to  their  not  having  any  distinct  objects  to  engage  their  attention. 
They  built  altogether  on  their  own  whims  and  fancies  ;  and,  buoyed 
up  l^  their  specific  levity,  they  mounted  in  their  airy  disputations  in 
rcidless  flights  and  circles,  clamouring  like  birds  of  prey,  till  they 
equally  lost  sight  of  truth  and  nature.  This  great  man,  therefore, 
intended  an  essential  service  to  philosophy,  in  wishing  to  recall  the 
attention  to  facu  and  experience  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
neglected ;  and  thus,  by  incorporating  the  abstract  with  the  concrete, 
aod  general  reasoning  with  individual  observation,  to  give  to  our  con- 
clusions tliat  solidity  and  firmness  which  they  must  otherwise  always 
want.  He  did  nothing  but  insist  on  the  necessity  of  experience,  more 
particularly  in  natural  science  ;  and  from  the  wider  field  that  is  open  to 
It  there,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  success  it  has  met  with,  this  latter 
application  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  tanumount  to  physical  experi- 
ment, has  so  far  engrossed  the  whole  of  our  attention,  that  mind  has, 
for  a  good  white  past,  been  in  some  danger  of  being  overlaid  by  matter. 
We  run  from  one  error  into  another,  and  as  we  were  wrong  at  first, 
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in  altering  our  course,  we  hate  paMed  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  despised  experience  altogether  before :  now  we  would  have 
ing  but  experience,  and  that  of  the  grossest  kind.  We  have,  it  is 
',  gained  much  by  not  consulting  the  luggeBtions  of  our  own  minds  in 
Btiooi  where  they  ioform  us  of  nothing,  namely,  on  the  particular 
taws  and  phenomena  of  the  material  world  ;  and  we  have  hastily  con- 
cltxled  (reversing  the  rule)  that  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  know* 
ledge  of  ourselves  also,  was  to  lay  aside  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  deceitful  and  insufftcienc  guides, 
though  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  the  least 
light  upon  the  subject.  We  seem  to  have  resigned  the  natural  use 
of  our  understandings,  and  to  have  given  up  our  own  existence  as  a 
Donentity.  We  look  for  our  thoughts  and  the  distinguishing  properties 
of  our  minds  in  Korae  image  of  them  in  matter  as  we  look  to  lee  our 
feces  in  a  glass.  We  no  longer  decide  physical  problems  by  logical 
dilcfflraas,  but  we  decide  questions  of  logic  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  Instead  of  putting  our  reason  and  invention  to  the  rack 
indifferently  on  all  questions,  whether  we  have  any  previous  knowledge 
of  them  or  not,  we  have  adopted  the  easier  method  of  suspending  the 
UK  of  our  faculties  altogether,  and  settling  tedious  controversies  by 
means  of  *  four  champions  6erce — hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,'  who  with 
a  few  more  of  the  retainers  and  hangers  on  of  matter  determine  all 
questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  limitH  of  the  human 
understanding  very  learnedly.  But  the  laws  by  which  we  think,  feel, 
and  act,  we  must  discover  in  the  mind  itself,  or  not  at  all. 

This  original  bias  in  favour  of  mechanical  reasoning  and  physical 
analogy  was  confirmed  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Hobbes,  who  was, 
indeed,  the  father  of  the  modern  philosophy.  His  strong  mind  and 
body  appear  to  have  resisted  all  impressions,  but  those  which  were 
derived  ^om  the  downright  blows  of  matter  :  all  his  ideas  seemed  to 
lie  like  substances  in  his  brain  :  what  was  not  a  solid,  tangible, 
distinct,  palpable  object,  was  to  him  nothing.  The  external  image 
pressed  so  close  upon  his  mind  that  it  destroyed  the  power  of  con- 
sciousness, and  left  no  room  for  attention  to  any  thing  but  itself.  He 
was  by  nature  a  materialist.  Locke  assisted  greatly  in  giving 
popularity  to  the  same  scheme,  as  well  by  espousing  the  chief  of 
Hobbcs'fl  meiaphyeical  principles  as  by  the  doubtful  resistance  which 
he  made  to  the  rest.  And  it  has  been  perfected  and  has  received  its 
last  polish  and  roundness  in  the  hands  of  some  French  philosophers, 
as  Condillac  and  others. 

The  modern  metaphysical  system  asauraes  as  its  basis  that  the 
0|terationB  of  the  intellect  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  impulses 
existing  in  matter ;  or  that  all  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the 
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mind  arc  nothing  more  than  various  raodificatione  of  the  original 
imprcssionB  of  things  on  a  being  endued  with  senfiacion  or  simple 
perception.  This  lyBtem  considers  ideas  merely  as  they  arc  caused 
b^  outward  impresflions  acting  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  exclude* 
the  understanding  as  a  distinct  faculty  or  power  from  all  share  to  its 
own  operations. 

The    following  is   a    summary   of  the  general  principles  of  this 

fthilosophy  as  they  are  expressly  laid  down  by  Hobbes,  and  by  the 
ate«  writers  of  the  French  school. 

1 .  That  our  idem  are  copies  of  the  impreuions  made  by  external 
objects  on  the  senses. 

2.  That  as  nothing  exists  out  of  the  mind  but  matter  and  motion, 
so  it  is  itaelf  with  all  its  ojwrations  nothing  but  matter  and  motion. 

3.  That  thoughts  are  single,  or  that  we  can  think  of  only  one 
object  at  a  time. 

4.  That  we  have  no  general  nor  abstract  ideas, 

5.  That  tlie  only  principle  of  connection  between  one  thought  and 
another  is  association,  or  their  previous  connection  in  sense. 

6.  That  reason  and  understanding  depend  entirely  on  the  mechanism 
of  language. 

7  aad  8.  That  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  sole  spring  of 
action,  and  self-interest  the  source  and  centre  of  all  our  a^ections. 

9.  That  the  mind  acts  from  a  mechanical  or  physical  neccsuty, 
over  which  it  has  ao  controol,  and  consequently  is  not  a  moral  or 
accountable  agent. — The  moaner  of  reasoning  upon  ibu  last  question 
is  the  only  circumstance  of  importance  in  which  Hobhes  diffhrs  eUcidedty 
from  modern  writers. 

10.  That  there  i«  no  difference  in  the  natural  capacities  of  men, 
the  mind  being  originally  passive  to  all  impressions  alike,  and  becoming 
whatever  it  is  from  circumstances. 

Except  the  first,  all  of  these  positions  are  either  denied  or  doubt- 
fully admitted  by  Mr.  Locke.  It  is,  however,  his  admission  of  the 
6rst  principle,  which  has  opened  a  door  directly  or  indirectly  to  al) 
the  rest.  The  system  of  Kant  is  a  formal  and  elaborate  antithesis  to 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  Locke,  and  it  is  built  on  *  the  subUme 
restriction  (as  Madame  de  Stacl  expresses  it)  added  by  Leibnitz  to 
the  well-known  axiom  nihil  in  inulltctu  quod  non  priut  in  ^en-m — nisi 

INTELLECTUS  IPSE-' 

It  is  in  the  manner  of  proving  this  resuiction,  and  of  explaining 
this  word,  the  intellect,  that  the  whole  question  depends,  and  to  this  I 
shall  devote  another  letter. 

Am  Encush  Metaphysicum. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

TAt  MormiKg  Clkromitle.}  [Fth.  17,  1814.. 

The  principle  that  alf  thf  ideaj^  operationr,  avdfanthies  of  the  mind  may 
he  traced  tOy  and  ultimately  accounted  for,  from  simple  tenjation^  is  all 
that  remains  of  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Rssay,  and  that  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  rank  among  philosophical  productions.  His  various 
attempts  to  modify  this  principle,  or  reconcile  it  to  common  notions 
have  been  gradually  exploded,  and  hare  given  place,  one  by  one,  to 
the  more  aevere  and  logical  deductions  of  Hobbes  from  the  same 
general  principle.  Mr.  Locke  took  the  f»cu]ties  of  the  mind  as 
be  found  them  in  himself  and  others,  and  instead  of  levelling  the 
structure,  was  contented  to  place  it  on  a  new  foundation.  By  this 
compromise  with  prudence  and  candour,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
mtroduction  of  the  principle,  which  being  once  CAtablished,  very  soon 
overturned  all  the  trite  opinions,  and  vulgar  prejudices,  which  had 
been  improperly  associated  with  it.  There  was  in  fact,  no  place  for 
ihem  ID  the  new  system.  I  confess  it  strikes  some  degree  of  awe  into 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  feel,  that  fame,  even  the  best,  is  not  a  sub- 
itantial  thing,  but  the  uncertain  shadow  of  real  excellence,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  immortal  renown,  which  attends  the  name  of  Locke 
as  the  great  luminary  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  but  a  dim  and 
borrowed  lustre  from  the  writings  of  one,  whom  he  himself  calls,  and 
who  has  been  universally  considered  as  *a  justly  decried  author.' 
The  sentence  of  the  poet  is  as  applicable  here  as  it  ever  was — 

*  Fame  i^  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  j 
But  lives  and  spread*  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ! ' 

The  great  defect  with  which  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
is  chargeable,  is  that  there  really  is  not  a  word  about  theunderitanding 
iD  it,  nor  any  attempt  to  shew  what  it  is,  or  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
any  thing,  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  simple  perception.  The  opera- 
tions of  thinking,  comparing,  discerning,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the 
like,  which  Mr.  Locke  generally  ascribes  to  it,  arc  the  operations  of 
nothing,  or  of  we  know  not  what.  All  the  force  of  his  mtnd  seems 
10  have  been  so  bent  on  exploding  innate  ideas,  and  tracing  our 
thoughts  to  their  external  source,  that  he  either  forgot,  or  had  not 
leisure  to  examine  what  the  internal  principle  of  all  thought  is.  He 
took  for  his  basis  a  bad  simile,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  like  a  blank 
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abeet  of  paper,  originally  void  of  ail  characters,  and  merely  pauive  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  it :  for  thi&,  though  tme  as  far  as  relates 
(0  innate  ideas,  that  is,  to  any  impreBstons  previoufily  existing  in  the 
mind,  ts  not  true  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
forme  its  ideas  of  the  objcctR  actually  impressed  upon  it.  The  obvious 
tendency  of  this  simile  was  to  convert  the  understanding  into  the 
mere  passive  receiver  and  retainer  of  physical  impressions,  a  convenient 
repository  for  the  straggling  images  of  things,  or  a  sort  of  empty  room 
into  which  ideas  arc  conveyed  from  without  through  the  doors  of  the 
senses,  as  you  would  carry  goods  into  an  unfurnished  lodging.  And 
hence,  again,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  by  subsequent  writers,  to 
get  rid  of  those  different  faculties  and  operations,  which  Mr.  Locke 
elsewhere  supposes  to  belong  to  the  mind,  but  which  are  in  truth  only 
compatible  with  the  active  powers,  and  independent  nature  of  the 
mind  itself.  It  was  to  remedy  this  deficiency  that  Leibnitz  proposed 
to  add  to  the  maxim  of  Locke,  ihat  there  is  nothing  in  the  underilanding 
tvhich  wat  not  hi/ore  in  the  tenses — *  that  sublime  restriction,'  so  much 
applauded  by  Madame  de  Stacl — *  kxceftthe  understaneukg  itself  :' 
and  it  is  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  this  distinction,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Kantcan  philosophy  appears  to  be  directed.  In 
what  manner,  and  in  what  success  (judging  from  the  representations 
we  have  received  of  it)  remains  to  be  shewn. 

The  account  which  Madame  de  Stacl  has  given  of  this  system  is 
full  of  the  graces  of  imagination  and  the  charm  of  sentiment :  it 
passes  slightly  over  many  of  the  difficulties,  and  boftens  the  abruptnett 
of  the  reasoning  by  the  harmony  of  the  style.  It  is  therefore  the 
most  popular  and  pleasing  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  system 
of  the  German  Philosopher :  but  after  all,  it  will  be  better  to  take  his 
own  statement,  though  somewhat  'harsh  and  crabbed'  as  the  most 
tangible,  authentic,  and  satisfactory. 

•The  following,'  says  his  translator  Willich,  *  are  the  clement*  of 
his  Critique  of  pure  Reasotj^  the  first  of  Kant's  systematical  works, 
and  the  most  remarkable  for  profound  reasoning  and  the  striking 
illustrations,  with  which  it  throughout  abounds. 

<We  are  in  possession  of  certain  notions  a  priori^  which  are 
absolutely   independent  of  all  experience,   although  the   objects  of 

*  Thif,  irthr  traniLition  it  correct,  it  proving  a  great  t\t*\  more  than  Lcibnitx's 
reiinction  of  Lockc'i  <)octrJnc  rcauirci,  and  ti,  at  it  appcart  to  mc,  the  great 
Itumblititt  block  in  Kant**  Philosopny.  It  it  quite  enough  to  shew,  not  that  there 
arc  crrtain  nolioni  ,'i  firUri  or  indcpcnilcot  of  trntation,  but  certain  facultie* 
indepenileni  of  the  acntei  or  aenaiblc  objecti,  which  Are  the  intellect  ittelf,  anri 
neceiiary,  after  the  objccti  arc  given,  to  form  ideas  of  them.  That  it  to  lay, 
idcat  are  the  rciult  of  the  actioo  of  object!  on  luch  anit  luch  faculties  of  the 
mind.     Kint'a  ootiona  A  frivri^  teem  little  better  than  the  Innate  ideas  of  the 
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experience  correspond  with  them,  and  which  are  distinguished  by 
necessity,  and  strict  universality.  To  these  are  opposed  empirical 
notions,  or  «uch  as  arc  only  possible  a  ponerioriy  that  is,  through 
experience.  Besides  these,  we  have  certain  notions,  with  which  do 
objects  of  experience  ever  correspond,  which  rise  above  the  world  of 
sense,  and  which  we  consider  as  the  most  sublime,  such  as  God, 
liberty,  imraortality.  There  is  always  supposed  in  every  empirical 
nutiun,  or  impression  of  external  objects,  a  pure  perception  a  priori, 
a  form  of  the  sensitive  facult)-,  w*.  space  and  time.  This  form  first 
renders  every  actual  appearance  of  objects  possible.  By  the  sensitive 
faculty  we  arc  able  to  form  perceptions ;  by  the  understanding  we 
form  general  ideas.  By  the  sensitive  faculty  we  experience  impressions, 
and  objects  are  given  to  us ;  by  the  understanding  we  bring  representa- 
tions of  these  objccu  before  us  :  we  think  of  them.  Perccprions  and 
general  ideas  are  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge.  Without  the 
sensitive  faculty,  no  object  could  be  given  (proposed  to)  us;  without 
the  understanding  none  would  be  thought  of  by  us.  These  two  powers 
are  realty  distinct  from  one  another ;  but  neither  of  the  two  without 
the  other  can  produce  a  notion.  In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion 
of  any  one  thing,  we  must  present  to  our  general  ideas  objects  in 
perception,  and  reduce  our  perceptions  to,  or  connect  them  with, 
these  general  ideas.  As  the  sensitive  faculty  has  its  determined 
forms,  so  has  our  understanding  likewise  forms  a  priori.  These  may 
be  properly  termed  catcgoria  j  they  are  pure  ideas  of  the  under- 
standing, which  relate,  a  priori^  to  the  objects  of  perception  in 
general.  The  objects  of  experience,  therefore,  are  in  no  other  way 
possible ;  they  can  in  no  other  way  be  thought  of  by  us,  and  their 
multiplied  diversity  can  only  be  reduced  to  one  act  of  judgment,  or 
to  one  act  of  consciousness,  by  means  of  these  categories  of  sense. 
Hence,  the  categories  have  objective  reality.  They  are  either 
categories  of 

I.   QvanfiVj,  as  unity,  number,  totality  ;   or, 
1.  Of  Quaftty,  as  reality,  negation,  limitation  ;  or, 
3.  Of  Rc/ation,  as  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect;  or, 
4..  Of  Modality,  as    possibility  and  impossibility,  existence  ftnd 
non-existence,  necessity  and  contingency. 

*  The  judgment  is  the  capacity  of  applying  the  general  ideas  of  the 

icnooU,  or  the  Platonic  irlcia  or  fotmi^  which  are  to  me  the  forms  of  Mothimf, 
The  loie  aoH  timplr  qucition  it,  whether  there  arc  not  certain  intellectual  facultki 
liiitinct  from  the  «en>i:i,  which  exbl  before  any  iMeai  can  be  formeil,  ai  it  ii  not 
deaied  by  any  one,  that  there  irc  certain  iCQiilivc  facvltin  which  muit  eatat 
before  any  icnaitioni  can  be  received.  The  one  toppoflltion  no  more  implies 
inaau  ideaa,  than  the  other  impUca  innate  Knsatioai. 
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'y  ■  adannBd,  to  fijfiw  aO  tfac  [ 
air  the  faanas  iottilect  ynih  rniMitt«at|  aad  accaracy; — b  the  i 
■■■■ar  aa  tbedenpbcfcr  Umduf  hcbasfinnd  tbe  trae  key  of  i 
hiiiiift1j|Jitr  hMafwiiii^t^  wbea  be  it  aUe  to  aat*«  rwry  dUEcdty' 
by  k.  Howracr  yiufwiil  aad  ooafrcbcawve  ««  may  allow  the 
virvs  of  bnatu  natDie  aafahled  fay  tbia  pbiloaopber  »  be,  his  ixwtfaod 
is  aeceasuily  defective  is  sinfrndtj,  deanxss,  aod  force.  His 
rcaaooiag  is  wldom  any  Hang  more  than  a  detailed,  panpfarased 
cxalaaatioo  of  hii  original  ■tatemeot,  UMtead  of  being  (what  it  ought 
W  be)  ao  fp^  to  known  facta,  or  a  deduction  from  acknowledged 
panaBlea,  or  a  dctcctioo  of  the  incootiatCDciet  of  other  writers. 
Tbe  extreme  inrolutioo  and  tcchmcaJicy  of  his  icylc  proceed  from 
tbe  »ame  source  ;  that  is,  from  tbe  nfrtitity  of  adapting  a  conveo- 
lionat  language  to  the  artiScial  and  arbitrary  arrangefneat  of  hii  ideaf . 
The  whole  of  Kant's  system  U  rndently  an  elaborate  antithesis  or 
coBnadktioe  to  the  modem  philosophy,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  meant  aa 
real  appcoximatioB  to  popobr  opinaoo.  Its  chief  object  is  to  oppos^ 
certain  fimdaroental  principles  to  the  emfnrical  or  mechanical  phik 
sophy,  and  it  either  rejects  or  explains  away  the  more  common  and' 
estaWished  notioos,  except  so  fer  as  they  coincide  with  the  rigid  theory 
of  the  author.  He  sets  oW  with  a  preconcciTed  hypothesis;  and  all 
other  facts  and  opioioos  are  made  to  bend  to  a  predominant  purpose. 

The  founder  of  the  tronjondentai  philowphy  very  properly  insists"' 
oo  the  distinction  between  the  seositire  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  nukes  thin  division  the  ground-work  of  his  entire  system.  He 
considers  the  joint  operation  of  these  different  powers  a«  oeccssary  to 
j\\  v.ur  knowledge,  and  enumerates  with  scrupulous  formality  the 
different  ideas  which  originate  in  this  complex  progress,  and  points 
the  share  which  each  has  in  each.  The  author  conceives  of 
1    ideas,   as    ntbitance  and   aecUgnt,  caust  and    effect^ 
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idew  of  the  under tundiog  ;  aod  he  clastei  t^ce  and  time  as  primary 
form»  of  the  sensitive  faculty.^  All  this  may  be  very  true;  but  the 
proof  may  also  be  required,  and  it  is  not  given.  Yet  modern  meta- 
physicians are  not  likely,  cither  as  sceptical  inquirers  after  truth,  or 
as  loTers  of  abstruse  paradoxes,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare 
astumptioD  of  a  commoa  prejudice.  They  will  say,  either  that  all 
these  ideas  bate  do  real  cxifltcnce  in  the  mind,  that  they  arc  mere 
abstract  terms  which  owe  their  force  aod  validity  to  the  mechanism 
of  language;  or  admitting  their  existence  io  the  mind»  they  will 
contend  with  Locke,  that  they  are  only  general,  reHex,  and  com- 
pound ideas,  originally  derived  from  sensatioa.  *  Whence  do  all  the 
ideas  and  operations  of  the  mind  proceed  ?  *  From  expcrunte,  is  the 
answer  given  by  the  modem  philosophy — Frmn  experience  and  from 
the  uniierjtanti'mg^  is  the  answer  given  by  Kant.  The  former  solution 
has  the  advanuge  of  simplicity;  aod  the  logical  proof  is  wanting  to 
the  latter.  To  compare  grave  things  with  gay,  the  display  which 
this  celebrated  philosopher  makes  of  his  categories,  his  forms  of  the 
sensitive  faculty,  his  pure  ideas,  and  ii  priori  principles,  somewhat 
resembles  the  method  taken  by  Sir  [Epicure  Mammon  in  The 
jltchymist  to  persuade  his  sceptical  friend  that  he  is  about  co  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone  by  overpowering  his  imagination  with  the 
description  of  the  line  things  he  will  do  when  he  has  it: — 'And  all 
this  I  will  do  with  the  stone.*  *  But  will  all  this  give  you  the 
stone V  says  Pcrtinax  Surly,  who  *wiU  not  believe  antiquity'  any 
more  than  our  modern  sceptics. 

I  think  that  the  truth  may  be  got  at  much  more  simply,  and 
without  all  this  parade  of  words.  The  business  of  the  mind  is 
twofold — to  receive  impressions  and  to  perceive  their  relations; 
without  which  there  can  be  no  ideas.  Now  the  first  of  these  is  the 
ol!ice  of  the  senses,  and  is  the  only  original  function  of  the  mind, 
according  to  the  prevailing  system.  The  sccoikI  is  properly  the 
office  of  the  understanding,  and  is  that,  the  nature  or  existence  of 
which  is  the  great  point  in  debate  between  the  contending  parties. 

'  Kow  Kaol,  by  thui  clming,  a*  he  appirently  rioct,  the  repmentationi  of 
■pace  and  time  u  fornu  of  ihc  Koutive  faculty,  ihrowi  up  the  whole  argumcnl  i 
for  if  these  very  complex  (not  to  lay  diitractei))  ideal,  can  be  refcrretl  to  mere 
lenution,  I  do  not  »ee  why  all  the  leit  may  not.  Time  ii  obviouily  an  idea  of 
mcceuioD  or  memory,  and  omnot  be  the  reiult  of  an  immediate  Koiible  impret- 
fioii.  The  only  power  of  the  lenaitive  faculty  ia  to  receive  blin<f,  unconacioui, 
imconnecte'l  imprewiooi ;  the  only  category  of  the  underatantling  ii  to  perceive 
the  reJatiiMM  btlwetn  thttt  imfrttiiom^  ao  at  to  connect  them  conicioutly  together, 
or  to  form  ideal.  To  ihii  category  of  relation^  ill  the  other  lenrral  caiegoriei  of 
quantity,  totality,  cauie  ami  effect,  etc.  ai  well  as  the  idrai  of  ipace  and  time,  are 
occetssrily  cooKqtKat  sad  subonliiulc. 
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The  more  complnc  and  refined  openboM  of  thU  bcal^,  madk  m 
judgiog,  rcaMDisg,  abttncxxxo,  wiliiogf  rtc.  are  either  tataXtf  dewrd,! 
or  at  bett  retolved  tsto  stmpk-  idea*  of  teonttoo  by  Bodcra  n 
pbyncal  vmert.  I  know  of  no  better  way,  chercCDre,  to  caubBikl 
the  contrary  faypothois  than  to  take  tbne  stmple  ideas  of  Ael 
modcnu,  and  ihcw  that  they  contain  the  ante  ni  \tmuy  piociplci  a6] 
the  andenODdiog,  the  aaioe  operatioaa  of  jodgiog,  co^Hrin^  d»>] 
ti^nalii^  ahttneaagt  which  they  diacard  with  to  ranch  pralbvndi 
cuDlciupt,  or  treat  as  accidental  and  artificial  resnhs  of  wont  higbvl 
fiKolty.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  underctinding,  in  the  Kiicl  snd.  j 
exclauTe  lesfc,  is  necessary  to  our  having  any  iJeoj  whaterer, — tfaift  1 
the  very  terms  are  syDooymous  and  inseparable— that  in  the  £nc  ] 
original  cooceptioo  of  the  tiraplest  object  of  nature  there  is  impfidj 
the  same  principlCf  a  power  of  perceiTing  the  relatioos  of  diflerent  j 
things,  which  is  only  exerted  in  a  more  perfect  and  comprcbcadvn  j 
manner  in  the  most  complex  and  diHicnlt  processes  of  the  bn 
imeliea,  one  would  think  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  queKioo. 

Am  Encush  NlrrArHYsicuii. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tit  Mtmimg  C^muU.I  [hUr€k  }.  I«l4. 

*For  men  to  bsve  reccrane  lo  nbtletiei  is  rabn^  rfiSrelliet,  waA  iIkb  la 
compUin  that  ihcjr  iboold  be  taken  off"  by  rotnutdjr  ciamtning  these  mbctetioi,  it 
s  itns^  kiod  of  proceeding.' 

I  CAimoT  better  explain  the  modern  theory  of  the  ondenuading 
(which  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  letter  to  coniider)  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  commentators  of  that  school, 
Mr.  Home  Tooke. 

*  The  business  of  the  mind,'  he  says  *  appears  to  me  to  be  rery 
■mple.  It  extends  no  &rther  than  to  receire  impressaoss,  that  is, 
to  hare  maations  or  feelings.  What  are  called  its  operatioiu  are 
merely  the  operations  of  language.  The  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Essay,  that  is,  all  which  relates  to  what  he  calls  th*  cPH^M^om, 
abstraction,  cvmfi/rxi/jf  generaB'x.aiitmt  re/atim,  etc.  of  ideas,  doc* 
indeed  merely  concern  language.  If  he  had  been  sooner  aware  of  the 
inaeparable  connection  between  words  and  knowledge,  be  would  not 
have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas,  but  would  have  seen  that  the 
only  conposition  was  in  the  terms,  and  CDnse<{uently,  that  it  was  as 
improper  to  talk  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  star !  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  ii  is  an  easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own 
principles  and  a  physical  consideration  of  the  senses  and  the  miitd,  to 
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prove  the  impossibility  of  the  composition  of  ideas,  and  that  they  are 
not  ideas^  but  merely  terms,  which  ore  general  and  abstract.' — 
Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  i.  p.  39,  51,  &cJ 

Now  this  is  very  explicit,  and,  1  also  conceive,  very  logical.  For 
I  am  ready  to  grant  that  *  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles  and  a  physical 
consideration  of  the  mind  '  do  lead  to  the  conclusions  here  slated  ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  shall  attempt  to  shew  thai  those 
principles  and  the  consideration  of  the  mind,  an  a  physical  thing,  are 
m  thrmselves  absurd.  These  writers  uking  up  the  principle,  that  to 
hare  sensations  or  feelings  was  the  only  real  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
perceiving  that  the  having  sensations  merely  was  a  difTcrt-nt  thing  from 
having  an  idea  or  consciousness  of  their  reUtions  (inasmuch  as  no 
sensation  as  such  can  include  a  knowledge  of  or  reference  to  any 
other)  have  inferred  very  rationally  that  all  the  operations  ot  the  mind 
founded  on  a  principle  uf  general  consciousness  or  common  under- 
standing, vi%.  comftomuiingy  comparing^  Juceming^  judging ^  rcatomag^  etc. 
were  excluded  from  their  phyBical  theory  of  sensation,  and  must  be 
referred  to  some  trick  or  deception  of  the  mind,  the  mechanism  of 
language  or  habitual  association  of  ideas.  According  to  this  theory, 
besides  the  sensible  impressions  of  individual  objects,  and  their  distinct 
traces  left  in  the  memory — the  rest  is  merely  words.  In  supposing 
that  we  combine  these  different  impressions  together,  that  we  compare 
different  objects,  that  we  reason  upon  them,  it  seems  we  only  deceive 
our»elves,  and  mistake  a  rapid  and  mechanical  transition  from  one  idea 
to  another  for  the  actual  perception  of  the  relations  between  them. 
Thus  have  these  philosophers  sacrificed  all  the  known  facts  and 
conscious  operations  of  the  mind  to  a  literal  deduction  from  a  gross 
verbal  fallacy.  For  what  arc  these  single  objects  or  individual  ideas, 
of  which  the  senses  are  competent  to  lake  cognizance,  and  beyond 
which  the  understanding  can  never  advance  a  step?  Neither  more 
nor  less  than  complex  and  general  ideas,  which  imply  all  the  same 
intellectual  impossibilities  of  comparing,  judging,  distinguishing,  &c. 
#./,  of  perceiving  a  number  of  diversified  relations,  of  connecting  the 
MANY  into  the  one,  which  are  objected  to  the  more  deliberate  and 
formal  acts  of  understanding  and  reason.  The  mind,  say  they,  can 
perceive  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  that  is,  it  may  perceive  a  square  or 
a  triangle,  but  it  cannot  compare  them  together,  or  perceive  their 
proportions,  because  to  do  this,  it  must  attend  to  different  ideas  at 
once.  Yet  what  is  this  individual  idea  of  a  square,  for  instance,  but 
an  idea  of  given  lines,  their  direction,  equality,  connection,  &c.  all 


to  Iht  iimc  purpotc  Hobbei'i  Human  Nature,  p.  i;,  and   Levtattun,  p. 
erVeley'i   rrinciplei  or  Human   Koowledge,  p.    1  $  and   24.      Hume  s 
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Trcxtite,  p.  46.     Helvetia!  on  the  Mind,  p.  10,  uid  CondUlac's ^ogic,  p.  54. 
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which  must  be  combined  together  in  the  mtod,  before  it  can  postibly 
form  any  idea  of  the  object  ?  Mr.  Tooke  layt,  the  complexity  is  in 
the  term.  I  should  say,  the  individuality  ii  in  the  term,  that  is,  in 
the  application  of  one  name  to  a  collective  idea,  which  superficial 
rcasoners,  at  once  the  slaves  of  idle  juradox  and  vulgar  prejudice, 
have  therefore  imagined  to  be  oT»e  thing.  The  whole  error  of  thii 
system  has,  indeed,  ariiten  from  considering  ideas  themselves,  or  chose 
particular  object<i,  which  are  marked  by  a  single  name,  or  strike  at 
once,  and  in  a  ma&s,  upon  the  senses,  as  simple  things.  But  there  is 
no  one  of  these  particular  ideas,  as  they  are  called,  which  is  not  an 
aggregate  of  many  tilings,  or  that  can  subsist  fur  a  moment  but  in  the 
under ittanding.  By  destroying  the  com{>08ition  of  ideas,  all  ideas  as 
well  as  all  combinations  of  ideas,  would  be  completely  and  for  ever 
banished  from  the  mind  ;  which  would  be  left  a  mere  iahula  raja,  a 
blank,  indeed,  or  would  at  all  times  strialy  resemble  what  Mr.  Locke 
describes  it  to  be  in  its  original  state,  *  a  dark  closet  with  a  little 
glimmering  of  light  let  tn  through  the  loop-holes  of  the  senses/ 

Writers,  in  general,  who  have  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  faculty  besides  the  senties,  have  applied  themselves  to  shew 
that,  besides  particular  ideas  or  objects,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  the 
understanding  to  explain  the  perception  of  the  relations  between  them. 
My  purpose  is  to  shew  that  the  same  ()erce|>tJon  of  relation,  the  same 
understanding  is  implied  in  the  very  ideas  or  objects  themselves.  To 
have  sensations  is  not  to  compare  them,  that  is,  seosadon  and  under* 
standing  are  not  the  same  thing.  To  have  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  our  sensationB,  that  is,  ideas  and  understanding  are  the  same 
thing. 

I  can  conceive  then  of  a  being  endued  with  the  power  of  sensation, 
BO  as  to  receive  the  direct  impressions  of  outward  objects,  and  also 
with  memory,  so  as  to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  lime,  as  they 
were  severally  and  unconnectedly  presented,  yet  without  any  signs  of 
understanding.  The  state  of  such  a  being  would  be  that  of  animal 
life,  and  something  more  (with  the  addition  of  memory),  but  it  would 
not  amount  to  intellect.  As  this  distinction  is  rather  difficult  to  be 
explained,  L  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  express  it  in  any  way  I  can, 
and  without  sacrificing  to  the  graces.  Suppose  a  number  of  animal- 
culz,  as  a  heap  of  mites  in  a  rotten  cheese,  lying  as  close  together  as 
they  possibly  can  (though  the  example  should  be  of  something  more 
*  drossy  and  divisible  *  of  something  less  reasonable,  approaching 
nearer  to  pure  sensation  than  we  can  conceive  of  any  creature  that 
exercises  the  functions  of  the  meanest  instinct).  No  one  will  contend 
chat  in  this  heap  of  living  matter  there  is  any  idea  or  intimation  of  the 
number,  position,  or  intricate  involutioni  of  that  little,  lively,  restless 
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tribe.  This  idea  is  evidently  not  contuned  in  any  of  the  parte 
ieparacely,  nor  in  it  contained  in  all  uf  them  put  together.  That  is^ 
the  aggregate  of  many  actual  sensations  is,  we  here  plainly  see,  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the  collective  idea,  comprehension  or  con- 
scioiuness  of  those  sensations,  as  connecied  together  into  one  whole, 
or  of  any  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  We  may  go  on  multiplying 
sensations  to  the  end  uf  time,  without  ever  advancing  one  step  in  the 
other  process,  or  producing  a  single  thought.  But  in  what,  I  would 
ask,  does  this  supposition  differ  from  that  of  many  distinct  particles  of 
matter,  full  of  animation,  tumbling  about,  and  pressing  against  each 
other,  in  the  same  brain,  except  that  we  make  use  of  this  brain  as  a 
common  medium  to  unite  their  difTerent  desultory  actions  in  the  same 
general  principle  of  thought  or  consciousness — that  is,  understanding  ? 
Or,  if  this  comparison  should  be  thought  not  courtly  enough,  let  us 
imagine  one  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  full  faced,  comely  wax-figureH,  siictog 
in  its  chair  of  sute,  to  be  suddenly  endued  with  life  and  physical 
organization  but  nothing  more.  Such  an  unaccountable  /utuj  nature 
would  answer  exactly  to  the  theory  of  modem  meuphysicians,  or 
would  be  capable  of  receiving  feelings  or  impresaions  by  its  different 
organs,  but  would  be  totally  void  of  any  reflection  upon  them.  It 
would  be  only  a  bloated  mass  of  listless  sensation,  a  sordid  compound 
of  proud  Hcsh  and  irritable  humours,  a  mere  animal  existence,  a  living 
automation,  crawling  all  over  with  morbid  feelings,  but  without  the 
least  ray  of  understanding,  or  any  knowledge  of  itself  or  of  the  things 
around,  incapable  of  consistency  of  character  or  purpose,  of  foresight, 
deliberation,  sympathy,  and  of  all  that  distinguishes  human  reason  or 
dignifies  human  nature ! 

Besides  actual,  sensible  impressions,  I  suppose  that  there  is  a 
common  principle  of  thought,  a  superintending  faculty,  which  alone 
perceives  the  relations  of  things  and  enables  us  to  comprehend  their 
connections,  forms,  and  masses.  This  faculty  is  properly  the  under- 
standing, and  it  is  by  means  of  this  faculty  that  man  indeed  becomes 
a  reasonable  soul.  Without  this  surrounding  and  forming  power,  we 
could  never  conceive  the  idea  of  any  ooe  object,  as  of  a  table  or  a 
chair,  a  blade  of  gr.isfi  or  a  grain  of  sand.  Kvery  one  of  these  includes 
a  certain  configuration,  hardness,  colour,  size,  &c.  i.e.  impressions  of 
different  things,  received  by  different  senses,  which  must  be  put 
together  by  the  understanding  before  they  can  be  referred  to  any 
particular  object,  or  considered  as  one  idea.  Without  this  faculty,  alt 
our  ideas  would  be  necessarily  decomposed,  and  crumbled  down  into 
their  original  elements  and  fluxional  parts.  We  could  assuredly  in 
this  case  never  connect  the  different  links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning 
together,  for  the  very  links  of  which  this  chain  must  consist  would  be 
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ground  to  powder.  Wc  could  neithrr  form  any  comparison  bctwten 
our  ideas,  nor  have  any  ideas  to  compare.  There  would  be  aa  infinite 
divisibility  in  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  of 
material  objects,  bach  separate  impression  must  remain  absolutely 
simple  and  distinct,  unknown  to  and  unconscious  of  the  rest,  shut  up 
in  the  narrow  cell  of  its  own  individuality.  No  two  of  these  atomic 
impressions  could  ever  club  together  to  form  even  a  sensible  point, 
much  less  should  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  masses  or 
nominal  descriptions  of  things.  The  most  that  sensation  could  possibly 
do  for  us  would  be  to  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  of  some  of  those 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  as  of  colour  or 
pretisure,  though  not  as  a  general  notion  or  diffused  feeling,  for  it  Is 
certain  that  no  one  impression  could  ever  contain  more  than  the  tinge 
of  a  single  ray  of  light,  or  the  ]>uncture  of  a  single  particle  of  matter. 
Perhaps  we  might  in  this  way  be  supposed  to  possess  an  infinite 
number  of  microscopic  impressions  and  fractions  of  ideas,  but  there 
being  nothing  to  arrange  or  bind  tliem  together,  the  whole  would 
present  onty  a  disjointed  mass  of  blind,  unconscious  confusion.  All 
nature,  all  objects,  all  parts  of  all  objecti,  would  be  equally  *  without 
form  and  void,'  The  mind  alone  u  formalivf,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Kant ;  or  it  is  that  which  by  its  pervading  and  elastic  energy  unfolds 
and  expands  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and  consistency  to  them,  that 
assigns  to  every  part  its  proper  place,  and  fixes  it  there,  and  that 
frames  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  under- 
standing alone  that  perceives  relation,  but  every  object  i^  made  up  of 
a  bundle  of  relations.  In  short,  there  is  no  object  or  idea  which 
does  not  consist  of  a  number  of  parts  arranged  in  a  certain  manner, 
but  of  this  arrangement  the  parts  themselves  cannot  be  sensible.  To 
make  each  part  conscious  of  its  relation  to  all  the  rest  is  to  suppose  an 
infinite  number  of  intellects  instead  of  one  ;  and  to  say  that  a  know- 
ledge or  perception  of  each  part  separately  itfiihoui  a  reference  to  the 
rest  can  produce  a  conception  of  the  whole,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Ideas  then  are  the  offspring  of  the  undersunding,  not  of  the  senses. 
An  idea  necessarily  implies,  not  only  a  number  of  distinct  positive 
impressions,  but  some  bond  of  union  between  them,  some  internal 
conscious  principle  to  which  they  are  alike  communicated,  and  which 
grasps,  overlooks,  and  comprehends  the  whole.  The  idea  of  a  square, 
for  example,  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the  compound  impression 
made  by  the  figure  on  the  senses.  For  the  immediate  impression  of 
any  one  of  the  sides  cannot,  as  a  mere  sensation,  be  accompanied 
with  an  additional  knowledge  or  reflex  image  of  the  remaining  three 
•ides,  but  ia  a  perfectly  distinct,  physical  thing;    neither  can  the 
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actual  co-«xi8teoce  of  all  these  impressions  be  accompanied  with  a 
coB9ciousoc«3  of  thcir  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  i.e.  with  an  idea 
of  the  whole,  without  fiupposing  some  general  representative  facul^t 
to  which  these  distinct  impressions  are  referred. 

Otherwise,  different  impressions  made  on  the  same  organized  or 
sentient  being  would  no  more  produce  the  slightest  continuity  of 
thought  or  idea  of  the  same  object  than  different  physical  impressions 
conveyed  to  different  organized  beings  would  produce  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  these  different  objects  or  of  the  relations  between 
them.  If  to  have  sensations  were  the  same  thing  as  to  compare  them, 
then  different  persons  seeing  different  objects  might  without  any 
communication  make  an  exact  comparison  between  them.  If  to  have 
the  sensible  impression  of  the  different  parts  of  an  object  were  the 
same  thing  as  to  form  an  idea  of  it,  then  different  persons  looking  at 
the  two  halves  of  any  object  would  be  able  to  compound  an  idea  of 
the  whole  between  them,  though  each  of  them  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  in  the  other's  mind.  Unless  we 
suppose  some  faculty  of  this  sort  which  opens  a  direct  communication 
between  our  perceptions,  so  that  the  same  thinking  principle  is  at  the 
same  time  cognisant  of  dilTerent  impressions,  and  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  it  seems  a  thing  impossible  to  conceive  bow  any  com- 
parison can  take  place  between  different  impressions  existing  at  the 
same  time,  or  between  our  pust  and  prescni  impressions,  or  ever  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  saying,  *  J  perceive  such  and  such  objects, 
/  remember  such  and  such  events,*  since  these  different  impressions 
are  evidently  referred  to  the  same  conscious  being,  which  very  idea 
of  iodividuality  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  conceived  of,  if 
there  were  no  other  connection  between  our  perceptions,  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  particles  of  matter  on 
which  they  arc  actually  impressed,  or  from  *a  physical  consideration 
of  the  senses  and  the  mind/  The  mind  in  this  case  consisting  of 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  material  points,  each  part  would 
be  sensible  of  the  corresponding  part  of  any  object  which  might  be 
impressed  upon  it,  but  could  certainly  know  nothing  of  the  impression 
which  was  made  on  any  other  part  of  the  same  organic  substance, 
except  by  its  communication  to  the  same  general  principle  of  under- 
standing. Ideas  would  exist  in  the  mind,  like  tapestry  figures  or 
jnctures  in  a  gallery,  without  a  spectator.  On  this  hypothesis,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr,  Horne  Tooke,  that  it  would  bie  as  absurd 
to  talk  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  star  ;  for  each  impression 
or  sensation  must  be  hi  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  unconneaed  vrith 
the  rest,  as  the  stars  that  compose  a  constellation.  One  idea  or 
impression  would  have  no  more  connection  with  any  other,  than  if  it 
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were   parcel   of  another  intellect,  or   floated  in  the  region  of  the 
rooon.^ 

It  is  straoge  that  Mr.  Locke  should  rank  amon^  simple  ideas  that 
of  number,  which  he  defines  to  be  the  idea  of  unity  repeated.  But 
how  the  impression  of  succesaivc  or  distinct  units  should  e?cr  give 
the  idea  of  repetition^  unless  the  former  instancei:  are  borne  in  mind, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  conception.  There  might  be  an  endless 
transition  front  one  unit  to  another,  but  no  addition  made  or  ideal 
aggregate  formed.  As  well  might  wc  suppose,  that  a  body  of  an 
inch  diameter,  by  shifting  from  place  to  place,  may  enlarge  its 
dimensions  to  a  foot  or  a  mile,  as  that  a  succession  of  units,  perceived 
separately,  should  produce  the  complex  idea  of  multitude.  On  the 
mechanical  hypothesis,  the  mind  can  receive  or  attend  to  but  one 
impression  at  a  time,  and  the  idea  oi  number  would  be  too  mighty 
for  iu  Though  Mr.  Locke  constantly  supposes  the  mind  to  perceive 
relations,  and  explains  its  common  operations  on  this  priDclpfe,  there 
is  but  one  place  in  his  work  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  upon 
the  point  of  discovering  that  this  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of, 
and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  our  ideas  whatever.  He  says,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  Power,  which  he  classes  among 
simple  ideas,  *  1  confess  power  includes  in  it  some  iiW  of  reiation 
{a  relation  to  action  or  change),  as,  indeed,  which  of  our  ideas,  of 

'  *  L.iitl)',  that  tlierc  i>  lunic  unc  principle  ur  lubtunce,  ibiulutely  limplc  ia  its 
naturr,  ami  iliitinct  from  cvtry  compotition  of  matter,  which  is  the  uat  of  thought, 
the  soul  of  m3n,  and  the  bond  of  our  exiitencc,  will  appear  evirleiit  to  aoy  one  who 
coniidcra  ihe  nature  of  judirmeDt  and  comparitott  •  where  both  tenna  of  the  one, 
and  both  branchca  of  the  other  muit  be  apprchenited  together,  in  order  to  deter* 
mine  between  them.  Let  one  man  be  ever  ao  well  acquainteti  with  St.  Peter"!  at 
Rome,  and  another  with  St.  Paul'i  in  London,  they  can  never  tell  which  is  the 
brger,  the  handsomer,  or  rnnke  any  other  comparison  between  the  two  buildings 
by  virtue  uf  this  knowledge.  But  you  will  say,  the  one  may  communicate  hit 
knowlctige  to  the  other  t  but  then  that  other  hat  the  idea  of  both  before  him  io 
hii  imaginatioo,  ami  it  is  from  this  that  he  formi  his  jur^gment.  Nor  ii  the  case 
difFercot  with  respect  to  the  parti  of  a  percipient  bclaj;:  let  the  idea  of  an  elepbaot 
be  impressed  upon  particle  a,  and  that  of  i  mouse  upon  particle  ^,  they  can  never 
know  either  Jointly  or  separately  which  is  the  larger  creature  :  nor  can  a  judge- 
ment be  formeii  till  the  ideas  of  both  coincide  in  one  and  the  aame  individual. 
This  is  the  common  sense  of  manlunri.  For  when  wc  make  use  of  the  pronouns, 
I,  He,you,&c.and  %Ay^  i  heard  mucM  a  lotaJ ;  J  lau/ tucA  a  tigAt ;  tr  Jill  lutk  a 
icflwr/M ;  are  not  these  iliff^crenC  imprcHions  all  referred  by  implication  to  the 
same  simple  individual  ?  Or  were  I  to  say,  that  in  looking  at  «  chess-board  for 
instance,  one  part  of  me  saw  the  yellow  king,  another  the  black,  another  the 
queen,  another  the  biabop,  and  lo  on,  ibould  1  not  be  laughed  at  by  every  body  as 
not  knowing  what  I  was  talking  about?' — Tucker's  Light  of  Nature  pumied, 
chapter  on  the  In-lepemlcnt  Existence  of  Mind.  See  also  Rousseau's  reasoning  In 
Answer  to  Hctvetiui,  Emile:,  tom.  3.  And  Bentley'i  Sermons  al  the  Boyle 
Lectnre. 
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what  kind  soever,  when  attentively  considered,  does  not  ?  For  our  ideas 
of  extension,  duration,  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them 
a  secret  relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and  modon  have  somethtDg 
relative  in  thcni  much  more  visibly  ;  and  sensible  aualities,  as  colours 
and  smells,  what  are  they  but  the  powers  of  different  bodies  to 
relation  to  our  perception  ?  And  if  considered  in  the  things  them- 
selves, do  they  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion 
of  the  parts?  All  which  include  some  kind  of  relation  in  them. 
Our  idea,  therefore,  of  power,  I  think,  may  well  have  a  place 
amongst  other  simple  ideas,  and  be  considered  as  one  of  them,  being 
one  of  those  that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of 
substances.' — Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  vol.  1.  p.  234. 

That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  power,  though 
confessedly  complex,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  as  dejfending  on 
the  changes  we  observe  produced  by  one  thing  on  another,  is  to 
pau  for  a  simple  idea,  because  it  has  as  good  a  right  10  this  denomina- 
tion as  other  complex  ideas,  which  are  usually  classed  as  simple  ones. 
It  is  thus  that  the  inquiring  mind  seems  to  be  always  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  truth  :  but  timidity,  or  indolence,  or  prejudice,  makes  us 
shrink  back,  unwilling  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  fathomless  abyss. 

I  have  thus  given  the  best  account  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
give  of  the  understanding,  as  that  conscious,  comprehensive  principle, 
which  is  the  source  not  only  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  but  which 
is  implied  in  every  possible  idea  of  the  mind,  or  conception  even  of 
sensible  objects.  Every  such  object,  it  has  been  shewn,  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  individual  impressions,  yet  how  these  perfectly 
detached,  and  desultory  impressions  should  of  themselves  contain 
or  produce  a  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  of  their 
order,  number,  likeness,  distances,  limits,  &c.  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  connected  into  one  whole — without  being  first  communicated 
to  the  same  conscious  principle  of  thought,  10  one  diffusive,  and  yet 
self-centered  intellect,  one  undivided  active  spirit,  co-extended  with 
the  object,  and  yet  ever  present  to  itself,  that 

*  Thrilh  in  each  nerve,  and  live»  along  the  line,' 

it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  There  is  no  idea  that  is  not  evolved  from 
this  CO  instantaneous  power  in  the  mind.  The  activity  which  Shake- 
speare ascribes  to  ytrieJ  is  not  greater  than  that  which  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  meanest  thought.  *  Jove's  light*nings  more 
momentary  and  sight-outruDDing  are  not !  ' 

Ak  Engush  Metaphvsicun. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 
(ON  ABSTRACTION) 

Tkt  MttHtHg  CAnmitle.}  [/fpri/ 8,  1814. 

1  AM  aware  that  the  long  digression  on  Che  formacioa  of  our  ideas, 
with  which  I  troubled  you  in  my  last,  will  be  looked  upon  as  rhapsody 
and  extravagance  by  the  strictest  sect  of  those  who  arc  called  phito- 
iopfaers.  The  understanding  has  been  set  aside  by  these  ingenious 
persons  as  an  awkward  incumbrance,  since  they  conceived  it  practic- 
able to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of  thought  and  reason  by  a 
succession  of  iodividual  images  and  sensible  points.  The  fine  network 
of  the  mind,  the  intellectual  cords  that  bind  and  hold  our  scattered 
perceptions  together,  and  form  the  living  line  of  communication 
between  them,  ore  dissolved  and  vanish  before  the  clear  light  of 
modem  metaphysics,  as  the  gossamer  is  dissipated  by  the  sun.  The 
adepts  in  this  system  smile  at  the  contradictions  involved  in  the 
supposition  of  perceiving  the  relations  between  different  things,  and 
siy  that  the  common  theory  of  the  understanding  leads  to  the 
absurdity  that  the  mind  may  attend  to  two  ideas  at  once,  which  is 
with  them  impossible.  What  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  is, 
that  if  the  mind  cannot  have  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time,  it  can 
never  have  any,  since  all  the  ideas  wc  know  of  consist  of  more  than 
one ;  and  though  the  conviction  we  have  of  attending  to  different 
impressions  at  once,  when  we  compare,  distinguish,  judge,  reason.  Sec. 
has  been  gratuitously  resolved  into  a  deception  of  the  mind,  mistaking 
a  rapid  succession  of  objects  for  a  joint  conception  of  them,  yet  it 
will  hardly  be  pretended  that  wc  deceive  ourselves  in  thinking  we 
have  any  ideas  at  all.  Whether  the  advocates  for  t}iis  hypothesis 
will  sit  down  contented  under  the  total  dissipation  of  all  thought,  the 
utter  privation  of  all  ideas,  to  which,  by  their  own  arguments,  they 
will  have  reduced  themselves,  it  remains  for  them  to  determine.  Wc 
have  seen  that  Mr.  Tooke  resolves  the  complexity  of  our  ideas  into 
the  complexity  of  the  terms  made  use  of.  How  a  term  can  be 
complex,  otherwise  than  from  the  complexity  of  itB  meaning,  that 
is,  of  the  idea  attached  to  it,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand. 
Other  writers,  to  avoid  the  seeming  contradiction  of  supposing  the 
mind  to  divide  its  attention  t>etween  different  objects,  have  suggested 
the  instant  of  its  passing  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  true  point  of 
comparison  between  them  ;  or  that  the  time  when  it  had  the  idea  of 
both  together,  was  the  time  when  it  had  an  idea  of  neither.  To 
ftoch  absurdities  are  ingenious  men  driven  by  setting  up  argument 
against  fact,  and  denying  the  most  obvious  truths  for  which  they 
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SDDOC  account,  like  the  sophist  who  denied  the  existence  of  motion, 
because  he  could  not  underKtaod  its  nature.  It  might  perhaps  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  build  systems  and  lay  down 
learned  propositions  oa  the  principle  that  the  mind  can  comprehend 
but  one  idea  at  a  time,  to  say  that  they  consequently  cao  have  no 
meaning  in  what  they  write,  since  when  they  begin  a  sentence,  they 
cannot  have  the  least  idea  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  and  by  the  time 
they  get  there,  must  toully  forget  the  beginning. — *  Peace  to  all 
such.'i 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  justly  complains  of  the  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  laxity  of  Mr.  Lockers  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  abstract  ideas, 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  hira  that  it  is  therefore  '  very  dilTerent  from 
that  incomparable  author's  usual  method  of  proceeding/ — See  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  &c. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine,  from  Mr.  Locke's  varioiu 
statements,  whether  he  really  supposed  the  abstraction  to  be  in  the 
ideas,  or  merely  in  the  ternu.  There  is  none  of  this  wavering  and 
perplexity  in  the  minds  of  his  French  commcotator&,  none  of  this 
suspicion  of  error,  and  anxious  desire  to  correct  it ;  no  unforeseen 
objections  arise  to  stagger  their  natural  confidence  in  themselves ;  it 
is  all  the  same  light,  airy,  self-complacency,  not  a  speck  is  seen  to 
sully  the  clear  sky  of  their  philosophy,  not  a  wrinkle  disturbs  the 
smooth  and  smiling  current  of  their  thoughts.  In  the  Logic  of  the 
Abbe  Condillac,  that  manual  of  the  modem  sciolist,  the  question  of 
abstract  ideas  is  settled  and  cleared  from  all  difficulties,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  with  as  little  expence  of  thought,  time,  and  trouble,  as 
possible.     The  Abbe  demonstrates  with  ease. 

•  But  what  in  truth,*  he  asks,  •  is  the  reality  which  a  general  and 
abstract  idea  has  in  the  mind?  It  is  nothing  but  a  name;  or  if  it  is 
any  thing  more,  it  necessarily  ceases  to  be  abstract  and  general.  If 
in  thinking  of  a  man  in  general  I  contemplate  anything  in  this  word, 
besidefi  the  mere  denomination,  it  can  only  be  by  representing  to 
myself  some  one  man ;  and  a  man  can  00  more  be  a  man  in  the 
abstract  in  my  mind  than  in  nature.     Abstract  ideas  are  therefore 

*  So  licile  hu  this  principle  of  the  oniry  of  thought  and  contcioDiocBt  been  amlcr* 
■tood,  that  c\'cn  Profcstor  Stewart,  the  great  cbampIoD  of  the  intctUcttiil  philoiophy, 
utterly  reject*  it,  »nd  iuppo»ei  that  the  i>ieu  which  the  mind  forrai  of  any  viiible 
figure  it  nothing  but  1  rapid  lucceaiion  of  ihe  idea)  of  the  «everal  parts.  S«e  his 
rc*to[iing  on  thii  lubjecl  molt  ably  confuted  in  3  work  lately  publtihcd,  entitled 
'  An  Easay  on  Coniciouinew,  by  John  Fcarn,*— Thii  Euay,  in  ipite  of  the  diiad- 
wantagc  of  the  mechanical  hypothetia  with  which  it  ■•  encumbered,  and  the 
technical  obscurity  of  the  fttyle,  containt,  I  think,  more  close  and  oiiginsl  obterva- 
tion  on  the  individual  procetsei  of  the  hainan  mind,  thsn  say  work  publiahed  in 
this  country  in  the  last  Afty  years. 
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only  deaoroioationB.  Thii  confirms  what  we  have  already  demon- 
strated, how  necessary  words  arc  to  us  ;  for  if  we  bad  no  general 
terms,  we  should  have  no  abstract  ideas ;  if  we  bad  no  abstract  ideas, 
we  should  have  neither  genera  nor  speciej  ;  and  without  genera  and 
tfuc'uj^  we  could  reason  ui>on  nothing.  To  speak,  ro  reaiton,  to  form 
general  and  abstract  ideas,  are  then  in  fact  the  same  thing;  and  this 
truth,  simple  ae  it  ia,  might  pass  for  a  discovery.  Ceruinly,  men  in 
general  have  not  even  had  a  notion  of  it.' — Logic,  p.  136. 

Now,  in  order  to  prevent  these  genera  and  speciej,  and  alt  rational 
ideas  along  with  them,  from  being  precipitated  into  the  empty  abyss 
of  words  prepared  for  them  by  these  philosophers,  it  may  be  proper 
to  ask  one  question,  viz.  if  we  have  no  idea  of  genera  and  tpeciett  or 
of  what  different  things  have  in  common  or  alike,  that  is,  if  the  idea  is 
nothing  but  the  name,  how  is  it  that  we  know  when  to  apply  the 
same  general  name  to  different  particulars,  which  on  this  principle 
can  have  nothing  left  to  connect  them  in  the  mind  ?  For  example, 
take  the  words,  a  tvlite  horte.  Now,  say  they,  it  is  the  terms  which 
are  general  or  common,  but  we  have  no  genera)  or  abstract  idea 
corresponding  to  them.  But  if  we  have  no  general  idea  of  tuhite, 
nor  any  general  idea  of  a  horsty  what  have  we  left  to  guide  us  in 
applying  the  phrase  to  any  but  the  tirst  hor&e,  any  more  thao  in 
applying  the  terms  of  an  unknown  tongue  to  their  respective  objccu  \ 
In  short,  what  is  it  that  *puts  the  same  common  name  into  a  capacity 
of  signifying  many  particulars,'  but  that  common  nature  or  kind  which 
is  conceived  to  belong  to  them  \  Condillac  says,  that  without 
general  terms,  there  would  be  no  general  ideas  ;  it  appears  to  me, 
chat  without  general  ideas  there  could  be  no  general  terms.  Language 
without  this  would  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  proper  names,  and  we 
should  be  as  completely  at  a  loss  to  class  any  object  generally  from 
its  agreement  with  others,  or  to  say  at  sight,  this  is  a  man,  this  is  a 
horse,  as  to  know  whether  we  Hhould  call  the  first  man  we  accident- 
ally met  in  the  fitreet  by  the  name  of  .lohn  or  Thomas.  The  very 
existence  of  language  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  power  ot 
abstraction  in  the  human  mind. 

It  is  80  far  from  being  true,  according  to  the  modern  philosophy, 
that  we  have  neither  complex  nor  general  ideas,  that,  I  think,  it  may 
be  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  we  have  and  can  have  no  others, 
I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  ever  to 
arrive  at  general  or  abstract  ideas  by  beginning  in  Mr.  Locke's 
method  with  particular  images.  This  faculty  of  abstraction  is  by 
most  writers  considered  as  a  sort  of  artificial  refinement  upon  our 
other  ideaa,  as  an  excrescence  no  ways  contained  in  the  common 
impressions  of  things,  nor  necessary  to  the  common  purposes  of  life  ; 
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18  by  Mr.  Locke  altogfther  denied  to  be  among  the  faLuIties  ot 
tes.      It  is  described  as  the  ornament  and  top-addition  of  the  mind 


and 

brutes.      It  is  described  as  the  ornament  ;ind  top-a -  _  

of  man,  which  proceeding  from  simple  (tensaiions  upwards  i«  gradually 
sublimed  ioto  the  abstract  notions  of  things  :  — 

*So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  ttalk,  from  thence  iht  leaves 
More  airy,  last  th?  bright  consummate  flower.' 

On  the  contrary,  1  conceive  that  all  our  notions,  from  first  to  la«t, 
are  (strictly  speaking)  general  andabstractt  not  absolute  or  particular; 
and  that  to  have  a  perfectly  distinct  idea  of  any  one  individual  object  or 
concrete  existence,  either  as  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
the  difTerences  belonging  to  it,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  would  require  an  unlimited  power  of  comprehension  in  the  human 
miod,  which  is  imposcible.  All  particular  things  consist  of,  and  even 
lead  to,  an  inHnite  number  of  other  things.  Abstraction  is  therefore  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  comprehensive  faculty, 
and  mixes  itself,  more  or  less,  with  every  act  of  the  understanding, 
of  whatever  kind,  during  every  moment  of  its  existence.  The  same 
fallacy  has  led  to  the  rejection  of  abstract  and  general  ideas  which 
has  led  to  the  rejection  of  complex  ones  ^iz.  that  of  supposing 
sensible  images  to  be  perfectly  Rimpic  or  individual  things.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  one  idea  of  an  individual  object  which  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  general  and  imperfect  notion  of  it  :  for  as 
there  is  no  such  idea  which  docs  not  relate  to  a  number  of  com- 
plicated impressions  and  their  connections,  so  we  can  conceive  the 
whole  of  no  one  object.  Again,  there  is  no  idea  of  a  particular 
quality  of  any  object,  which  is  perfectly  simple  and  definite,  but  the 
result  of  a  number  of  sensible  impressions  of  the  same  sort,  classed 
together  by  the  mind  under  the  abstract  notion  of  likeness,  or  of  some- 
thing common  between  tbem,  without  attending  to  thdr  difference  b 
other  respects. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  not,  I  confess,  very  obvious  at  first 
sight,  and  requires  strong  and  clear  proof,  but  it  also  admits  of  it. 
The  only  way  to  defend  our  common  sense  against  the  sophisms  of 
the  moderns  is  to  retort  their  own  analytical  disiioctions  upon 
them. 

In  looking  at  any  object,  as  at  St.  James's  Palace,  for  example,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  impression  I  have  of  it  is  a  perfectly 
distinct,  precise,  and  definite  idea,  in  which  abstraction  or  generalisa- 
tion has  no  concern.  Now  it  appears  to  me  an  easy  matter  to  shew 
chat  this  sensible  image  of  a  particular  building  is  itself  but  a  vague 
and  confused  notion,  fwt  one  precise,  individual  impression,  or  any 
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number  of  impressions,  distinctly  perceived.  For  I  would  demand 
of  any  one  who  thinks  his  senses  furoish  him  with  these  infallible  and 
perfect  images  of  thingH,  free  from  all  contradiction  and  perplexity, 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  of  the  object 
before  him  ?  For  insunce,  is  the  knowledge  which  he  has  that  St. 
James's  Palace  is  larger  than  the  houses  which  are  near  it,  owing  to 
his  perceiving,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye,  all  the  bricks  of  which  the 
front  is  composed,  or  can  be  not  tell  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
windows  of  different  sizes,  without  distinctly  counting  them?  Let 
us  even  suppose  that  he  has  this  exact  knowledge,  yet  this  will  not 
be  enough  unless  he  has  also  a  distinct  perception  of  the  number  and 
size  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  each  window,  and  of  every  mark,  stain, 
or  dent  in  each  brick,  otherwise,  his  idea  of  each  of  these  particulars 
will  still  be  general,  and  his  most  substantial  knowledge  built  on 
shadows,  that  is,  composed  of  a  number  of  parts,  of  the  parts  of  which 
he  has  no  knowledge.  In  the  same  manner  that  I  form  an  idea  of 
Sc  Jameses  Palace,  I  can  form  an  idea  of  Pall-Mall,  of  the  adjoining 
streets,  of  Westminster,  and  London,  of  Paris,  of  France,  and 
England,  and  of  the  different  cities  and  kingdoms  of  the  world.  At 
least,  I  do  not  Eiee  the  point  of  separation  in  this  progressive  scale  of 
our  ideas.  May  I  not  be  able,  in  looking  out  of  my  window,  to 
distinguish,  Briit,  a  certain  object  in  the  distance,  then  that  it  ii  a, 
man,  then  that  it  is  a  person  whom  I  know,  and  all  this  before  I  ca 
distinguish  his  particular  features ;  and  after  I  can  distinguish  those 
features,  what  do  I  know  or  see  of  them,  except  their  general 
form,  expression,  and  effect  ?  Litde  or  nothing.  Let  any  one,  who 
is  not  an  artist,  or  let  any  one  who  ia,  attempt  to  give  an  outline  from 
memory  of  the  features  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  he  will  feel 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Yet  though  he  does  not  know  the  exact 
turn  of  any  one  feature,  he  will  instantly,  and  without  fail,  recognise] 
the  person  the  moment  he  meets  him  in  the  street,  and  that  often, 
merely  from  catching  .i  glimpse  of  some  part  of  his  dress,  or  from 
peculiarity  of  motion,  though  he  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  define  in 
what  this  peculiarity  consists,  or  to  account  for  its  impression  on  him. 
We  may  be  said  to  have  a  particular  knowledge  of  things,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  parts  which  we  distinguish  in  them.  But  the 
real  ultimate  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  is  and  must  be  general, 
that  is,  made  up  of  masses,  not  of  points,  a  mere  confused  result  of  a 
number  of  impressions,  not  analysed  by  the  mind,  since  there  is  no 
object  which  docs  not  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and  we 
have  not  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  ideas,  answering  to  them. 
The  knowledge  of  every  finite  being  rests  in  generals,  and  if  we  think 
to  exclude  all  generality  from  our  ideas  of  things,  aj  implying  a  want 
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of  perfect  truth  and  clearnesfi.  it  will  be  impOHibie  for  the  mind  to 
form  an  idea  of  any  one  object  whatcrer.  Let  any  person  try  the 
experiment  of  counting  a  Rock  of  sheep  driven  fast  by  him»  and  he 
will  soon  find  his  imagination  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
succestioD  of  objects,  and  his  idea  of  a  positive  number  slide  into  the 
general  notion  of  multitude.  But  because  there  are  more  objects 
passing  before  him  than  he  can  possibly  count,  he  will  not,  therefore, 
think  that  there  are  none,  nor  will  the  word,  jiock^  present  to  hii 
mind  a  mere  name  without  any  idea  corresponding  to  it.  Every  act 
of  the  attention,  every  object  we  see  or  think  of,  offers  a  proof  of 
the  same  kind. 

These  remarks  will  be  found  to  contain  the  answer  to  the  common 
argument  used  on  this  subject,  that  in  thinking  of  a  man  in  general, 
we  must  always  conceive  of  a  man  of  a  particular  size  and  figure. 
Now  if  it  be  meant  that  when  we  pronounce  the  word  man^  we  have 
either  no  idea  at  all,  or  a  distinct  and  perfect  one  of  an  entire  iigure 
of  a  man  with  all  its  partK  and  proportions,  it  would  amount  to  a 
knowledge,  which  no  sculptor  or  painter  ever  had  of  any  one  figure 
of  which  he  was  the  most  thorough  master,  and  which  he  had 
immediately  before  him.  Or  if  it  be  only  meant  that  we  think  of  a 
particular  height,  which  must  be  a  precise,  positive,  determinate 
idea,  even  this  supposition  may  in  the  same  way  be  shewn  to  be 
exceedingly  fallacious,  and  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  our 
ideas.  For  take  any  given  height  of  a  roan,  whether  tall,  short,  or 
middle-sized,  and  let  that  height  be  as  visible  as  you  please,  yet  the 
actual  height  to  which  it  amounts  must  be  made  up  of  the  length  of 
the  different  parts,  the  head,  the  face,  the  neck,  the  body,  limb«,  &c, 
all  which  must  be  diaiinctly  added  together  by  the  mind,  before  the 
sum  total  which  they  compose  can  be  pretended  to  be  a  precise, 
definite,  individual  idea.  In  the  impresGton  then  of  a  given  visible 
object,  we  hare  only  a  general  idea  of  something  more  or  less 
extended,  and  never  of  the  precise  length  itself,  for  this  precise 
length  (as  it  is  thought  to  be)  is  necesaariiy  composed  of  a  number  of 
subordinate  lengths,  too  many  and  too  minute  to  be  separately  attended 
to,  or  jointly  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  at  last  loses  itself  in  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  What  sort  of  absolute  certainty  can 
therefore  be  found  in  any  such  image  or  ideas,  I  cannot  well  con- 
ceive :  it  iceras  to  me  like  seeking  for  distinctness  in  the  dancing  of 
insects  in  the  evening  sun,  or  for  fixedness  and  rest  in  the  motion  of 
the  sea.  All  particulars  are  nothing  but  generals,  more  or  less  defined 
according  to  circumstances,  but  never  perfectly  so. 

Lastly,  as  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects  can  only  be  general  notions, 
M  the  ideas  of  sensible  qoalities  are  properly  abstract  ideas  of  likeness 
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or  of  something  common  between  a  number  of  seniible  impreiiions  of 
the  same  class  or  sort.  For  example,  the  idea  I  have  of  the  white- 
ne8«  of  a  marble  statue  is  not  the  idea  of  a  point,  nor  of  any  number 
of  points,  with  all  their  differences  and  circumstances,  but  a  relative 
idea  of  the  colour  of  the  whole  sutue.  Now  in  arriving  at  this 
general  result,  or  in  classing  iu  sensible  impressions  together  as  of  the 
same  sort  or  quality,  the  mind  certainly  is  not  conscious  of  every  stain 
in  the  colour  of  the  marble,  or  streak  that  may  happen  to  vary  it,  or 
of  its  shape  or  size,  or  of  every  difference  of  light  and  shade,  arising 
from  inequality  of  surface.  Sec  Yet  if  the  idea  falls  any  thing  short 
of  this  minute  and  absolute  knowledge,  it  can  only  be  an  imperf«t 
and  abstract  one.  The  idea  of  whiteness  in  the  same  object  (or  as  a 
seneible  quality)  necessarily  implies  the  same  power  of  tf^z/rar/m^yrwn 
particulari  jn  the  mind,  as  the  general  idea  o{  whiteness  taken  from 
dilfcrent  objects,  from  a  white  horse,  a  white  cloud,  a  white  wall,  a 
white  lily,  or  from  all  the  other  white  objects  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  precise  differences  of  form,  size,  and  every  other  actual  cir- 
cumsuncc  in  these  particular  images,  are  as  little  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  in  forming  the  general  idea  of  whiteness,  as  the  differ- 
ences of  shape,  size,  and  colour  in  every  particle  of  the  statue  of 
white  marble  are  to  the  general  impression  of  colour  in  the  whole 
object. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  mind  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  this 
and  other  questions  of  the  same  sort.  The  diflficultics  belonging  to 
the  abstraction,  complexity,  generalization,  &c.  of  our  ideas,  it  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  ever  to  clear  up ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  discard  these  operations  from  the  human  mind,  any  more  than 
we  should  deny  the  existence  of  motion,  of  extension,  or  of  curve 
lines,  because  we  cannot  explain  them.  Matter  alone  seems  to  have 
the  privilege  of  presenting  difliculties  and  contradictions  at  every  torn, 
which  pass  current  under  the  name  of  facts  x  but  the  momeot  any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  the  understanding,  all  the  petulance 
of  logicians  is  up  in  arms  against  it.  The  mind  is  made  the  mark  on 
which  they  vent  all  the  moods  and  figures  of  their  impertinence ;  and 
metaphysical  truth  has,  in  this  respect,  fared  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
the  emblem  of  pure  faith,  in  Drydcn's  fable,  which  *  had  oft  been 
chased — 

With  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aimed  at  her  heart,  was  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.' 

An   English  Metaphysician. 
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The  exhibition  of  this  year  is,  we  thick,  upon  the  whole,  inferior 
to  the  one  or  two  last  exhibitions ;  for  though  the  histonca]  depart- 
ment is  quite  as  respectably  6lled,  there  is  not  the  same  proportion  of 
pleasing  representations  of  common  life,  and  natural  scenery.  In 
spite  of  certain  classical  prejudices,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  this 
which  has  been  the  most  successful  walk  of  the  modern  English 
taichoolv  neglected  for  the  pursuit  of  prize-medals  and  epic  motioiy  which 
Hook  well  in  the  catalogue.  There  is  indeed  u  greater  difference 
between  an  historical  picture,  and  a  picture  of  an  historical  subject, 
than  e\en  some  eminent  painters  seem  to  have  imagined.  But  we 
are,  we  confess,  so  little  refined  in  our  taste,  as  to  prefer  a  good 
imitation  of  common  nature  to  a  bad  imitation  of  the  highest,  or 
rather  to  an  imitation  of  autliing.  Many  oi  the  pictures  exhibited  by 
young  artists  at  this  Institution,  have  shewn  a  capacity  for  correct  and 
happy  delineation  of  actual  objects  and  domestic  incidents,  perhaps 
only  inferior  to  the  master-pieces  of  the  Dutch  school,  from  the  use 
of  a  less  perfect  vehicle,  and  the  want  of  long  practice,  steadily  and 
uniformly  directed  to  the  same  object.  But  in  the  higher,  and  what 
is  rather  atTcctedly  called  the  epic  style  of  an, — in  giving  the  move- 
ments of  the  loftier  and  more  violent  passions,  this  country  has 
not  a  single  painter  to  boast,  who  has  made  even  a  faint  approach 
to  the  excellence  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  We  have  indeed 
a  good  number  of  specimens  of  the  clay-figure,  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  man,  the  anatomical  mechanism,  the  regular  pro- 
portions measured  by  a  two-foot  rule — large  canvasses  covered  with 
stiff  figures  arranged  tn  decent  order,  with  the  characters  and 
story  correctly  expressed  by  uplifted  eyes  or  hands,  according  to 
old  receipt-books  for  the  [lassions,  and  with  all  the  hardness  and 
indcxibility  of  figures  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  over  in  good 
■trong  body  colours,  that  look  as  if  some  of  nature's  Journeymen 
had  made  them,  and  not  made  them  well.  But  we  still  want  a 
Prometheus  to  give  life  to  the  cumbrous  mass,  to  throw  an  intellectual 
light  over  the  opaque  image,  to  embody  the  inmost  refinements  of 
thought  to  the  outward  eye,  to  lay  bare  the  very  soul  of  pattsion. 
fThat  picture  is  oi  little  comparative  vaJue,  which  can  be  completely 
iranjiated  into  another  language,  of  which  the  description  in  a  common 
catalogue  is  as  good,  and  conveys  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  picture 
itself)  for  it  is  the  excellence  of  every  art  to  give  what  can  be  given 
by  00  other,  in  the  same  degree.     Much  less  is  that  picture  to  be 
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esteemed  which  only  injures  and  defaces  the  idea  already  existing  in 
the  mind's  eye,  which  doea  not  come  up  to  the  conception  which 
the  imagination  forms  of  the  subject,  and  substitutes  a  dull  reality  for 
high  sentiment ;  for  the  art  is  in  this  case  an  incumbrance,  not  an 
assistance,  and  interferes  with,  instead  of  adding  to,  the  stock  of  our 
pleasurable  sensations.  But  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point  out  (we 
will  not  say  any  English  picture,  but  certainly)  any  English  painter, 
who  in  heroic  and  classical  composition,  has  risen  to  the  height  of  his 
•subject,  and  answered  the  expectation  of  the  well-informed  spectator, 
or  excited  the  same  impression  by  visible  means  as  had  been  excited  by 
words,  or  by  reflection.  That  this  inferiority  in  English  art  is  not  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  genius,  imagination,  or  passion,  is  proved  sufficiently 
b)'  the  works  of  our  poets  and  dramatic  writers,  which,  in  loftizwss 
and  force,  are  certainly  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  internal  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
English  character,  it  seems  to  be  more  internait  and  (whether  this  is 
owing  to  climate,  habit,  or  physical  constitution)  to  have,  compara- 
tively, a  less  immediate  and  powerful  communication  with  the  organic 
expression  of  passion,  which  exhibits  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
countenance,  and  furnishes  matter  for  the  historic  muse  of  painting. 
The  English  artist  is  instantly  sensible  that  the  flutter,  grinucc,  and 
extravagance  of  the  French  physiognomy,  are  incompatible  with 
high  history ;  and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  explain  in  this  way*  that  is, 
from  the  defect  of  existing  models,  why  the  productions  of  the 
French  school  are  marked  witli  all  the  affectation  of  national  cari- 
cature, or  sink  into  tame  and  lifeless  imitations  of  the  antiaue.  May 
we  not  account  Katisfactorily  for  the  general  defects  of  our  own 
historic  productions  in  a  similar  way, — from  u  certain  inertness  and 
constitutional  phlegm,  which  does  not  habitually  impress  the  workings 
of  the  mind  by  correspondent  traces  on  the  countenance,  and  which 
may  also  render  us  less  sensible  of  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
passion,  even  when  they  are  so  impressed  there  ?  The  irregularity 
of  proportion  and  want  of  symmetry  in  the  structure  of  the  national 
features,  though  it  certainly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  infusing  natural 
grace  and  grandeur  into  the  works  of  art,  rather  accounts  for  our  not 
having  been  able  to  attain  the  exquisite  refinements  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
than  for  our  not  having  rivalled  the  Italian  painters  in  expression. 

The  strongest  exception  to  these  general  remarks  in  the  present 
collection,  is  certainly  Mr.  Bird's  Picture  of  Joby  surrounded  by  his 
friends.  Many  of  the  heads  and  figures  in  this  very  able  com- 
position have  a  strong  and  deeply  infused  tincture  of  true  history. 
The  best  of  them  arc  in  a  mixed  s»le,  which  reminds  us  at  the  same 
time  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  N.  Poussio.     The  three  finest  figures 
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are  undoubtedly  those  of  Job,  and  the  man  aod  woman  seated  on  each 
tide  of  him.  The  couDtcnance  of  Job  displays  a  noble  firmness  with 
a  mixture  of  suppressed  feeling,  not,  perhaps,  suthciently  marked  for 
the  character  or  for  the  interest  of  the  subject.  The  full  grey  drapery 
which  invelopes  his  whole  Hgure,  has  an  admirable  effect,  and  seems 
in  a  manner  to  shroud  him  from  the  attacks  of  external  misfortune,  in 
the  coaftolations  of  his  own  mind.  The  action  of  the  man  on  his 
right  hand,  pointing  with  his  tingcr,  and  indeed  the  whole  figure,  are 
equally  appropriate  and  striking.  The  posture  of  the  man  leaning  on 
a  marble  slab,  is  also  natural  and  picturesc^ue,  though  it  has  too  great 
an  appearance  of  case  and  indifference  for  the  occasion.  The 
drapery  of  this  last  figure  is  remarkably  loose  and  flimsy,  or  what 
the  painters,  we  believe,  call  vuooily.  There  are  several  other  good 
heads  in  the  picture ;  but  both  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  the 
man  behind  the  messenger,  and  the  face  of  the  figure  between  Job  and 
the  front  6gure  in  red,  are  mean  and  vulgar — mere  low  life,  without 
sense  or  dignity.  The  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  messenger, 
who  comes  to  intorm  Job  of  the  last  calamity  that  has  befallen  him, 
is  neither  intelligent  nor  beautifiil ;  and  the  whole  of  the  figure,  both 
by  its  situation  and  the  quantity  of  light  thrown  upon  it,  assumes  a 
prommence  disproportioned  to  its  importance,  and  throws  the  rest  of 
the  composition  into  a  kind  of  half  back-ground.  The  story  is 
illustrated  (whether  with  chronological  propriety  or  not  we  leave  to 
the  critics)  by  a  group  of  figures  just  behind  the  circle  of  Job  and  his 
friends,  carrying  off  the  dead  body  of  one  of  his  children.  The 
great  fault  of  this  picture,  which  displays  much  sense,  character, 
study,  and  invention,  is  the  heaviness  and  monotony  of  the  colour.  It 
U  of  one  uniform  leaden  tone,  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  over  with 
putty,  except  where  a  sudden  transition  tn  a  glaring  red  or  yellow,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  spotty  light,  not  at  all  accounted  for,  serves, 
instead  of  relieving,  to  add  greater  weight  to  that  mechanic  gloom, 
which  affects,  not  the  imagination,  but  the  eye.  We  think  it  right  to 
notice  a  defect  which  may  be  more  easily  remedied  by  attention,  viz. 
that  the  extremities  of  Mr.  Bird's  figures  arc  in  general  very  ill  made 
out* 

Mr.  Alliton*8  large  picture  of  the  tirad  man  rettored  to  life  by  touch- 
tng  the  hones  of  Ehtfia^  deserves  great  praise  both  for  the  choice  and 
originality  of  the  subject,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  i)ic  general 
composition,  and  the  correct  drawing  and  very  great  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure  throughout.  The  figure  of  the  revived  soldier  in 
the  foreground  is  noble  and  striking ;  the  drapery  about  him  is 
equally  well  imagined  and  well  executed.  There  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  head  of  a  young  man  in  a  blue  drapery  with  his  hands  lifted 
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together,  aod  in  the  act  of  attention  to  another,  who  is  pointing  out 
the  miracle,  which  has  much  of  the  simple  dignity  and  pathos  of 
Raphael.  With  respect  to  the  general  colour  and  expression  of  this 
picture,  we  think  it  has  too  much  of  the  look  of  a  rreach  compo- 
sition. The  faces  are  in  the  school  o£  Le  Brun's  heads — theoretical 
diagrams  of  the  passions—not  natural  and  profound  expressions  of 
them ;  forced  and  overcharged,  without  precision  or  rariety  of 
character.  The  colouriog,  too,  is  without  any  strongest  contrasts  or 
general  gradations,  and  is  half-toned  and  half-tinted  away,  between 
reddish  brown  flesh  and  wan-red  drapery,  till  all  effect,  union,  and 
relief,  is  lost.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that  we  think  Mr. 
Allstoo's  picture  demonstrates  great  talents,  great  professional  acquire- 
ments, and  even  genius ;  but  we  suspect  that  he  has  paid  too  exclusive 
an  attention  to  the  instrumental  and  theoretical  parts  of  his  art.  The 
object  of  art  is  not  merely  to  display  knowledge,  but  to  give  pleasure. 

There  ts  a  small  picture  of  Diana  lathing,  by  this  gentleman,  which 
we  think  equally  admirable  for  the  character  and  drawing.  The 
knowledge  of  the  human  iigurc  in  this  pleasing  composition  might  be 
opposed  with  advantage  to  ttie  utter  ignorance  of  it  in  some  Musidora 
sketches,  in  which  the  Hmbs  seem  to  have  been  kneaded  in  paste,  and 
are  thrown  together  like  a  bundle  of  drapery. 

Of  Mr,  Hilton's  picture  of  Marj  Magdaltn  anointing  tht  feet  of  our 
Saviour,  wc  have  little  more  to  say,  than  that  the  figures  arc  much 
larger  than  life,  and  that,  we  underiitand,  it  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Institution  for  500  guineas. 

Mr.  West's  picture  of  Lot  and  his  Juxmify  is  one  of  those  highly 
finished  specimens  of  metallurgy  which  too  often  proceed  from  the 
President  s  hardware  manufactory.  As  to  the  subject,  wc  conceive 
it  has  been  often  enough  treated  in  a  country  famed  for  •  pure  religion 
breathing  household  laws.'  We  do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  tliat  the  sublimity  of  the  execution  may  not  redeem  the  deformity 
of  the  subject  of  a  composition,  as  there  is  a  great  and  acknowledged 
difference  between  Shakspeare  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  ;  but  this 
of  Mr.  West's  is  a  mere  furniture  picture,  and  offers  no  palliation 
from  the  genius  displayed  by  the  artist.  Having  touched  unawares  on 
this  very  delicate  subject  of  the  ethics  of  painting,  we  shall  just  notice, 
that  the  picture  of  *  Venus  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  Adonis,' 
seems  to  have  been  painted  tout  exftrei,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
bought  up  by  some  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Mr.  Turner's  grand  landscape  of  ApulBus  and  Apu&a  has  one 
recommendation,  which  must  always  enhance  the  value  of  this  moit 
able  artist's  productions,  that  the  composition  is  taken  vtrha/im  from 
Lord   Egremont's  picture  of  *.Ucob  and   Laban.'      The   beautiful 
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arraagemeDt  is  Claude's ;  the  powerful  execution  it  his  own.  From 
this  ipecimen  of  parody,  and  from  his  ncTer-cnougb-to-bc-admircd 
pictare  of  '  Mercury  and  Herse/  we  could  almost  wish  that  this 
gcDilcman  would  aJways  work  in  the  trammels  of  Claude  or  N. 
Poiusin.  Ail  the  taste  and  all  the  imaginatico  being  borrowed,  his 
powers  of  eye,  hand,  and  memory,  are  et^ual  to  any  thing.  In 
general,  his  pictures  arc  a  waste  of  morbid  strength.  They  giTe 
pleasure  only  by  the  cxccsa  of  power  triumphing  over  the  barrenness 
of  the  subject.  The  artist  delights  to  go  back  to  the  first  chaos  of 
the  world,  or  to  that  state  when  the  waters  were  merely  separated 
from  the  dry  land,  and  no  creeping  thing  nor  herb  bearing  fruit  was 
seen  upon  the  face  of  the  land.  The  figures  in  the  present  picture 
are  execrable.  Claude's  are  flimsy  enough  ;  but  these  arc  impudent 
and  obtrusive  vulgariiy.  The  utter  want  of  a  capacity  to  draw  a 
distinct  outline  with  the  force,  the  depth,  the  fulness,  and  precision  of 
this  artist's  eye  for  colour,  is  truly  astonishing.  There  is  only  one 
part  of  the  colouring  of  Mr.  Turner's  landscape  which  did  not  please 
ui:  it  is  the  blue  of  the  water  nearest  the  foreground,  immediately 
after  the  dark  brown  shadow  of  the  trees. 

The  picture  of  the  Fax^ourite  I.amh.,  by  Collias,  has  exquisite  feel- 
ing. The  groupe  of  children  surrounding  the  little  victim,  and 
arresting  hira  in  his  progress  to  the  butcher's  cart,  has  a  degree  of 
natural  pathos  and  touching  simplicity,  which  we  have  never  seen 
surpassed  in  any  picture  of  the  kind.  It  may  easily  draw  tears  from 
eyes,  at  all  used  to  the  melting  mood. 


THE  STAGE. 

Th  Mtnting  Ckramt/t]  [Ftlnarjr  24,  1S14. 

The  manner  in  which  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  generally 
altered,  or  rather  mangled,  by  modern  mechanists,  is  in  our  opinion  a 
disgrace  to  the  English  Stage.  The  patch-work  Richard  which  is 
acted  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
remark.  The  play  itself  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  effusions  of 
Shakespeare's  genius.  It  is  a«  truly  Shnkesfiearian — that  is,  it  has  as 
much  of  the  author's  mind,  of  passion,  character,  and  interest,  with  as 
little  alloy  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  age,  or  extraneous  matter,  as 
almost  any  other  of  bis  productions.  Wherever  Shakespeare  relied 
upon  himself,  and  did  not  appeal  to  the  taste  of  his  audience,  he  out- 
stripped all  cunipetition,  and  this  he  did  as  often  as  he  had  a  motive  in 
his  subject  to  do  so ;  he  had  none  in  his  vanity,  or  in  the  affectation  of 
conforming  to  certain  critical  rules.     The  winds  blow  as  they  list  t  and 
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the  golden  tide  of  passion  no  tooner  riiei  in  liis  breast,  than  it  swells 
and  bears  down  every  thing  tn  its  mighty  course. 

The  ground  work  of  the  character  of  Richardt — that  mixture  of 
intellectual  vigour  with  moral  deprarity,  in  which  Shakespeare 
delighted  to  shew  his  strengtli, — gave  full  scope  as  well  as  temptation 
to  the  exertion  of  his  genius.  The  character  of  his  hero  is  almost 
everywhere  predominant,  and  marks  its  turid  track  throughout.  The 
original  play  is,  however,  too  long  for  representation,  and  there  are 
some  few  scenes  which  might  be  better  spared  than  preserved  and  by 
omitting  which,  it  would  remain  a  complete  whole.  The  only  rule, 
indeed,  for  altering  Shakespeare,  is  to  retrench  certain  passages  which 
may  be  considered  either  as  superfluous  or  obsolete,  but  not  to  add  or 
transpose  any  thing.  The  arrangement  and  developement  of  the 
story,  and  the  mutual  contrast  and  combination  of  the  dramath 
person*^  are  in  general  as  finely  managed  as  the  developement  of  the 
characters  or  the  expression  of  the  passions. 

This  rule  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  present  instance.  Some  of 
the  most  important  and  striking  passages  in  the  principal  character 
have  been  omitted,  to  make  room  for  tedious  and  misplaced  extracts 
from  ocher  plays  ;  the  only  intention  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  to 
make  the  character  of  Richard  as  odious  and  disgusting  as  possible. 
A  bugbear  seems  to  have  been  always  necessary  to  the  Bnglish  nation, 
and — give  them  but  this  to  vent  their  spleen  upon — they  will,  either 
in  matters  of  taste  or  optnion,  *  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses 
are.*  It  Is  apparently  tor  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  Gkucester 
stab  King  Henry  on  the  stage,  that  the  fine  abrupt  introduction  of  this 
character  in  the  opening  of  the  play  is  lost  in  the  tedious  whining 
morality  of  the  uxoriouB  King  (taken  from  another  play) ; — we  say 
lediouif  because  it  interrupts  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  loses  its 
beauty  and  effect  by  having  no  intelligible  connection  with  the 
previous  character  of  the  mild  and  well  -  meaning  monarch.  The 
passages  which  Mr.  Wroughton  has  to  recite  are  in  themselves 
exquisitely  pathetic,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  that 
Richard  has  to  *  bustle  in.'  In  the  same  spirit  of  vulgar  caricature  is 
the  scene  between  Richard  and  I^y  jinne  (when  his  wife)  — 
interpolated,  merely  to  gratify  this  favourite  propensity  to  disgust  and 
loathing.  With  the  same  perverse  consistency,  R'uhard,  after  his  last 
fatal  struggle,  is  raised  up  by  some  Galvanic  process,  to  utter  the 
imprecation,  without  any  motive  but  pure  malignity,  which  is  so  finely 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Norlhumherland on  hearing  of  Percy* s death.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Kean,  when  he  acts  Macbeth,  will  die  as  Shakespeare 
makes  him,  and  not  with  four  lines  of  canting  penitence  (a  common- 
place against  ambition)  in  his  mouth.     To  make  room  for  these  need- 
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leis  ftdditionR  and  interpolations,  many  of  the  roo«t  striking  pasuges  in 
the  real  play  have  been  omitted  by  the  foppery  and  ignorance  of  the 
prompt-book  critics.  We  do  not  mean  to  insist  merely  on  passages 
which  are  fine  as  poetry  and  to  the  reader^  such  as  Chwtncex  dream, 
8cc.  but  those  which  are  imporunt  to  the  developement  of  the 
charaacr,  and  }>ecu]iarly  adapted  for  stage  effect.  Wc  give  the 
following  as  instances  among  many  others. 

The  first  is  the  scene  where  Richard  enters  abruptly  lo  the  Queen 
aod  her  friends,  to  defend  himself : 


Enter  GtoucESTEt, 

Gh.     They  do  mc  vrrotig,  and  I  will  not  mdure  tt. 

Who  are  they  that  cumplain  unto  the  King, 

That  I,  forwoih,  am  stem,  and  love  them  not } 

By  holy  Paul,  they  love  \\\%  Grace  but  lightly, 

That  till  his  can  with  such  dissentious  rumours  \ 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair, 

Smile  in  men'»  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 

I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm. 

But  thus  hi»  simple  truth  mu.^t  be  abused 

With  silken,  !tly,  iniunuating  Jack*  .' 

Gray.     To  tvhom  in  all  tnis  presence  spcaki  your  Grace  > 
Glo.     To  thee,  that  hast  nor  nonesty  nor  grace  j 

When  have  I  injured  thee }     When  done  thee  wrong? 

Or  thee  ?  or  thee  '  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

A  plague  upon  you  all ! 

What  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the  turbulent  pretensions  to 
meekness  and  simplicity  in  this  address  ? 

Again,  the  versatility  and  adroitness  of  Richard  is  admirably 
described  in  the  following  ironical  answer  to  Brakenbury  : — 

Brakfnbury.     I  bcwcch  your  graces  both  to  pardon  roe, 
His  Maje&ty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge. 
That  no  man  Bhall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Gh.     E'en  M>,  and  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say : 
We  speak  not  reason,  man — we  say  the  King 
Is  wi»  and  vinuoiu,  and  his  noble  Queen 
Well  strook  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous. 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot. 


A  cherry  lip,  a  pauine  pleasing  tongue  : 

That  the  (jueen  x  kindred  are  made  zcntle  folks. 

How  say  you.  Sir  f     Can  you  deny  all  this? 
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Brait.    With  this,  mj  Lord,  mjrBclf  have  nought  to  do. 

G/o.     What,  fellovr^  nottght  to  <lo  with  Mistress  Shore? 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  he  tliat  doth  nougbt  with  her, 
Excepting  one,  were  best  to  do  it  secretly  alone. 

Brak.    What  one,  ray  Lord  ? 

do.     Her  husband,  knave — wuuldiit  thou  betray  me  • 

The  feigned  reconciliation  of  Gloucester  with  the  Queen's  Itinenieo, 
ii  also  a  master- piece.  One  of  the  finest  features  in  the  play»  and 
which  serves  to  shew,  as  much  as  any  thing,  the  deep  duplicity  of 
Richard,  is  the  unsuspecting  security  of  HastingSy  at  the  very  time 
when  the  former  is  plotting  his  death. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  original,  are  the 
farewell  apostrophe  of  the  Qugcn  to  the  Tower,  where  her  children  are 
shut  up  from  her,  and  TyrrePj  description  of  their  death.  We  will 
finish  our  quotations  with  them  : — 

'  ^ten.     Stay,  yet  look  back  with  me,  unto  the  Tower; 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls } 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pirtir  ones  ; 
Rude,  rugged  nurw,  old  sullen  playfellow. 
For  tender  princes  ! ' 

The  other  passage  is  the  account  of  their  death  by  Tyrrel: — 

'  Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Wept  like  to  children  in  their  death's  tad  story : 
O  thus !  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  babes ; 
Thus,  thus !  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another, 
Within  their  innorrnt  alabaster  arms ; 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roscK  on  a  stalk. 
And  in  that  summer-beauty  kissM  each  other} 
A  book  of  prayer*  on  their  pillow  lay. 
Which  once,  quoth  Forrest,  almost  changed  my  mind. 
But  Oh  the  Devil ! — there  the  villain  stopped : 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on — we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  natxire, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  ere  she  framed.' 

These  are  those  wonderful  bursts  of  feeling,  done  to  the  very  height 
of  nature  which  our  Shakespeare  alone  could  give.  We  do  not 
insist  on  the  repetition  of  these  last  passages  as  proper  for  the  stage ; 
we  should  indeed  be  loth  to  trust  them  with  almost  any  actor  ;  but  we 
should  wish  them  to  be  reLiined,  at  leaat  in  preference  to  the  fantoccini 
exhibition  of  the  young  Princes,  bandying  childish  mt  with  their  uncle. 
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We  have  taken  the  prcBtnt  opportunity  to  offer  theie  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  acting  the  plays  of  our  great  Bard,  in  spirit  and  substance, 
instead  of  burteKquing  them,  because  we  think  the  stage  has  acquired 
in  Mr.  Kean  an  actor  capable  of  doing  singular  justice  to  many  of  his 
finest  delineations  of  character. 


FINE  ARTS— THE  LOUVRE 

Ti*  Morning  CArmtlf]  [Mart A  14,  1814. 

*  If  Bliicher,  if  the  Cossack^t  g«  to  Paris, — to  Paris,  the  seat  of 
Bonaparte's  pride  and  insolence, — what  mercy  will  they  shew  to  it, 
or  why  should  they  shew  it  any  mercy  ?  Will  they  spare  the 
precious  works  of  art,  to  decorate  the  palace  of  a  monster  whom 
ihey  justly  detest  ?  Will  they  treat  the  Thuileries  more  tenderly 
than  the  French  Officers,  only  eight  months  ago,  openly  threatened 
to  treat  Berlin  ?  Is  Paris,  Bonaparte's  Paris,  more  sacred  than 
Moscow  ?  or  are  the  slaves  of  the  Corsican  more  inviolable  than  the 
brave  and  virtuous  citizens  of  Hamburgh?  No,  no;  the  indignant 
warriors  will  cry, — 

"Away  to  Hcav'n  respective  Lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  Fury  be  my  conduct  now." 

'There  is  no  other  mode  by  which  the  Parisians  can  disarm  the 
vengeance  which  now  so  closely  impends  over  them,  than  by  dis- 
claiming for  ever  him  whose  crimes  have  been  the  just  cause  of  that 
vengeance.  Paris  under  the  white  standard,  returning  to  loyalty  and 
virtue,  may  be  spared  by  a  generous  conqueror  ; — but  Paris,  identified 
with  Bonaparte,  must  partake  alt  the  vindictive  sentiments  which  are 
attached  to  that  hateful  name. 

[Yci  some  time  ago  this  writer  assured  us  that  if  the  French 
people  identified  themselves  with  Bonaparte,  they  ought  not  to  be 
separated  from  him.] 

'  In  what  momentous  times  do  we  live !  Perhaps,  the  l^mous  city 
of  which  we  speak  may  even  now  be  laid  in  ashes  I  Perhaps  and 
more  welcome  be  the  omen,  it  may  have  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  proclaimed  its  native  Sovereign,  and  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
that  wicked  rebel  who  still  dares  to  call  himself  the  Emperor  of 
Prance.' — TVww,  March  17, 

'  Nay,  if  you  mouth,  I  'II  rant  is  well  as  you  *. ' 

It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  this  morsel  of  Asiatic  eloquence,  so  worthy  oi 
the  snbject  ind  the  sentiments ;  but  the  evident  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
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the  French  must  expect  to  do  penance  in  aack-doth  and  ashes,  or 
consent  to  put  on  the  old  lirery  jackets,  made  up  for  thent  by  our 
army-agentB  long  ago,  and  which  have  unfortunately  lain  on  hand  ever 
since.  If  bo,  they  must  needs  be  *  pigeon-liTcrM,  and  lack  gall.* 
Yet  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  the  chivalrous  and  classical 
politicians  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  are  not  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  Gothic  rage  by  the  ranking  inveteracy,  and  old 
unsatisfied  grudge  of  the  Pitt-school.  Yet  surely  no  pitiable 
enchusiatt  that 

*  Scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  on  his  darkened  walls/ 

can  be  more  incorrigible  to  reason.  They  are  always  setting  out  on 
their  way  to  Paris  from  Moicow,  while  the  Pitt-school  studiously 
return  to  join  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  year  1793,  or  they  think  the 
whole  ceremony  incomplete !  The  treaty  of  Pilnitz  does  not  staxid 
between  our  modern  popular  incendiaries  and  their  jui>t  revenge ! 
They  live  only  in  'this  present  ignorant  time!*  They  see  the 
white  standard  of  the  Bourbons  waving  over  the  wall*  of  Paris, 
unspotted  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  Frenchmen !  They  do  not 
seem  ever  to  have  known,  or  (with  our  poet-laureat)  they  forget,  that 
the  same  standard  to  which  our  milky  politicians  advise  the  French 
people,  sick  of  destruction,  and  panting  for  freedom,  to  fly  for  deliver- 
ance and  repose,  is  that  very  standard,  which,  for  twenty  years, 
hovering  round  them,  now  seen  like  a  cloudy  speck  in  the  distance 
— now  spreading  out  its  drooping  lilies  wide,  has  been  the  cauK  of 
that  destruction — has  robbed  them  at  once  of  liberty  and  of  repose  I 

Moscow  is,  however,  the  watch-word  of  the  renegados  of  The 
Tintci.  It  seems  to  them  just  that  Paris  should  be  sacriiiced  to 
revenge  the  setting  fire  to  Moscow  by  the  Russians,  and  that  the 
monuments  of  art  in  the  Louvre  ought  to  be  destroyed  because  they 
are  Bonaparte's.  No ;  they  are  ours  as  well  as  his ; — they  belong  to 
the  human  race ;  he  cannot  monopolize  all  genius  and  all  art.  But 
these  madmen  would,  if  they  could,  blot  the  Sun  out  of  heaven, 
because  it  shineg  upon  France.  They  verify  the  old  proverb, 
•Tell  me  your  company,  and  I  Ml  tell  you  your  manners!* 
They,  no  more  than  their  friends  the  Cossacks,  can  perceive  any 
difference  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  i^ouvre-  There  is  at  least 
one  difference,  that  the  one  may  be  built  up  again,  and  the  other 
cannot.  For  there,  in  the  Louvre,  in  Bonaparte's  Louvre,  are 
the  precious  monuments  of  art — the  sacred  pledges  which  human 
genius  has  given  to  time  and  nature; — there  * sunds  the  statue  that 
enchants  the  world ;  *  there  is  the  Apolh,  the  Laocoont  the  Dying 
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GlaAatary  the  Head  of  the  Antinous^  Diana  <with  her  Fawn,  snd  all 
the  gloriec  of  the  antique  world  ; — 

*  There  is  old  Proteuit  coining  from  the  sea. 
And  wreathed  Triton  blows  his  winding  horn.* 

There,  too,  are  the  two  St.  Jeromet^  Corregio's  and  Domiaichino's ; 
there  is  Raphael's  Trantjisuration^  the  St.  Mart  of  Tintoret,  Paul 
Veronese's  Marriage  of  Cana^  the  Deluge  of  Nicholas  Poussid,  and 
Titian's  St,  Peter  Martyr  \ — all  these,  and  more  than  these,  of  which 
the  world  is  scarce  worthy.  Yet  all  these  amount  to  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  those  virtuosos  the  Cossacks,  and  their  fellow-students  of  The 
'timet !  •  What 's  Hecuba  to  them,  or  they  to  Hecuba  ? '  But  we 
niuirt  be  allowed  to  sec  with  our  own  eyes,  and  to  have  certain 
feelings  of  our  own.  We  will  not  be  brayed  by  these  quacks  Rke 
fooh  \n  a  mortar.  We  too,  as  Mr.  Burke  expresses  it,  have  '  real 
feelings  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bosoms.'  *  We  look  up 
with  awe  to  Kings ;  with  affection  to  parliaments ;  with  duty  to 
magistrates ;  with  reverence  to  priests ;  and  with  respect  to  nobility.' 
But  all  this  is  a  machine  that  goes  on  of  itself,  and  may  be  repaired 
if  out  of  order.  We  bow  willingly  to  Lords  and  Commoners, 
though  we  know  that  'breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made.' 
Bliicher,  Wittgenstein,  Winzingerode,  and  Ktzichigoff,  are  true 
heroes;  their  namen  become  the  mouth  well,  and  rouse  the  ear  as  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet;  but  they  are  the  heroes  of  a  day,  and  all  that 
they  have  done  might  be  as  well  done  by  others  to-morrow.  But 
here  it  is  :  once  destroy  the  great  monuments  of  art,  and  they  cannot 
be  replaced.  Those  mighty  geniuses,  who  have  left  their  works 
behiad  them  an  inheritance  to  mankind,  live  but  once  to  do  honour  to 
themselves  and  their  nature.  *  But  once  put  out  their  light,  and 
there  is  no  Promethean  heat  that  can  their  light  reluraine.'  Nor 
onght  it  ever  to  be  re-kindled,  to  be  extinguished  a  second  time  by 
the  harpies  of  the  human  race.  What  have  *  the  worshippers  of  cats 
and  onions '  to  do  with  those  triumphs  of  human  genius,  which  give 
the  eternal  lie  to  their  creed  I  We  would  therefore  recommend 
these  accomplished  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  social  order,  after  they 
have  done  their  work  at  the  Louvre,  to  follow  the  river-side,  and 
they  will  come  to  a  bare  incloBure,  surrounded  by  four  low  walls. 
It  is  the  ])lacc  where  the  Bastille  stood :  let  them  rear  that,  and  all 
will  be  well.  And  then  some  whiffling  poet  who  celebrated  the  fall 
of  that  monument  of  mild  paternal  sway — that  sacred  ark  of  the 
confidence  of  Kings — that  strong  bulwark  of  *  time-hallowed  laws,' 
and  precious  rcltc  of  *  the  good  old  times,'  in  an  ode,  may  hail  its 
restoration  in  a  sonnet ! 
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WILS0N*S  LANDSCAPES.  AT  THE  BRITISH 

INSTITUTION 

The  CJimmfiMn.l  [JmIj  17,  1814. 

The  landscapes  of  this  celebrated  artist  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes; — his  Italian  landscapes,  or  imiutions  of  the  maoner  of 
CUadc,  his  copies  of  English  scenery,  and  his  historical  com- 
positions. 

The  first  of  these  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  much  the  best ;  and  of 
the  pictures  of  this  class  in  the  present  collection,  we  should,  witliout 
any  hesitation,  give  the  preference  to  the  Apollo  and  ihi  Seajottj^  and 
to  the  Phaeton,  The  ligures  are  of  coarse  out  of  the  <]uestion — 
(Wilson's  figures  are  as  uncouth  and  slovenly  as  Claude's  arc  insipid 
and  finical) — but  the  hindscape  in  both  pictures  is  delightful.  In 
looking  at  them  we  breath  the  very  air  which  the  scene  inspires,  and 
feel  the  genius  of  the  place  present  to  us.  In  the  first,  there  is  all 
the  cool  freshness  of  a  misty  spring  morniag  :  the  sky,  the  water,  the 
dim  horizon  all  convey  the  same  feeling.  The  fine  grey  tone,  and 
varying  outline  of  the  hills,  the  graceful  form  of  the  retiring  lake, 
broken  still  more  by  the  hazy  shadows  of  the  objects  that  repose  on 
its  bosom ;  the  light  trees  that  expand  their  branches  in  the  air,  and 
the  dark  stone  ligure  and  mouldering  temple,  that  contrast  strongly 
with  the  broad  clear  light  of  the  rising  day,  give  a  charm,  a  trutlt,  a 
force  and  harmony  to  this  landscape,  which  produce  the  greater 
pleasure  the  longer  it  is  dwelt  on. — The  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  resembles  the  effect  of  light  on  a  globe. 

The  Phaeton  has  the  dazzling  fervid  appearance  of  an  autumnal 
n'cning ;  the  golden  radiance  streams  in  solid  masses  from  behind  the 
flickering  clouds ;  every  object  is  baked  in  the  sun  ; — the  brown  fore- 
ground, the  thick  foliage  01  the  trees,  the  streams  shrunk  and  stealing 
along  behind  the  dark  high  banks,  combine  to  produce  that  richness, 
and  characteristic  propriety  of  effect,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
nature,  or  in  art  derived  from  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature. 
The  glowing  splendour  of  this  landscape  reminds  us  of  the  saying 
of  Wilson,  that  in  painting  such  subjects,  he  endeavoured  to  give  the 
effect  of  insects  dancing  in  the  evening  sun.  His  eye  seemed  formed 
to  drink  in  the  light.  These  two  pictures,  as  they  hare  the  greatest 
general  effect,  are  also  more  carefully  finished  in  the  particular  details 
than  the  other  pictures  in  the  collection.  Tfais  circumstance  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  apt  to  think  that  strength  and 
slovenliness  are  the  same  thing. 

C'teero  at  fnt  VlUa  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  representation  of  nature. 
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The  sky  U  admirable  for  iu  pure  azure  tone.  Among  the  lew 
finished  produciioDS  of  WileoD'a  pcDcU,  which  display  his  great 
knowledge  of  perspective,  are  W  landscape  vfi/h  _/^r«  haihmgt  in 
which  the  figures  are  wonderfully  detached  from  the  fica  beyond ; 
and  j1  yiew  in  Jtaly^  with  a  lake  and  a  little  boat,  which  appear 
at  an  inuneaturablc  distance  below  : — the  boat  it  diminished  to 

*  A  buoy  almost  too  small  for  «ght.' 

j1  l^iew  of  ^ncona\  jit/rian'i  fl//a  at  Rome;  a  small  blue  greenish 
landscape ;  The  Late  of  Neimi ;  a  small,  richly-coloured  landscape  of 
the  banks  ol  a  river  ;  and  a  landscape  containing  some  light  and 
elegant  groups  of  trees,  are  masterly  and  interesting  sketches.  .//  /''i««' 
on  the  Tiherj  near  Rome,  a  dark  landscape  which  lies  finely  open  to 
the  sky  ;  and  y/  I'^ietu  of  Rome  ^  arc  successiiil  imitations  of  N.  Poussin. 
A  F'irw  ofSion  Houie^  which  is  hung  almost  out  of  sight,  is  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  of  the  perspective,  particularly  in  the  distant 
windings  of  the  River  Thames,  and  still  more  so  for  the  parched  and 
droughty  appearance  of  the  whole  scene.  The  air  is  adust,  the  grass 
burned  up  and  withered :  and  it  sccma  as  if  »omc  figures,  reposing  on 
the  level,  smooth  shAveo  lawn  on  the  river's  side,  would  be  annoyed 
by  the  parching  heat  of  the  ground.  We  consider  this  landscape, 
which  is  an  old  favourite,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
Wilson's  genius,  as  it  conveys  not  only  the  image,  but  the  feeling  of 
oature,  and  excites  a  new  interest  unborrowed  from  the  eye,  like 
the  fine  glow  of  a  summer's  day.  There  is  a  sketch  of  the  same 
subject,  called  /I  f^ieiv  on  the  Thames. 

j1  Fiew  near  L.langollen^  North  fP^aier  ;  Oakhampton  Castle^  Devtm- 
jhlre  i  and  The  Bri4ge  at  IJangoilm^  are  the  principal  of  Wilson's 
English  landscapes.  They  want  almost  every  thing  that  ought  to  re- 
commend them.  The  subjects  are  not  fit  for  die  landscape-painter,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  execution  to  redeem  them.  lEl-shapcd  moun- 
tains, or  great  heaps  of  earth,  trees  that  grow  against  them  without 
character  or  elegance,  motionless  water-falls,  a  want  of  relief,  of  trans- 
parency, and  distance, — without  the  imix>Bing  grandeur  of  real  magnitude 
(which  it  is  either  not  within  the  province  of  the  art  to  give,  or  which 
Is  certainly  not  given  here),  are  the  chief  features  and  defects  of  these 
pictures. — The  same  general  objections  apply  to  SoTttude^  and  to  one 
or  two  pictures  near  it,  which  are  masses  of  common-place  confusion. 
In  near  scenes,  the  eFect  must  dejiend  almost  entirely  on  thedifference 
in  the  execution,  and  the  details :  for  the  difference  of  colour  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  relief  to  objects  placed  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  eye.  But  in  Wilson  there  are  commonly  no  deuils ;  all  is 
loose  and  general ;  and  this  very  circumstance,  which  assisted  htm 
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ID  giving  the  massy  contrasts  of  light  aod  shade,  depnred  his  peocil 
of  all  force  and  precisioD  within  a  limited  space.  In  general,  air 
is  necessary  to  the  I  and  scape-painter  :  and  for  this  reason,  the  lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  atFord  few  subjects  for  landscape- 
painting.  Howe\'er  stupendous  the  aceoery  of  that  country  is,  and 
howerer  powerful  aod  lasting  the  impression  which  it  must  always 
make  on  the  imagination,  yet  the  efrect  is  not  produced  merely 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  arises  chiefly  from  collateral 
and  associated  feelings.  There  is  the  knowledge  of  the  distance 
from  which  we  have  seen  the  objects,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
DOW  placed, — the  slow,  improgreasive  motion  which  we  make  m 
traversing  them, — the  abrupt  precipice, — the  torrent's  roar, — the 
dizzy  rapture  and  boundless  expanse  of  the  prospect  from  the  highest 
mountain^,— the  difficulty  of  their  ascent, — their  loneliness,  and 
silence; — in  short,  there  is  a  consunt  sense  and  superstitious  awe 
of  the  collcctirc  power  of  matter,  of  the  gigantic  and  eternal  forms 
of  nature,  on  which  from  the  beginning  of  time  the  hand  of  man  has 
made  no  impression,  and  which  by  the  lofty  reflections  they  excite  tn 
him,  give  a  sort  of  intellectual  sublimity  even  to  his  sense  of  physical 
weakness.  But  there  is  little  in  all  these  circumstances  that  can  be 
translated  into  the  picturesque,  which  depends  not  on  the  objects 
themselves,  so  much  as  on  the  symmetry  and  relation  of  these  objects 
to  one  another.  In  a  picture  a  mountain  shrinks  to  a  molehill,  and 
the  lake  that  expands  its  broad  bosom  to  the  sky,  seems  hardly  big 
enough  to  launch  a  fleet  of  cocklc-shelU. 

Wilson's  historical  landscapes,  the  two  Niobtj,  Celadon  and  /ImeRa, 
Mdeagcr  and  Atalania,  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  deserve  the  name ; 
that  is,  they  do  not  excite  feelings  corresponding  with  the  scene  and 
story  represented.  They  neither  display  true  taste  nor  fine  imagina- 
tion ;  but  are  affected  and  violent  exaggerations  of  clumsy,  common 
nature.  They  are  all  made  up  of  the  same  mechanical  materials,  an 
overhanging  rock,  bare  shattered  trees,  black  rolling  clouds,  and 
forked  lightning.  The  scene  of  Celadon  and  Amelia^  though  it  may 
be  proper  for  a  thunder-storm,  is  not  a  place  for  lovers  to  walk  in. 
The  meUagtr  and  Atalanta  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  castle  at 
a  distance,  very  much  *  resembling  a  goose-pye.'  The  figures  in  the 
two  other  pictures  are  not  like  the  children  of  Niobe,  punished  by  the 
Gods,  but  like  a  groupe  of  rustics,  crouching  from  a  hail-storm.  In 
one  of  these,  however,  there  is  a  fine  break  in  the  sky  worthy  of  the 
subject.  We  agree  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  that  Wilson's  mind  waa 
not,  like  N.  Poussin's,  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity  to  transport  the  imagination  two  thousand  years  back,  to 
give  natural  objects  a  sympathy  with   preternatural  events,  and  to 
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inform    rocke,  and  treet,  a.ad    mountainB   with   the   prnrace    of  i 
God.i 

The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Britbh  Gallery, 
■ay« — •  Few  artists  haye  excelled  Wilson  in  the  tint  of  air,  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  point  of  attainment  for  the  landscape-painter :  every 
object  in  his  pictures  keeps  its  place,  because  each  is  seen  through  its 
proper  medium.  This  exccUtnce  aione  gives  a  charm  to  his  pencil,  and 
by  judicious  application  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
artist.' — This  praise  is  equivocal :  if  it  be  meant  that  *the  tint  of  air ' 
is  the  only  excellence  of  Wilson**  landscapes,  the  observation  is  not 
true.  He  had  also  great  truth,  harmony,  and  richness  of  local 
colouriog  :  he  had  a  hne  feeling  of  the  proportions  and  conduct  of 
light  and  shade  ;  and,  in  general,  an  eye  for  gracefiil  form,  as  far  as 
regards  the  bold  and  varying  outlines  ot  indefinite  objects — as  may  be 
Been  in  his  foregrounds,  hills,  etc. — where  the  mind  is  left  to  chusc 
according  to  an  abstract  principle,  as  it  is  filled  or  affected  agreeably 
by  certain  combinations, — and  is  not  tied  down  to  an  imitation  of 
characteristic  and  articulate  forms.  In  his  figures,  trees,  cattle, 
buildings  and  in  every  thing  which  has  a  determinate  and  regular 
form,  Wilson's  pencil  was  not  only  deficient  in  accuracy  of  outline, 
but  CTcn  in  perspective  and  actual  relief.  His  trees,  in  particular, 
seem  pasted  on  the  canvas,  like  botanical  specimens. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  observing,  that  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  assert  that  Wil&on  was  superior 
to  Claude  as  a  man  of  genius :  nor  can  we  discern  any  other  grounds 
for  this  opinion,  than  those  which  lead  to  the  general  conclusion,  that 
the  more  slovenly  the  performance,  the  finer  the  picture;  and  that 
that  which  is  imperfect  is  superior  to  that  which  is  perfect.  It  might 
at  well  be  said,  that  a  sign-painting  is  better  than  the  reflection  of  a 
landscape  in  a  mirror;  and  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  in 
the  latter  cabc  cannot  be  made  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  for  in 
them  the  Graces  themselves  have,  with  their  own  hands,  assisted  in 
disposing  and  selecting  every  object. — Is  the  general  effect  in  his 
pictures  injured  by  the  details  ?  Is  the  truth  inconsistent  with  the 
beauty  of  the  imitation  ?  Are  the  scope  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
destroyed    by   the   exquisite   delicacy    of  every   part?       Does   the 


*  The  facet  of  N.  Poiusin  wKiit  cxpreHJon,  m  his  figatei  WMOt  grtcc  ;  but  the 
Untlscspe  pirt  of  hit  historical  compotitioiu  vria  never  lurpatied.  In  hit  pU|[ae  of 
Atheni  the  buildinga  lecm  tx'iff  with  horror.  Hit  Oiaatt  tcited  on  the  topi  of 
their  fablc'l  mountains,  and  pliytog  on  their  Pao't  pipes  are  at  natural  ind  famitiir 
u  *  tilty  fhephrr'li  sitting  tn  a  row.*  The  Bncil  of  hit  Undiaipe*  it  hit  picture 
of  the  Deloge.  The  tun  u  just  teen  wan  aod  rlrooping  in  bit  courte,  the  tky  it 
bowed  down  with  t  weight  of  watert,  and  heaven  and  earth  icetn  commin idling. 
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perpetual  profiuion  of  objects  aBd  Bceoery,  all  peHect  in  themBelret, 
interfere  with  the  simple  grandeur,  and  inimease  extent  of  the  whole? 
Does  the  precision  with  which  a  plant  is  marked  in  the  foreground, 
take  away  from  the  air-drawn  dininctions  of  the  blue,  glimmering 
distant  horizon  ?  Is  there  any  want  of  that  endless  airy  space^  where 
the  eye  wanders  at  liberty  under  the  open  sky,  explores  distant 
objects,  and  returns  back  as  from  a  deitghtfril  journey  ?  There  is 
no  coroparisoD  between  him  and  Wilson.  The  landscapes  of  Claode 
hare  all  that  is  exquisite  and  refined  in  art  and  natore.  Every  thing 
is  moulded  into  grace  and  harmony ;  and  at  the  touch  of  his  pencil, 
shepherds  with  their  flocks,  temples  and  groves,  and  winding  glades^ 
and  scattered  hamlets,  rise  up  in  never-ending  succession,  under  the 
azure  iky,  and  the  resplendent  sun,  *  while  universal  Pan, 

'  Knit  with  the  Gncci,  and  the  boun  in  dance 
Leads  on  the  eternal  spring.' — 

There  U  a  Ane  apostrophe  in  a  sonnet  of  Michael  Angeto's  to  the 
earliest  Poet  of  Italy  : 

*  Fain  would  I  to  be  what  our  Dante  was, 
Forego  the  happiest  fortunes  of  mankind  ;* 

What  landscape-painter  does  not  feel  this  of  Claude!  * 


ON  GAINSBOROUGH'S  PICTURES 

Tit  a»mpim.)  [Uly  31,1814. 

Tkiri  is  »n  anecdote  connected  with  the  reputation  of  Gainsborough's 
Pictures,  which  rests  on  pretty  good  authority.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
at  one  of  the  Academy  dinners,  s{>caking  of  Gainsborough,  said  to  a 
friend,  *  He  is  undoubtedly  the  best  English  landscape-painter.' 
'No,'  said  Wilson,  who  overheard  the  conversation,  'he's  not  the 
best  Kngliah  landscape-painter,  but  he  is  the  best  portrait- painter  in 
England.'  They  were  certainly  both  wrong;  but  the  story  is 
creditable  to  the  variety  of  Gainsborough's  talents. 

Of  his  portraiu,  in  the  present  collection  at  the  British  Gallery, 
the  only  fine  one  is  y1  Portrait  of  a  Touth.  This  picture  is  from 
Lord  Grofvenor'i  collection,  where  it  used  to  look  remarkably  well, 
and  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  Vandyke.  There  is  a  spirited 
glow  of  youth  about  the  face,  and  the  attitude  is  striking  and  elegant. 

'   Th*  ttMAtt  li  refrrred  to  sn  elegant  snd  beautiful  i]««cripLlon  of  CUu<ie,  in 
Mr.  Nufthcotc'i  Dfeim  of  g  Painter. 
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The  drapery  of  blue  satin  is  admirably  painted.  The  Portrmt  of 
Garriti  is  interesting  as  a  piece  of  biography.  He  looks  much  more 
like  a  gentleman  than  in  ReynoldK's  tragi<omic  representation  of  him. 
— There  is  a  considerable  lightness  and  intelligence  in  the  expression 
of  the  face,  and  a  piercing  vivacity  about  the  eycB»  to  which  the 
attention  is  immediately  directed.  Gainsborough's  own  poruait, 
which  bat,  however,  much  truth  and  character,  and  makes  a  fine 
print,  seems  to  have  been  painted  with  the  handle  of  his  brush. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  7j?v  Prince  Regent  ieaSn^  a  horte^  in  which  it 
must  be  confessed  the  man  has  the  advantage  of  the  animal. 

Gainsborough's  landscapes  are  of  two  classes,  or  periods ;  his  early 
and  his  later  pictures.  The  former  are,  we  imagine,  the  best.  They 
arc  imitations  of  nature,  or  of  painters  who  imitated  nature  ; — such  as 
a  Woody  Scene;  another,  which  is  a  fine  imitation  of  Ruysdale  ;  and 
a  Road  SicUf  •with  Jiguretf  which  has  great  truth  and  clearness.  His 
later  pictures  are  Himsy  caricatures  of  Rubens,  who  himself  carried 
inattention  to  accuracy  of  detail  to  the  utmost  limit  that  it  would  bear. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  that  *  distilled  books  arc,  like  distilled  waters, 
I  6ashy  things.'  The  same  may  be  said  q^  pictures. — Gainsborough's 
^  Utter  landscapes  are  bad  water-colour  drawings,  washed  in  by 
'  mechanical  movements  of  the  hand,  without  any  communication  with 
the  eye.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Gainsborough  found  there 
was  something  wanting  in  bis  *early  manner* — that  is,  something 
beyond  mere  literal  imitation  of  natural  objects,  and  he  seems  to  have 
concluded,  rather  hastily,  that  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  tomething  more, 
I  was  to  discard  truth  and  nature  altogether.  He  accordingly  ran  from 
one  extreme  into  the  other.  We  cannot  conceive  anything  carried  to 
a  greater  excess  of  slender  execution  and  paltry  glaziog,  than  A  Fox 
hunted  tvith  grey-bounds^  A  romantic  Landjeape  tvith  Shetp  at  a 
Fountain,  and  many  others.  We  were,  however,  much  pleased  with 
an  upright  landscape,  with  figures,  which  has  a  fine,  fresh  appearance 
of  the  open  sky,  with  a  dash  of  the  wildness  of  Salvator  Rosa;  and 
also  with  A  Bank  of  a  River,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  the  forms  and  the  real  delicacy  of  the  execution.  A  Group 
of  Cattle  in  a  •warm  Landscape  is  an  evident  imitation  of  Rubens, 
but  no  more  like  to  Rubens  than  *  I  to  Hercules.'  Landscape  with  a 
Waterfall  should  t>e  noticed  for  the  sparkling  clearness  of  the 
distance.  Sportsmen  in  a  Landscape  is  copied  from  Teniers  with 
much  taste  and  feeling,  though  very  inferior  to  the  original  picture 
in  Lord  Radnor's  collection. 

Of  the  fancy  pictures,  on  which  Gainsborough's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
we  arc  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  his  Cottage  Children, 
There  ift,  we  apprehend,  greater  truth,  variety,  force,  and  character, 
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in  this  groupCt  (ban  in  any  other.  The  colouring  of  the  light-haired 
child  is  particularly  true  to  nature,  and  forms  a  sort  of  natural  and 
inooceat  contrast  to  the  dark  complexion  of  the  elder  sister,  who  it 
carrying  it.  The  Girl  gmng  la  the  fVtU  is,  however,  the  general 
favourite.  The  little  dog  is  certainly  admirable.  His  hair  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  just  washed  and  combed.  7^he  attitude  of  the  Girl  is 
also  perfectly  easy  and  natural.  But  there  ib  a  consciousness  in  the 
turn  of  the  head,  and  a  M;ntimental  pensiveness  in  the  expression, 
which  is  not  uken  from  nature,  but  LOtended  as  an  improvement 
on  it.  There  is  a  regular  insipidity,  a  systematic  vacancy,  a  round, 
unvaried  smoolbne&s,  to  which  real  nature  it  a  stranger,  and  which 
is  only  an  idea  existing  in  the  painter's  mind.  We  think  the 
gloss  of  art  i&  never  so  ill  bestowed  as  on  jiubjects  of  this  kind, 
which  ought  to  be  studies  of  natural  history.  It  is  perhaps  the 
general  fault  of  Gainsborough,  that  he  presents  us  with  an  ideal 
common  life,  whereas  it  is  only  the  reality  that  is  here  good  for  any 
thing.  His  subjects  are  softened  and  sentimentalised  too  much, 
it  is  not  simple,  unaHected  nature  that  we  see,  but  nature  sitting  for 
her  picture.  Gainsborough,  we  suspect,  from  some  of  the  pictures  in 
this  collection,  led  the  way  to  that  masquerade  style,  which  piques 
itself  on  giving  the  air  of  an  Adonis  to  the  driver  of  a  hay-cart,  and 
models  the  features  of  a  milk-maid  on  the  principles  of  the  antique. 
The  Giri  and  Ptgs  is  hardly  liable  to  this  objection.  There  is  a 
healthy  glow  in  the  girl's  face,  which  Gcems  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  air  blowing  upon  it.  The  expression  is  not  quite  so  good.  The 
Fox-dogt  are  admirable.  The  young  one  is  even  better  than  ihc  old 
one,  and  has  undeniable  hereditary  pretensions.  The  Shepherd  Boys 
are  fine.  We  do  not  like  the  Boyt  'with  Dogjjighting.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  one  should  be  so  handsome  and  the  other  so  ugly,  why 
the  one  should  be  so  brown  and  the  other  so  yellow,  or  why  their 
dogs  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  themselves:  nor  why  the  worst- 
looking  of  the  two  should  be  most  anxious  to  part  the  fray.  The 
sketch  of  the  If^oodman,  the  original  of  which  was  unfortimately 
burned,  fully  justifies  all  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  It  is  a  really 
fine  study  from  nature.  There  is  a  picture  of  Gainsborough's  some- 
where of  j1  Shepherd  Boy  in  a  Storm^  of  which  we  many  years  ago 
saw  an  indifferent  copy  in  a  broker's  shop,  but  in  which  the  uncon- 
scious simplicity  of  the  boy's  expression,  looking  up  with  his  hands 
folded,  and  with  timid  wonder,  the  noisy  chattering  of  a  magpye 
perched  above  him,  and  the  rustling  of  the  coming  storm  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  produced  a  romantic  pastoral  impression,  which 
we  hare  often  recalled  with  no  little  pleasure  since  that  time.  We 
have  always,  indeed,  felt  a  strong  prepossession  in  favor  of  Gains- 
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borough,  and  were  disappointed  at  not  iindiog  his  pictures  in  the 
pr«enfcolIecHon,  all  that  we  had  wished  to  find  them. 

He  was  to  be  considered,  perhaps,  rather  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  of 
an  elegant  and  feeling  mind,  than  as  a  man  of  genius;  aft  a  lover  of 
the  art,  rather  than  an  artist.  He  pursued  it,  with  a  view  to  amuae 
and  sooth  hi*  mind,  with  the  rase  of  a  gentleman,  not  with  the 
severity  of  a  profefisional  student.  He  wished  to  make  his  pictures, 
like  himself,  amiable ;  but  a  too  constant  desire  to  please  almost 
DecesRarily  leads  to  affectation  and  effeminacy.  He  wanted  that 
rigour  of  intellect,  which  perceives  the  beauty  of  truth  ;  and  thought 
that  painting  was  to  be  gained,  like  other  miatresses,  by  flattery  and 
smiles.  It  is  an  error  which  we  are  disposed  to  forgive  in  one, 
aroimd  whose  memory,  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  many  fond 
recollections,  many  rain  regrets  must  always  linger.  Peace  to  his 
•hade'i 
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Mil.  Kemble  lately  appeared  at  this  theatre  in  the  character  of 
Penruddock,  and  was  received  (not  indeed  with  waving  handker- 
chiefs, and  laurel  garlands  thrown  on  the  stage,  but  what  is  much 
better)  with  heartfelt  approbation  and  silent  tears.  His  delineation 
of  the  part  Is  one  of  his  most  correct  and  interesting  performances, 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  on  the  modern  stage.  The  deeply 
rooted,  mild,  pensive  melancholy  of  the  character,  its  embittered 
recollections  and  dignified  benevolence,  were  given  by  Mr.  Kemble 
with  equal  truth,  elegance,  and  feeling.  This  admirable  actor  appeared 
to  be  the  unfortunate,  but  amiable  individual  whom  he  represented; 
and  the  expression  of  the  sentiments,  tlie  look,  the  tone  of  voice, 
exactly  true  to  nature,  struck  a  corre8|K>ndent  chord  in  every  bosom. 
— The  range  of  characters,  in  which  Mr.   Kemble  shines,  and   is 

*  The  idea  of  the  ncccitity  of  timperiog  whh  nature,  or  giving  what  is  called  a 

mtttring  liitnatf  vrai  utiivereal  id  thti  country  fifty  yean  ago,     Thii  woultl  no 

fdoabt  M  alwiys  e^iy,  if  the  whole  of  the  art   contiMcil  in  leaving  out,  anJ  not 

'  putting  in,  whil  ii  tu  be  fuuarj   in   nature.     It  may  not  be  intproprr  lo  add   here, 

that,  in  our  opinion,  Murillo  ia  at  the  head  of  the  cla»  of  paioten,  who  have 

treated  •uhjecl*  of  commoa  life.      There  ii  tomethinf  in  hit  picture*  which  ii  not 

to  be  found  at  all  in  the  pro'lDCtionf  of  the   DntcK  ichool.     After  making  the 

coloura  on  the  canvau  feel  and  think,  the  neat  beat  thing  ii  lo  make  them  breathe 

■ad  live.     But  there  ia  to  Murillo'a  picturn  a  look  of  real  life,  a  cordial  flow  of 

inimal  apiriti,  to  be  met  with  no  where  elic.     We  tnifht  here  partkolarly  refer  to 

hi*  picture  of  the  Ttiftf  SfamiA  Beggar-tnyi  in  Mr,  Deacnfana*  collection,  which 

nonot  be  forgotten  by  thote  who  have  ever  leen  it. 
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Bu{)erior  to  every  other  actor,  are  those  which  consiit  in  the  devetope- 
meat  of  some  one  sentiment  or  excluiivc  paHioD.  From  a  want  of 
rapidity,  of  scope,  and  variety,  he  is  often  defideot  in  expressing  the 
bustle  and  complication  of  different  interests,  nor  docs  he  possess  the 
faculty  of  overpowering  the  mind  by  sudden  and  irresietible  bursts  of 
passion.  But  in  giring  the  habitual  workings  of  a  predominant  feeling, 
as  in  Penruddock,  Coriolanui,  and  some  others,  where  all  the  passioni 
move  round  a  central  point,  and  have  one  master  key,  he  stands 
unrivalled.  In  Peoruddock,  he  broods  orer  the  recollection  of 
disappointed  hope,  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  himself,  it  sinks  deeper 
into  hifl  mind  the  longer  he  dwells  upon  it,  and  his  whole  person  is 
moulded  to  the  character.  The  weight  of  sentiment  which  oppresses 
him  never  seems  suspended,  the  spring  at  his  heart  is  never  lightened^ 
his  regrets  only  become  more  profound  as  they  become  more  durable. 
So  in  Coriolanus,  he  exhibits  the  ruling  passion  with  the  same 
continued  firmness,  he  preserves  the  same  haughty  dignity  of 
demeanour,  the  same  energy  of  will,  and  unbending  sternness  of 
temper  throughout.  He  is  swayed  by  a  single  impulse.  His 
tenaciousness  of  purpose  is  only  irritated  by  opposition :  he  turns 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left :  but  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  moves  forward  increases  every  iiutant,  till  it  hurries  him  to  the 
catastrophe.  In  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  king,  and  the  exclusive  poisession  which  it  at  length  obtains 
of  his  mind,  are  marked  in  the  finest  manner,  particularly  where  he 
exclaims — 

■  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 
U  leaning  cnetk  to  check  ?  is  meeting  noses  * 
KiiKung  with  Inside  lip  f  stopping  the  carter 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh,  a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honest)-  ?  horsing  foot  on  foot  f 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours  minutes  ?  the  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  tlie  pin  and  web,  but  their>j  thrirK  only 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?     Is  this  nothing  f 
Why  then  the  world  and  all  that 's  in  *t  Is  nothing. 
The  covering  eky  is  nothing,  Bohemia  nothing, 
My  wife  is  nothing,  if  this  be  nothing,* 

In  the  course  of  this  enumeration  erery  proof  tells  harder,  hit 
conviction  becomes  more  rtvettcd  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and 
at  the  end  his  mind  is  wound  up  to  a  frenzy  of  despair.  In  such 
characters,  Mr.  Kemble  has  no  occasion  to  call  in  the  resources  of 
invention,  or  the  tricks  of  the  art;  his  excellence  consists  entirely  in 
the  increasing  intensity  with  which  he  dwells  on  a  given  feeling  or 
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enforce*  a  predominant  passion.  In  Hamlet,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Kcmble  uoaroidably  fails  from  a  want  of  flexibility,  or  of  that  quick 
sensibility,  which  yields  to  every  motive,  and  is  borne  away  with 
every  breath  of  fancy,  which  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
reflections,  and  lost  in  its  own  purposes.  There  is  a  perpetual  undula- 
tion of  feeling  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  (though  it  must  be 
coofeased,  much  of  this,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  play,  is  left  out 
on  the  stage),  but  in  Mr.  Kemble's  acting  'there  is  no  variableness 
nor  shadow  of  turning.'  He  plays  it  like  a  man  in  armour,  with  a 
determined  inveteracy  of  purpose,  in  one  undcviating  strait  line, 
which  is  as  remote  from  the  natural  grace  and  easy  susceptibility  of 
tiie  character,  as  the  sharp  angles  and  abrupt  starts  to  produce  an 
effect,  which  Mr.  Kcan  introduces  into  it.  Mr.  Kean's  Hamlet  is, 
in  our  opinion,  as  much  too  'splenetic  and  rash,*  as  Mr.  Kemble's  is 
too  deliberate  and  formal.  In  Richard,  Mr.  Kemble  has  not  that 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  the  passions,  that  life  and  spirit,  and 
dazzling  rapidity  of  motion,  which,  as  it  were,  fills  the  stage,  and 
bums  io  every  part,  which  Mr.  Kean  displayed  in  it  till  he  was  worn 
out  by  the  managers.  Mr.  Kean's  acting,  in  general,  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  lines  of  the  poet,  when  he  describes 

*  The  fiery  soul  that  working  out  its  way 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'erinformed  the  tenement  of  clay.* 

Mr.  Kemble^s  inanner  on  the  contrary  has  always  something  dry, 
bard  and  pedantic  in  it,  *  You  shall  relish  him  more  in  the  scholar 
than  the  soldier/  But  his  monotony  does  not  ^itiguc,  his  formality 
does  not  displease,  because  there  is  always  sense  and  feeling  in  what 
he  does.  The  fineness  of  Mr.  Kemhlc^s  ligure  has  {>erhaps  led  to 
that  sutue-like  appearance  which  his  acting  is  sometimes  too  apt  to 
assume;  as  the  diminutivcness  of  Mr.  Kean's  person  has  probably 
forced  him  to  buatle  about  too  much,  and  to  attempt  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  dignity  of  form  by  the  violence  and  contrast  of  his 
attitudes.  If  Mr.  Kemble  were  to  remain  in  the  same  posture  for 
half  an  hour,  his  figure  would  only  produce  admiration — if  Mr.  Kean 
were  to  stand  still  only  for  a  moment,  the  contrary  effect  would  be 
produced. 

To  return  to  Pcnruddock  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The  only 
novelties  were  Miss  Fooie  in  Emily  Tempest,  and  her  lover,  Mr. 
Farley,  as  Sir  David  Daw.  The  latter,  who  is  a  Welch  Adonis  of 
five  and  twenty,  from  the  natural  advantages  of  his  person,  and  the 
artihcial  improvements  which  were  added  to  it,  was  a  very  admirable 
Hkeness,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  Prince  Regent.     We  do  not  know 
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whether  the  burlesque  was  intended,  but  it  had  a  laughable  effect* 
We  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Farley  is  one  of  those  persons  whom  we 
always  welcome  heartily  when  we  eee  him.  What  with  laughing  at 
him  and  laughing  with  him,  we  hardly  know  a  more  comic  personage. 
MiBs  Foote  played  and  looked  the  part  of  Emily  Tempest  very 
naturally  and  rery  prettily,  but  without  givmg  to  the  charaaer  either 
much  interest  or  much  elegance.  Her  voice  is  in  itself  as  gweet  as 
her  perfton,  and  when  she  exerts  it,  she  articulates  with  ease  and 
clearness:  but  we  should  add,  that  she  has  a  habit  of  tripping  in  her 
common  speaking,  that  is,  of  dropping  her  voice  so  low,  except  where 
a  particular  emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  as  to  make  it  difGcnlt  for  the  ear  to 
follow  the  sense. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SIR 
JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'S  DISCOURSES 

TAm  CJiamfiiea,]  [/</».  27,  1814. 

The  general  merit  of  these  Discourses  is  so  well  established  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  on  it  here.  The  graces  of  the  composi- 
tion are  tnich,  that  scholars  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  it  was  the 
style  of  Burke  (the  first  prose-writer  of  our  time)  carefully  subdued, 
and  softened  down  to  perfection  :  and  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  displayed  in  them  are  ao  great,  that  this  work  has  been,  by 
common  consent,  considered  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  art,  in 
our  English  school  of  painting,  ever  since  its  publication.  Highly 
elegant  and  valuable  as  Sir  Joshua's  opinions  are,  yet  tliey  are 
liable  [so  it  appears  to  us)  to  various  objections;  and  it  becomes 
more  important  to  state  these  objections,  because,  as  it  generally 
happens,  the  most  questionable  of  his  precepts  are  those  which  have 
been  the  most  eagerly  adopted,  and  carried  into  practice  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  errors,  if  they  are  such,  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  point  out,  are  not  casrual,  but  systematic.  There  is  a  fine- 
spun metaphysical  theory,  either  not  very  clearly  understood,  or  not 
very  correctly  expressed,  pervading  Sir  Joshua's  reasoning;  and 
which  appears  to  have  led  him  in  several  of  the  most  important  points 
to  conclusions,  cither  false  or  only  true  in  pari.^  The  rules  thus  laid 
down,  as  general  and  comprehensive  maxims,  are  in  fact  founded  on 
a  set  of  half  principles,  which  are  true  only  as  far  as  they  imply 
a  negation  of  the  opposite  errors,  but  contain  in  themselves  the  germ 
of  other  errors  just  as  fatal :  which,  if  strictly  and  literally  understood, 

'  This  theory  will  be  found  cootitned  in  Richardion'i  £u«y  on  Piinting,  sad 
in  Cnypel'i  Ditcourtci  lo  tbi  French  Academy. 
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cannot  be  defended,  and  which  by  being  taken  in  an  eouiTOcal  sense, 
of  course  leave  the  student  as  much  to  seek  as  ever.  The  English  school 
of  painting  is  uoivcrsally  reproached  by  foreigners  with  the  slovenly 
and  uniinished  state  in  which  they  &cnd  iheir  productions  into  the 
world,  with  their  ignorance  of  academic  rules  and  neglect  of  the 
subordinate  details  ;  in  other  words,  with  aiming  at  effui  only  in  all 
their  works  of  art  :  and  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  t!hat  we 
should  adopt  the  defects  of  the  French  and  German  painters,  yei  we 
might  learn  from  them  to  correct  our  own.  There  was  no  occafiion 
to  encourage  our  constitutional  indolence  and  impatience  by  positive 
rules,  or  to  incorporate  our  vicioua  habits  into  a  system.  Or  if  our 
defect*  were  to  be  retained,  at  least  they  ought  to  have  been  tolerated 
only  for  the  sake  of  certain  collateral  and  characteristic  excelleoctes 
out  of  which  they  might  be  thought  to  spring.  Thus  a  certain  degrev 
of  precision  or  regularity  might  be  sacrificed  rather  than  impair  that 
boldness,  rigour,  and  originality  of  conception,  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  national  genius  might  be  supposed  to  lie.  Bat  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  Discourses  seems  calculated  for  neither  of 
these  objects.  Without  endeavouring  to  overcome  our  habitual 
defects,  which  might  be  corrected  by  proper  care  and  study,  it  damps 
our  zeal,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm.  It  places  a  full  reliance  neither  on 
art  nor  nature,  but  consists  in  a  kind  of  fastidious  tampering  with 
both.  Both  genius  and  industry  are  put  out  of  countenance  in  turn. 
The  height  of  invention  is  made  to  consist  in  compiling  from  others, 
and  the  perfection  of  imitation  in  not  copying  from  nature.  We  lose 
the  substance  of  the  art  in  catching  ai  a  shadow,  and  are  thought  to 
embrace  a  cloud  for  a  Goddess ! 

That  we  may  not  seem  to  prejudge  the  question,  we  shall  state  at 
once,  and  without  further  preface,  the  principal  points  tn  the  Dis- 
courses which  we  deem  either  wrong  in  themselves,  or  liable  to  mis- 
conception and  abuse.     They  are  the  following: — 

I .  That  genius  or  invention  consists  chiefly  in  borrowing  the  ideas  of 
Others t  or  m  using  other  nun's  minds. 

Z.  That  the  great  style  tn  painting  depends  on  leaving  out  the  details  of 
particular  oljecis, 

3.  That  the  essence  of  portrait  consists  in  giving  the  g^ter a/  character, 
rather  than  the  individual  llleness. 

4.  That  the  essence  of  history  consists  in  abstracting  front  individuality 
of  character  and  expression  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  That  beauty  or  ideal  perfection  consists  in  a  central  form. 

6.  Thai  to  imitate  nature  ij  a  very  inferior  object  in  art. 

AU  of  these  positions  appear  to  require  a  separate  consideration, 
which  we  shall  give  them  in  the  following  articles  on  this  subject. 
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It  is  a  leading  and  favourite  position  of  the  Discourses  that  genin* 
and  inveatioD  are  principally  shewQ  in  borrowiog  the  ideas,  and 
imitating  the  exccUeaces  of  oihcrk.     Differing  entirely  from  those 

*  who  have  undertaken  to  write  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  have 
represented  it  as  a  Icind  of  intpiratioiif  as  a  ^ifi  bestowed  upon  peculiar 
favourites  at  their  birth/  Sir  Joshua  proceeds  to  add,  '  I  am,  on  the 
contrary,  persuaded,  that  by  imtution  only,*  (that  is,  of  former 
masters,)  *  variety  and  even  originality  of  invention  is  produced.  I 
will  go  further !  even  genius,  at  least  what  is  generally  called  so,  U 
the  child  of  imitation.'  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  who  has 
most  materials  has  the  greatest  means  of  invention  ;  and  if  he  has  not 
the  power  of  using  them,  it  inut>t  procred  from  a  fceblenew  of  intellect/ 

*  Study  is  the  art  of  using  other  men's  minds.'  *  It  is  from  Rapbaers 
having  taken  so  many  models,  that  he  became  himself  a  model  for  all 
succeeding  painters  ;  always  imitating,  and  always  original.*  Vol.  i. 
p.  I  $1,  159,  169,  &c.  All  that  Sir  Joshua  says  on  this  subject,  is 
either  vague  and  contradictory,  or  has  an  evident  bias  the  wrong  way. 
That  genius  cither  consists  in,  or  is  in  any  proportion  to,  the  know- 
ledge of  what  others  have  done,  in  any  branch  of  art  or  science,  is  a 
pradox  which  hardly  admits  serioufi  refutation.  The  answer  ifi 
indeed  so  obvious  and  so  undeniable,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
give  it.  As  it  happens  in  all  such  cases,  an  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
old-fashioned  simplicity  of  truth  to  triumph  over  it.  It  is  another  of 
Sir  Joshua's  theoretical  opinions,  often  repeated,  and  almost  as  often 
retracted  in  his  lectures,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius  in  the 
first  formation  of  the  human  mind.  That  is  not  the  question  here, 
though  perhapc  we  may  recur  to  it.  But,  however  a  man  may  come 
by  the  iaculty  which  we  call  gemujt  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  habit 
and  circamatanccE,  or  the  gift  of  nature,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  is  a  power  of  original  observation  and 
invention.  To  take  it  otherwise,  is  a  solecism  in  language,  and  a 
misnomer  in  art.  A  work  demonstrates  genius  exactly  as  it  conuins 
what  is  to  be  found  no  where  else,  or  in  proportion  to  what  we  add 
to  the  ideas  of  others  from  our  own  stores,  and  not  to  what  we  receive 
from  them.  It  may  contain  also  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  works, 
but  it  is  not  that  which  stamps  it  with  the  character  of  genius.  The 
contrary  view  of  the  question  can  only  tend  to  deter  those  who  have 
genius  from  using  it,  and  to  make  those  who  are  without  genius,  think 
they  have  u.     It  is  attempting  to  excite  the  mind  to  the  highest  efforts 
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of  intellectual  excelteoce,  by  denying  the  chief  ground-work  of  all 
intellectual  distinction.  It  is  from  the  same  general  spirit  ot  distruit 
of  the  existence  or  power  of  genius  that  Sir  Joshua  exclaims  with 
confidence  and  triumph^  '  There  is  one  precept,  howerer,  in  which 
I  shall  only  be  opposed  by  the  vain*  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  1  shall  repeat  it  too  often.  You  must  have  no 
OEPENDENCB  OM  YOUR  QWH  ciNius.  Ifyou  have  gftat  talenu,  industry 
will  improve  them.  If  you  have  but  moderate  abilities,  it  will  supply 
their  deficiency.  Nothing  is  denied  to  well  directed  labour;  nothing 
can  be  obtained  without  it.  Not  to  enter  into  metaphysical  discussions 
on  the  nature  and  essence  of  genius,  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
assiduity  unabated  by  difficulty,  and  a  disposition  eagerly  directed  to 
the  object  of  its  pursuit,  will  produce  effects  similar  to  those  which 
some  call  the  re juh  of  natural  po'OicrsJ  P,  44,45.  ^*'  ***  \\\.\Xt 
influence  had  the  mcuphysical  theory,  which  he  wished  to  hold  in 
/rmrrrm  over  the  young  enthusiast,  on  Sir  Joshua's  habitual  unreSccting 
good  sense,  that  he  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  attainments  of  Carlo 
Mararti,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Raphael,  he  attributes  to  his 
imitation  of  others,  says,  *  It  is  true  there  is  nothing  very  captivating 
in  Carlo  Maratti ;  but  this  proceeded  from  a  want  which  cannot  be 
completely  supplied,  that  is,  'want  of  ttrcngth  of  parts.  In  this^  certain/yt 
men  are  not  equal ;  and  a  man  can  bring  home  wares  only  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  with  which  he  goes  to  market-  Carlo,  by  diligence,  made 
the  most  of  what  he  had :  but  there  was  undoubtedly  a  heaviness  about 
him,  which  extended  itself  uniformly  to  his  invention,  expression,  his 
drawing,  colouring,  and  the  general  effect  of  his  pictures,  The  truth 
is,  be  never  equalled  any  of  his  patterns  in  any  one  thing,  and  he  added 
little  of  his  own. '  P.  1 7  2 .  Poor  Carlo,  it  seems,  then,  was  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  sweeping  clause  in  this  general  charter  of  dulness, 
by  which  all  men  are  declared  to  be  equal  in  natural  powers,  and  to 
owe  their  superiority  only  to  superior  industry.  What  is  here  said 
of  Carlo  Maratti  is,  however,  an  exact  description  of  the  fate  of  all 
those,  who,  without  any  genius  of  their  own,  pretend  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  genius  of  others.  Sir  Joshua  attempts  to  confound 
genius  and  the  want  of  it  together,  by  shewing,  that  some  men  of 
great  genius  have  not  diadaiocd  to  borrow  largely  from  their  pre- 
decessors, while  others,  who  affected  to  be  entirely  original,  have 
really  invented  little  of  their  own.  This  is  from  the  purpose.  If 
Raphael,  for  instance,  had  only  copied  his  figure  of  St.  Paul  from 
Massacio,  or  his  groupe,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Lystra,  from  the  ancient 
bas-relief,  without  adding  other  figures  of  equal  force  and  beauty,  he 
would  have  been  considered  as  3  mere  plagiarist.  As  it  is,  the 
piaurcs  here  referred  to,  would   undoubtedly  have  displayed  more 
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gcnitu,  that  ii,  raore  origioAlity,  if  those  figure*  had  also  been  hU 
own  intention.  Nay,  Sir  Joshua  himself,  in  giving  the  preference  of 
genius  to  Michael  AJigclo,  does  it  on  this  very  ground,  that '  Michael 
Angelo'a  works  seem  to  proceed  from  his  own  mind  entirely,  and 
that  mind  so  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  never  needed,  or  seemed  to 
disdain  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help ; '  whereas,  *  Raflfaelle's 
materials  arc  generally  borrowed,  though  the  noble  structure  is  hU 
own.'  On  the  justice  of  this  last  statement,  we  shall  remark 
presently.  Perhaps  Reynolds's  general  account  of  the  insignilicance 
of  genius,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  merits  of  others,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  indirect  apology  for  the  gradual  progress  of  his 
own  miiid,  in  selecting  and  appropriating  the  beauties  of  the  great 
artists  who  went  before  hini :  he  appears  anxious  to  describe  atid 
dignify  the  process,  from  which  he  himself  derived  such  felicitous 
results,  but  which,  as  a  general  system  of  instruction,  can  only 
produce  mediocrity  and  imbecility.  It  is  a  lesson  which  a  well-bred 
drawing-master  might  with  great  propriety  repeat  by  rote  to  his 
fashionable  pupils,  but  which  a  learned  professor,  whose  object  wai 
to  lead  the  aspiring  mind  to  the  heighu  of  fame,  ought  not  to  have 
offered  to  the  youth  of  a  nation.  •  You  must  have  do  dependence  on 
your  own  genius,*  is,  according  to  Sir  Joshua,  the  universal  founda- 
tion of  all  high  endeavours,  the  beginning  of  all  true  wisdom,  and  the 
end  of  ail  true  art.  Would  Sir  Joshua  have  given  this  advice  to 
Michael  Angelo,  or  to  Raphael,  or  to  Correggio?  Or  would  he 
have  given  it  to  Rembrandt,  or  Rubens,  or  Vandyke,  or  Claude 
Lorraine,  or  to  our  own  Hogarth  ?  Would  it  have  been  followed, 
or  what  would  have  been  the  conse<]uence,  if  it  had  i — That  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  any  of  these  personages,  or  only  heard  of  them  as 
instances  to  prove  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  without  genius  and 
originality  !  Wc  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where,  upon  the  principle 
here  stated,  Hogarth  would  have  found  the  materials  of  his  Marriage 
a  la  Mode  ?  or  Rembrandt  bis  Three  Trees  i  or  Claude  Lorraine  his 
Enchanted  Castle,  with  that  one  simple  figure  in  the  foreground, — 
*  Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance  ?  * 

Or  from  what  but  an  eye  always  intent  on  nature,  and  brooding  over 
'beauty,  rendered  still  more  beautiful'  by  the  exquisite  feeling  with 
which  it  was  contemplated,  did  he  borrow  his  verdant  landscapes  and 
his  azure  skies,  the  bare  sight  of  which  wafts  the  imagination  to 
Arcadian  scenes,  *  thrice  happy  fields,  and  groves,  and  Bowery  vales,' 
breathing  perpetual  youth  and  freshness  ?  If  Claude  had  gone  out  to 
study  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Tybcr  with  Sir  Joshua's  first  precept  in 
hii   rooutht    *  Individual    nature    produces   little   beauty,*   and    had 
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recurned  poring  OTcr  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  *  You  must 
have  no  dependence  on  your  own  genius,'  the  world  would  have  lost 
one  perfect  painter.^  Rubens  would  hare  shared  the  same  fate,  with 
all  his  train  of  fluttering  Cupids,  warriors  and  prancing  steeds, 
panthers  and  piping  Bacchanals,  nymphs,  fawns  and  satyrs,  if  he  had 
not  been  reserved  for  *the  tender  mercies'  of  the  modern  French 
critics,  David  and  his  pupils,  who  think  that  the  Luxembourg  gallery 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  to  make  room  for  their  own  execrable  per- 
formances. Or  we  should  never  have  seen  that  fine  landscape  of  his 
in  the  Louvre,  with  a  rainbow  on  one  side,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
refreshed  after  the  shower,  and  some  shepherds  under  a  group  of 
trees  piping  to  their  heedless  flocks  ^^  instead  of  painting  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  felt  to  be  fine,  he  had  set  himself  to  solve  the 
learned  riddle  proposed  by  Sir  Joshua,  whether  accidrntt  in  nature 
should  be  introduced  in  landscape,  Gtnce  Claude  has  rejected  them. 
It  is  well  that  genius  gets  the  start  of  criticism  ;  for  if  these  two 
great  landscape  painters,  not  being  privileged  to  consult  their  own 
taste  and  inclinations,  had  been  compelled  to  wait  till  the  rules  of 
criticism  had  decided  the  preference  between  their  different  styles, 
instead  of  having  both,  we  should  have  had  neither.  The  folly  of  all 
such  comparisons  consists  in  supposing  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  single 
alternative  in  our  choice  of  excellence,  and  the  true  answer  to  the 
question,  'Which  do  you  like  best,  Rubens's  landscapes  or  Claude's?' 
IB  the  one  which  was  giyen  on  another  occasion — both.  If  tt  be 
meant  which  of  the  two  an  artist  should  imitate,  the  answer  Is,  the 
one  which  he  is  likely  to  imitate  best.  As  to  Rembrandt,  hf  would 
not  have  stood  the  least  chance  with  thiu  new  theory  of  art.  But 
the  warning  Rounds,  •  you  must  have  no  dependence  on  your  own 
geoius,'  never  reached  him  in  the  little  study  where  he  watched  the 
dim  shadows  cast  by  his  dying  embers  on  the  wall,  or  at  other  times 
saw  the  clouds  driven  before  the  storm,  or  the  blaze  of  noon-day 
brightness  bursting  through  his  casement  on  the  mysterious  gloom 
which  surrounded  him.  What  a  pity  that  his  old  master  could  not 
have  received  a  friendly  hint  from  Sir  Joshua,  that  getting  rid  of  his 
vulgar  musty  prejudices,  he  might  have  set  out  betimes  for  the  regions 
of  virtu^  have  scaled  the  ladder  of  taste,  have  measured  the  antique, 
lost  himself  in  the  Vatican,  and  after  'wandering  through  dry  places, 
Mcking  he  knew  not  what,  and  finding  nothing,'  have  returned  home 

'  This  piintcr'i  book  of  sttidie*  from  nature,  commonly  cilled  Lih<r  VtriMit^ 
diiprovei  the  tnith  of  Sir  Jothua'i  auumption,  that  hi>  tandicapci  arc  mere 
geoenl  contpoiitiont,  for  the  finishcil  picture!  arc  nearly  fac-simile*  of  the  ori^toal 
■ketche*,  lod  what  i*  added  to  them  in  point  of  regularity  (ifthii  addition  waa  any 
advantage)  was  at  leait  the  reiult  of  hit  own  geniut. 
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aa  great  a  critic  and  painter  a«  so  maoy  others  have  done!  Of 
Titian^  Vandyke,  or  Corrcggio  we  shall  say  nothing  here»  aa  we  have 
said  so  much  in  another  place. 

A  theory,  then,  by  which  these  great  artists  could  have  been  lost 
to  themselves  and  to  the  art,  and  which  explains  away  the  two  chief 
supports  and  sources  of  all  art,  nature  and  genhtsy  into  an  unintelligible 
jargon  of  words,  cannot  be  intrinsically  true.  The  principles  thus 
laid  down  may  be  very  proper  to  conduct  the  machinery  oi  a  royal 
academy,  or  to  precede  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students,  or 
to  be  the  topics  of  assent  and  congratulation  among  the  members 
themselves  at  their  annual  exhibition  dinner :  but  they  arc  so  far 
from  being  calculated  to  foster  geniuH  or  to  direct  its  course,  that 
they  can  only  blight  or  mislead  it,  wherever  it  exists,  and  *  lose  more 
men  of  talents  to  this  nation,'  by  the  dissemination  of  false  principles, 
than  have  been  already  lost  to  it  by  the  want  of  any. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  perfection  of  portrait  or  laiut- 
scape  may  be  derived  from  the  immediate  study  of  nature,  yet  higher 
subjects  are  not  to  be  found  in  it ;  that  there  we  must  raise  our 
imaginations  by  referring  to  artificial  models ;  and  that  Raphael  was 
compelled  to  go  to  Michael  Angelo  and  (he  antique.  Not  to  insist 
that  Michael  Angelo  himself,  according  to  Sir  Joshua's  account, 
formed  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  has  been  well  observed  on  this 
statement,  that  what  Raphael  borrowed  was  to  conceal  or  supply  his 
natural  deficiencies :  what  he  excelled  in  was  his  own.  Raphael 
never  had  the  grandeur  of  form  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  the  correct- 
ness of  form  of  the  antique.  His  expression  was  perfectly  different 
from  both,  acd  perhaps  better  than  either,  certainly  better  than  what 
we  have  seen  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  prints  from  him  compared 
with  those  from  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  In  Raphael's  faces,  par- 
ticularly his  women,  the  expression  is  superior  to  the  form  ;  in  the 
antique  statues,  the  form  is  evidently  the  principal  thing.  The 
interest  which  they  excite  is  in  a  manner  external,  it  depends  on  a 
certain  grace  and  lightness  of  appearance,  joined  with  exquisite 
symmetry  and  refined  susceptibility  to  voluptuous  emotions,  but  there 
is  no  pathos;  or  if  there  is,  it  is  the  pathos  of  present  and  physical 
distress,  rather  than  of  sentiment.  There  is  not  that  deep  internal 
interest  which  there  is  in  Raphael ;  which  broods  over  the  suggestions 
of  the  heart  with  love  and  fear  till  the  tears  seem  ready  to  gush  out, 
but  that  they  are  checked  by  the  deeper  sentiments  of  hope  and  faith. 
What  has  been  remarked  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  still  more  true  of 
Raphael,  that  there  is  an  angelic  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  his 
faces  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  subjects,  in  which  natural  frailty  and 
passion  are  purified  by  the  sanctity  of  religion.    They  answer  exactly 
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to  Milton's  description  of  the  'human  face  dirine.*  The  ancient 
statues  are  tiner  objects  for  the  eye  to  contemplate :  they  represent  a 
more  perfect  race  of  physical  bcincs,  but  we  have  no  eympathy  with 
them.  In  Raphael,  all  our  natural  sensibilities  are  raised  and  refined 
by  pointing  mysteriously  to  the  interests  of  another  world.  The 
same  intensity  of  passion  appears  also  to  distinguish  Raphael  from 
Michael  Aogelo.  Michael  Angclo's  forms  are  grander,  but  they  are 
not  BO  full  of  expression.  Raphael'e,  however  ordinary  in  them- 
•elves,  are  full  of  expression  even  to  oVrflowing:  every  nerve  aixl 
muscle  is  impregnated  with  feeling,  or  bursting  with  meaning.  In 
Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
appear  superior  to  any  events  that  can  happen  to  them,  the  capacity 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  never  full,  never  tasked  or  strained  to  the 
utmost  that  it  will  bear.  All  is  in  a  lofty  repo&e  and  solitary 
grandeur  which  no  human  interests  can  shake  or  disturb.  It  has 
been  said  that  Michael  Angelo  painted  man,  and  Raphael  mfn ;  that 
the  one  was  an  epic,  the  other  a  dramatic  painter.  But  the  distinction 
we  have  made  is  perhaps  truer  and  more  intelligible,  vrz.  that  the 
former  gave  greater  dignity  of  form,  and  the  latter  greater  force  and 
refinement  of  expression.  Michael  Angelo  borrowed  his  style  from 
sculpture,  which  represented  in  general  only  single  figures,  (with 
subordinate  accompanimenta, )  and  had  not  to  express  the  conflicting 
actions  and  passions  of  a  multitude  of  persons.  He  is  much  more 
picturesque  than  Raphael.  The  whole  Hgure  of  his  Jeremiah  droops 
aad  hangs  down  like  a  majestic  tree  surcharged  with  showers.  His 
dnwing  of  the  human  ligure  has  all  the  characteristic  freedom  and 
boldness  of  Titian's  landscapes.^ 

To  return  to  Sir  .loshua.  He  has  given  one  very  strange  proof 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius,  namely,  that  ^the  degrees  of 
excellence  which  proclaims  genius  is  different.  ^  different  times  and 
places.'  If  Sir  Joshua  had  aimed  at  a  confutation  of  himself,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually.  For  what  is  it  that  makes 
the  ditference  but  that  which  originates  in  a  man's  self,  i.e.,  is  first 
done  by  him,  is  genius,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  original,  but 
borrowed  from  former  examples,  it  ceases  to  be  genius,  since  no  one 
can  establish  this  claim  by  following  the  steps  of  others,  but  by  going 
before  them  ?  The  test  of  genius  may  be  different,  but  the  thing 
itself  is  the  same, — a  power  at  all  times  to  do  or  to  invent  what  has 
not  before  been  done  or  invented.     It  ta  plain  from  the  passage 

*  Sir  Joihui  coniideri  it  a>  a  great  ditailvantagc  to  K^phafl  in  •tu'tying  from 
the  antique,  that  he  hkd  not  the  factlitici  affotileJ  by  moiicrn  prir>ti,  but  wai 
forced  to  seek  out,  adiI  copy  them  one  by  one  with  great  care.  Wc  ihould  be 
disposed  to  reverte  tbia  concluaion. 
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abovr  cited  what  inflo^ncrd  Sir  Joshua's  mind  in  his  views  on  this 
subject.  He  quarrelled  with  genius  from  being  annoyed  with 
premature  pretensions  to  it.  He  was  apprehensive  that  if  genius 
were  allowed  to  stand  for  any  thing,  industry  would  go  for  nothing  in 
the  mindfl  of  *the  Tain,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle.'  But  as  genius 
will  do  little  without  labour  in  an  art  so  mechanical  as  painting,  so 
labour  will  do  still  less  without  genius.  Indeed,  wherever  there  is  true 
genius,  there  will  be  true  labour,  that  is,  the  exertion  of  that  geniut 
in  the  iicld  most  proper  for  it.  Sir  Joshua,  from  his  unwillingness  to 
admit  one  extreme,  has  fallen  into  the  other,  and  has  mistaken  the 
detection  of  an  error  for  a  demonbtration  of  the  truth.  *  The  human 
understanding,'  says  Luther,  •resembles  a  drunken  clown  on  horw- 
back ;  if  you  set  it  up  on  one  side,  it  rumbles  over  on  the  other.* 


ON  THE  IMITATION  OF  NATURE 

Tk*  Chtmp'fK,']  [Dt<rmh€r  15,  1S14. 

The  imitation  of  nature  is  the  great  object  of  art.     Of  course,  the 

ftrinciples  by  which  this  imitation  should  he  regulated,  form  the 
eading  topic  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  lectures.  It  is  certain  that 
the  mechanical  imitation  of  individual  objecta,  or  the  parts  of  indivi- 
dual objects,  does  not  always  produce  beauty  or  grandeur ;  or, 
generally  tcpeaking  that  the  tvhoh  of  art  doet  not  consist  in  copyir^ 
nature.  Reynolds  seems  hence  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  whole  of 
art  consists  in  not  imitating  individual  nature.  This  is  also  an  errof) 
and  an  error  on  the  worst  side. 

Sir  Joshua's  general  system  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, — 
*  '/Ufat  l/jr  great  jtyfe  in  painting  comisli  m  avoiding  the  detaUs^  and 
pecufiarities  of  particular  ohjeets.^  This  sweeping  principle  he  applici 
almost  indiscriminately  to  portrait,  history,  and  landscape; — and  he 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  itself,  from  supposing  the 
imitation  of  particulars  to  be  inconsistent  with  general  truth  and  effiect. 

It  will  not  be  unimportant  to  inquire  how  far  this  opinion  is  well- 
founded  :  for  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art 
depends,  not  on  the  separation,  but  on  the  union  (as  far  as  possible) 
of  general  truth  and  effect  with  individual  distinctness  and  accuracy. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  great  style  in  painting,  as  it  relates  to  the 
immediate  imitation  of  external  nature,  consists  in  avoiding  the  details 
of  particular  objects. 

It  consists  neither  in  giving  nor  avoiding  them,  but  in  somethingi 
quite  different  from  both.  Any  one  may  avoid  the  details.  So  far«  * 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Cartoona,  and  a  common  sign- 
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painting.  Greatnett  coiuitti  in  giving  the  larger  masses  and  propor- 
tion* with  truth  ; — this  doe*  not  prerent  giring  the  fmaller  one*  too. 
The  amoit  grandeur  of  outline,  and  the  broadest  masiei  of  light  and 
shade,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  greatest  minuteness  and 
delicacy  of  detail,  t&  may  be  seen  to  nature.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
common  to  »ec  both  qiulities  combined  tn  the  imitations  of  nature, 
any  more  than  the  combination  of  other  excellence* ;  nor  are  we  here 
saying  to  which  the  principal  attention  of  the  artist  should  be 
directed ;  but  we  deny,  that,  considered  in  thcmaelTeft,  the  absence 
of  the  one  quality  is  necessary  or  sufficient  to  the  production  of 
the  other. 

If,  for  example,  the  form  of  the  eye-brow  is  correctly  given,  it 
will  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  truth  or  grandeur  of  the  design, 
whether  it  consist  of  one  broad  mark,  or  ii  composed  of  a  number 
of  hair-line«,  arranged  in  the  same  order.  So,  if  the  lights  and 
shades  are  disposed  in  fine  and  large  masses,  the  breadth  of  the 
picture,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  the  filling  up 
of  tho«e  mattes  with  the  details ; — that  is,  with  die  subordinate 
distinctions  which  appear  in  nature.  The  anatomical  details  in 
Michael  Angelo,  the  ever-varying  outline  of  Raphael,  the  perfect 
execution  of  the  Greek  statues,  do  not  assuredly  destroy  their 
symmetry  or  dignity  of  form  ; — aixl  in  the  Gnest  specimens  of  the 
composition  of  colour,  we  may  observe  the  largest  masses  combined 
with  the  greatest  variety  in  the  parts,  of  which  tho»e  ma»6es  are 
composed. 

The  gross  style  consists  in  giving  no  details, — iht  Jhncal  in  giving 
oothing  else.  Nature  contains  both  large  and  small  parts, — both 
masses  and  details ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  most  perfect 
works  of  art.  The  union  of  both  kinds  of  excellence,  of  strength 
with  delicacy,  as  far  an  the  limits  of  human  capacity  and  the  short- 
ness of  human  life  would  permit,  is  that  which  h<iB  established  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  masters.  Farther, — their  most  finished 
works  are  their  best.  The  predominance,  however,  of  either  excel- 
lence in  these  masters,  has,  of  course,  varied  according  to  their 
opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  these  different  qualities, — the  labour 
they  had  the  time  or  patience  to  bestow  on  their  works, — the  skill 
of  the  artist,  or  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  subject.  But,  if  the 
rule  here  objected  to, — that  the  careful  imitation  of  the  parti 
injnres  the  effect  of  the  whole, — be  at  once  admitted,  slovenliness 
would  become  another  name  for  genius,  and  the  most  unfinished 
performance  would  necessarily  be  the  best.  That  such  has  been 
the  confused  impression  left  on  the  mizxi  by  the  perusal  of  Sir 
JcMhua's   discourses,  it  evident  from  the   practice  as  well    as   the 
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conversation  of  raany  (even  eminent)  artists.  The  late  Mr*  Opie 
proceeded  entirely  on  this  principle.  He  left  many  admirable 
studies  of  portraits,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  disposition 
and  eJTect  of  light  and  shade.  But  he  never  iinished  any  of  the 
parts,  thinking  them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  man.  rie  went 
over  the  whole  head  the  second  day  as  he  had  done  the  day  before, 
and  therefore  made  no  progress.  The  picture  at  last,  having  neither 
the  lightness  of  a  sketch,  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  finished  work,  looked 
coarse,  laboured,  and  heavy. 

*  Would  you  then  have  an  artist  finish  like  Denncr  i '  is  the 
triumphant  appeal  which  is  made  as  decisive  against  all  objections. 
To  which,  as  it  is  an  appeal  to  authority,  the  proper  answer  seems  to 
bc,^*No;  but  wc  would  have  him  finish  like  Titian  or  Corrcgio.' 
Denner  is  an  example  of  Jinishing  not  to  be  followed,  but  dhunned, 
hcciWhe  he  did  nothing  but  &thh ',  because  he  finished  ill,  and  because 
he  finished  to  excess ; — Kir  in  all  things  there  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  means  to  ends.  He  pored  into  the  littlenesses  of  objects,  till  he 
lost  sight  of  nature,  instead  of  imitating  it.  He  represents  the  human 
face,  perhaps,  as  it  might  appear  through  a  magnifying-glass,  but 
certainly  not  as  it  ever  appears  to  us.  It  is  the  business  of  painting 
to  express  objects  as  they  appear  naturally,  not  as  they  may  be  made 
to  appear  artificially.  His  ilesh  is  as  blooming  and  glossy  as  a  flower 
or  a  shell.  Titian's  ^nishing,  on  the  contrary,  is  equally  admirable, 
because  it  is  engrafted  on  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  effect, 
and  attention  to  the  character  of  what  he  represents.  His  pictures 
have  the  exact  look  of  nature,  the  very  tone  and  texture  of  flesh. 
The  endless  variety  of  his  tints  is  blended  into  the  greatest  simplicity. 
There  is  a  proper  degree  both  of  solidity  and  transparency.  All 
the  parts  hang  together :  every  stroke  tells,  and  adds  to  the  effect  of 
the  rest. 

To  understand  the  value  of  any  excellence,  we  must  refer  to  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  it,  not  to  instances  of  its  abuse.  If 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  ineffectual  microscopic  linishing,  which 
we  never  find  united  with  an  attention  to  other  higher  and  more 
indispensable  parts  of  the  art,  we  may  suspect  that  there  is  something 
incompatible  between  them,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  the  one  diverts 
the  mind  from  the  attainment  of  the  other.  But  this  is  the  real 
point  to  stop  at — where  alone  we  should  limit  our  theory  or  our 
efforts.  Wherever  different  excellences  have  been  actually  united  to 
a  certain  point  of  perfection,  to  that  point  {abstractedly  speaking)  we 
are  sure  that  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  united  again.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  add  the  incitements  of  indolence,  affectation,  and  false 
theory,  to  the  other  causes  which  contribute  to  the  decline  of  art ! 
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Sir  Joshua  fteemfi,  indeed,  to  deny  that  Titian  6niBhed  much»  and 
»ays  that  he  produced,  by  two  or  three  stroke*  of  his  pencil,  effecli 
which  the  most  laborious  copyists  would  in  vain  attempt  to  equal. 
It  is  true  that  he  availed  himself,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  what 
i«  called  executiony  to  facilitate  his  imitation  of  nature,  but  it  was  to 
facilitate,  not  to  supersede  it.  By  the  methods  of  scumbling  or 
glazing,  he  often  broke  the  masses  of  his  flesh, — or  by  laying  on 
lumps  of  colour  produced  particular  effects,  to  a  degree  that  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  reached  without  considerable  loss  of  time.  We 
do  not  object  to  execution  :  it  sares  labour,  and  shews  a  mastery 
both  of  hand  and  eye.  But  then  there  is  nothing  more  distinct  thao 
execution  and  daubing.  Indeed,  it  t«  evident,  that  the  only  use  of 
execution  is  to  give  the  details  more  compendiously,  and  sometimes, 
eren  more  happily.  Leave  out  all  regard  to  the  dcuils,  redace  the 
whole  into  crude  unvarying  masses,  and  it  becomes  totally  useless ; 
for  these  can  be  given  just  as  well  without  execution  as  with  it. 
Titian,  however,  made  a  very  moderate,  though  a  very  admirable 
nse  of  this  power;  and  those  who  copy  his  pictures  will  find,  that 
the  simplicity  is  in  the  results,  not  in  the  details. 

The  other  Venetian  painters  made  too  violent  a  use  of  execution, 
unless  their  subjects  formed  an  excu»e  for  them.  Vandyke  success- 
fully employed  it  in  giving  the  last  finishing  to  the  details.  Rembrandt 
employed  it  still  more,  and  with  more  perfect  truth  of  effect. — Rubens 
employed  it  equally,  but  not  so  as  to  produce  an  equal  redemblance  of 
nature.  His  pencil  ran  away  with  his  eyt.^ — To  conclude  our 
observations  on  this  head,  we  will  only  add,  that  while  the  artist 
thinks  that  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  cither  to  the  whole  or  to  the 
parts  of  his  picture,  which  can  give  it  still  more  the  look  of  nature, 
if  he  is  willing  to  proceed,  we  would  not  advise  him  to  desist, — This 
rule  is  stilt  more  necessary  to  the  young  student,  for  he  will  relax  in 
his  attention  as  he  grows  older.  And  again,  with  respect  to  the 
subordinate  parts  of  a  picture,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  bestow 
a  disproportionate  degree  of  labour  upon  them,  because  he  will  not 
feel  the  same  interest  in  copying  them,  and  because  a  much  less 
degree  of  accuracy  will  serve  every  purpose  of  deception  ; — the 
nicety  of  our  habitual  observations  being  always  in  proportion  to  our 
interest  in  the  objects, — Sir  Joshua  somewhere  objects  to  the  attempt 
to  deceive  by  painting  ;  and  his  reason  ts,  that  wax-work,  which 
deceives  most  effectually,  is  a  very  disagreeable  as  well  as  contemptible 
art.  It  might  be  answered,  first,  that  nothing  is  much  more  unlike 
nature  than  such  figures  generally  are,  and  farther,  that  they  only 
produce  the  appearance  of  prominence  and  relief,  by  having  it  in 
reality, — in  which  they  are  just  the  reverse  of  painting. 
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Secondly,  with  regard  to  bxpression,  we  can  haidly  agree  with  Sir 
Joshua  thai  *  the  perfection  of  imitation  comittj  in  giving  the  general  idea 
or  cbaracteTt  not  the  peculiaritiei  of  individuah. — We  do  not  think  this 
rule  at  all  well-founded  with  respect  to  portrait-painting,  nor  applic- 
able to  history  to  the  extent  to  which  Sir  Jovhua  carries  it.  For 
the  present,  we  shall  confine  ourBeUea  to  the  former  of  these. 

No  doubt,  if  we  were  to  chuse  between  the  general  character  and 
the  peculiarities  of  feature,  we  ought  to  prefer  the  former.  But  they 
are  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with,  that  they  arc  not  without 
some  difhculcy  distinguishable  from,  each  other.  There  i«  indeed  a 
general  look  of  the  face,  a  predominant  cjtprcMion  arising  from  the 
correspondence  and  connection  of  the  different  parts,  which  it  is 
always  of  the  first  and  last  importance  to  gire ;  and  without  which 
no  elaboration  of  detached  parti,  or  marking  of  the  peculiarity  of 
single  features,  is  worth  any  thing ;  but  which  at  the  same  time,  is 
certainly  not  destroyed,  but  assisted,  by  the  careful  finiBhing,  and  stiti 
more  by  giving  the  exact  outline  of  each  part. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  French  and  KngHsh  schools  differ,  and 
(in  my  opinion)  are  both  wrong.  The  English  seem  generally  to 
suppose,  that,  if  they  only  leave  out  the  subordinate  parts,  they  are 
sure  of  the  general  result.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  a«  idly 
imagine,  that  by  attending  to  each  separate  part,  they  must  infallibly 
arrive  at  a  correct  whole, — not  considering  that,  besides  the  prts, 
there  is  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  general  character  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  mind  itself,  which  to  be  seen  must  be  felt, — for  it 
is  demonstrable  that  all  expression  and  character  are  perceived  by  the 
mind,  and  not  by  the  eye  only.  The  French  painters  see  only  lines, 
and  precise  differences; — the  English  only  general  masses,  and  strong 
effects.  Hence  the  two  nations  constantly  reproach  one  another 
with  the  difTerence  of  their  styles  of  art ;  the  one  as  dry,  hard  and 
minute,  the  other  as  gross,  gothic,  and  unfinished  ;  and  they  will 
probably  remain  for  ever  satisfied  tuith  each  other's  defectt^  which 
afford  a  very  tolerable  fund  of  consolation  on  either  side. 

There  is  something  in  the  two  styles,  which  arises,  perhaps,  from 
national  countenance  as  well  as  character; — the  French  physiognomy 
is  frittered  away  into  a  parcel  of  little  moveable  compartments  and 
distinct  signs  of  intelligence, — like  a  telegraphic  machinery.  The 
English  countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  apt  to  sink  into  a 
lumpish  mass,  with  very  few  ideas,  and  those  set  io  a  sort  of  stupid 
stereotype. 

To  return  to  the  proper  business  of  portrait-painting.     We  mean  to 

ak  of  it,  not  as  a  lucrative  profession,  nor  as  an  indolent  amusement, 
for  we  interfere  with  no  man's  profits  or  pleasures),  but  as  a  honajide 
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art,  the  object  of  which  U  to  exercise  the  talents  of  the  artist,  and  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  ideas  in  the  puUic.  And  in  this  point  of  view, 
we  should  imagine  that  that  is  the  best  portiait  which  contains  the 
fiiJIest  representation  of  iDdividuai  nature. 

Poruait-painting  is  the  biography  of  the  pencil,  and  he  who  gives 
most  of  the  peculiarities  and  dcuils,  with  most  of  the  general  char* 
acter, — that  is  of  keeplngy — is  the  best  biographer,  and  the  best 
portrait-painter.  What  if  Boswcll  (the  prince  of  biographers)  had 
not  given  us  the  scene  between  Wilkes  and  Johnson  at  Dilly's  table, 
or  had  not  introduced  the  little  episode  of  Goldsmith  strutting  about 
in  his  peach-coloured  coat  after  the  success  of  his  play, — should  we 
have  kud  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  general  character  of  those 
celebrated  persons  from  the  omission  of  these  particulars  I  Or  if 
Reynolds  had  not  painted  the  former  as  *  blinking  Sam,*  or  bad  given 
01  such  a  represenution  of  the  latter  as  we  see  of  some  modem  poets 
io  some  modern  magazines,  the  fame  of  that  painter  would  have  been 
confined  to  the  circles  of  fashion, — where  they  naturally  took  for  the 
same  selection  of  beauties  in  a  portrait,  as  of  topics  in  a  dedication, 
or  a  copy  of  complimentary  verses ! 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  that  portraits  of  this  kind,  which 
professed  to  admit  all  the  peculiarities,  and  to  heighten  all  die 
excellences  of  a  face,  have  been  elevated  by  ignorance  and  affectation, 
to  the  dignitied  rank  of  historical  portrait.  But  in  fact  they  are 
merely  caricature  trantpot<di  that  is,  as  the  caricaturist  makes  a  mouth 
wider  than  it  really  is,  40  the  ]iainter  oijiattcring  iiienejui  (as  they 
are  termed)  makes  it  not  so  wide,  by  a  process  just  as  mechanical, 
and  more  insipid.  Instead,  however,  of  objecting  captiously  to 
common  theory  or  practice,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  state  at  once 
our  own  conceptions  of  historical  portraiu  It  consists,  then,  in 
seizing  the  predominant  form  or  expression,  and  preserving  it  with 
truth  throughout  every  part.  It  is  representing  the  Individual  under 
one  consistent,  probable,  and  striking  view ;  or  shewing  the  different 
features,  muscles,  etc.  in  one  action,  and  modi6ed  by  one  principle. 
A  face  thus  painted,  is  historical; — that  is,  it  carries  its  own  internal 
evidence  of  truth  and  nature  with  it ;  and  the  number  of  individual 
peculiarities,  as  long  as  they  arc  true  to  nature,  cannot  lessen,  but 
must  add  to  the  general  strength  of  the  impression. 

To  give  an  example  or  two  of  what  we  mean.  We  conceive  that 
the  common  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  would  be  less  valuable  and 
striking  if  the  wart  on  the  l^ce  were  uken  away.  It  corresponds 
with  the  general  roughness  and  knottiness  of  the  rest  of  the  face; — or 
if  considered  merely  as  an  accident,  it  operates  as  a  kind  of  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  representation.     Sir 
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Joshua  Reynoldii'it  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  altogeEher  that 
sluggishness  of  outward  appearance, — that  want  of  quickness  and 
versatility, — that  absorption  of  faculty,  and  look  of  purblind  rcHection, 
which  were  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  accidmui  discompOBure 
of  hid  wig  indicates  his  habits.  If,  with  the  same  felicity  and  truth 
of  conception,  this  portrait  (we  mean  the  common  one  reading)  had 
been  more  made  out,  it  would  not  have  been  less  historical,  though  it 
would  have  been  more  like  and  natural. 

Titian's  portraits  are  the  most  historical  that  ever  were  painted ; 
and  they  arc  so  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  most  consistency  of 
form  and  expression.  His  portraits  of  Hippolito  dc  Medici,  and  of  a 
young  Neapolitan  nobleman  in  the  Louvre,  are  a  striking  contrast  in 
this  respect.  All  the  lines  of  the  face  in  the  one ;— the  eye-brows, 
the  nose,  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  the  contour  of  the  face, — present 
the  same  sharp  angles,  the  same  acute,  edgy,  contracted  expression. 
The  other  face  has  the  finest  expansion  of  feature  and  outline,  and 
conveys  the  most  exquisite  idea  possible  of  mild,  thoughtful  sentiment. 
The  harmony  of  the  expression  constitutes  as  great  a  charm  in 
Titian's  portraits,  as  that  of  colour.  The  similarity  sometimes 
objected  to  them,  is  partly  natlona],  and  partly  arises  from  the  class 
of  persons  whom  he  painted.  He  painted  only  Italians ;  and  in  his 
time  none  but  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  senators  or  cardinals,  sat 
for  their  pictures. 

Sir  Joshua  appears  to  have  been  led  into  several  errors  by  a  false 
use  of  the  terms  general  and  particular.  Nothing  can  be  more 
different  than  the  various  application  of  both  these  terms  to  different 
things,  and  yet  Sir  Joshua  constantly  uses  and  reasons  upon  them  as 
invariable.  There  arc  three  senses  of  the  cx-^rfmon general charaeter^ 
as  applied  to  ideas  or  objects.  In  the  first,  it  aignities  the  general 
appearance  or  aggregate  impression  of  the  whole  object,  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  detail  of  detached  parts.  In  the  second,  it  signiiies  the 
class,  or  what  a  number  of  such  objects  have  in  common  with  one 
another,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  characteristic  differences.  In  this 
sense  it  is  tantamount  to  abstract.  In  the  third  it  signifies  what  is 
usual  or  common,  in  opposition  to  mere  singularity,  or  accidental 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  general  Idea  or 
character  of  a  particular  face,  i.e.  the  aggregate  impression  resulting 
from  all  the  parts  combined,  is  surely  very  different  from  the  abstract 
idea,  or  what  it  has  in  common  with  several  others.  If  on  giving 
the  former  all  character  depends  ;  to  give  nothing  but  the  latter  is  to 
lake  away  all  character.  The  more  a  painter  comprehends  of  what  he 
sees,  the  more  valuable  his  work  will  be :  but  it  is  not  true  that  his 
excellence  will  be  the  greater,  the  more  he  abstracts  from  what  he  sees, 
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— There  is  aa  essential  distioctioo  which  Sir  Joshua  has  not  obscrred. 
The  details  and  peculiarities  of  nature  are  only  inconsistent  with 
ab§tract  ideas,  aod  not  with  general  or  aggregate  ctfccts.  By  con- 
founding the  two  things,  Sir  Joshua  excludes  the  peculiarities  and 
details  not  only  from  his  historical  composition,  but  from  an  enlarged 
view  and  comprehensive  imitation  of  individual  nature. 

Wc  have  here  attempted  to  give  some  account  of  what  should  be 
meant  by  the  iJtal  in  portrait-painting:  in  our  next  and  concluding 
article  on  this  subject,  we  shall  attempt  an  explanation  of  this  term, 
as  it  applies  to  historical  painting. 


ON  THE  IDEAL. 

Tkt  Chamfi7n.\  {Jtmmmry  I,  1S15. 

*  For  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  comprehend  those  writers 
of  surprising  genius,  the  authors  of  immense  romances,  or  the  modern 
novel  and  Atalantis  writers,  who,  without  any  assistance  from  nature 
or  history,  record  persons  who  never  were,  or  will  be,  and  facts 
which  never  did,  nor  possibly  can  happen :  whose  heroes  are  of  their 
own  creation,  and  their  brains  the  chaos  whence  all  their  materials  are 
collected.  Noi  that  such  writers  deserve  no  honour ;  so  far  from  it, 
that  perhaps  they  merit  the  highest.  One  may  apply  to  them  what 
Balzac  says  of  Aristotle,  that  ihcy  are  a  iecond  nature ;  for  they  hare 
no  communication  with  the  first,  by  which  authors  of  an  inferior  class, 
who  cannot  stand  alone,  are  obliged  to  support  themselves,  as  with 
crutches.* — Fielding's  Joseph  Andrewt,  vol.  H. 

What  is  here  said  of  certain  writers  of  romance,  would  apply 
equally  to  a  great  number  of  painters  of  history.  These  persons,  not 
without  the  sanction  of  high  authority,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  only  to  quit  the  vulgar  path  of  truth  and  reality,  In 
order  that  they  *  might  ascend  the  brightest  heaven  of  invention,' — 
and  that  to  get  rid  of  nature  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  loftiest 
flights  of  art,  as  the  soul  disentangled  from  the  load  of  matter  soars  to 
its  native  skies.  But  ibis  is  by  no  means  the  truth.  All  art  is  built 
upon  nature ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  lifts  its  branches  to  the 
clouds,  only  as  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  earth.  He  is  the 
greatest  artist,  not  who  leaves  the  materials  of  nature  behind  him,  bat 
who  carries  them  with  htm  into  the  world  of  invention; — and  the 
larger  and  more  entire  the  masses  in  which  he  is  able  to  apply  them 
to  his  purpose,  the  stronger  and  more  durable  will  his  productions  be. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  admits  that  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
forms  and  various  combinations  of  nature,  is  necessary  to  the  student, 
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but  it  is  only  in  order  that  he  mty  avoid  them,  and  Bteering  clear  of 
all  representation  of  things  at  they  actually  exiitt,  wander  up  and  down 
in  the  empty  void  of  his  own  imagination,  having  nothing  better  to 
cling  to,  than  certain  shadowy  middle  forms,  made  up  of  an  abstrac- 
liooofall  others,  and  cooiaioing  nothing  in  themselves.  Stripping 
nature  of  substance  and  accident,  he  is  to  exhibit  a  decompounded, 
disembodied,  vague,  ideal  nature  in  her  stead,  seen  through  the  misty 
veil  of  metaphyKtcs,  and  covered  with  the  same  fog  and  haze  of 
confusion,  while 

'  Obscurity  her  curtani  round  him  draws. 
And  siren  sloth  a  dull  quietus  sings.* 

The  concrete,  and  not  the  abstract,  is  the  object  of  painting,  and 
of  all  the  works  of  imagination.  History-painting  i>  imaginary 
port  rait -painting.  The  portrait-painter  gives  you  an  individual,  such 
as  he  is  tn  hirasclf,  and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  likeness  as  a 
matter  of  fact :  the  historical  painter  gives  you  the  individual  such  as 
he  is  likely  to  be, — that  is,  approaches  as  near  to  the  reality  as  his 
imagination  will  enable  him  to  do,  leaving  out  such  particulars  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  prc-conceivcd  idea, — as  are  merely  trifling  and 
accidental, — and  retaining  all  such  ai  are  striking,  probable,  and 
consistent.  Because  the  historical  painter  has  not  the  same  Immediate 
data  to  go  upon,  but  must  connect  individual  nature  with  an  imaginary 
subject,  is  that  any  reason  why  he  should  discard  individual  nature 
altogether,  and  thus  leave  nothing  for  his  imagination,  or  the  imagina- 
tion o(  the  spectator  to  work  upon?  Portrait  and  history  di^er  as  a 
narration  of  facts  or  a  probable  fiction  differ ;  but  abstraction  is  the 
essence  of  neither.  That  is  not  the  finest  historical  head  which  has 
least  the  look  of  nature,  but  which  has  most  the  look  of  nature,  if  it 
has  the  look  of  history  also.  But  It  has  the  look  of  nature,  iV.  of 
striking  and  probable  nature, — as  it  has  a  marked  and  decided 
character,  and  not  a  character  of  indifference :  and  as  the  features 
and  expression  are  consistent  with  themselves,  not  as  they  are 
common  to  others.  The  ideal  is  that  which  answers  to  the  idea  of 
something,  and  not  to  the  idea  of  any  thing,  or  of  nothing.  Any 
countenance  strikes  most  upon  the  imagination,  cither  in  a  picture  or  in 
reality,  which  has  most  distinctness  from  others,  and  most  identity 
with  itself.  The  keeping  in  the  character,  not  the  want  of  character, 
is  the  essence  of  history.  Without  some  such  limitation  as  we  have 
here  given,  on  the  genera!  statement  of  Sir  Joshua,  we  see  no  resting- 
place  where  the  painter  or  the  poet  is  to  make  his  starid,  so  as  not  to 
be  pushed  to  the  utmost  verge  of  naked  commonplace  inanity, — nor  do 
we  understand  how  there  should  be  any  such  thing  an  poetry  or  painting 
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toleratrd.  A  tahuia  rata.,  a  verbal  de6nicion|  the  bare  name,  must  be 
better  than  the  most  striking  description  or  representation ; — the 
argument  of  a  poem  better  than  the  poem  itsctf, — or  the  catalogue  of 
a  picture  than  the  original  work.  Where  ihaU  we  stop  in  the  easy 
down-hill  pass  of  effeminate,  unmeaning  insipidity?  There  ie  one 
circumstance^  to  be  sure,  to  recommend  the  system  here  objected  to, 
which  ii,  that  he  who  proposes  this  ideal  perfection  to  himself,  can 
hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  it.  An  artist  who  paints  on  the  infalltbte 
principle  of  not  imitating  nature,  in  representing  the  meeting  of 
Tclemachus  and  Calypso,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  confound  all 
difference  of  sex  or  passion,  and  in  pourtraying  the  form  of  Mentor, 
will  leave  out  every  distinctive  mark  of  age  or  wisdom.  In  repre- 
senting a  Grecian  marriage  he  will  refme  on  hia  favourite  principles 
till  it  will  be  possible  to  transpose  the  features  of  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride  without  the  least  violation  of  propriety ;  all  the  women  will 
be  tike  the  men ;  and  all  like  one  another,  all  equally  young,  blooming, 
smiling,  elegant,  and  insipid.  On  Sir  Joshua's  theory  of  the  beau  Uta/, 
Mr.  Wc8tall*8  pictures  arc  perhaps  the  best  that  ever  were  painted,  and 
on  any  other  theory,  the  worst ;  for  they  exhibit  an  absolute  negation 
of  all  expression,  character,  and  discrimination  of  form  and  colour. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  our  doctrine  by  some  examples 
which  appear  to  us  either  directly  subversive  of,  or  not  very  obviously 
included  in.  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  theory  of  history  painting,  or  of  the 
principles  of  art  in  general.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  possibly 
doubt  that  Hogarth's  pictures  are  perfectly  and  essentially  hutoricall 
— or  that  they  convey  a  story  perfectly  intelligibly,  with  faces  and 
expressions  which  every  one  must  recognise  ?  They  have  evidently 
a  common  or  general  character,  but  that  general  character  is  defined 
and  modiiied  by  individual  peculiarities,  which  certainly  do  not  take 
away  from  the  illusion  or  the  effect  any  more  than  they  would  in 
nature.  There  is,  in  the  polling  for  votes,  a  fat  and  a  lean  lawyer, 
yet  both  of  them  are  lawyers,  and  lawyers  busy  at  an  election 
squabble.  It  is  the  same  with  the  voters,  who  arc  of  all  descriptions, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  halt,  yet  who  all  convey  the  very  feel- 
ing which  the  scene  inspires,  with  the  greatest  variety  and  the 
greatest  consistency  of  expression.  The  character  of  Mr.  jibraham 
Adams  by  Fielding,  is  somewhat  particular,  and  even  singular  :  yet  it 
is  i>ot  less  intelligible  or  striking  on  that  account ;  and  his  lawyer  and 
his  landlady,  though  copied  from  individuals  in  real  life,  had  yet,  as 
he  himself  observes,  existed  four  tliousand  years,  and  would  continue 
to  make  a  Bgure  in  the  world  as  long  as  certain  passions  were  found 
united  with  certain  situations,  and  operating  on  certain  dispositions. 

It  will,  we  suppose,  be  objected  that  this,  though   history  and 
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invendon,  it  not  high  history,  or  poetical  iovtotion.  We  would 
answer  then  at  once  by  appealing  to  Shakespeare.  Il  will  be  allowed 
that  his  characters  are  poetical  as  well  as  natural ;  yet  the  individual 
portrait  is  almost  as  striking  as  the  general  expression  of  nature  and 
passion.  It  is  this  and  this  only  which  distinguishes  htm  from  the 
rrench  school.  Dr.  Johnson,  proceeding  on  the  same  theoretical 
principles  as  his  friend  Sir  Joshua,  at^rms,  that  the  excellence  of 
Shakeapeare's  characters  consists  in  their  generality.  We  grant  in 
one  sense  it  does;  but  we  will  add  that  it  consists  in  their  par- 
ticularity also.  Are  the  admirable  descriptions  of  the  kings  of 
Thrace  and  Inde  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  less  poetical  or 
historical,  or  ideal,  because  they  are  distinguished  by  traiu  as 
characteristic  ai  they  are  suiking ; — in  their  lineaments,  their  persons, 
their  armour,  their  other  attributes,  the  one  black  and  broad,  the  other 
(all,  and  fair,  and  freckled,  with  yellow  crisped  locks  that  glittered  as 
the  sun.  The  four  white  bulls,  and  the  lions  which  accompany  them 
are  equally  fine,  but  they  are  not  fine  because  they  present  no  distinct 
image  to  the  mind.  The  efect  of  this  is  somehow  lost  io  Drydeo'a 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  the  poetry  is  lost  with  it. 

Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  combine  individuality  with  the  highest 
works  of  art  in  painting,  *  whose  end  and  use  both  at  the  first,  now  is, 
and  was,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature.'  The  painter 
gives  the  degree  and  peculiarity  of  expression  where  words  in  a 
manner  leave  off,  and  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  mere  abstraction,  he  does 
nothing.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  his  pictures  in  the  Varican, 
are  sufficiently  historical,  yet  there  is  hardly  a  face  or  figure  in  any  of 
them  which  is  anything  more  than  fine  and  individual  nature  finely 
disposed.     The  late  Mr.  Barry,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  pre- 

Sdice  on  this  side  of  the  question,  speaks  thus  of  them, — *  In 
aphael's  pictures  (at  the  Vatican)  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
and  the  School  of  Athens,  one  sees  all  the  heads  to  be  entirely 
copied  from  particular  characters  in  nature,  nearly  proper  for  the 
persons  and  situation  which  he  adapts  them  to ;  and  he  seems  to  me 
only  to  add  and  take  away  what  may  answer  his  purpose  in  little  parts, 
features,  &c.  1  conceiving,  while  he  had  the  head  before  him,  ideal 
characters  and  expressions,  which  he  adapts  these  features  and 
peculiarities  of  face  to.  This  attention  to  the  particulars  which  dia* 
tinguish  all  the  different  faces,  persons  and  characters,  the  one  from 
the  other,  gives  his  pictures  quite  the  verity  and  uoafTected  dignity 
of  nature,  which  stamp  the  distinguishing  differences  betwixt  ooe  auD*t 
face  and  body  and  another's.* 

If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  testimony,  it  ii 
only  to  look  at  the  pictures  themselves,  particularly  the  Miracle  of 
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the  Conversion,  and  the  Assembly  of  Saints,  which  are  little  else 
than  a  collection  of  divine  portraits,  in  natural  and  expressive 
attitudes, — full  of  the  loftiest  thought  and  feeling,  and  fts  varied  as 
they  arc  fine.  It  is  this  reliance  on  the  power  of  nature,  which  has 
produced  those  master-piece*  by  the  prince  of  painters,  in  which 
expression  is  ail  in  all ; — where  one  spirit — that  of  truth — pervades 
every  part,  brings  down  heaven  to  earth,  mingles  cardinals  and  popes 
with  angels  and  apostles,  and  yet  blends  and  harniomses  the  whole  by 
the  true  touches  and  intense  feeling  of  what  is  beautiful  and  grand  in 
nature.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  .loshua,  when  he  first  saw  Raphael's 
pictures  in  the  Vatican,  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  great  excellence 
in  them,  if  he  was  looking  out  for  his  theory  of  the  ideal,  of  neutral 
character  and  middle  forms. 

Another  authority,  which  has  been  in  some  measure  discovered 
since  the  publication  of  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses,  u  to  be  found  in 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  taken  from  the  Acropolis,  and  supposed  to  be  tlie 
works  of  the  celebrated  Phidias.  The  process  of  fastidious  refine- 
ment, and  flimsy  abstraction,  is  certainly  not  visible  there.  The 
figures  have  all  the  ease,  the  simplicity,  and  variety  of  nature,  and 
look  more  like  living  men  turned  to  stone  than  any  thing  else. 
Even  the  details  of  the  subordinate  parts,  the  loose  folds  in  the  skin, 
the  veins  under  the  belly  or  on  the  sides  of  the  horses,  more  or  less 
swelled  as  the  animal  is  more  or  less  in  action,  are  given  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  This  is  true  nature,  and  true  history.  In  a 
word,  we  can  illusuate  our  position  here  better  than  we  could  with 
respect  to  painting,  by  saying  that  these  invaluable  remains  of 
antiquity  are  precisely  like  casts  taken  from  nature. — Michael  Angelo 
and  the  antique  may  still  be  cited  against  us,  and  we  wish  to  speak 
on  this  subject  with  great  difiidence.  We  confess,  they  appear  to  us 
much  more  artificial  than  the  others,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is 
their  excellence.  For  instance,  it  strikes  us  that  there  is  something 
theatrical  in  the  air  of  the  yipoilot  and  in  the  Hercxikt  an  ostentatious 
and  over-laboured  display  of  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles.  Perhaps 
the  fragment  of  the  Theseus  at  Lord  Elgin's  has  more  grandeur  ae 
well  as  more  nature  than  either  of  them.  The  form  of  the  limbs,  aa 
affected  by  pressure  or  action,  and  the  general  sway  of  the  body,  are 
better  preserved  in  it.  The  several  parts  in  the  later  Greek  statues 
are  more  balanced,  made  more  to  tally  like  modem  periods ;  each 
muscle  is  more  equally  brought  out,  and  highly  finished,  and  is 
BO  far  better  in  itself,  but  worse  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  If  these 
wonderful  productions  have  a  fault,  it  is  the  want  of  simplicity,  of  a 
due  subordination  of  parts,  which  sometimes  gives  them  more  a  look 
of  perfect  lay-figures  put  into  attitudes,  than  of  real  Imiutioos  of  nature. 
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The  same  objection  may  be  urgwl  against  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  ii  indeed  the  necessary  consequence  either  of  selecting 
from  a  number  of  different  models,  or  of  proceeding  on  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  different  parts  ;  for  the  physical 
form  is  something  given  and  defined,  but  motion  is  varioas  and  infinite. 
The  superior  symmetry  of  form,  common  to  the  ancient  statues,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  the  superior  symmetry  of  the 
models  in  nature,  and  to  the  superior  opportunity  for  studying  them. 

In  general,  we  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  ideal  is  not  a 
voluntary  fiction  of  the  brain,  a  fanciful  piece  of  patch-work,  a  com- 
promise between  the  defects  of  nature,  or  an  artificial  balance  struck 
between  innumerable  deformities,  (as  if  we  could  form  a  perfect  idea 
of  beauty  though  we  never  had  seen  any  such  thing,)  but  a  preference 
of  what  is  fine  in  nature  to  what  is  less  so.  There  is  nothing  fine  in 
art  but  what  is  taken  almost  immediately  and  entirely  from  what  is 
finer  in  nature.  Where  there  have  been  the  finest  models  in  nature, 
there  have  also  been  the  finest  works  of  art.  The  Greek  statues  were 
copied  from  Greek  forms.  Their  portraits  of  individuals  were  often 
superior  to  their  personifications  of  their  gods;  the  head  of  the 
Antinouj,  for  example,  to  that  of  the  jipoHo,  Raphael's  expressions 
were  taken  fron»  Italian  faces ;  and  we  have  heard  it  observed,  that 
the  women  in  the  streets  of  Rome  seem  to  hare  walked  out  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Vatican. 

If  we  are  asked,  then,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  historic  expression 
or  idea)  beauty,  wc  should  answer,  not  (with  Sir  Joshua)  abstract 
expression  or  middle  forms,  but  consistency  of  expression  in  the  one, 
and  symmetry  of  form  in  the  other. 

A  face  is  historical,  which  is  made  up  of  consistent  parts,  let  those 
parts  be  ever  so  peculiar  or  uncommon.  Those  details  or  peculiarities 
only  are  inadmifisiblc  in  history,  which  do  not  arise  out  of  any 
principle,  or  tend  to  any  conclusion, — which  are  merely  casual,  insigni- 
ficant, and  unconnected, — which  do  not  /r//;  that  is,  which  either  do 
not  add  to,  or  which  contradict  the  general  result, — which  are  not 
integrant  parts  of  one  whole,  however  strange  or  irregular  that  whole 
may  be.  That  history  does  not  require  or  consist  in  the  middle  form 
or  central  features  is  proved  by  this,  that  the  antique  heads  of  fauns 
and  satyrs,  of  Pan  or  SHenus,  are  perfectly  grotesque  and  singular ;  yet 
are  as  undoubtedly  historical,  as  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus,  because 
they  have  the  same  predominant,  intelligible,  characteristic  expression 
throughout.  Socratet  is  a  person  whom  we  recognise  quite  as  familiarly, 
from  our  general  acquaintance  with  human   nature,  as  jildhia^er.^ 

'  The  picturet  of  Rabcni  at  Blenheim  are  another  proof  of  this,  andccruialy 
finer  than  the  Luxembourg  gallery. 
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The  simplicity  or  the  fewness  of  the  parts  of  a  head  facilkaies  this 
effect,  but  is  not  necessary  to  it.  The  head  of  a  negro,  a  mulatto,  Sec. 
introduced  into  a  picture  is  alwaya  hiitoricalf  because  it  is  always 
distinct  from  the  rest,  and  uniform  witli  itself.  The  face  covered  with 
a  beard  is  historical  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  presents  distinct 
and  uniform  masses.  Again,  a  face,  not  so  in  itself,  becomes  historical 
by  the  mere  force  of  passion.  The  same  strong  passion  moulds  the 
features  into  the  same  emphatic  expression,  by  giving  to  the  mouth,  the 
eyes,  the  forehead,  etc.,  the  same  expansion  or  contraction,  the  same 
voluptuous  movement  or  painful  constraint.     All  intellectual  and  im- 

fassioned  faces  are  historical ; — the  heads  of  philosopher!,  poets, 
overs,  and  madmen.  Passion  sometimes  produces  beauty  by  this 
means,  and  there  is  a  beauty  of  form,  the  effect  entirely  of  expression  ; 
as  a  smiling  mouth,  not  beautiful  in  common,  becomes  so  by  being  put 
into  that  action. 

Sir  Joshua  was  probably  led  to  his  opinions  on  art  in  general  by  his 
theory  of  beauty,  which  he  makes  to  consist  in  a  certain  central  form, 
the  mediunj  of  all  others.  In  the  first  place,  this  theory  is  question- 
able in  itself;  or  if  it  were  not  so,  it  docs  not  include  many  other 
things  of  much  more  importance  in  historical  painting  (though  perhaps 
not  so  in  sculpture')  namely,  character,  which  necessarily  implies 
individuality  ;  expression,  which  is  the  excess  of  thought  or  feeling, 
strength  or  grandeur  of  form,  which  is  excess  also. — There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  certain  symmetry  of  form,  as  there  is  a  certain 
harmony  of  sounds  or  colours,  which  gives  pleasure,  and  produces 
beauty,  independently  of  custom.  Custom  is  undoubtedly  one  source 
or  condition  of  beauty,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  its  limit  than  its 
essence ;  that  is,  there  are  certain  given  forms  and  proportions 
established  by  nature  in  the  structure  of  each  thing,  and  sanctioned  by 
custom,  without  which  there  can  only  be  distortion  and  incongruity, 
but  which  alone  do  not  produce  beauty.  One  kind  is  more  beautiful 
than  another  j  and  the  objects  of  the  same  kind  are  not  beautiful 
merely  as  we  are  used  to  them.  The  rose  or  Hly  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  daisy,  the  swan  than  the  crow,  the  greyhound  than  the  beagle, 
the  deer  than  the  wild  goat ;  and  we  invariably  prefer  the  Greek  to 
the  African  face,  though  our  own  inclines  more  to  the  latter.  We 
admire  the  broad  forehead,  the  straight  nose,  the  small  mouth, 
the  oval  chin.  Regular  features  are  those  which  record  and  assimlLite 
most  to  one  another.  The  Greek  face  is  made  up  of  smooth  flowing 
lines,  and  correspondent  features  ;  the  African  face  of  sharp  angles 
and  projections.     A  row  of  pillars  is  beautiful  for  the  same  reason. 

^  Michael  Angelo  took  his  iileai  o(  psinting  from  Kulptore,  tni  Sir  Joihoa  from 
Michiel  Aogelo* 
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We  confess,  on  this  subject  of  beauty,  wc  are  half-disposed  to  fall  into 
the  mysticism  of  Raphael  Mcngs,  who  had  some  notion  about  a 
principle  of  universal  hnrmony,  it  we  did  not  dread  the  censure  of  an 
eminent  critic. 


CHARLEMAGNE:  OU  L'LGLISE  d£lIVR£e. 


Tha  CAamffien] 


[Dittmttr  1 8,  1814. 


It  seldom  happens  that  the  same  family  produces  an  emperour  and 
an  epic  pMt.  So  it  is,  howcTcr,  in  the  present  instance.  The 
brother  of  Buonaparte  may  be  allowed  to  take  hia  rank  among  poets, 
as  Buonaparte  himself  has  done  among  kings.  But  the  historian  of 
Charlemagne  does  not  appear  to  ub  to  present  quite  the  same  formid- 
able front  to  the  established  possessors  of  the  seats  of  the  muses,  as  the 
imitator  of  Charlemagne  did  to  the  hereditary  occupiers  of  thrones.  A 
self-will  without  coTitrouI,  an  ambition  without  bounds,  a  gigantic 
daring  which  built  its  confidence  of  success  on  the  contempt  of  danger, 
were  the  means  by  which  Buonaparte  obtained  and  lost  his  portentous  ■ 
power ;  and  by  which  he  would  probably  hare  lost  it  on  the  borders  1 
of  the  Ganges,  or  among  the  sands  of  the  Red  Sea,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  snows  of  Russia. 

Our  poet  is  not  the  same  monster  of  genius  that  his  brother  was  of 
power.  In  the  career  of  fame,  he  docs  not  risk  the  success  of  his 
reputation  by  the  unlimited  extravagance  of  his  pretensions.  His 
muse  does  not  disdain  to  borrow  the  conceptions  of  others,  or  to  submit 
to  the  rules  of  art ;  and  the  boldest  flights  of  his  imagination  seldom 
pass  the  bounds  of  a  well- regulated  enthusiasm.  CharUmagne  is  the 
work  of  a  very  clever  man,  rather  than  a  great  poet ;  it  displays  more 
talent  than  genius,  more  ingenuity  than  invention.  It  is  more  artificial 
than  original.  In  saying  this,  wc  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  ii  is  without  considerable  novelty,  cither  of  description  or  scnri- 
ment.  Far,  very  far  from  it :  almost  every  page  presents  examples  of 
both,  equally  striking  and  elegant,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  refer 
immediately  to  any  similar  passages  in  other  authors.  But  the  whole 
wants  character  :  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  same  presiding 
mind  :  no  new  world  of  imagination  is  opened  to  the  view :  we  do  not 
feel  the  presence  of  a  power  which  we  have  never  felt  before,  and 
which  we  can  never  forget. 

The  stanzas  are  all  equally  or  proportionably  good  :  but  they  are  as 
good  separately,  as  taken  together :  tbey  do  not  run  into  one  another ; 
they  do  not  make  a  poem.     There  is  no  strong  impulse  given,  no 
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overpowering  grandeur  of  effect.  In  scarcely  any  part  of  the  story 
doea  the  mind  luck  back  with  terror  and  delight  at  what  is  [)a8t,  or 
hurry  on  with  eager  curiosity  to  what  is  to  come.  The  art  is  too 
apparent.  The  author  is  too  busy  in  managing  hit  materials,  in 
aelectiDg,  adorning,  varying,  and  amplifying  them  to  the  bestadrantage: 
but  they  seem  something  external  to  him.  His  subject  has  not  taken 
emirc  poHession  of  his  miud,  and  therefore  he  does  not  take  full 
posKsaon  of  his  readers.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  all  the  materials  of 
poetry  are  here ; — imageryi  incident,  character,  passion,  thought,  and 
ofaoervation — all  but  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  which  can 
atone  communicate  true  warmth  and  enthusiasm  to  others. 

There  is  one  praise  which  wc  most  willingly  bestow  on  this  poem, 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  French.  It  is  not  another  Hekhiade  : — 
that  is,  it  is  not  poetry  devoid  of  all  imagination,  and  of  erery  thing 
like  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  it  abounds  with  variety  and 
distinctness  of  concej>tion,  and  is  evidently  written  on  the  model  of 
Italian  poetry.  We  were  a  little  surprised  to  tind  that  the  author  had 
not  adopted  the  common  heroic  French  verse,  but  has  borrowed  the 
Italian  Stanza  with  varying  rhymes,  and  a  little  half  verse  in  the 
middle,  which  has  an  agreeable  e^ect  enough  in  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  poem,  but  does  not  accord  so  well  with  the  more  serious  and  im- 
pressive. The  following  8tan£aB  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
metre,  and  of  the  general  style  of  description. — They  represent 
Charlemagne  traversing  the  Alps  the  night  before  a  battle. 

*  Au  dessus  du  mont  Jove,  un  mont  plus  cscaipc 
S'clance  dans  la  niir,  ct  sa  cime  efTrayante 
N'offrc  point  dcs  sentierj  la  trace  ra.^suranie. 
Par  les  vents  orageux  sans  cctsc  il  est  frappe. 
let,  pluii  de  forrts,  ptus  de  germe  de  vie: 

Sur  la  surface  unie 
L'ardentc  caniaile  en  vain  darde  ses  feux  i 
Dc8  gla^ons  entasses  (piramide  ttemelle  I) 
Eiounent  la  nature  ;  et  dans  ces  tristes  heux, 
A  sa  fcconditc  la  tcrrt  est  infidele. 

C'e&t  par  la  qu'aujourd'hui  Charles  s'ouvre  un  passage, 
Les  counicn  dclaisscs  errent  dans  Je  vallon  : 
Et  par  millf  detours  Ic  terrible  escadron 
Avancc  lentcmciit  Rur  la  pcnte  sauvage. 
L'astre  des  nuitx  Kuivait  son  court  silencieux  \ 

Les  vents  impctucux 
Entrechoquant  par  fois  Irs  tances  fonnidables, 
S*opposaient  vamcmcnt  a  ccs  audacicux, 
C}ui  tuivanc  dc  Icur  chef  les  pas  infatinblcs, 
Touchent  cnfin  le  sol  du  piton  sourcillcux. 
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En  ccrcles  rcssenrs  pres  clu  fils  dc  Pepin, 
ScB  dignes  compagnons  au  loin  jctieni  la  vue 
Sur  uiie  tcn^breuse  et  prufonde  etendue 
Dc  mobiles  vapcurs,  de  nviaeeii  sans  tin. 
Appuycs  sur  Icur  glaive  iU  domincnt  la  sphere 

Ou  [e  bruyant  tonnerre 
S'lllume  par  le  choc  des  principes  dirers. 
Le  barde  print  ainsi  les  ombres  echtantes 
D'Oscar  et  de  Flngal  errant  au  haut  des  airs, 
Et  brandissant  cncor  leim  lances  flamboyantes. 

Tcis,  auprcs  d'llion,  les  dicux  cnfants  d'Hotncre, 
Franchissant  dc  Plda  Ics  sommets  cbranlcs, 
Prc5  du  Bis  dc  Satume  en  foutc  raxsemblcs, 
Sont  dccrits  preparant  Ics  destins  de  la  Ccrre, 
Ces  faniomcs  divins  furent  jadis  des  prcux  : 

hc$  Kicclcs  tcncbrcux, 
Otant  de  Jcbova  dcnaturer  rimage, 
Dre&«i(:reiit  det  autels  aitx  ho'os  labuleux : ' 
Et  de  I'idolatrie  atTirmis^ant  rouvnig;e, 
De  CC5  guerrier^  obscurs '  Homere  fit  de  difux 

Ainsi  les  paladinK,  environnant  leur  roi/  etc. 

CAanl  kuitiemi. 

We  might  refer  to  many  other  passages  equally  picturesque,  though 
perhaps  to  none  so  poetical.  Such  afi  the  comparison  oi  Roland 
taken  from  the  scene  of  combat  by  Oliver,  to  a  lion  led  off  by  ao 
African,  that  still  roars  as  he  follows  his  well-known  guide; — the 
first  appearance  of  Aj-mclie,  the  death  of  Wilfred  at  the  altar,  the 
vanishing  of  Adelard  from  the  sight  of  Charlemagne,  the  forest  of 
Eresbourg,  the  Druidical  sacrifice,  and  the  funeral  rites  of  Orlando 
in  the  valley  of  Ronscevalles. 

The  language  of  the  poem  often  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  language  of  painting,  or  seems  like  a  detailed  description  of  some 
chtf  tVttuvre  of  the  art,  rather  than  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy. 
We  should  have  little  doubt  that  the  solitary  church  in  the  valley  of 
RoDscevalles  is  copied  from  that  in  the  background  of  Titian's 
St.  Peter  Martyr^  and  the  massacre  at  the  altar  in  the  first  canto  is 
certainly  taken  from  some  piciure  of  Raphael ! 

In  the  sentiments  of  this  poem  there  is  more  feebleness,  a  greater 
number  of  Gallicisms,  than  in  the  imagery.  We  meet  with  such 
courtly  expressions  as  these  : 

*I.ei  Francs  a  chaque  instant  voient  de  nouveaux  guerrien 
SoiHdter  VAmneur  J'embrojser  leur  defeme '.  " 
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The  devil  addrcsees  the  deity  with  the  followiog  piece  of  high- 
Hown  sentimentality  : 

'Po«r  braver  Ics  rcmortlR,  ct  la  gene  et  )a  flamme, 
Je  n<  demande  ricn  qu'un  seu!  rayon  d'espoir.^ 

Wc  koow,  isdced,  from  whence  the  allusion  is  takeni  and  we 
wonder  the  more  at  the  affectation  implied  in  the  alteration.  It  is 
like  some  of  Poj>e^s  refinements  on  Isaiah.  In  giving  an  account  of 
the  sorrow  which  prevails  in  heaven  at  the  disasters  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  the  author  has  expressed  a  trite  theological  sentiment  with 
more  felicity  than  we  recollect  to  have  seen  it  expressed  before : 

*  On  rntend  a  ct%  mots  totitcs  Ics  volx  cclcxtes 
D'une  douee  tristcssc  cxhalcr  In  soupin. 
La  harpc  ainsi  murmurc  au  souffle  dcs  zcphirs. 
Les  haDitants  du  cici  n'ont  point  ccs  sons  funestet — 
Qu'ici-baa  Ics  majheurs  arrachcnt  aux  huoiains. 

Aux  peines,  atix  chagrins, 
Aux  passions  du  monde  ils  ne  sont  plus  en  proie  j 
D^un  amour  sans  melange  ils  gotitent  la  douceur: 
Leun  maux  sont  moins  amers,  plus  purs  que  notre  joie  \ 
El  leur  trisiesse  a  peine  altcre  leur  bonhrur/ 

The  conception  of  his  Heaven  is  much  more  just  than  that  of 
Hell,  though  the  execution  is  (almost  as  a  matter  of  course)  less 
powerful.  The  two  figures  of  Adam  and  Moses,  in  the  former,  arc 
particularly  fine : 

*  Le  p«re  des  humains  voit  sa  nombrcuse  race, 
Et  catcule,  pen-tif,  le  nombre  des  clu«  t 

MoVse  prcD  de  lui,  d'un  seul  regard  embrasse 
IrCs  enfants  d'Israel  en  tous  Heux  ncpandus.* 

Our  poet  has,  very  good-naturedly,  (and  we  hope  with  the 
approbation  of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  to  whom  this  work  is  dedi- 
cated,) set  aside  two  sunzas  for  the  secret  conveyance  of  the  souls  of 
virtuous  heathens  and  of  little  children,  into  the  abodes  of  the  blest. 

The  author  of  Charlemagne  has  constructed  his  hell  upon  an  entirely 
new  and  fanciful  theory.  Wc  see  no  sort  of  reason  why  Satan 
should  not,  in  strict  propriety,  sit  upon  a  throne;  nor  why  his 
followers  should  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  fallen  angels  into 
modern  French  revolutionists.  We  like  Milton's  account  much 
better  in  all  respects;  and  our  author  himself,  as  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  all  affectation,  flounders  into  contradiction  in  the  very 
next  verse,  where  he  gives  a  most  superb  account  of  Lucifer.  In 
the   same   spirit,   he   has   made   a  more  enlightened   distribution   of 
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crimes  and  ponishments ;  and  nubluhed  an  entire  new  eet  of  regula- 
tions and  bye-laws  in  the  regions  of  the  damned.  Alexander  aad 
the  two  Brutuses  Agure  there  with  Cain  and  other  murderers,  while 
*  the  noble  Cxsar '  in  exempted.  Now  we  hare  no  notion  of  such  a 
philosophical  hell  as  our  poetical  casuist  would  carve  out.  This 
celebrated  place  is,  wc  think,  of  atl  others  the  least  liable  to  plans  of 
reform.  It  is  almost  the  oldest  establishment  upon  record^  and 
placed  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  progress  of  reason  and  meta- 
physics. We  hate  disputes  in  poetry,  still  more  than  in  religion. 
At  least,  whatever  appeals  to  the  imagination,  ought  to  rest  on 
undivided  sentiment,  on  one  undisputed  tradition,  one  catholic  faith.' 
Besides,  the  whole  account  of  the  infernal  regions  is  an  excrescence, 
equally  misplaced  and  improbable.  None  of  the  heroes  of  the  poem 
descend  there,  but  as  Satan  is  brought  thence  to  appear  to  Charlemagne 
in  the  shape  of  a  lying  priest,  this  opportunity  is  uken  to  describe  the 
geography  of  the  place  according  to  the  latest  discoreries.  There  is 
one  point  in  which  we  agree  with  the  poet,  vix.  in  his  indignation 
against  tyrants  and  their  flatterers,  though  he  does  not  go  so  far  as 
honest  Quevcdo,  who,  when  his  hero  wonders  to  see  so  few  kings  in 
hell,  makes  his  guide  reply  sullenly,  'Here  are  all  that  ever  reigned.' 
We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  poem  with  the 
author's  description  of  the  punishment  of  Cain,  which  we  think  the 
most  striking. 

*  Ici  r\igit  Cain,  Ics  chcveux  hcrissts, 
Et  portant  sur  son  front  la  marque  sanguinaire. 

'*  Cain,  Cain,  repomU :  qu'as-tu  fait  dc  ton  frere  ? " 
A  cettc  voix  du  Cicl  tous  ses  kens  sont  glaccs  j 
Cain  croit  voir  Abel  eclatant  de  himicrej 

Et  (I'un  bnu  tetncrairc, 
II  ose  encor  frapper  I'objet  de  son  courroux  t 
11  voudraic  le  pnvcr  d'une  seconde  vici 
Mais  Tombrc  gloricusc  cchappant  a  scs  coups. 
Redouble  dans  son  cccur  Ics  tourmcnts  de  rcnvie.* 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tie  Cliamfm.]  [Dectmher  i$,  1814. 

The  story  of  a  poem  is  seldom  worth  a  long  description.     It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  in  the  present  case,  that  the  danger  to  which  the 

^  The  pcnonifi cation  of  the  Deity  ti  another  initance  o(  critical  contradictkni 
aod  conceit.  Objecting  to  the  ligurei  of  Raf^hnel  and  Michael  Angelo  as 
mythological  and  seniible,  he  introduce!  a  little  golden  triangle  behind  ■  dond 
(irianpt/um  in  niiie)  ai  a  philoaophictl  emblem  of  the  Trinity  ! 
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church  was  exposed,  and  from  which  it  wa£  afterwards  delivered, 
arose  from  the  second  marriage  of  Charlemagne  with  jirmeliCf  the 
daughter  of  D'ulicr^  the  King  of  the  I^ombards,  who  wa«  exerting 
himself  to  depose  Pope  Adrian.  Charlemagne  bad  divorced  his  first 
wife,  jldelinJe,  but  he  ia  warned  in  a  vision  to  take  her  again  to  his 
bosom.  He  does  so,  and  Didier  and  his  daughter  consequently 
become  the  enemies  of  this  Christian  Emperor,  who  takes  arms  to 
defend  the  Holy  See.  After  the  usual  casualties  and  fluctuationi  of 
fortune,  the  son  of  Pepin  finally  triumphs. 

On  u  more  carefid  examination,  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  first 
opinion  of  this  poem.  It  has  given  us  no  strong  impulse,  nor  left  any 
permanent  trace  on  our  minds.  It  opens  no  new  and  rich  vein  of 
poetry,  though  certainly  great  talents  are  shewn  in  the  use  which  is 
made  of  existing  materials.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  ia  all 
that  can  be  done  in  a  modern  poem :  if  so,  that  all  is  hardly  worth 
the  doing.  There  is  no  one  who  has  borrowed  his  malerials  more 
than  Milton,  or  who  has  made  them  more  completely  his  own:  there 
is  hardly  a  line  which  docH  not  breathe  the  same  lofty  spirit,  hardly 
a  thought  or  image  which  he  h:is  not  clothed  with  the  majesty  of  his 
genius.  It  ia  the  same  in  reading  other  great  poets.  The  informing 
mind  is  every  where  present  to  us.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  and  feel  sensibly  the  majestic  copiousness  of  Homer,  the 
polished  elegance  of  Virgil,  enamoured  of^  its  own  workmanship, — 
the  severe  grandeur  of  Dante,  the  tender  pathos  of  Tasso,  the  endless 
voluptuousness  of  Spenser,  and  the  unnumbered  graces  of  Ariosto^ 
Even  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  Ossian,  and  the  wild  romantic 
interest  of  Walter  Scott,  are  something  gained  to  the  imagination. 
But  to  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  feel  the  same  participation 
with  the  author's  mind,  nor  accession  of  strength  to  our  own.  So 
little  is  it  in  the  power  even  of  the  most  accomplished  art  to  counter- 
feit nature.  The  true  Florimel  did  not  differ  more  from  the  Florimel 
which  was  made  for  the  witches'  son,  than  true  genius  from  the  most 
successful  and  elaborate  imitation  of  it. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  extracting  two  passages  which 
in  the  opinion  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  amount  to  a 
complete  refutation  of  our  objections.  The  first  is  the  descriptioa  of 
the  Funeral  rites  of  Orlando,  in  the  thirteenth  canto. 

'GaifTre  a  suivi  son  guide  au  fond  du  precipice, 
Un  clocher  solitaire  a  frappc  ks  regards : 
Dans  Ics  jours  du  rcpos,  Ics  tidelcs  epars 
Accourent  au  signal  du  divin  sacrifice. 
Ici  du  haut  dcs  monts  dcsccndent  Ics  pasteun. 
La  vicrgc  dcs  doulcura 
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De  cci  morteU  obscure  y  nqoit  la  pricre : 
Sur  11(1  autel  dc  bois  on  a  sculptc  ses  traits ; 
Lcs  nombreuK  cx-voto  de  la  divinr  mere 
Dans  CCS  licux  ccar^  attestant  3cs  bienfalts. 

Un  wn  plalntifct  sourd  vicnt  de  frappcr  In  ain  j 
CVii  I'airain  qui  gcmk  pour  lcs  pompes  iunebres. 
Dans  Ic  temple  Ic  jour  a  fait  place  aux  tcncbrcsj 
Des  signes  tie  la  mort  lcs  parois  sont  couverts. 
Un  saint  pontife  ofFrait  la  victJmc  ineffable  ; 

Et  sa  voix  secourable 
Inroquait  pour  nos  prtux  le  celeste  rrpos. 
Un  simple  sarcophage  au  milieu  de  IVnceinte 
Retrace  a  tous  les  yeux  la  tombc  du  h£ro«, 
Et  repand  dans  lcs  cceurs  une  ehstesse  satntc. 
• 

Lfr  prctre  des  hameaux,  suivant  Pantique  usage, 
Dans  rEglise  cbretienne  en  tout  terops  rcTere, 
Trois  fold  avcc  I'eau  wintc  et  Pencensoir  ucre 
Fait  tolcnneitcment  Ic  tour  du  sarcophagc. 
"  Dans  le  sein  de  ton  Dieu  sois  hcurcux  a  jamais: 
Roland,  repose  en  paix." 
Du  pontife  telle  est  la  fcrvcnte  pricre. 
Ccs  mots  ont  terminc  le  sacri^cc  saint; 
Et  la  foulc  se  rend  dans  le  champ  funcraitv 
«        Ou  gtt,  sous  unc  croIx,  le  corps  du  paladin." 

In  the  nineteenth  canto,  Lawrence  and  her  children,  after  tbcir 
escape  from  Bourdeaux,  arrive  at  the  castle  of  MetariCf  an  old 
christian  knight,  when  the  following  example  of  perfect  description 
occurs : — 

*  La  nuit  cnvellopait  tes  champs  &  lcs  remparts  ; 
Sur  les  murs  mena^ants  dc  la  xallc  gothlquc 
Une  tcintc  plus  sombre  Sc  plus  mtlancliolique 
Couvrait  lcs  bouclicr^,  lcs  glaives,  Sc  les  dardsj 
Le  vent  du  soir  souHlait  des  gorges  du  Pyrene  j 

Et  sa  folIgurtl^c  halrinc 
Des  armurcs  dcR  prcux  entrcchoquait  Pairain. 
Lcs  lances^  tcs  cimicrs  rcndcnt  des  sons  funcbres: 
Leur  murmure  plaintif  resi^emble  au  cri  lointain 
D'un  guerrier  qui  succoinbe  au  milieu  des  tcncbres.* 

The  author  in  his  notes  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  is  about  another 
epic  poem,  the  hero  of  which  is  Isolicr,  a  tiative  of  Corsica,  and 
which  is  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Charlemagne,  chat  the  Odyssey 
docs  to  the  Iliad. 
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LUCIEN  BUONAPARTE'S  COLLECTION,  ETC. 

TJu  Ciampm,^  [Jaamtry  22,  iSi  $. 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  almost  iaaccessible  collection 
of  the  Prince  of  Canino.  The  liberality  with  which  the  collections 
of  foreign  princes  are  thrown  open  to  strangers  and  the  public  is  often 
boasted  of;  but  this  liberality,  we  suppose,  ceases  when  the  same 
collections  are  exposed  in  this  country  for  sale.  The  pictures  of 
Lucicn  Buonaparte,  which  are  ralued  at  ^^40,000,  are  kept  in  moit 
'  vile  durance  ' ;  and  even  the  ticket  of  admission,  which  we  presented 
to  a  person  who  seems  placed  at  the  door  to  keep  persons  out,  and 
not  to  let  them  in,  was  inspected  and  objected  to  with  the  same 
scrupulous  jealousy  as  if  it  had  been  a  bank-note  presented  in  payment 
of  the  purchase-money  of  the  collection.  A  cursory  glance  round 
the  room  was  sufficient  to  explain  the  source  of  so  much  mystery  and 
caution.  The  pictures  are  in  general  mere  trash.  Nor  is  the  general 
dearth  of  attraction  relicTed  by  even  a  few  examples  of  first-rate 
excellence.  The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  which  struck  us 
was  an  exquisite  female  head  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  of  that  great  master,  both  for 
expression,  drawing,  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  execution, , and  the 
preservation  of  the  tone  of  colouring.  There  is  in  Leonardo^  female 
heads  a  grace  and  charm  of  expression,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself 
— a  character  of  natural  sweetness  and  playful  tenderness,  mixed  up 
with  the  pride  of  conscious  intellect,  and  with  the  graceful  reserve  of 
personal  dignity.  He  blends  purity  with  voluptuousness;  and  the 
expression  of  his  women  is  equally  characteristic  of  '  the  mistress  or 
the  saint !  '  His  pictures  are  always  worked  up  to  the  utmost  height 
of  the  idea  he  had  conceived,  with  an  elaborate  felicity.  No  painter 
made  more  a  religion  of  his  art  I  His  fault  is,  that  his  style  of 
execution  is  too  mathematical ;  that  is,  his  pencil  does  not  follow  the 
graceful  variety  of  nature,  but  substitutes  certain  refined  gradations 
both  of  form  and  colour,  producing  equal  changes  in  equal  distances, 
with  a  mechanical  uniformity.  Leonardo  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning  as  well  as  genius;  and  perhaps  transferred  too  much  of  the 
formality  of  science  to  his  favourite  art.  In  making  this  objection, 
we  have  had  in  oar  eye  two  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures,  the 
Jocunda  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Si.  John  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Hope.  The  picture  in  the  present  collection  has  more  flexibility  and 
variety ;  as  well  as  greater  heightening  of  colour  ;  and  perhaps  the 
latter  effect  may  be  the  cause  of  the  former.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  certain  degree  of  monotony  may  have  been  sometimes  produced 
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by  the  rubbiog  off  of  the  higher  tints  and  finishing  touches  of  the 
pencil,  10  aE  to  leave  little  more  of  the  picture  than  the  generftl 
ground-work. 

To  return  to  the  collection  before  us.  The  only  remaining  pictures 
which  can  excite  any  interest  are,  some  curious  specimens  of  the  early 
masters,  Ghirtandaio,  Bellino,  and  others; — some  small  sketches  of 
Titian  ;  a  finely  coloured  Holy  Family  by  the  same  master  ;  a  portrait 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo ;  a  sketch  of  Diana  and  Actcon,  by  A. 
Caracci ;  a  landscape  by  Ruysdael ;  and  a  transfiguration,  said  to  be 
by  Vasari.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  FrenchlBed  Salvator  Rosa, 
coloured  pink  and  bJue,  a  copy  of  Domenichino's  head  of  St.  Jerome, 
one  or  two  pretended  Clauaes,  and  some  amatory  pictures  of  the 
modem  French  school.  To  these  shall  we  add  the  picture  of  Lucien 
Buonapane  himself^  Nothing  certainly  can  go  beyond  it  in  iu  way. 
It  is  the  very  priggum  of  portrait-painting. 

We  hare  already  said  sometliing  of  the  French  style  of  portraits, 
and  we  shall  here  add  a  few  remarks  in  explanation,  though  we  are 
aware  that  any  hints  of  a  want  of  refinement  wiU  be  thrown  away  on 
a  nation  so  entirely  spirUuel  as  the  French,  and  we  are  also  afraid 
that  some  of  our  own  artists  may  take  credit  to  themselves  for  u 
many  excellences,  as  we  may  charge  their  neighbours  with  defects. 

The  French  systematically  paint  all  objects  as  they  would  paint 
//(//  life\  and  hence  they  in  general  never  paint  any  thing  hut  4tiii 
life,  [t  is  not  possible  to  paint  tliat  which  has  life  and  motion 
by  the  same  mechanical  process  by  which  that  which  has  neither  life 
nor  motion  may  be  represented.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  the 
human  countenance,  which  is  moveable  and  animated,  as  you  would 
imitate  a  piece  of  drapery,  or  a  chair,  or  a  table,  in  which  the  physical 
appearance  is  every  thing,  and  that  appearance  always  remains  the 
same.  The  industry  of  the  eye  and  hand  will  go  a  great  way  in  giviog 
the  effect  of  a  number  of  parts  of  any  external  object,  arranged  in  the 
same  order ;  but  to  give  truth  of  effect  to  that  which  is  always 
varying,  and  always  expressive  of  more  than  strikes  the  senses,  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  are  absolutely  required.  Whenever  there  is  life 
and  motion,  life  and  motion  become  the  principal  things ;  and  any 
attempt  to  give  these,  without  a  distinct  operation  or  feeling  of  the 
mind  as  to  what  constitutes  their  essence,  by  a  mere  attention  to  the 
physical  form,  or  particular  details,  must  necessarily  destroy  all 
appearance  both  of  one  and  the  other.  To  instance  in  expression 
only.  This  can  only  be  given  by  being  felt.  Take  for  instance  the 
outline  of  part  of  a  face,  and  let  it  be  so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  the 
outline  of  a  rock,  or  any  other  inanimate  object-  A  copy  of  this, 
done  with  tglfrabje  care,  will  seem  to  be  the  same  thing:  but  let  it 
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he  known  that  this  U  really  a  part  of  a  human  countenance,  and  then 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  quite  different  from  the  difference  of 
expretiion.  Wc  disttoguish  all  objects  more  or  less  by  habitual  know- 
ledge ;  and  this  knowledge  is  always  acute  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
excited,  that  is,  lo  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  or  passion  which  is 
combined  with  the  immediate  impression  on  the  senses.  Expression 
is  therefore  only  caught  by  sympathy ;  and  it  has  been  received  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  painter  can  succeed  in  giving  an  expression  which  ia 
totally  foreign  to  his  own  character.  There  are  some  painters  who 
cannot  paint  a  wise  man,  and  others  who  cannot  paint  a  fool :  some 
who  cannot  give  strength,  and  others  softness  to  their  works.  It  is 
the  want  of  character,  of  flexibility,  and  transient  expression,  which 
is  the  great  defect  of  French  portraits.  Without  the  indications  of 
the  mind  breathed  into  the  countenance  and  moulding  the  features,  the 
whole  must  appear  stiff,  hard,  mean,  unconnected,  and  lifeless — like 
the  mask  of  a  face,  not  like  the  face  itself — forced,  affected,  and 
unnatural.  Another  consequence  of  this  mode  of  copying  the  letter 
and  leaving  out  the  spirit  of  all  objects,  is  that  the  face  in  general  looks 
the  least  finished  part  of  the  picture,  for  while  the  other  parts  remain 
the  same,  this  necessarily  varies,  and  the  only  way  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  literal  exactness,  must  be  by  seizing  the  force  and  animation 
of  the  expression.  A  head  that  does  not  look  like  life,  cannot  look 
like  any  thing  else. — The  portrait  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  these  remarks.  We  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  looks  as  if  the  artist  had  first  modelled 
the  face  in  wax,  oiled  it  over,  painted  the  lips  purple,  stuck  on  a  pair 
of  artificial  eyebrows,  and  inserted  a  pair  of  dark  blue  glass  eyes, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  copy  every  part  of  this  perverse  misrepre- 
sentation, with  tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  In  a  portrait  of 
the  author  of  Charlemagne,  one  has  a  right  to  expect  some  refine- 
ment of  intellect  and  feeling,  if  not  the  marks  of  elevated  genius. 
No  such  thing.  The  picture  has  just  the  appearance  of  a  spruce 
holiday  mechanic,  with  all  the  hardness,  littleness,  and  vulgarity  of 
expression  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  where  the  countenance 
has  not  been  expanded  by  thought  and  sentiment,  and  in  art,  where 
this  expression  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  French  artists 
themselves,  both  men  and  women,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  dilemma 
to  which  they  are  reduced,  and  prefer  copying  from  plaster  casts,  or 
lay  figures,  to  painting  from  the  life ;  which  baffles  the  mechanical 
minuteness  and  *  laborious  foolery  '  of  their  style  of  art.  They  set 
about  painting  a  face  as  they  would  about  engraving  a  picture.  This 
cannot  possibly  answer.  From  the  general  idea  of  the  liveliness  and 
volatility  of  the  French  character  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose,  that 
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inicpafl  of  the  method  here  described,  their  arti«t«  would  have  adopted 
ihc  happier  mode  proposed  by  Pope  in  describing  his  characters  of 
women : 

*  Come,  thru,  the  coloun  and  the  ground  prepare, 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  irick  her  off  in  air, 
ChuK  a  Ann  cloud,  before  it  falls,  and  in  it 
Catchy  ere  the  change,  the  Cynthia  of  a  minute !  * 

But  the  days  of  Watteau  are  orer,  and  the  plodding  grarity  of  the 
Dutch  has  succeeded  to  the  natural  levity  of  French  art.  It  is  do 
wonder:  for  both  proceed  from  a  want  of  real  concentratioo  and  force 
of  intellect.' 

There  is  another  picture  in  this  collection  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  whotn  it  may  concern,  as  a  most  instructive 
le&son  of  the  vanity  of  human  pretensions,  and  the  capriciousness  of 
national  taste.  It  is  the  historical  picture  of  the  return  of  Marcus 
Sextus,  by  Guerin,  one  of  the  most  admired  painters  of  the  modern 
French  school.  This  picture  combines  all  the  vices  of  that  school 
in  their  most  confirmed  and  aggravated  state,  and  yet  it  drew,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  lirst  exhibited  in  Paris,  crowds  of  admirers,  whose 
raptures  were  excited  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  flattered  their 
habitual  prejudices,  and  outraged  every  principle  of  common  sense. 
It  consists  of  three  figures,  that  of  the  husband  standing  io  front  of 
the  bed,  the  wife  who  lies  dead  upon  it  being  behind  him^  and  the 
daughter  kneeling  at  his  feet.  Now  all  these  figures  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  out  of  pastrboard,  smeared  over  with  puuy  to  represent 
the  shadows,  and  then  stuck  tlat  against  the  canvass  to  make  a  picture. 
This  is  not  truth,  nor  invention,  nor  art,  nor  nature:  but  it  is  the 
French  style  of  painting.  Their  pictures  arc  sections  of  statues,  or 
architectural  elevations  of  the  human  figure.  They  have  the  effect 
neither  of  painting  nor  sculpture ;  for  painting  has  colour,  and  the 

'  When  the  writer  nf  thii  article  wta  in  France  lu-rlve  yean  ago,  a  younj 
French  artitt  be|«n  to  copy  m  pencil  a  figure  of  tKe  Virgin  by  LeonarJo  da  Vinci. 
He  returned  to  it  liay  after  Oajr,  and  week  after  week.  He  was  tlwuya  there. 
He  woul'i  firtt  retouch  an  eyebrow  or  an  eyeUih,  then  ilo  something  to  one  of  the 
(Sngert,  then  mark  in  a  bit  of  the  drapery,  and  then  return  to  the  face  again.  All 
thia  he  did,  lumclimei  leaning  over  the  raiting  before  the  picture,  aometixnetiitling 
on  a  atool,  mcchanicaliy  screwed  oo  to  it,  lometimes  ttaadiog  on  one  leg.  He 
alio  relieved  the  munotony  of  hii  undertjikinf;,  by  retiring  to  a  tmall  diitance  tn 
compare  hia  copy  with  the  original,  or  shewed  it  tn  some  one  near  him,  or  went 
round  to  look  over  others  who  were  copying,  or  stood  at  the  lire  for  an  hour 
together,  or  loitered  into  the  sculpture  room,  or  walked  round  the  pitlery,  and 
griierally  observeii  ar  his  reiurn  that  Pounia  was  excellent  *  poor  la  com  position,* 
Rnpharl  *  pour  I'exprcssion,*  Titian 'pour  let  beaux  coloris,*  but  that  David  and 
his  pnpila  unttetl  alt  these  (]ualitie*  to  the  fine  forms  of  the  antitjuc.  At  the  end  of 
eleven  weeks,  we  left  him  perfecting  hi*  copy.  For  anything  we  know,  he  may 
be  at  it  itlll. 
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appearance  of  substance,  sculpture  has  real  substance  without  colour; 
but  these  have  neither  colour,  sub&tancct  nor  the  appearance  of  it,  but 
consist  of  mere  lines.  Whatever  they  may  do,  we  cannot  think  this 
the  highest  style  of  history :  because  proceeding  on  arithmetical 
principles  only,  it  wants  two  out  of  three  of  the  physical  requisites  of 
the  art  of  painting.  The  picture  of  Guerin  is  painted  in  strong  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  and  ought  to  have  proportionable  prominence 
and  relief.  But  from  the  habit  of  attending  only  to  lines  and  detached 
parts,  that  is,  of  never  combining  the  lesser  masses  into  larger  one«, 
or  of  contemplating  the  general  appearance  of  nature,  the  whole  effect 
is  frittered  away,  and  neither  the  prominent  parts  stand  out,  nor  do 
the  receding  ones  fall  back.  The  same  flat,  imbecile,  and  dingy 
effect  is  produced,  as  by  smearing  white  streaks  upon  a  black  ground^ 
without  knowledge  or  design,  or  reference  to  any  actual  object  in 
nature.  The  drawing  in  this  picture  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
general  French  style,  and  equally  repulsive.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
the  elaborate  absurdity  of  the  process :  but  it  is  in  reality  this.  The 
rainter  has  taken  the  figure  of  an  antique  statue  for  the  figure  of  his  hero. 
But  finding  that  the  position  would  not  answer  his  purpose ;  he 
therefore  gets  a  lay-figure  made  from  a  cast  of  this  statue,  and  dis- 
torting it  into  the  attitude  he  wants,  places  it  against  some  object 
which  props  it  up,  with  the  two  feet  stretched  out  before  it,  as  if  it 
could  neither  move  nor  stand  j  and  this  the  artist  calls  painting 
history,  and  copying  the  ancients.  This  is  what  no  other  nation  dare 
attempt.  The  expression  which  is  given  to  these  mockcrirs  of  art 
and  nature,  is  of  a  piece  with  tlie  rest.  It  is  cither  copied  tamely, 
servilely,  and  without  effect,  from  the  model  before  them,  or  if  any 
thing  is  added  to  it,  all  grace  and  feeling  is  instantly  lost  in  the 
extravagance  of  grimace  and  affecLition.  The  ambition  of  these 
rclincrs  on  nature  is  like  that  of  Pygmalion  to  give  life  and  animation 
to  a  stone,  but  no  miracle  has  yet  come  to  their  assistance.'  The 
French  are  incapable  of  painting  true  history,  for  they  are  a  people 
essentially  without  imagination,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
passions  that  belong  to  it.  All  that  is  powerful  in  them,  is  imme- 
diate sensation — the  rest  is  either  levity,  or  formality,  or  distortion. 
Take  the  picture  of  the  deluge  by  Girodct.  In  this,  a  daughter  is 
represented  clinging  to  her  mother  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  the 


^  It  ti  not  correct  to  tay  that  the  French  always  colour  from  thtir  caati.  They 
•ometime*  roage  them  over  wiih  a  brautifal  roM-eolour,  or  cover  their  Uy-fifuret 
with  a  flesh-coloured  Nankin,  like  that  which  adorn*  the  bodie«  of  their  opera 
dincen.  Wc  were  at  a  lou  to  account  for  the  cotourinK  d(  David,  till  we  heard 
or  thia  contrivance.  It  it  thui  that  thcK  accomplbbed  persona  think  to  rival  the 
beei  of  Titian  uiil  Coite^cio  ! 
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morbrr  m  clwgio^  co  the  hotfasn!,  be  u  at  tbe  nac  ta 

In*  Unktr  wvh  hi«  otber  arm,  Md  i»  enabled  co  Nppon  die  wfaok  at 

thu  rxqaUisc  family  ffomt  hj  takiog  boU  of  ifae  fanadb  U  a 

which  hu  jute  broken  otfby  tfac  vcigbc     Tbb  efiirt  of  * 

aimmt  eqoaU  the  exploit  of  the  down  ia  the  attPConriiDC,  lebo  i 

to  balance  a  doxm  men  oo  one  aiuxhcr'i  •faooUen.     If  Pomh&  or 

Raphael  had  bern  fortonate  enosgh  to  atadj  in  the  ceninl  fbonla 

of  Paj-(»p  what  a  difTrreoce  would  this  new  priDcipIe  of  ^i  mi|i«g  hivr 

inuodnced  into  their  pktarea  of  the  Deluge  and  the  IfKcadao  dd 

Borgo. 

before  wc  quit  thii  «ubjcct  of  French  art,  we  would  nouce  that 
(here  arc  two  picturn  of  the  YCmperor  Napoleon  to  be  teen  at  preaeat, 
one  in  Leicester-fieldt,  which  i*  very  bad,  and  another  in  the  Adelphi, 
bv  Lcfcbrrf  which  is  tolerably  good.  The  last  is  one  of  the  bcfft 
French  portraits  wc  have  erer  seen.     The  effect  howercr  b  ooly 

?'ood»  very  nrar,  and  it  best  when  each  part  it  teen  through  a  magni- 
ying  gloss.  There  is  considerable  character,  firmness  of  drawing, 
and  prominence  in  the  features.  Still  it  does  not  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  man.  It  is  heavy,  perplexed,  and  sullen,  without  sufficaeot 
ficrceoeis  or  energy,  and  indeed  without  either  the  high  or  the  bad 
qualities  uf  tlie  nri;^tnal.  It  ban,  notwiihHtanding,  the  appearance  of 
being  what  is  undcrsUHHl  by  a  litithful  likeness,  and  only  w;inis  that 
full  dcvclopemcnt  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  which  every  portrait 
ought  to  have,  and  which,  in  a  portrait  like  the  present,  would  be 
invaluable. 
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Tit  CUm^.]  [FetiruarY  5,  1S15. 

The  Exhibition  of  this  year,  which  opens  to  die  public  on  Monday, 
is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  last : — that  was  said  to  be  inferior  to  the 
one  before  it, — that  to  the  preceding  one,  aod  so  on.  This  is  the 
common  cant  respecting  all  lixhibitions;  and  the  reason  is  obvious 
enough.  We  are  naturally  less  struck  by  pictures  of  the  same  degree 
tod  class  of  excellence,  by  the  same  artists,  on  repetition  than  at  first 
ti^k;  and  the  art  appears  to  be  retrograde,  only  because  it  is  not 
progrnsire.  Perhaps,  however,  there  i*  some  foundatioo  for  the 
objectkm  in  the  present  insuncv.  At  least,  we  think  there  is  a 
iaUiag-oir  in  the  historical  department :  though  that  is  the  depart* 
mcM  of  the  art  which  would  least  bear  any  kind  of  retrenchment. 
We  do  DM  know  whether  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  detidency  on  those 
irtista,  who  bare  been  swsy  this  summer  on  their  visit  to  the  French 
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capital,  or  on  those  who  have  remained  behind.  The  picture  in  lh« 
branch  of  the  art  which  pleased  ua  the  most  on  looking  into  it,  and 
which  we  conceive  hai  decidedly  the  greatest  number  of  excellent 
parts,  though  the  general  effect  is  very  far  from  nriking,  is  *  Brutus 
exhorting  the  Roman/  to  revenge  the  Death  of  Lucret'uiy  by  C.  L, 
Eastlake.  The  artist  will  excuse  us,  if  we  say  that  we  think  the 
principal  figure,  that  of  Brutus^  by  much  the  worst  part  of  the  picture. 
A  more  theatrical,  and  less  impressive  tigure  we  have  seldom  seen. 
He  is  quite  an  oraior  of  the  modern  stamp,  and  has  nothing  of  the 
*  antique  Roman'  about  him.  He  is  not  a  bit  better  than  any  of 
the  blustering,  canting,  vapid,  Canning  school,  and  is  evidently  an 
orator  to  be  disposed  of.  We  would  advise  Mr.  Eastlake  to  take  a 
hint  from  a  high  quarter,  and  get  rid  of  him,  at  any  rate.  The  effect 
of  the  attitude  of  this  figure,  which  is  represented  pointing  with  a 
Hword  to  the  body  of  LucreUa^  behind  him,  is  almost  entirely  lost  by 
the  want  of  distinct  foreihortening  and  prominent  relief.^  The  figure 
oi  Bruluj  seems  in  a  line  with  that  of  Lueretixi.  Indeed,  the  same 
defect  pervades  the  whole  picture,  which  is  laid-in  like  mosaic,  and  the 
general  pale,  stone-colour  appearance  of  the  drapery,  and  of  the  flesh, 
adds  to  this  effect.  No  one  figure  comes  out  before  the  rest  to  the 
eye,  till  by  tracing  it  down  to  the  feel,  you  find  where  it  stands.  The 
dead  figure  of  Z.ueretia  herself  is  a  complete  piece  of  marble.  We 
wish  to  notice  more  particularly,  because  it  is  an  excellence  very  rare 
in  an  English  artist,  that  the  attention  to  costume  in  the  decorations 
of  the  bier  on  which  the  dead  body  lies,  and  in  the  other  ornaments 
in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  gives  an  additional  air  of  truth  and 
consequently  of  interest  to  the  scene.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this 
composition  is  the  great  variety  of  distinct  faces  and  characteristic 
expressions  to  be  found  in  it.  These,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order, 
arc  at  least  much  better  than  the  pompous  nonentities  to  which  wc 
are  accustomed.  There  is  very  little  of  passion  or  emotion  given  or 
attempted,  but  we  think  the  expression  of  attention  in  the  surrounding 
audience  is  varied  very  happily,  and  with  great  truth  of  nature.  The 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  part  of  the  picture  is  the  groupe  in 
which  a  girl  with  a  back-figure  is  supporting  (we  suppose)  the  mother 
<^ L.ueretia.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  In  the  latter  reminded 
ui  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  we  arc  always  glad  to  be  reminded  of  him. 
Certainly  the  same  effect  wan  not  produced  upon  our  minds  by  the 
boy  in  the  fore-ground,  with  sandy  hair  and  weak  eyes,  who  is  crying 
so  piteously :  still  less  did  wc  like  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  right 
hand  corner,  who  is  explaining  the  story  to  another  with  his  fists 

'  A  radical  objection  to  it,  in  point  of  compoittmn,  ii,  thai  it  il  aHHi¥tsio|[  the 
ipectaior,  snd  ha»  its  back  turn«il  to  (he  auilieocc. 
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clenched,  and  in  3  boxing  attitude.  The  model  for  3  Roman  warrior 
ii  as  little  to  be  sought  io  a  Fives  Court,  as  of  a  Roman  patriot 
in  a  debating  society,  or  even  (with  leave  be  it  spoken)  in  an  English 
House  of  Commons.  Wc  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  picture, 
because  its  immediate  effect  on  the  eye  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  real  merit.  The  drab-coloured  quakcrism  of  the  tone  conceals 
it  from  observation  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  a  veil  over  it.  We 
do  not  really  uoderstand  the  object  of  these  sickJy  half-tints,  which 
all  French  artiats,  and  some  of  our  own,  alfect.  Nicolas  Poussin, 
who  had  no  relief  of  tight  and  shade,  had  strong  contrasts  of  colour : 
or  even  if  he  had  had  neither,  the  great  distinctness  of  his  outline, 
and  his  striking  manner  of  telling  the  story,  might  still  have  formed  a 
suflicient  excuse  for  him.  In  short,  the  style  of  colouring  adopted 
in  this  picture  may^  for  aught  wc  know,  accord  very  well  with  some 
more  artificial  and  recondite  style  of  historical  composition ;  but  wc 
are  siire,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  natural  expression,  or  immediate 
effect. 

It  has  been  said,  that  »  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil.'  Wc  think 
the  same  thing  might  be  applied  to  pictures:  or  at  least  we  should 
not  instance  the  large  picture  in  this  collection  of  The  Burial  of  our 
Lord,  by  C.  Coventry,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  We  admit, 
however,  that  the  face,  dress,  and  figure  of  the  old  man  holding  the 
drapery  over  Christ,  arc  picturescjue,  and  in  the  tine  manner  of 
Rcmbrandu  The  attitude  and  action  of  this  figure  are  exactly  the 
same  as  tho«c  of  a  similar  figure  in  Mr.  Bird's  picture  of  the  same 
subject.  This  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  in  two  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and  which  it  is  therefore  improbable  to 
suppose  could  hare  been  copied  one  from  the  other.  The  other 
figures  about  Christ  wc  cannot  bring  ourseK'cs  to  admire :  they 
resemble  painted  wood.  The  colour  of  the  Christ  is  a  livid  purple, 
the  worst  of  all  possible  colours.  The  women  are  better ;  though 
the  fine  turn  in  the  waist  of  one  of  them  is  not  in  the  best  style  of 
history,  which  does  not  profess  to  exhibit  women  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Bird's  picture  of  The  Enlnmhmenl  of  Christy  ts,  we  conceive, 
very  inferior  to  his  picture  last  year  of  Job  and  ku  Friendj.  The 
colouring  is  equally  Ixid,  and  the  composition  is  not  equally  good. 
There  ts  one  pretty  figure  of  a  girl,  but  her  prettiness  is  not  an 
advantage  to  the  subject.  In  all  things,  *  It  is  place  which  lessens 
and  sets  off.'  Mr.  Bird  constantly  introduces  the  extremities  of  the 
hands  and  feet  into  his  pictures,  only  to  show  how  ill  he  can  paint 
them.  The  picture  of  The  Surrender  of  Calais  has  been  already 
before  the  public. 

Among  the  historical  pictures,  we  suppoac  from  its  name,  we  must 
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rank  that  of  the  Prophet  Ezra,  by  G.  Haytcr,  though  it  do«s  not 
appear  to  us  to  belong  to  the  class.  It  is  a  fioe,  rich,  and  strongly 
painted  picture  of  a  man  reading  a  book.  The  being  able  to  copy 
nature  with  inith  and  effect  is  not  history,  though  we  think,  it  is  the 
6rst  Btep  to  it.  In  this  picture,  which  we  believe  is  a  first  essay, 
Mr.  Hayter  has  not  redeemed  the  pledge  he  gave  in  his  miniatures. 
If  we  could  paint  such  miniatures  as  he  does,  we  would  do  nothing 
but  paint  miniatures  always;  and  laugh  at  the  advertisements  of  great 
historical  pictures  in  the  newspapers.  The  St,  Bernard^  by  the 
same  artist,  is  very  indifferent. 

Mr.  Harlowe's  Hubert  and  Arthur  is  the  greatest  piece  of  cox- 
combry and  absurdity  we  remember  to  have  seen.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  one  who  pleases  has  a  right  to  paint  a  libel  on  Shakspeare. 

The  generality  of  ihe  historical  pictures  in  the  gallery  arc  such  as 
have  been  always  painted,  and  as  will  always  be  painted,  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  therefore  it  is  as  well  to  eay 
nothing  about  them. 

Miss  Jackson's  Mars  suhjued  by  Peace  is  a  very  pleasing  composi- 
tion. Both  the  face  and  expression  of  the  figure  of  Peace  are  those 
oi  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  though  from  the  tender 
pensiveness  of  the  features  she  seems  rather  as  if  sending  Mars  out  to 
battle  than  disarming  him ;  and  as  to  the  God  of  War  himself,  he 
does  Dot  look  like  one  whom  *  deep  scars  of  thunder  have  intrenched,' 
but  as  if  he  had  been  kept  a  long  time  at  home  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
The  Cupids  (when  Ladies  imagine  Cupids,  what  can  they  be  less  ?) 
are  very  nice,  little,  chubby  fellows. 

There  are  two  pictures  of  The  Siri  Pigeon  and  The  Favourite 
Kitten  by  Miss  Geddes,  both  of  which  we  like,  gallantry  out  of  the 
question.  The  kitten  in  the  last  is  exquisitely  painted.  You  may 
almost  hear  it  purring. 

Among  the  foreign  contributors  to  this  department  we  ought  to 
mention  Music,  by  M.  Messora,  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Italian 
masters,  and  Devotion,  a  small  picture  by  J.  Laschallas,  which  is  hung 
almost  out  of  sight,  and  which,  if  it  were  hung  a  little  lower,  we 
suspect,  would  be  found  to  be  '  a  good  picture  and  a  true.' 

To  the  scene  from  the  Marriage  of  Figaro^  by  Chalon,  no  praise 
of  ours  could  add  the  slightest  grace  or  lustre.  We  wonder  where 
he  got  the  figure  of  his  Susan,  or  how  he  dared  to  paint  her ! 

In  the  domestic  scenes,  and  views  of  interiors,  &c.  this  exhibition 
is  much  like  the  former  ones,  except  that  we  miss  Collins,  and  fmd 
no  one  to  replace  him. 

Of  the  landscapes,  Burnett's,  Fielding's,  Nasmyth's,  Hofland's, 
and  Glover's  are  the  best.     In  Mr.  Glover's  large  picture  of  Jacob 
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tfu/  LaBan  (which  ve  bcltrre  wat  exhibited  and  much  admired  m 
Paris),  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  and  lightoeu  in  the  whole:  but 
there  is  a  groupc  of  trees  in  the  fore-ground,  which  Claude  himself 
would  DOt  have  disdained  to  borrow.  Mr.  Hodaod's  landscapes, 
without  being  much  finished,  have  th«  look,  the  tcmc,  and  freshoeM 
of  nature.  The  y^'uw  of  Edinburgh  ift,  we  think,  the  best.  Some 
of  the  others  are  too  ranch  abstractions  of  aerial  perspective :  they 
are  naked  and  cold,  and  represent  not  the  objects  of  nature  so  much 
as  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  Wc  will  only  add,  in 
oor  profeuional  capacity,  that  this  gentleman's  pictures  shew  them- 
selves, and  that  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  shewing  them. 
Nasmyth's  pictures  are  not  too  much  finished,  but  they  want  a  certain 
breadth,  which  nature  always  adds  to  perfect  finishing.  Fielding  is 
a  new  and  rooit  promising  artist,  of  whom  we  mean  to  say  more. 
Of  the  two  Burnetts,  wc  shall  only  remark  at  present,  that  they 
have  made  no  addition  to  their  live-stock  since  last  year,  which 
consisted  then,  as  it  does  now,  of  one  black,  one  yellow,  and  one 
•potted  cow. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

TMt  Ciumfi<m.\  [Fiiruary  iz,  iSiS- 

Cottaie  ChUd  at  Breaifait,  W.  Collins,  A.R.A.  This  is  a  pleasing 
little  picture,  but  inferior  to  Mr.  Collinses  general  performances.  The 
shadow  cast  on  the  wall  is  like  plaster  of  a  darker  colour,  nor  should 
we  have  suspected  it  to  be  meant  for  shadow,  had  it  not  been  pointed 
out  to  ui.  Reaperj,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  still  greater  falling  off". 
The  mixture  of  minute  finishing  and  slovenliness  in  the  execution, 
and  of  blues  and  yellows  in  the  colouring  of  this  picture  is  to  us  very 
unaccountable. 

Devotion,  ^.  I.aschallas.  We  wish  that  we  could  conjure  this 
little  picture  out  of  its  frame  to  have  a  nearer  view.  The  drawing, 
expression,  tone,  and  composition  appear  to  us  admirable. 

ji  Scoldutg  U^fe  ;  htr  Husband  Laving  rpmt  all  his  Monty  al  the 
Fairy  L.  CoBse.  This  is  not  a  very  pleasant  subject,  nor  very 
pleasantly  treated.  The  little  child  blowing  the  trumpet  is  the  pretty 
part  of  the  picture.  There  is  one  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  blue  stulT 
gown,  sitting  by  the  fire-side,  in  an  attitude  of  yawning,  which  both 
for  the  truth  of  the  colouring  and  the  action,  is  inimitable. 

^  Country  Scene,  by  the  same,  has  the  hard  brickdusty  tone  which 
there  is  in  the  faces  of  the  other  picture;    but  the  expression  is 
natural  and  good. 
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j4  Colour-Grinder,  R.  T.  Bone,  is  a  spirited  aod  faithful  imitation 
of  nature, 

A  Stvdy  from  Nature^  J.  Harrison,  is  a  well-painted  head.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  something  about  it  very  unpleasant  to  us. 

Hebe  and  Sunrise^  by  H.  Howard,  R.A.,  were,  we  believe,  in  last 
year's  Exhibition  at  Somerset -house.  There  is  a  certain  grace  and 
elegance  in  both  of  them.  The  fantastic,  playtiil  lightness  of  the 
figures  in  the  last  is  perhaps  carried  to  a  degree  of  affectation.  The 
^es  of  the  Pleiades  arc  very  pretty  and  very  insipid. 

Conrade  and  Gulnare,  H.  Singleton.  We  could  neither  undertUnd 
this  picture  nor  the  lines  from  Lord  Byron's  Corsair^  which  are 
intended  to  explain  the  subject  of  it. 

Brului  exhorting  the  Remanj  to  revenge  the  Death  of  Lucretia,  Of 
this  compoaition  we  find  we  hare  already  said  quite  enough. 

yieiv  of  Arthur^!  Seat  near  Edinburgh^  P.  Nasmyth,  is  a  very  nicely 
painted  landscape.  We  like  all  this  gentleman's  landscapes,  exce{^ 
yf  yiew  of  Edinburgh^  which  is  just  like  a  painting  on  a  tea-board. 

Breaking  the  Ice^  by  James  Burnett,  is  a  very  delightful  picture.  It 
has  the  effect  of  walking  out  in  a  fine  winter's  morning.  Many 
incidental  associations  are  very  happily  introduced ;  the  pigeons 
collected  on  the  thatch  of  a  shed,  and  the  robin- redbreast  perched 
in  a  window  of  an  out  houee.  The  pigeons  are,  however,  too  small, 
and  the  colour  on  the  breast  of  the  robin  is  on  fire.  Perhaps  these 
objections  are  too  minute.  The  pigeon-house  looks  suspended  io  the 
air,  and  the  sky  and  branches  of  the  trees  seen  against  it  are  painted 
with  admirable  brilliancy.  Peasants  going  to  Market^  by  the  same 
artist,  is  of  equal  merit.  The  skirt  of  the  drapery  of  the  peasant 
girl  lookn  as  if  the  tun  shone  directly  upon  it.  The  docks  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  are  very  highly  6niEhed,  and  touched  with 
great  spirit,  but  wc  never  saw  this  kind  of  plant  of  the  lightish  green 
colour,  which  is  here  given  to  it. 

Miiiingt  by  John  Burnett,  is  a  very  brilliant  little  picture.  The 
red  dress  of  the  girl  at  the  milk-pail  is  as  rich  as  possible.  The  trees 
at  a  little  distance  are  too  much  in  sharp  points  and  touches.  The 
cattle  io  the  landscapes  of  both  the  painters  of  this  name  are  too  much 
in  heavy  masses,  and  form  too  violent  a  contrast  to  the  lightness  of 
the  landscape  about  them. 

The  fVatering  Place^  P.  H.  Rogers,  deserves  considerable  praise, 
both  for  the  colouring  and  composition. 

Bankt  of  the  Tbameiy  J.  WiUon,  is  a  very  clever  picture.  The 
foreground  and  the  distance  are  equally  well  painted  {  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  keeping.  The  one  is  quite  clear,  and  the  other 
covered  with  haze. 
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Mormngj  and  Fwat  Jrom  Rydal  IVoods,  by  C.  V,  Fielding,  arc 
both  maslerty  performances.  The  last,  in  particular,  is  a  rich,  mellow 
landscape,  and  presents  a  fine,  woody,  and  romantic  scene,  which  in 
some  degree  calls  utf  our  admiration  from  the  merit  of  the  ardst  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.  This  is  a  sacri^ce  of  self-love  which  many 
of  our  artists  do  not  seem  willing  tu  make.  They  too  often  chuse 
their  subjects,  not  to  exhibit  the  charms  of  nature,  but  to  display 
their  own  skill  in  making  something  of  the  most  barren  subjects. 

We  think  this  objection  applies  to  Mr.  Holland's  landscapes  in 
general.  The  scene  he  selects  is  represented  with  great  truth  and 
felicity  of  pencil,  but  it  is,  generally  speaking,  one  we  sliould  neither 
wish  to  look  at,  nor  to  be  in.  In  his  Loi^h-Lomond  and  Stirling 
Castle,  the  c^ect  of  the  atmosphere  is  tioely  given ;  but  this  is  all. 
Wc  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  this  principle  of  separating  the 
imitation  from  the  ihtng  imitated^  particularly  as  it  is  countenanced  by 
the  authority  of  the  ablest  landscape  painter  of  the  present  day,  of 
whose  landscapes  some  one  said,  that  *thcy  were  pictures  of  nothing, 
and  very  like  !  * 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

TimCiam^.']  [Fthniary  19,  1815. 

Battle-piece^  B.  Barker,  is  a  sjiirited  sketch,  harmoniously  coloured. 
In  force  of  drawing  and  expression,  it  is  inferior  to  The  Standard^  by 
Ab.  Cooper.  There  is  too  violent  an  opposition  of  white  and  black 
in  the  horses  in  this  picture;  and  the  eye  does  not  immediately 
connect  the  heads  of  the  animals  with  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  This 
picture,  however,  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
considerable  strength  of  composition,  ji  Study  from  Nature^  by  the 
same  artist,  Ab.  Cooper,  is  a  masterly  little  picture.  Birdt,  from 
nature,  and  Plovers,  from  nature,  by  M.  Chantry,  are  both  excellent 
in  their  kind. 

Fie^  of  Richmond^  Torhhtre,  by  W.  Westall,  A.R.A.  is  deficient 
in  perspective  and  in  other  respects.  The  river  below  seems  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  high  foreground  from  which  it  is  seen.  The 
representing  declivities  by  means  of  aerial  jjerspcctive  is,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  success- 
ful instances  of  it,  excejrt  in  some  of  Wilson's  landscapes. 

A  Bey  lamenting  the  Death  of  his  Favourite  Rabhity  W,  Davison, 
is  a  very  pleasing  composition  in  the  style  of  Gainsborough.  The 
landscape  has  too  much  the  blue  greenish  hue  and  slender  execution 
of  Gainsborough's  backgrounds.     The  boy  is  well  painted.     There 
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is  a  picture  of  this  kind  by  Murillo  in  the  collection  at  Dulwich, 
which  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  every  painter  of  such 
lubjccts.  Or  we  might  as  well,  in  other  wotds^  recommend  them 
to  look,  at  nature. 

Forest  Seem,  by  J.  Stark,  is  painted  with  great  truth  of  colour  and 
effect. 

Siofkiitg  Hay^  P.  Dewint,  has  great  merit. 

Jacob  taiinj^  charge  of  the  Fhtkt  and  Herdt  of  Lahan,  J.  Glover. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  this  picture.  The  group  of  tall  green 
trees  in  the  foreground  is  excellent,  but  there  is  a  leaden  tone  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  is  neither  gratifying  to  the  eye, 
Dor  true  to  nature. 

The  Emperor  Alexandery  in  his  Drotcbi^  by  A,  Sauerweide,  is  like 
all  the  other  pictures^  busts,  &c.  we  have  seen  of  him,  and  not  at 
all  like  the  descriptions  we  have  heard  of  his  fine  person  and 
countenance. 

The  Duie  of  fVeltmgton  atlacHitg  the  Rear  of  Marshal  Soult*s  Army 
on  ihc  Pont  de  M'tstraft  over  the  Great  fall  of  Salamondlj  and  pursuing 
them  through  the  Passes  of  the  Sierra  Morone  in  Portugal^  1809,  from 
1  sketch  by  Major-general  Hawker,  by  Perry  Nursey.  This  is  not 
a  good  picture ;  but  it  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  sport  which  is  to 
be  found  in  this  sort  of  royal  game.  In  looking  at  it  we  have 
something  like  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  Cowper, 
the  poet,  says — 

*  War  i*  a  game,  which  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  woiikl  not  play  at  I ' 


ON  MR.  WILKIE'S  PICTURES 
The  Ckempkn.'\  [Martk  ;» 1815, 

Ih  one  of  Archbishop  Herring's  letters,  written  during  a  tour  in 
Wales,  is  the  following  very  picturesque  description  of  a  scetie  at  an 
ion.  *  I  set  out  upon  this  adventurous  journey  on  a  Monday  morning, 
accompanied  (as  bishops  usually  are)  by  my  chancellor,  my  chaplain, 
secretary,  two  or  three  fricndB,  and  our  servants.  The  first  part  of 
our  road  lay  across  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge  of  rocks,  and  was  over 
a  dreary  morass,  with  here  and  there  a  small  dark  cottage,  a  few 
sheep  and  more  goats  in  view,  but  not  a  bird  to  be  seen,  save,  now 
and  then,  a  solitary  hern,  watching  for  frogs.  At  the  end  of  four  of 
their  miles,  we  got  to  a  small  village,  where  the  view  of  things 
mended  a  little,  and  the  road  and  the  time  were  beguiled  by  travelling 
for  three  miles  along  the  side  of  a  fme  lake,  full  of  fish,  and  trans- 
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parent  as  glass.  That  pleasure  OTcr,  our  work  became  very  arduous, 
for  we  were  to  mount  a  rock,  and  in  many  places  of  the  road,  over 
natural  tuirs  of  stooe.  I  submitted  to  this,  which,  they  lold  me, 
was  but  a  taste  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  me  for  worse  tilings  to 
come.  However,  worse  things  did  not  come  that  morning,  for  we 
dined  soon  after  out  of  our  own  wallets ;  and  though  our  inn  stood  in 
a  place  of  the  most  frightful  solitude,  and  the  best  formed  for  the 
habiution  of  monks  (who  once  possessed  it)  in  the  world,  yet  we 
made  a  cheerful  meal.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  gave  me  spirits,  and 
the  air  gave  me  appetite,  much  keener  than  the  knife  I  ate  with.  We 
had  our  music  too ;  for  there  came  in  a  harper,  who  soon  drew  about 
us  a  group  of  figures,  that  Hogarth  would  give  any  price  for.  The 
harper  was  in  his  true  place  and  attitude ;  a  man  and  a  woman  stood 
before  him,  singing  to  his  instrument  wildly,  but  not  disagreeably  ; 
a  little  diny  child  was  playing  with  the  bottom  of  the  harp ;  a  woman, 
in  a  sick  night-cap,  hanging  over  the  stairs;  a  boy  with  crutches, 
6xed  in  a  staring  attention,  and  a  girl  carding  wool  in  the  chimney, 
and  rocking  a  cradle  with  her  naked  feet,  interrupted  in  her  business 
by  the  charms  of  the  music  ;  alt  ragged  and  dirty,  and  all  silently 
attentive.  These  figures  gave  us  a  niottt  entertaining  picture,  and 
would  please  you,  or  any  man  of  observation ;  and  one  reflection  gave 
me  particular  comfort,  that  the  assembly  before  us  demonetrntcd,  that, 
even  here,  the  inllucniia]  sun  warmed  poor  mortals,  and  inspired  them 
with  love  and  music* 

The  figures  in  this  description  form  a  very  striking  group,  and  we 
should  like  much  to  see  them  transferred  to  the  canvass.  Those  of 
the  girl  with  naked  feet  rocking  the  cradle,  the  little  child  playing 
with  the  bottom  of  the  harp,  and  the  man  and  woman  singing  wildly 
before  it  are  the  most  bcautiiiil.  There  is  one  observation  made  by 
the  writer  to  which  we  do  not  assent,  that  the  figures  are  such  as 
Hogarth  would  have  given  any  price  for.  We  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  meddled  with  them  at  all,  for  there  was  no  one  who 
understood  his  own  powers  better,  or  more  seldom  went  out  of  his 
way.  His  forte  was  eatire,  he  painted  the  follies  or  vices  of  men, 
and  wc  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  single  picture  of  his,  containing 
a  representation  of  merely  natural  or  domestic  scenery.  The  subject 
described  in  the  passage  we  have  given  above  would  have  exactly 
suited  an  excellent  painter  of  the  present  day,  we  mean  Mr.  Wilkie ; 
and  would  indeed  form  a  very  delightful  companion  to  his  Blind 
Fiddler.  With  all  our  admiration  of  this  last-mentioned  composition, 
we  think  the  story  described  by  the  bishop  clearly  has  the  poetry  on 
its  side. 

The   highest  authority  on   art  in  this  country,  we   understand, 
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ha*  pronounced  that  Mr.  Willcie  united  the  excellences  of  HogarA 
to  chose  of  Teniers.  Wc  demur  to  this  decision,  in  both  in 
branches  ;  but  in  demurring  to  authority^  it  is  necessary  to  give  our 
reasons.  We  conceive  that  this  excellent  and  deservedly  admired 
ftitise  has  certain  essential,  real,  and  indisputable  excellences  of  his 
own;  and  we  think  it,  therefore,  the  lees  important  to  clothe  him 
with  any  vicarious  merits,  which  do  not  belong  to  him. 

Mr.  Wllkie'a  pictures,  generally  speaking,  derive  almost  their 
whole  merit  from  their  reoTttjf  or  the  truth  of  the  representation. 
They  are  works  of  pure  imitative  art,  and  the  test  of  this  style  of 
composition  is  to  represent  nature,  faithfully  and  happily,  in  its 
simplest  combinations.  It  may  be  said  of  an  artist,  like  Mr.  Wilkie, 
that  nothing  human  h  indiffertntto  him.  His  mind  takes  an  interest  in, 
and  it  gives  an  interest  to,  the  most  familiar  scenes  and  transactions 
of  life.  He  professedly  gives  character,  thought,  and  passion  in  their 
lowest  degrees,  and  every-day  forms.  He  selects  the  commonest 
events  and  appearances  of  nature  for  his  Ruhjects  ;  and  trusts  to  thetr 
very  commonness  for  the  interest  and  amusement  he  is  to  excite.  Mr. 
Wilkic  is  a  serious,  prosaic,  literal  narrator  of  facts,  and  his  pictures 
may  be  considered  as  diaries,  or  minutes  of  what  is  passing  constantly 
about  us.  Hogarth,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  a  comic  painter  t 
his  pictures  are  not  indifferent,  unimpaesioned  descriptions  of  human 
nature,  but  rich,  exuberant  satires  upon  it.  He  is  carried  away  by  a 
passion  for  the  rifiiculous.  His  object  is  *to  shew  vice  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image.'  He  is  so  far  from  contenting  himself 
with  still  life,  that  he  is  always  on  the  verge  of  caricature,  though 
without  ever  falling  into  it.  He  does  not  represent  folly  or  vice  in 
its  incipient,  or  dormant,  or  grub  state,  but  full  grown,  with  wings, 
pampered  into  all  sorts  of  affectation,  airy,  ostentatious,  and  extrava- 
gant. Folly  is  there  seen  at  the  height — the  moon  is  at  the  full — it 
is  'the  very  error  of  the  lime.*  There  is  a  perpetual  collision  of 
eccentricities — a  tilt  and  tournament  of  absurdities — the  prejudices 
and  caprices  of  mankind  are  let  loose,  and  set  together  by  the  ears,  as 
in  a  bear-garden.  Hogarth  paints  nothing  but  comedy,  or  tragi* 
comedy.  Wilkie  paints  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Hogarth  never 
looks  at  any  object  but  to  5nd  out  a  moral  or  a  ludicrous  effect. 
Wilkic  never  looks  at  any  object  but  to  see  that  it  is  there. 
Hogarth*8  pictures  arc  a  perfect  jest-book  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
We  do  not  remember  a  single  joke  in  Wilkie'a,  except  one  very  bad 
one  of  the  boy  in  The  Blind  Fiddler,  scraping  the  gridiron,  or  fire- 
shovel,  we  forget  which.*     In  looking  at  Hogarth,  you  are  ready  to 

^  The  waiter  drawing  the  cork  in  the  Rnt-diy,  tt  mother  eaccpitoo,  and  qoite 
Hogirthtan< 
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burst  your  sidei  with  laughing  at  the  unaccountable  jumble  of  odd 
things,  which  are  brought  together :  you  look  at  Wilkic's  pictnrct 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  admiration  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  represcQtation.  For  insuncc,  there  is  a  most  admirable  head  of  a 
man  coughing  in  The  Rent-Day  :  the  action,  the  keeping,  the 
choaked  sensation  arc  inimitable  :  but  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
a  man  coughing.  What  striken  the  mind  is  the  diiTiculty  of  a  man's 
bciDg  painted  coughing,  which  here  certainly  is  a  master-piece  of  art. 
But  turn  to  the  black-guard  cobler  in  the  Election  Dinner,  who  has 
been  smutting  his  neighbour's  face  over,  and  who  is  lolling  his  tongue 
out  at  the  joke  with  a  most  surprising  obliquity  of  vision,  and 
immediately  'your  lungs  begin  to  crow  like  chanticleer/  Again, 
there  is  the  little  boy  crying  in  The  Cut  Finger,  who  only  gives  you 
the  idea  of  a  cross,  disagreeable,  obstinate  child  in  pain  :  whereas  the 
the  same  face  in  Hogarth's  Noon,  from  the  ridiculous  perplexity  it  is 
in,  and  its  extravagant,  noisy,  unfelt  distress  at  the  accident  of  having 
let  fall  the  pye-dish,  is  quite  irresistible.  Mr.  Wilkie  in  his  picture 
of  the  Ale-houBc  door,  wc  believe,  painted  Mr.  Liston  as  one  of  the 
figures,  without  any  great  effecL  Hogarth  would  have  given  any 
price  for  such  a  subject,  and  would  have  made  it  worth  any  money. 
Wc  have  never  seen  any  thing,  in  the  expression  of  comic  humour, 
equal  lo  Hogarth's  pictures,  but  Liston's  face  ! 

Wc  have  already  remarked  that  we  did  not  think  Hogarth  a  fit 
person  to  paint  a  romantic  scene  io  Wales.  In  fact,  we  know  no 
one  who  had  a  less  pastoral  imagination.  Mr.  Wilkie  paints  interiors: 
but  Rtill  you  always  connect  them  with  the  country.  Hogarth,  even 
when  he  paints  people  in  the  open  air,  repre«ent«  them  either  as 
coming  from  London,  as  in  the  polling  for  votes  at  Brentford,  or  as 
returning  to  it,  as  the  dyer  and  his  wife  at  Bagnigge  Wells.  In  this 
last  picture  he  has  contrived  to  convert  a  common  mral  image  into 
a  type  and  emblem  of  city  cuckoldom.  He  delights  in  the  thick 
of  St.  Giles's  or  St.  .lamcs'a.  His  pictures  breathe  a  certain  close 
greasy  tavern  air.  The  fare  he  serves  up  to  us  consists  of  high- 
scaaoned  dishes,  ragouu  and  ulla  ]KKlridas,  like  the  supper  in  Gil  Bias, 
which  it  requires  a  strong  stomach  to  digest.  Mr.  Wilkie  presents 
us  with  a  sort  of  Icnien  fare,  very  good  and  wholesome,  but  rather 
insipid  than  overpowering.^ 

Ai  an  artist,  Mr.  Wilkie  is  not  at  all  equal  to  Tenters.  Neither 
in  truth  and  brilliant  clearness  of  colouring,  nor  in  facility  of  execu- 
tion, is  there  any  comparison.     Tcniers  was  a  perfect  master  in  both 

'  Mr.  Witkie'i  pictures  are  in  general  moch  better  painted  than  Hogarth's  t 
but  lite  Marrisge  i-la-mode  it  superior  both  in  colour  and  execution  io  any  of 
Wilkie-i. 
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these  respects,  and  our  own  countryman  is  positiTcly  defective,  noC< 
withstanding  the  very  laudable  care  with  which  he  finishefl  every  part 
of  his  pictures.  There  is  an  evident  smear  and  dragging  of  the  paint, 
which  is  also  of  a  bad  purple,  or  puttyiah  tone,  and  which  never 
appear  in  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  artist,  any  more  than  in  a 
looking-glass.  Tcnicrs,  probably  from  his  facility  of  execution, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  more  local  and  momentary  expression  to  his 
figures.  They  Heem  each  going  on  with  his  particular  amusement  or 
occupation ;  while  Wilkic^s  have  in  general  more  a  look  of  sitting  for 
their  pictures.  Their  compositions  arc  very  different  also :  and  in 
this  resjject,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wilkie  has  the  advantage.  Teniers's 
boors  are  usually  amusing  themselves  at  skittles,  or  dancing,  or 
drinking,  or  smoking,  or  doing  what  they  like  in  a  careless  desultory 
way  ;  and  so  the  composition  is  loose  and  irregular.  Wilkic's  figures 
are  all  drawn  up  in  a  regular  order,  and  engaged  in  one  principal 
action,  with  occasional  episodes.  The  story  of  the  Blind  Fiddler  is 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  best  told.  The  two  children  before  the 
musician  are  delightful.  The  Card-players  is  the  best  coloured  of 
his  pictures,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  The  Politicians,  though 
excellent  as  to  character  and  composition,  is  inferior  as  a  picture  to 
those  which  Mr.  Wilkie  has  since  painted.  His  latest  pictures, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  bis  best.  There  is  something  of 
manner  and  affectation  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  a  pink  and 
rosy  colour  spread  over  them,  which  is  out  of  place.  The  hues  of 
Rubens  and  Sir  Joshua  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilkie's  subjects. 
The  picture  which  he  has  just  finished  of  Distraining  for  Rent  is 
very  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  We  must  here 
conclude  this  very  general  account;  for  to  point  out  the  particular 
beauties  of  any  one  of  our  artist's  pictures,  would  require  a  long 
article  by  itsclK 


ON  ROCHEFOUCAULT'S  MAXIMS. 

^TJkt  Exdmintr,]  [Ottettr  23,  1814. 

The  celebrated  maxims  of  Rochefoucault  contain  a  good  deal  of 
truth  mixed  op  with  more  falsehood.  They  might  in  general  be 
easily  reversed.  The  whole  artifice  of  the  author  consists  in  availing 
himaelf  of  the  mixfJ  nature  of  motives,  bo  as  to  detect  some  indirect 
or  sinister  bias  even  in  the  best,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  argue  as  if 
they  were  simple^  that  is,  had  but  one  principle,  and  that  principle  the 
worst.  By  the  same  extreme  mode  of  reasoning  which  he  adopts, 
that  is,  by  taking  the  exception  for  the  rule,  it  might  be  shewn  that 
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there  is  oo  sach  thing  as  aelfishoess,  pride,  TaDity.  rerenge,  envy,  &c. 
in  our  nature,  with  quite  as  much  plausibility  as  he  has  attempted  to 
shew  that  there  ii  no  such  thing  as  love,  friendship,  gratitude, 
generosity,  or  true  bencTolcnce.  If  the  slightest  associated  circum- 
stance, or  latent  impulse  connected  with  our  actions,  is  to  be  magniiicd 
into  the  whole  motive,  merely  by  the  microscopic  acutencss  which 
discovered  it,  why  not  complete  the  paradox,  by  resolving  our  vices 
into  some  pretence  to  virtue,  which  almost  always  accompanies  and 
qualiiies  them?  Or  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  our  vices  are 
sincere,  and  our  virtues  only  hypocrisy  and  affectation?  Shakespeare 
has  given  a  much  simpler  and  better  account  of  the  matter,  when  he 
says,  *  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  minglcti  yarn  :  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  vices  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.'  The  most  favourable 
representations  of  human  nature  are  not  certainly  the  most  popular. 
The  character  of  Sir  Charles  GranJiton  is  insipid  compared  with  tliat 
of  Lovf/aUf  as  Safan  is  the  hero  of  Paradisf  Lost%  and  Mandevitle'a 
Fabie  of  the  Beet  is  read  with  more  interest  and  avidity  than  the 
Practice  of  Piety  or  Grove's  £thiei.  Whatever  deviates  from  the 
plain  path  of  duty,  o:  contradicts  received  opimons,  seems  to  imply  a 
strength  of  will,  or  a  strength  of  undersuoding,  which  seizes  forcibly 
on  the  attention.  Whether  it  is  fortitude  or  cowardice,  or  both, 
there  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  human  mind,  if  its  suspicions  are 
once  raised,  to  inow  the  morjt.  It  is  the  same  in  speculation  as  in 
practice.  When  once  the  fairy  dream  in  which  we  have  lulled  our 
senses  or  imagination  is  disturbed,  we  only  feci  ourselves  secure  from 
the  delusions  of  self-love  by  distrusting  appearances  altogether,  and 
revenge  ourselves  for  the  cheat  which  we  think  has  been  put  upon  u% 
by  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  arc  still  its  dupes.'  Fvco 
the  very  love  of  virtue  makes  the  mind  ])roportionabIy  impatient  of 
every  thing  like  doubt  respecting  it,  and  prompts  us  to  escape  from 
tormenting  suspense  in  total  indifference,  as  jealousy  cures  itself  by 
destroying  its  object.  The  FahU  of  the  Bees^  the  Maxims  of  Roche- 
foucauitt  the  Treatise  on  tin  Falsity  of  Human  Viriuei^  and  the  book 
De  PFsprit  have  owed  much  of  their  popularity  to  the  consolation 
they  afforded  to  disappointed  hope.  However  this  may  be,  a  collec- 
tion of  amiable  paradoxes  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  would 
have  but  few  readers.     There  would  be  less  point  and  satire,  though 

1  *An<I  ie«  1  how  dark  the  backward  ttream 
A  liltle  moment  put  haw  imitnig  ! 
And  itttl  perbapi,  with  fiithlui  gleam, 
Some  other  loiterer  beguilia|.' 
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there  would  not  be  less  truth  nor,  a«  far  as  the  analytical  proceu  \b 
concerned,  le8»  ingenuity,  in  exalting  our  bad  qualities  into  virtues, 
than  in  debasing  our  good  ones  into  vices.  I  will  give  an  example  or 
two  of  what  I  meani 

Tbufi,  it  might  be  argued  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  envy :  or 
thai  what  is  called  by  that  name,  does  not  (if  strictly  examined) 
arise  from  a  hatred  ot  real  excellence,  but  from  a  suspicion  that  the 
excellence  is  not  real,  or  not  so  great  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and 
consequently  that  the  preference  given  to  others  is  an  act  of  injustice 
done  to  ourselves.  For  whenever  all  doubt  is  removed  of  the  reality  of 
the  excellence,  either  from  our  own  convictions,  or  from  the  con- 
current opinion  of  mankind  in  general,  envy  ceases.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  reputation  of  the  dead  never  excites  this  passion, 
because  it  has  been  fully  established  by  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony,  it  has  received  a  sanction  which  fills  the  imagination  and 
gains  the  assent  at  once,  and  the  fame  of  the  great  men  of  past  times 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  because  it  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt.  We  feel  no  misgivings  as  to  the  solidity  of  their 
pretensions,  nor  any  apprehension  that  our  admiration  or  praise  will 
be  thrown  away  on  what  docs  not  deserve  it.  No  one  envies  Shake- 
speare or  Rubens,  because  no  one  entertains  the  least  doubt  of  their 
genius.  Wc  are  as  prodigal  of  our  admiration  of  universally  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  making  a  sort  of  religious  idolatry  of  it,  as  wc  are 
niggardly  and  cautious  in  lixiog  the  stamp  of  our  approbation  on  that 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  only  counterfeit.  It  h  not  because  we  are 
competitors  with  the  living  and  not  with  the  dead  :  but  because  the 
claims  of  the  one  are  fully  established,  and  of  the  other  not.  Why 
else  indeed  are  we  competitors  with  the  one  and  not  with  the  other  i 
Accordingly,  where  living  merit  is  so  clear  as  to  bring  immediate 
and  entire  conviction  to  the  mind,  we  are  no  longer  disposed  to  stint 
or  withhold  our  applause,  any  more  than  to  dispute  the  light  of  the 
san.  For  instance,  who  ever  felt  the  least  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
the  merits  of  Wilkie  or  Turner,  merely  because  these  artists  are  now 
living  f  If  immediate  celebrity  has  not  always  been  the  reward  of 
extraordinary  genius,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
public  to  judge  of  the  highest  works  of  art.  There  is  no  want  of 
instances  where  the  popular  opinion  has  outstripped  the  claims  o( 
justice,  whenever  the  merits  of  the  artist  were  on  a  level  with  the 
common  understanding,  and  of  an  obvious  character.  Sir  .Toshua 
Reynolds  had  his  full  nhare  of  popularity  in  his  life-time.  Raphael 
Mengs  was  cried  up  by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as  equal 
to  Raphael ;  and  Mr.  West  at  present  stands  as  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  as  he  does  in  his  own.     On  the  other  hand,  and  in 
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dcxterouily  applied,  or  an  appeal  to  ignorant  credulity,  a  man  'geti 
the  start  of  the  majestic  world,'  and  obtains  the  highest  character  for 
quaJities  which  he  does  not  possess.  It  becomes  an  imposture  and  an 
insult,  which  we  resent  as  such. 

The  jealousy  and  uneasiness  produced  in  the  mind  by  a  pedantic  or 
dazzling  display  of  useless  accomplishments  may  be  traced  to  a  similar 
source.      Hence   the  old  objection,  materiam  lupa-abat  ofiur.      True 
warmth  and  vigour  communicate  warmth  and  vigour :  and  we  are  no 
longer  inclined  to  dispute  the  inspiration  of  the  oracle,  when  we  feel 
the  '  presens  Divus  *  in  our  own  bosoms.     But  when  without  gaining 
any  new  light  or  heat,  we  only  find  our  ideas  thrown  into  coolu&ion 
and  perplexity  by  an  art  that  we  cannot  comprehend,  this  is  a  kind 
of  superiority  which  must  always  be  painful,  and  can  ncTer  be  cordially 
admitted.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt  were  always  viewed,  except  by  those  of  his  own  party, 
with  a  sort  of  jealousy,  and  grudgingly  acknowledged  :  while  those  of 
his  more  popular  rivals  were  admitted   by  all  parties  in  the  most 
unreiervcd  manner,  and  carried   by  acclamation.     Mr.   Burke  was 
scouted  only  by  the  common  herd  of  politicians,  who  did  not  under- 
stand him.     So  OD  the  stage,  we  imagine  Mrs.  Siddons  could  hardly 
have  excited  envy  or  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  any  person,  not  totally 
devoid  of  common  sensibility :  because  her  talents  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  filled  the  mind  at  once  with  delight  and  awe.      Mr. 
Kean  has  a  strong  and  most  absurd  party  against  him :  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  his  figure,  or  hii  voice,  or  his  judgment,  were 
better,  that  is,  if  he  had  fewer  defects,  he  would  have  fewer  detractors 
from  his  excellencies.      Any  peculiar  defects  excite   ridicule   and 
enmity   by  bringing  the  whole  claim  to  our  applause  into  question. 
A  perfect  actor  would  not  be  an  object  of  envy  even  to  some  news- 
paper critics.     Perfect  beauty  excites  this  feeling  less  among  women 
than  half  pretensions  to  it.     In  the  same  manner,  upstart  wealth  or 
newly  acquired  honours  produce  contempt  rather  than  respect,  from 
not  being  accompanied  with  any  strong  or  permancDt  associations  of 
pleasure   or    power.     There   is   nothing  more  apt  to   occasion  the 
feeling  of  envy  than  the  nudden  and  unexpected  rise  of  persons  wc 
have    long    known   under    different    circumstances,   not    from    the 
immediate  comparison  with  ourselves  (the  extravagant  admiration  of 
each  other's  talents  among  friends  is  an  answer  to  this  supposition)  so 
much  as  from  the  disbelief  of  the  reality  of  thetr  pretensions,  and  our 
inability  to  overcome  our  previous  prejudice  against  them*     It  is  the 
same  where  striking  mental  inequalities  exist,  or  where  the  moral 
properties  render  us  averse  to  acknowledge  merit  of  a  different  kind, 
or  where  the  countenance  or  manner  does  not  denote  genius.     Every 
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:  ^a^Af  ii  ifacsi,  Tlin«gli  ifaef  voe  le  niBi  Eke 
1  eacr  fcovd  a  very  laiiilc  ■»  ay,  tb«  if  Sir  ham 
fiiperf,  kc  GonU  aoc  btaie  faaatd  hiB  to  be  a  pas  ai 
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rtiig      !■  a  «ara»  «c  fad  tfae  on 

aiiBBafC|0Ov  je^OM  of  oar  own 

(  vndi -wbit  it  lookft  ^  «aii  «d  ii  aifamdof  aof 
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*71c  web  of  ew  Imi  i>af  a  miaikri  yam.* 
Tlr  F   ■         .]  [A^«»y  aft.  tlis. 

*  AjnraoDT  Cooam  Uacxtu,  a  moct  leaned  md  oafanaaaK  Itafiaa* 
faora  1446^  vaa  a  «rikiB£  iaaoaoc*  (aya  bn  toqgiayha)  'of  tbe 

BBKncB  neo  tarsag  opoo  tacnaenos  by  wtriog  toetr  ascctiuai  aa- 
RMoaafaiy  oa  tnflciu  l~bsf  teamed  naa  nvcd  at  porfey  aad  nad  aa 
MrtBcaK  it  ^  palace.  His  rooB  vai  ao  very  darfc.  thai  he  wa» 
breed  to  oae  a  candle  io  die  day  due;  aadoorday,  goiag  abroad 
witDoot  pottzBg  It  oiM,  lua  ubrary  was  act  oa  ■xc*  aad  aoMe  papers 
which  be  had  arcpaFed  tor  the  prcaa  vcre  faaroed.  Toe  ■Kaoc  be 
vai  nfionDod  of  tmi  vi  aevs,  he  aaa  aftctrd  rrra  lo  ^adacH.     He 


he  cried; 


to  the  palace,  and,  MopfMip  afttfae  door  of  faii 


hMCl. 


■ChriatJcaBa!  whacai^hty 
whom  of  yov  faBowcta  bare  I  ever  njorad.  that  yoa  thai  lase  widi 
iocypiahle  hacred  ^ataat  me  ?  "  Tbeo  tvaaig  Umaeif  m  aa  iaiage 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  near  at  hand,  "Virgin  '*  {0^%  he)  ••  bear  what 
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I  have  to  tay,  for  I  speak  in  earnest,  and  with  a  composed  spirit.  If 
I  shall  happen  to  address  you  in  my  dying  moments,  I  humbly  entreat 
you  not  to  hear  me,  nor  receive  me  into  heaven,  for  I  am  determined 
to  spend  all  eternity  in  hell."  Those  who  heard  these  blasphemous 
expressions  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for, 
the  society  of  mankind  being  no  longer  supporuble  to  him,  he  left, 
the  city,  and  retired,  like  a  savage,  to  the  deep  Kolitude  of  a  wood. 
Some  say  he  was  murdered  there  by  rufHans;  others  that  he  died 
at  Bologna,  in  i  500,  after  much  contrition  and  penitence.' 

Almost  every  one  may  here  read  the  history  of  his  own  life. 
There  is  scarcely  a  moment  in  which  we  are  not  in  some  degree 
guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  absurdity,  which  was  here  carried  to  such 
a  singular  excess.  We  waste  our  regrets  on  what  cannot  be  recalled, 
or  fix  our  desires  on  what  we  know  cannot  be  attained.  Every  hour 
is  the  slave  of  the  last ;  and  we  arc  seldom  masters  either  of  our 
thoughts  or  of  our  actions.  We  are  the  creatures  of  imagination, 
passion,  and  self-will,  more  than  of  reason  or  even  of  self-interest. 
Rousseau,  in  his  Hmilius,  proposed  to  educate  a  perfectly  reasonable 
man,  who  was  to  have  passions  and  affections  like  other  men,  but  with 
an  absolute  control  over  them.  He  was  to  love  and  to  be  wise.  This 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Even  in  the  common  transactions  and 
daily  intercourse  of  life,  we  are  governed  by  whim,  caprice,  prejudice, 
or  accident.  The  falling  of  a  tea-cup  puts  us  out  of  temper  for  the 
day ;  and  a  quarrel  that  commenced  about  the  pattern  of  a  gown  may 
end  only  with  our  lives. 


'Friends  now  fiwt  sworn, 
On  a  (lissenBion  of  a  doit,  farexk  out 
To  bliierest  enmity.     So  felle»i  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep,' 
To  lake  the  one  the  other,  by  »ome  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  Uiall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  tlieir  issues.' 


^H        We  are  little  better  than  humoured  children  to  the  last,  and  play  a 
^^    mischievous  game  at  cross  purposes  with  our  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others. 

We  have  given  the  above  story  as  a  striking  contradiction  to  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  modern  systems  of  morals  and  metaphysics, 
that  man  is  purely  a  sensual  and  selfish  animal,  governed  solely  by  a 
regard  either  to  his  immediate  gratitlcation  or  future  interest.  This 
doctrine  we  mean  to  oppose  with  all  our  might,  whenever  we  meet 
with  it.  We  are,  however,  less  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  reason  and  philosophy,  than  as  it  interferes  with  common 
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atate  and.  observation.    If  the  absurdity  in  question  had  been  confined 
to  the  schooia,  we  should  not  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  meddle 
with  it :  but  it  has  got  abroad  to  the  world,  has  crept  into  ladies* 
toiletteSf  is  entered  to  the  common-place  of  beaux*  is  in  the  month  of 
the  learned  and  ignorant^  and  forms  a  part  of  popular  opinion.     It  is 
perpetually  applied  as  a  false  measure  to  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  men  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  world,  aud  it  is  therefore  our 
business  to  rectify  ic  if  we  can.     In  fact,  whoever  sets  out  on  the 
idea  of  reducing  all  our  motives  and  actions  to  a  simple  principle, 
must  either  take  a  very  narrow  and  superficial  view  of  human  nature, 
or  make  a  very  perverse  use  of  his  understanding  in  reasoning  on  what 
he   sees.     The  frame   of  our   minds,   like   that  of  our  bodies,   is 
exceedingly  complicated.     Besides  mere  sensibility  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  there  are  other  original  independent  principles,  necessarily  inter- 
woven with  the  nature  of  man  as  an  active  and  intelligent  being,  and 
whichj  blended  together  in  different  proportions,  give  their  form  and 
colour  to  our  lives.     Without  some  other  essential  faculties,  such  as 
will,  imagination,  Sec,  to  give  effect  and  direction  to  our  physical 
sensibility,  this  faculty  could  be  of  no  possible  one  or  influence;  and 
with  those  other  faculties  joined  to  it,  this  pretended  instinct  of  self- 
love  will  be  subject  to  be  everlastingly  modified  and  controlled  by 
those  faculties,  both  in  what  regards  our  own  good  and  that  of  others  ; 
that  is,  must  itself  become  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  very 
instruments  it  uses.     The  two  most  predominant  principles  in  the 
mind,  besides  sensibility  and  self-interest,  are  imagination  and  self- 
will,  or  (in  general)  the  love  of  strong  excitement,  both  in  thought 
and  action.     To  these  sources  may  be  traced  the  various  passions, 
pursuits,  habits,  affections,  follies  and  caprices,  virtues  and  vices  of 
mankind.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  inBuence  exercised  by  the  imagination  over  the 
feelings.     To  an  intellectual  being,  it  cannot  be  altogether  arbitrary 
what  ideas  it  shall  have,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful.     Our  ideas 
do  not  originate  in  our  love  of  pleasure,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
depend  absolutely  upon  it.     They  have  another  principle.     If  the 
imagination  were.'  *the  servile  slave*  of  our  aelf-love,  if  our  ideas  were 
emanations    of  our    sensitive    nature,  encouraged    if  agreeable,  and 
excluded  the  insrant  they  became  otherwise,  or  encroached  on  the 
former  principle,  then  there  might  be  a  tolerable  pretence  for  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  which  is  here  spoken  of.     But  for  any  such 
entire  and  mechanical  subserviency  of  the  operations  of  the   one 
principle  to  the  dictates  of  the  other,  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  reality.     The  attention  which  the  mind  gives  to  its  ideas  is 
not  always  owing  to  the  gratification  derived  from  them,  but  to  the 
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strength  and  truth  of  the  imprescions  themselves,  i.e.  to  their  inrolun* 
lary  power  orer  the  mind.  This  obicTTacion  will  account  for  a  very 
general  principle  in  the  mind,  which  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  satis- 
factorily  explained  in  any  other  way,  we  mean  the  power  of  fascination. 
Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  the  girl  who  being  left  alone  by 
her  companions,  in  order  to  frighten  her,  in  a  room  with  a  dead  body, 
at  first  attempted  to  get  out,  and  shrieked  violently  for  assistance,  but 
finding  herself  shut  in,  ran  and  embraced  the  corpse,  aikI  was  found 
senseless  in  its  arms. 

It  is  said  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  desperate  effort  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  dread  by  converting  it  into  the  reality.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this  account,  but  we  do  not  think  it  contains  the  whole 
truth.  The  event  produced  in  the  present  instance  does  not  bear  out 
the  conclusion.  The  progress  of  the  passion  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  that  of  diminishing  or  removing  the  terror  by  coming  in  contact 
wiiii  the  object,  but  of  carrying  this  terror  to  its  height  from  an 
intense  and  irresistible  impulse,  overcoming  every  other  feeling. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  few  persons  can  stand  safely  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  or  walk  along  the  parapet  wall  of  a  house, 
without  being  in  danger  of  throwing  themselves  down ;  not  we 
presume  from  a  principle  of  self-preservation  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
a  strong  idea  having  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  from  which  it 
cannot  welt  escape,  which  absorbs  every  other  consideration,  and 
confounds  and  overrules  all  self-regards.  The  impulse  cannot  in  this 
case  be  resolved  into  a  desire  to  remove  the  uneasiness  oi  fear,  for 
the  only  danger  arises  from  the  fear.  We  have  been  told  by  a 
person,  not  at  .nil  given  to  exaggeration,  that  he  once  felt  a  strong 
propensity  to  throw  himself  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  lead,  into 
which  he  was  looking.  These  are  what  Shakespear  calls  *  the  toys 
of  desperation/  People  sometimes  marry,  and  even  fall  in  love  on 
this  principle — that  is,  through  mere  apprehension,  or  what  is  called 
a  faulity.  In  like  manner,  we  fmd  instances  of  persons  who  are  as 
it  were  naturally  deli};hted  with  whatever  is  disagreeable, — who 
catch  all  sorts  of  unbecoming  tones  and  gestures, — who  always  say 
what  they  should  not,  and  what  they  do  not  mean  to  say, — in  whom 
intemperance  of  imagination  and  incontinence  of  tongue  are  a  disease, 
and  who  are  governed  by  an  almost  infiillible  instinct  of  absurdity. 

The  love  of  imitation  has  the  same  general  source.  We  dispute 
for  ever  about  Hogarth,  and  the  question  can  never  be  decided 
according  to  the  common  ideas  on  the  subject  of  taste.  His  pictures 
appeal  to  the  love  of  uuth,  not  to  the  sense  of  beauty  ;  but  the  one  is 
as  much  an  essential  principle  of  our  nature  as  the  other.  They  (ill 
up  the  void  of  the  mind  ;  they  present  an  everlaitiog  succession  and 
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rari«ey  of  ideas.  There  is  a  fioe  obeemtion  somewhere  made  by 
Ariitoile,  chat  the  muid  has  a  nacural  appetite  of  curiosity  or  desire 
to  koow  ;  and  *  most  (^  that  knowledge  which  comes  in  by  the  eye, 
for  thii  presents  ug  with  the  greatest  variety  of  differences.'  Hogarth 
is  relished  only  by  persons  of  a  certain  strength  of  mind  aod  penetra- 
tion into  character ;  for  the  subjects  in  themselves  ore  not  pleasing, 
and  this  objection  is  only  redeemed  by  the  exercise  and  activity 
which  they  give  to  the  understanding.  The  great  difference  between 
what  is  meant  by  a  severe  and  an  effeminate  taste  or  style,  depends 
on  the  distinction  here  made. 

Oar  teasing  ourselves  to  recollect  the  names  of  places  or  persons 
we  have  forgotten,  the  love  of  riddles  and  of  abstruse  philosophy,  are 
all  illnstrationi  of  the  same  general  principle  of  curiosity,  or  the  loTe 
of  intellectual  excitement.  Again,  our  impatience  to  be  delivered  of 
a  secret  that  we  know ;  the  necessity  which  lovers  have  for  confidants, 
auricular  confession,  and  the  declarations  so  commonly  made  by 
criminals  of  their  guilt,  are  effects  of  the  involuntary  povrer  exerted 
by  the  imagination  over  the  feelings.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue, 
than  that  the  whole  course  of  our  ideas,  passions,  and  pursuits,  is 
regulated  by  a  regard  to  self-interest.  Our  atuchment  to  certain 
objects  is  much  oftener  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  impression 
they  make  on  us,  to  their  power  of  rivetting  and  fixing  the  attention, 
than  to  the  gratification  we  derive  from  them.  We  arc  perhaps  more 
apt  to  dwell  upon  circumstances  that  excite  disgust  and  shock  our 
feelings,  than  on  those  of  an  agreeable  nature.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
case  where  this  disposition  is  particularly  strong,  as  in  people  of 
nervous  feelings  and  morbid  habits  of  thinking.  Thus  the  mind  is 
often  haunted  with  painful  images  and  recollections,  from  the  bold 
they  have  taken  of  the  imagination.  We  cannot  shake  them  off, 
though  we  strive  to  do  it:  nay,  we  even  court  their  company;  we 
will  not  part  with  them  out  of  our  presence ;  we  strain  our  aching 
sight  after  them ;  wc  anxiously  recal  every  feature,  aod  contemplate 
them  in  ail  their  aggravated  colours.  There  are  a  thousand  passions 
and  fancies  that  thwart  our  purposes  and  disturb  our  repose.  Grief 
and  fear  are  almost  as  welcome  inmates  of  the  breast  as  hope  or  joy, 
and  more  obstinately  cherished.  We  return  to  the  objects  which 
have  excited  them,  we  brood  over  them,  they  become  almost  insepar- 
able from  the  mind,  necessary  to  it ;  they  assimilate  all  objects  to  the 
gloom  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  make  the  will  a  party  against  itaelf. 
This  is  one  chief  source  of  most  of  the  passions  that  prey  like 
vultures  on  the  heart,  and  embitter  human  life.  We  hear  moralists 
and  divines  perpetually  exclaiming,  with  mingled  indignation  and 
surprise,  at  the  folly  of  mankind  in  obstinately  persisting  in  these 
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tormeDting  and  violent  passioni,  nich  aa  envy,  revenge,  sullennesfl, 
despair,  Sec.  This  is  to  them  a  mystery ;  and  it  will  always  remain 
an  inexplicable  one,  while  the  love  of  happiness  is  considered  as  the 
only  spring  of  human  conduct  and  desires. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  a  future  paper.^ 


THE  LOVE  OF  POWER  OR  ACTION  AS  MAIN  A 
PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  HUMAN  MIND  AS  SENSL 
BILITY  TO  PLEASURE  OR  PAIN 

T*e  ExawuHfr.]  lAprif^f  l8l$. 

The  love  of  power  or  action  is  another  independent  principle  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  exists,  and  which 
are  not  by  any  means  in  exact  proportion  to  its  physical  sensibility. 
It  seems  evidently  absurd  to  suppose  that  Bcnsibllity  to  pleasure  or 
pain  is  the  only  principle  of  action.  It  ts  almo5t  too  obvious  to 
remark,  that  sensibility  alone,  without  an  active  principle  in  the  mind, 
could  never  produce  action.  The  soul  might  lie  dissolved  in 
pleasure,  or  be  agonised  with  woe ;  but  the  impulses  of  feeling,  in 
order  to  excite  passion,  desire,  or  wilt,  must  be  first  communicated  to 
■omc  other  faculty.  There  must  be  a  principle,  a  fund  of  activity 
somewhere,  by  and  through  which  our  sensibility  operates ;  and  that 
this  active  principle  owes  all  its  force,  itfi  precise  degree  and  direction, 
to  the  sensitive  raculty,  is  neither  self-evident  nor  true.  Strength  of 
will  is  not  always  nor  generally  in  proportion  to  strength  of  feeling. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  activity  as  of  sensibility  in  the  mind  ; 
and  our  passions,  characters,  and  pursuits,  often  depend  no  less  upon 
the  one  than  on  the  other.  We  continually  make  a  distinction  in 
common  discourse  between  sensibility  and  irritability,  between  passion 
and  feeling,  between  the  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  we  find  that  the 
most  voluptuous  people  are  in  general  the  roost  indolent.  Every  one 
who  has  looked  closely  into  human  nature  must  have  observed  persona 
who  are  naturally  and  habitually  restless  in  the  extreme,  but  without 
any  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  pleasure  or  pain,  always  making  or 
finding  excuses  to  do  something, — whose  actions  constantly  outrun 

*  Aa  a  contrut  to  the  itory  »t  the  beginning  of  thit  irtide,  it  will  be  not  imitt 
to  mention  that  of  Sir  Imic  Newton,  on  a  wmewlut  limiUr  occaiion.  He  had 
prepared  lome  papen  for  the  preii  with  great  care  and  itadjr,  but  happening  to 
leave  a  lighted  candle  on  the  table  with  them,  hit  dog  Diamond  overturned  the 
candle,  and  the  labour  of  Kvcral  ycaia  wai  dcatrojred,  Thii  grcst  man,  on  Kciog 
what  wai  done,  only  shook  hia  head,  aod  aaid  with  a  imilc,  *  Ah,  Diamoad,  you 
don't  know  what  mischief  you  have  danf  I ' 
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the  occaxioD,  and  who  are  eager  in  the  puriuit  of  the  greatest  triBct, 
— whose  impatience  of  the  smallest  repose  keeps  them  always 
employed  about  nothing, — and  whose  whole  lives  are  a  continued 
work  of  supererogation.  There  arc  others  again  who  seem  born  to 
act  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  0Qly»  that  ts,  who  are  ready  to  act 
not  only  without  a  reason,  but  against  it, — who  are  ever  at  cross- 
purposes  with  themselves  and  others, — who  are  not  satisGed  unless 
they  are  doing  two  opposite  things  at  a  time, — who  contradict 
what  you  say,  and  if  you  assent  to  them,  contradict  what  they  hare 
•aid, — who  regularly  leave  the  pursuit  in  which  they  are  succcsiful  to 
engage  in  some  other  in  which  they  have  no  chance  of  success, — who 
make  a  point  of  encountering  difficulties  and  aiming  at  impossibilities, 
that  there  may  be  no  end  of  their  exhaustless  task:  while  there  is  a 
third  class  whose  'vit  tnertut  scarcely  any  motives  can  overcome, — 
who  are  devoured  by  their  feelings,  and  the  slaves  of  their  passions, 
but  who  can  take  no  pains  and  use  no  means  to  gratify  them, — who, 
if  roused  to  action  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  require  a  continued 
stimulus  to  urge  them  on, — who  fluctuate  between  desire  and  want  of 
resolution,— whose  brightest  projects  biu'st  like  a  bubble  as  soon  as 
formed, — who  yield  to  every  obstacle, — who  almost  sink  under  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere, — who  cannot  brush  aside  a  cobweb  in  their 
path,  and  arc  stopped  by  an  insect's  wing.  Indolence  is  want  of  will 
— the  absence  or  defect  of  the  active  principle — a  repugnance  to 
motion ;  and  whoever  has  been  much  tormented  with  this  passion, 
must,  wc  arc  sure,  have  felt  that  the  inclination  to  indulge  it  is 
something  very  distinct  from  the  love  of  pleasure  or  actual  enjoymem. 
Ambition  is  the  reverse  of  indolence,  and  is  the  love  of  power  or 
action  in  great  things.  Avarice,  also,  as  it  relates  to  the  acquisition 
of  riches,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  an  active  and  enterprising  feeling  ; 
nor  does  the  hoarding  of  wealth,  after  it  is  acquired,  seem  to  hare 
much  connection  with  the  love  of  pleasure.  What  is  called  nig^rd- 
Uness,  Tcry  often,  we  are  convinced  from  particular  instances  that  we 
have  known,  arises  less  from  a  sel6sh  principle  than  from  a  love  of 
contrivance,  from  the  study  of  economy  as  an  art,  for  want  of  a 
better,  from  a  pride  in  making  the  most  of  a  little,  and  in  not  exceed- 
ing a  certain  expense  previously  determined  upon ;  all  which  is 
wilfulness,  and  is  perfectly  consistent,  as  tt  is  frequently  found  united, 
with  the  most  lavish  expenditure  and  the  utmost  disregard  for 
money  on  other  occasions.  A  miser  may  in  general  be  looked  upon 
as  a  particular  species  of  vtriuoto.  The  constant  desire  in  the  rich  to 
leave  wealth  in  large  masses,  by  aggrandising  some  branch  of  their 
families,  or  sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accumulate  for  centuries, 
shews  that  the  imagination  has  a  considerable  share  in  this  passion. 
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loteniperance,  debauchery,  gluttony,  and  other  rices  of  that  kind, 
raay  be  aitributed  to  an  excess  of  sensuality  or  gross  seDiibility; 
though  even  here,  we  think  it  evident  that  habits  of  intoxication  are 
produced  quite  as  much  by  the  strength  as  by  the  agreeableness  of  the 
excitement ;  and  with  respect  to  some  other  vicious  habits,  curiosity 
makes  many  more  votaries  than  inclination.  The  love  of  truth, 
when  it  predominates,  produces  inquisitive  characters,  the  whole 
tribe  of  gossips,  tale-bearers,  harmless  busy  bodies,  your  blont 
honest  creatures,  who  never  conceal  what  they  think,  and  who  are  the 
more  rare  to  tell  it  you  the  le&s  you  want  kg  hear  it^ — and  now  and 
then  a  philosopher. 

Our  passions  in  general  are  to  be  traced  more  immediately  to  the 
active  part  of  our  nature,  to  the  love  of  power,  or  to  strength  of  will. 
Such  are  all  those  which  arise  out  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishment, 
which  become  more  intense  from  the  eB^orts  made  to  attain  the 
object,  and  which  derive  thetr  strength  from  opposition.  Mr.  Hobbcs 
says  wet]  on  this  subject : 

'  But  for  an  utmost  end,  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  placed 
felicity,  and  disputed  much  concerning  the  way  thereto,  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  this  world  nor  way  to  it,  than  to  Utopia ;  for  while  we 
live,  we  have  desires,  and  desire  presujiposcch  a  further  end.  Seeing 
all  delight  is  appetite,  and  desire  of  something  further,  there  can  be 
no  contentment  but  in  proceeding,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  marvel, 
when  we  sec  that  as  men  attain  to  more  riches,  honour,  or  other 
power,  so  their  appetite  continually  groweth  more  and  more ;  and 
when  they  are  come  to  the  utmost  degree  of  some  kind  of  power, 
they  pursue  some  other,  as  long  as  in  any  kind  they  think  themselves 
behind  any  other.  Of  those  therefore  that  have  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  honour  and  riches,  some  have  affected  mastery  in  some  art, 
as  Nero  in  music  and  poetry,  Commodus  in  the  art  of  a  gladiator ; 
and  such  as  affect  not  some  such  thing,  must  find  diversion  and 
recreation  of  their  thoughts  in  the  contention  either  of  play  or  business, 
and  men  ju&tly  complain  as  of  a  great  grief  that  they  know  not  what 
to  do.  Felicity,  therefore,  by  which  we  mean  continual  delight, 
consists  not  in  having  prospered,  but  in  prospering.* 

This  account  of  human  nature,  true  as  it  is,  would  be  a  mere 
romance,  if  physical  sensibility  were  the  only  faculty  essential  to  man, 
that  is,  if  we  were  the  slaves  of  voluptuous  indolence.  But  our 
desires  are  kindled  by  their  own  heat,  the  will  is  urged  on  by  a 
restless  impulse,  and,  without  action,  enjoyment  becomes  insipid. 
The  passions  of  men  are  not  in  proportion  only  to  their  sensibility,  or 
to  the  desirableness  of  the  object,  but  to  the  violence  and  irritability 
of   their    tempers,  and    the    obstacles  to  their    success.     Thus  an 
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object,  to  which  we  were  almost,  iDdifferent  while  we  thought  it  in  onr 
power,  ofteo  excites  the  moit  ardent  pursuit  or  the  most  painful 
regret}  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  out  of  our  reach.  How  eloquently  is 
the  contradiction  between  our  desires  and  our  success  described  in 
Don  Quixote  where  it  is  said  of  the  lover,  that  '  he  courted  a  statue, 
hunted  the  wind,  cried  aloud  to  the  desert !  ' 

The  necessity  of  action  to  the  mind,  and  the  keen  edge  it  gires  to 
our  desires,  is  shewn  in  the  different  value  we  set  on  past  and  future 
objects.  It  is  commonly  and  we  might  almost  say  universally 
supposed,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  two  cases.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  strength  of  our  passions  has  converted  an 
evident  absurdity  into  one  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
human  mind.  That  the  future  is  really  or  in  itself  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  past,  is  what  we  can  neither  assent  to  nor  cvea 
conceive.  It  is  true,  the  past  has  ceased  to  be  and  is  no  longer  any 
thing,  exce])t  to  the  mind ;  but  the  future  is  still  to  come,  and  has  ao 
existence  in  the  mind  only.  The  one  is  at  an  end,  the  other  has  not 
even  had  a  beginning ;  both  are  purely  ideal :  so  that  this  argument 
would  prove  that  the  present  only  is  of  any  real  value,  and  that  both 
past  and  future  objects  arc  equally  indifferent,  alike  nothing.  Indeed, 
the  fiiture  is,  if  possible,  more  imagiD^ry  than  the  past ;  for  the  past 
may  in  some  sense  be  said  to  exist  in  its  consequences ;  it  acta  still ; 
it  is  present  to  us  in  its  effects ;  the  mouldering  ruins  and  broken 
fragments  still  remain ;  but  of  the  future  there  is  no  trace.  What 
a  blank  does  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  next  six  thousand  years, 
present  to  the  mind,  compared  with  that  of  the  last !  All  that 
strikes  the  imagination,  or  excites  any  interest  in  the  mighty  scene,  is 
what  hat  been.  Neither  in  reality,  then,  nor  as  a  subject  of  general 
contemplation,  has  the  future  any  advantage  over  the  past;  but  with 
respect  to  our  own  passions  and  pursuits  it  has.  We  regret  the 
pleasures  we  have  enjoyed,  and  eagerly  anticipate  those  which  are  to 
come ;  we  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  evils  from  which  we  have 
escaped,  and  dread  future  parn.  The  good  that  is  past  is  like 
money  that  is  spent,  which  is  of  no  use,  and  about  which  we  give 
ourselves  no  farther  concern.  The  good  we  expect  is  like  a  store 
yet  untouched,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  wc  promise  ourselves 
infinite  gratification.  What  has  happened  to  us  we  think  of  no 
consequence, — what  is  to  happen  to  us,  of  the  greatest.  Why  so  ? 
Because  the  one  is  in  our  power,  and  the  other  not ;  because 
the  efforts  of  the  will  to  bring  an  object  to  pass  or  to  avert  it 
strengthen  our  attjichment  to  or  our  aversion  from  that  object ; 
because  the  habitual  pursuit  of  any  purpose  redoubles  the  ardour  of 
our  pursuit,  and  converts  the  speculative  and  indolent  interest  we 
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should  otherwise  take  in  it  ioio  real  passion.  Our  regrets,  anxiety, 
and  wishes,  arc  thrown  away  upon  Uie  past,  but  we  encourage  our 
disposition  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  future,  as  of  the 
utmost  use  in  aiding  our  resolutions  and  stimulating  our  exertions. 

It  in  some  measure  confirms  this  theory,  that  men  attach  more 
or  less  importance  to  past  and  future  events,  according  as  ther  are 
more  or  leas  engaged  in  action  and  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  Those 
who  hare  a  fortune  to  make,  or  are  in  pursuit  of  rank  and  power,  are 
regardless  of  the  past,  for  it  does  not  contribute  to  their  views  :  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  think,  uke  nearly  the  same  interest  in 
the  past  as  in  the  future.  The  contemplation  of  the  one  is  as  delight- 
ful and  real  as  of  the  other.  The  season  of  hope  comes  to  an  end, 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  la  left.  The  past  still  lives  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  way  that  they  have 
trod,  and  can  from  it  '  catch  glimpses  that  may  make  them  less 
forlorn.'  The  turbulence  of  action  and  uneasiness  of  desire  nuit 
dwell  upon  the  future ;  it  is  only  amidst  the  innocence  of  shepherds, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  ages,  that  a  tomb  was  found  with  this 
inscription — *  I  also  was  an  Arcadun  !  * 

We  feel  that  some  apology  is  necessary  for  having  tlius  plunged 
our  readers  all  at  once  into  the  middle  of  metaphysics.  If  it  should 
be  asked  what  use  such  studies  are  of,  we  might  answer  with  Hume, 
p<rhapr  of  nonct  except  that  there  are  certain  persons  whojind  more  enter- 
tainmenl  in  them  than  in  any  other.  An  account  of  this  matter,  with 
which  we  were  amused  ourselves,  and  which  may  therefore  amuse 
others,  we  met  with  some  time  ago  in  a  metaphysical  allegory,  which 
begins  in  this  manner : — 

*In  the  depth  of  a  forest,  in  the  kingdom  of  Indostao,  lived  a 
monkey,  who,  before  his  last  step  of  transmigration,  had  occupied 
a  human  tenement.  He  had  been  a  Bramin,  skilful  in  theology,  and 
in  all  abstruse  learning.  He  was  wont  to  hold  in  admiration  the 
ways  of  Nature,  and  delighted  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  in  which 
she  was  enrobed ;  but  in  pursuing  the  footsteps  of  philosophy,  he 
wandered  too  far  from  the  abode  of  the  social  Virtues.  In  order  to 
pursue  his  studies,  he  had  retired  to  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna.  There  he  forgot  society,  and  neglected  ablution  ;  and  there- 
fore his  soul  was  degraded  to  a  condition  below  humanity.  So 
inveterate  were  the  habits  which  he  had  contracted  in  bis  human 
state,  that  his  spirit  was  still  influenced  by  his  passion  for  abstruse 
study.  He  sojourned  in  this  wood  from  youth  to  age,  regardless  of 
everything,  save  cocoa-nuts  and  metaphysics?  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  be  content  to  pass  our  time  much  in  the  same  way  as  this 
learned  savage,  if  wre  could  only  find  a  substitute  for  bis  cocoa-nuts ! 
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Wr  do  not  however  wish  to  rrcommeod  the  ume  pursuit  to  others, 
nor  to  diuuadc  them  from  it.  It  has  its  pleasures  and  its  puns — tu 
successes  and  its  disappointments.  It  is  neither  quite  so  sublime  nor 
()uite  so  tinintcreftting  as  it  is  eomettmes  represented.  The  worst  is, 
that  much  thought  on  diificult  subjects  tends,  after  a  ccruin  time,  to 
destroy  the  natural  gaiety  and  dancing  of  the  spirits ;  it  deadens  the 
elajttic  force  of  tlie  mind,  weighs  upon  the  heart,  and  makes  us 
insensible  to  the  common  eojoymeota  and  pursuiu  of  life. 

*  Silhence  no  fairy  tights,  no  quick'ning  ray, 
Nor  ftlir  of  pulse,  nor  wbjrcts  to  cntjic 
Abroad  the  spirits  ^  but  ihc  clo^sttr'd  heart 
Sits  iquat  at  nomc,  like  pagod  m  a  niche 
Obscure,* 

Metaphysical  reasoning  is  also  one  branch  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  The  study  of  man,  however,  docs,  perhaps, 
lets  harm  than  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  pmctica!  knowledge  of  vice  and  misery  makes  a  stronger 
inipresdon  on  the  mind,  when  it  has  imbibed  a  habit  of  abstract 
reasoning.  Evil  thus  becomes  embodied  in  a  general  principle,  and 
shews  its  harpy  form  in  all  things.  It  is  a  fatal,  inevitable  necessity 
hanging  over  us.  It  follows  us  wherever  we  go  :  if  we  fly  into  the 
uttermost  paru  of  the  earth,  it  is  there :  whether  we  turn  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  we  cannot  escape  from  it.  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  disease 
of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  liable  in  minds  of  a  certain 
cast,  after  the  first  order  of  expectation  has  been  disabused  by 
rxiirrience,  and  the  liner  feclines  have  received  an  irrecoverable 
shock  from  the  jarring  of  the  world. 

Happy  arc  they  who  live  in  the  dream  of  their  own  existence, 
and  aee  all  things  in  the  light  of  their  own  minds ;  who  walk  by 
faith  and  hope ;  to  whom  the  guiding  star  of  their  youth  stitl  shines 
from  afar,  and  into  whom  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  not  entered ! 
They  have  not  been  '  hurt  by  the  archers,*  nor  has  the  iron  entered 
their  souls.  They  live  in  the  midst  of  arrows  and  of  death,  uncon- 
scious of  harm.  The  evil  things  come  not  nigh  them.  The  shafts 
of  ridicule  naa«  unheeded  by,  and  malice  loses  its  sting.  The 
example  of  vice  docs  not  rankle  in  their  breasts,  like  the  poisoned  shirt 
of  Nesaus,  Evil  impressions  fall  off  from  them  like  drops  of  water. 
The  yoke  of  life  is  to  them  light  and  supportable.  The  world  has 
no  hold  un  thrm.  They  are  In  it,  not  of  it ;  and  a  dream  and  a 
glory  is  ever  around  them  ! 
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Nothing  can  frequently  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  of  style 
or  manner,  where  the  matter  remaioa  the  same,  as  in  paraphrases  and 
translations.  The  most  remarkable  example  which  occurs  to  us  is  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Flower  and  Leafhy  Chaucer,  and  in  the  modern- 
isation of  the  same  passage  by  Drj^en.  We  shall  give  an  extract 
from  both,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  The  original  runs 
thus:— 

'And  I  that  all  chin  pleasaunt  tight  see. 
Thought  soilainly  I  felte  so  iweet  an  aire 
Of  the  cigcntert,  that  certaincly 
There  ii  no  hcrtc  I  dcme,  in  such  dispaire, 
Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  mmhc  hare  bote, 
If  it  had  ones  felt  tlits  sarour  tote. 

And  as  I  stoocl  and  cast  aside  mine  cie, 

I  was  of  ware  the  fairest  medler  tree, 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  sec. 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be, 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  prctile 

Fro  bough  to  bough,  and  as  nim  list  he  eet. 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  floures  sweet. 

And  to  the  herbcr  side  was  jo)'ning 
This  faire  tree  of  which  I  have  you  toidj 
And  at  the  last  the  bird  began  to  sing, 
When  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold. 
So  pasting  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  wax  more  pleasaunt  than  I  could  devise  j 
And  when  his  long  was  ended  in  this  wiBe» 

The  nightingale  with  so  mcry  a  note 

Answered  him,  that  all  the  wood  rang 

So  Bodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  Aote, 

I  stood  astonied,  10  was  I  with  the  sang 

Thorow  ravished,  that  till  late  and  lang, 

I  ne  wist  in  what  piace  I  was,  ne  where, 

And  aye  mc  thought  she  sang  even  by  mine  ear. 


Wherefore  I  waited  about  busily 
On  every  side,  tf  I  her  might  nee. 
And  at  the  last  I  gan  full  well  espie 
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Where  she  ut  in  a  fresh  green  laurer  tree, 
On  the  further  side  even  ri^ht  by  me. 
That  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  imell^ 
According  to  the  eglentere  full  well. 

Whereof  I  had  lo  inly  great  pleasure; 
That  as  me  thought  I  surely  ravished  was 
Into  Paradise,  where  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be  and  no  further  to  passe. 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  sote  grassc 
I  sat  me  dovvne,  for  as  for  mine  intent, 
The  birdcs  song  was  more  convenient. 

And  more  pleasaunt  to  me  by  manifold, 
Than  meat  or  drinJcc,  or  any  other  thing. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  cow, 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  comforting, 
That  as  I  deemed,  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  or  then 
So  pleasaunt  a  gFoxmd  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  ai  I  sat,  the  birdes  harkening  thus, 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices  sodainly, 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  deUcimis 
That  ever  any  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  in  their  life  ;  for  the  harmony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  good  mu«ke. 
That  the  voices  to  angels  most  was  Uke.^ 

In  this  passage  the  poet  has  let  loose  the  rery  soul  of  pleasure. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  in  it,  of  which  there  seems  no  end.  It 
is  the  intense  delight  which  accompanies  the  description  of  every 
object,  the  fund  of  natural  sensibility  it  displayst  which  constitutes  its 
whole  essence  and  beauty.  Now  this  is  shewn  chiefly  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  objects  are  anticipated,  and  the  eager  welcome 
which  is  given  to  them  ;  in  his  repeating  and  varying  the  circum- 
stances with  a  restless  delight ;  in  his  quitting  the  subject  for  a  raoroent, 
and  then  returning  to  it  agaiD>  as  if  he  could  never  have  his  (ill  of 
enjoyment.  There  is  little  of  this  in  Drydcn's  paraphrase.  The 
same  ideas  are  introduced,  but  not  in  the  same  manner,  nor  with  the 
same  spirit.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  is  not  borne  along  with  the 
tide  of  pleasure — the  verse  is  not  poured  out,  like  the  natural  strains 
it  describes,  from  pure  delight,  but  according  to  rule  and  measure. 
Instead  of  being  absorbed  in  his  subject,  he  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  uies 
to  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  it  by  factitious  ornaments,  to  amuse  the 
reader  by  ingeniou«  allusions,  and  divert  his  attention  from  the  progress 
of  the  story  by  the  artifices  of  the  style. 
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•The  painted  birds,  compintons  of  the  spriDg, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing; 
Both  eyes  and  ears  received  a  like  delighr^ 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  tight: 
On  Philomel  I  fixed  my  whole  dehire. 
And  linen  d  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire : 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heavenly  voice  to  sing. 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 
Thus  as  I  mufc'd,  I  cait  aside  my  eve 
And  saw  a  medlar  tree  was  planted  nigh  : 
The  spreading  branches  maae  a  goodly  show, 
And  lull  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough  -. 
A  goldfinch  tnere  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd  ;  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flow>,  and  suck'd  the  dew  j 
Suffic'd  at  length,  she  warbled  in  htr  throat. 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indiBtinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear, 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul,  and  plca^'d  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried, 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  replied : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echo'd,  and  the  vallies  rung: 
And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranc'd,  and  had  no  room  tor  thought  ^ 
But  all  o'erpower'd  with  ectasy  of  bliss, 
Wai  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  paradise: 
At  length  I  wak'd  }  and  looking  round  the  bower, 
Search'd  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower, 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  eapy 
The  ruraJ  poet  of  the  melody  : 
For  still  mcthoueht  she  sung  not  far  away; 
At  last  I  found  Tier  on  a  laurel  spray. 
Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight, 
Full  in  a  line,  against  her  opposite  ; 
Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd ; 
And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoin'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long  j 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) 
Nor  tin  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wifhM  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grave. 
Only  mcthought  the  time  too  swiftly  paas'd. 
And  every  note  I  fcar'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight,  and  uncll,  and  hearing  were  employed, 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy 'd. 
And  what  atone  did  all  the  rest  surpass 
The  sweet  posteuioo  of  the  fairy  place  ; 
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objected  to  us  to  shew  the  friTolity  of  exteroal  accomplishment ^ 
the  ficility  with  which  they  are  acquired.  As  to  the  Ian  point,  we 
demur.  There  are  no  class  of  people  who  lead  so  laborious  a  life,  or 
who  uke  more  pains  to  cultivate  their  minds  as  well  as  persons,  than 
people  of  fashion.  A  young  lady  of  quality  who  has  to  devote  so 
many  hours  a  day  to  music,  so  many  to  dancing,  so  many  to  drawingi 
to  many  to  French,  Italian,  Sec,  certainly  does  not  pau  her  time  in 
idleness ;  and  these  accomplishments  arc  afterwards  called  into  action 
by  every  kind  of  external  or  mental  stimulus,  by  the  cxcitcmenu  of 
pteasuret  vanity  and  interest.  A  Ministerial  or  Opposition  Lord  goes 
through  more  drudgery  than  half  a  dozen  literary  hacks;  nor  does  a 
reviewer  by  profession  read  half  the  same  number  of  publications  as  a 
modern  6ne  lady  is  obliged  to  labour  through.  We  confess,  however, 
we  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  degree  of  elegance  or  refinement 
implied  in  tbe  general  tone  of  fashionable  maimers.  The  successful 
experiment  made  by  Peregrine  PieiU,  in  introducing  his  strolling 
mistress  into  genteel  company,  does  not  redound  greatly  to  their  credit. 
In  point  of  elegance  of  external  appearance,  we  see  no  difference 
between  women  of  fashion  and  women  of  a  different  character,  who 
dress  in  the  same  style. 


KEAN'S  BA.TAZET  AND  *THE  COUNTRY  GIRL' 

Tit  EMMmimtr.}  [l^ovemhtr  iz,  i8i{. 

The  lovers  of  the  drama  hare  had  a  very  rich  theatrical  treat  this 
week,  Mr,  Kean*s  first  appearance  in  Bajazet^  two  new  Misj  Peggyt 
in  the  Country  Girl^  and  last,  though  not  least.  Miss  Stephens's 
re-appearance  in  Po//y.  Of  Mr.  Kean's  Baja%et  we  have  not  much 
to  say,  without  repeating  what  we  have  said  before.  The  character 
itself  is  merely  calculated  for  the  display  of  physical  passion  and 
external   energy.      It   is  violent,  fierce,  turbulent,  noisy,  and  blas- 

(hst  in  thote  pobti  which  I  sdmire,  Brothrr  ChryKMiom  it  si  great  s  philosopher, 
nty  grcsttr  thso  Ariitotlc  himicU  I'     So  the  H^ifr  tf  Bar*  : 

*  To  church  n-fti  mine  hoibkBd  borne  on  the  morrow 
With  Dcighlraun  that  for  him  miden  ioitow. 
And  Jcnkin  our  clerk  WH  one  of  thoi 
Ai  help  me  God,  when  thtt  I  taw  him  go 
After  the  bier,  melbought  he  had  a  pair 
Of  1^1  and  feet,  lo  cteao  and  fair, 
That  all  my  heart  I  gave  unto  hia  bold.' 

'All  which,  though  we  mott  potently  believe,  yet  wc  hold  it  not  honeaty  to 
have  it  thus  ict  tlowo.' 
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phemous,  'full  of  aouDd  and  furyi  signifying  nothing.'     Mr.  Keao 
did  justice  to  his  author,  or  went  the  whole  length  of  the  text,     A 
viper  does  not  dart  with  more  fierccoess  and  rapidity  on  the  person 
who  has  just  trod  upon  it  than  he  turns  upon  Tamerlane  in  the  height 
of  his  fury.     An  unslaked  thirst  of  vengeance  iind  blood  has  taken 
possession  of  every  faculty,  like  the  savage  rage  of  a  hyaena,  assailed 
by  the  hunters.      His  eyeballs  glare,  his  teeth  gnash  together,  his 
hands  are  clenched.     In  describing  his  defeat,  his  voice  is  choked 
with  passion  ;  he  curses,  and  the  blood  curdles  in  his  veins.     Never 
was  the  fiery  soul  of  barbarous  revenge,  stung  to  madness  by  repeated 
shame  and  disappointment,  %o  completely  displayed.     This  truth  of 
nature  and  passion  in  Mr.  Kean's  acting  carries  every  thing  before  it. 
He  was  the  only  person  on  the  stage  who  seemed  alive.    The  mighty 
Tameriane  appeared  no  better  than  a  stuffed  figure  dressed  in  ermine, 
Arfasia  moaned  in  vain,  and  Monese-i  roared  out  his  wrongs  unre- 
garded, like  the  hoarse  sounds  of  distant  thunder.      Nothing  can 
withstand  the  real  tide  of  passion  once  let  loose ;  and  yet  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  the  great  art  of  the  tragic  actor  is  in  damming  it  up,  or 
cutting  out  smooth  canals  and  circular  basons  for  it  to  flow  into,  so 
that  it  may  do  no  harm  in  its  course.     It  is  the  giving  way  to  natural  ' 
and  strong  impulses  of  the  imagination  that  floats  Mr.  Kean  down  the 
stream  of  public  favour  with  all  hts  faults — '  a  load  to  sink  a  navy.' 
The  only  wonder  was  to  see  this  furiouR  character  suffered  to  go 
about  and  take  the  whole  range  of  the  paJnce  of  Tamerlane,  without 
the  least  let  or  impediment.     It  shewed  a  degree  of  magnanimity  io 
Mr.  Pope,  which  is  without  any  parallel,  even  in  modem  times.     It 
is  understood  that  the  play  was  originally  written  by  the  whig  poet 
Rowe,  and  regularly  acted  on  the  anniversary  of  our  whig  revolution, 
as  a  compliment  to  King  William,  sod  a  satire  on  Louis  xiv.     For 
any  thing  we  know,  the  resemblance  of  Tamerlane  to  King  William 
may  be  sufficiently  strong,  there  the  historian  and  the  poet  may  agree 
tolerably  well;  but  what  traits  the  Tartar  Chieftain  and  the  French 
Monarch  had  in  common,  it  would  be  difficult  to  6nd  out.      If  any 
more  recent  allusion  was  intended  in  its  revival,  it  fell  still  wider  of 
the  mark.     The  play  of  Tamerlane  may  be  divided  into  two  heads — 
cant  and  rant.     Tamerlane  takes  the  first  part,  and  Bajaxei  tlie  second. 
This  last  hurls  defiance  at  both  gods  and  men.    He  is  utterly  regard- 
less of  consequences,  and  rushes  upon  his  destruction  like  a  wild  beast 
into  the  toils.    He  utters  but  one  striking  sentiment,  when  he  defends 
ambition  as  the  hunger  of  noble  minds.    Bajaz.et*i  character  is  energy 
without  greatness.      He  is  blind    to  every  thing   but   the  present 
momeot,  and  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  present  impulse.    True 
gfcataen  is  the  reverse  of  this.     It  shews  all  the  energy  of  courage, 
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but  none  of  the  impatience  of  despair.  It  trtrugglei  with  difTicultT, 
but  yicldi  to  necessity.  It  does  every  thing,  and  sufferi  nothing.  It 
sees  events  with  the  eye  of  history,  and  makes  Time  the  Judge  of 
Fortune.  Courage  with  calmness  constitutes  the  perfection  of  the 
heroic  character,  as  the  effeminate  and  sentimental  unite  the  extremes 
of  activity  and  irritability.  We  never  saw  Mr.  Kean  look,  better. 
•^  His  costume  and  his  colour  had   a  very  picturesque  effect.     The- 


iSL  ^^■'^^^'H^      yellow  brown  tinge  of  the  Tartar  becomes  him  much  better  than  the 


yC;;  'i* 


v^T^  tawny  brick-dust  complexion  of  the  Moor  in 
■*  W     Now  for  our  two  Country  Girls.     We  ha« 


Otbem. 
have  seen  both  without  any 
great  effort  of  our  patience :  to  confess  a  truth,  we  had  rather  sec  the 
Country  Girl  two  nights  running  than  Tameriarte ;  as  we  would  ratlier 
have  been  Wycherley  than  Rowe.  The  comedy  of  the  Country  Girt 
is  taken  from  Moliere's  Scfjooi  for  IVivet.  It  is  however  a  perfectly 
free  imitation,  or  rather  an  original  work,  founded  on  the  same  general 
pIot«  with  addiiiooal  characters,  and  in  a  style  wholly  different, 
Scarcely  a  line  is  the  same.  The  long,  speechifying  dialogues  in 
the  French  comedy  arc  cut  down  into  a  succession  of  smart  conversa- 
tions and  lively  scenes  :  there  is  indeed  a  certain  pastoral  sweetoess 
or  sentimental  naivete  in  the  character  of  ./fgnej^  which  is  lost  in 
Mill  Peggy,  who  is  however  the  more  niitural  and  mtschievouB  little 
rustic  of  the  two.  The  incident  of  her  running  up  against  her 
guardian  as  she  is  running  off*  with  her  gallant  in  the  park,  and  the 
contrivance  of  the  second  letter  which  she  imposes  on  her  jealous  fool 
as  jilithea^jy  are  Wycher!ey*8.  The  characters  of  Muhca,  Harcotiri^ 
and  of  the  fop  Sparilsh^  who  appears  to  us  so  exquisite,  and  to  others 
so  insipid,  are  additional  portraits  from  the  reign  and  court  of  Charles  ii. 
Those  who  object  to  tlie  scenes  between  this  gentleman  and  his  mistress 
as  unnatural,  can  never  have  read  the  Memo'trt  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont, — an  authentic  piece  of  Knglish  history,  in  which  we  trace  the 
origin  of  so  many  noble  families.  What  an  age  of  wit  and  folly,  of 
coxcombs  and  coquets,  when  the  world  of  fashion  led  purely  orna- 
mental lives,  and  their  only  object  was  to  make  themselves  or  others 
ridiculous.  Happy  age,  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  morning's  study 
went  no  further  than  the  choice  of  a  sword  knot,  or  the  adjustment 
of  a  side  curl ;  when  the  soul  spoke  out  in  all  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  dress;  when  beaux  and  belles,  enamoured  of  themselves  in  one 
another's  follies,  fluttered  like  gilded  butterflies  in  giddy  mazes 
through  the  walks  of  St.  James's  Park  !  The  perfection  of  this  gala 
out-of-door  comedy  is  in  litherege,  the  gay  Sir  George !  Then 
comes  Wycherley,  and  then  Congreve,  who  hands  them  into  the 
drawing-room.  Congreve  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  epigrammatic,  clenched  style  of  comic  dialogue ;  but  there  is  a 
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great  deal  of  this  both  in  Wycherlcy  and  Ethercgc,  with  more  of 
a  jttnty  tone  of  flippant  gaiety  in  the  latter,  and  more  incident,  char- 
acter, and  situation  in  the  former.  The  Country  Giri  holds  unim- 
paired posseftsion  of  the  stage  to  this  day,  by  its  wit,  vivacity,  nature, 
and  ingenuity.  Nothing  can  be  worse  acted,  and  yet  it  goes  down, 
for  it  supplies  the  imagination  with  all  that  the  actors  want.  Mr. 
Bartley  had  some  merit  as  MooJjf  Mr.  Fawcct  none.  Barrymore, 
at  Covcnt  Garden  played  Harcourt  well.  We  hare  seen  him  in 
better  company,  and  he  reminded  us  of  it.  He  was  much  of  the 
gentleman,  and  as  much  at  home  on  the  stage  (from  long  practice)  as 
it  he  had  been  in  his  own  apartments.  As  to  the  two  Miu  Peggy't 
we  hardly  know  how  to  settle  their  pretensions.  If  Mrs.  Mardyn 
overacts  her  part  to  that  degree  that  she  seems  only  to  want  a 
Bkipping-ro[)e  to  make  it  complete,  Mrs.  Alsop  is  so  stifT  and  queer 
that  she  seems  to  have  only  jufit  escaped  from  a  back-board  and  steel 
monitor.  If  Mrs,  Alsop  has  the  clearest  voice,  Mrs.  Mardyn  has 
the  brightest  eyes.  Mrs.  Alsop  has  most  art,  Mrs.  Mardyn  has 
most  nature.  If  Mrs.  Mardyn  is  too  profuse  of  natural  graces,  too 
young  and  buoyant  and  exuberant  in  all  her  movements,  the  same 
fault  cannot  be  found  with  Mrs.  Alsop,  whose  smiles  give  no  pleasure, 
and  whose  frowns  give  unmingted  pain.  Mrs.  Alsop's  Pf^gy  i"  & 
clever  recitation  of  the  character,  without  being  the  thing ;  and 
Mrs.  Mardyn's  is  a  very  full  development  of  her  own  person,  which 
is  the  thing  itself.  Mrs.  Alsop  is  the  best  actress,  though  not  worths-'  *^ 
a  pin,  and  Mrs.  Mardyn  is  the  most  desirable  woman,  which  is  ^'.^"i 
always  worth  something.  We  may  apply  to  these  two  ladies  what 
Suckling  said  of  one  of  his  mistresses — 

*  I  take  her  body,  you  her  ntind,— 
Which  has  the  better  bargain.* 


'■^< 
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Tir  Examiner.}  [Dtttmhtr  lo,  1815 

*  For  I  had  leamt  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whcwe  tlweuing  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  roimd  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.* 

IPS,  the  doctrine  of  what  has  been  called  philosophical  necessity 
was  never  more  finely  expressed  than  in  these  lines  of  a  poet,  who,  lif 
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he  had  written  only  halF  of  what  he  hu  done,  would  have  deferred 
to  be  immorul.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  that  exists,  exists 
by  necessity ;  chat  the  vast  fabric  of  tlie  universe  is  held  together  in 
one  mighty  chain,  reaching  to  the  'threshold  of  Jove's  throne* ;  that 
whatever  has  a  beginning,  roust  have  a  cause ;  that  there  is  no  object^ 
no  feeling,  no  action,  which,  other  things  being  the  same,  could  have^ 
been  otherwise;  that  thought  follows  thought,  like  wave  following' 
wave  ;  that  chance  or  accident  has  no  share  in  any  thing  that  conies 
to  pass  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world;  that  whatever  is,  must 
be ;  that  whatever  has  been,  must  have  been  ;  that  whatever  is  to  be 
will  be  necessarily. 

I   never  could  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  Irvth  of  this  general 
principle,  and  I  never  could  comprehend  the  inferences  which  have 
commonly  been  drawn  from  it,  both  by  friends  and  foes.     All  the 
moral  consequences  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  appear  to  mel 
mere  idle  prejudices  against  it  on  one  side,  and  equally  gratuitous  con-  I 
cessions  on  the  other.     The  doctrine  of  necessity  leaves  morality  just  I 
where  it  found  it.     It  does  not  destroy  goodness  of  disposicioo  or 
energy  of  character,  any  more  than  it  destroys  beauty  or  strength  of 
person.     It  does  not  take  away  the  powers  of  the  mind  any  more 
than  the  use  of  the  limbs.    That  every  thing  is  by  necessity,  no  more 
proves  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  and  evd,  virtue  and  vice, 
right  and  wrong,  in  the  moral  world,  tJian  it  proves  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  day  or  night,  heat  or  cold,  sweet  or  sour,  food  or  poisoDs  i 
in  the  physical.     Merit  and  demerit,  that  is  to  say,  praise  and  blamet 
reward  and  punishment,  have  no  place  in  the  physical  world,  but  that 
is  because  they  have  no  effect  there  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they 
have  a  place  in  the  moral,  because  they  have  an  effect  there.     All  the  | 
practical  conclusions  which    have    been   ascribed   to  the  difference 
between  liberty  and  necessity,  may  be  equally  accounted  for  (as  they 
really  had  their  rise)  from  the  dinerence  between  moral  and  physical 
necesMty. 

Man  acts  from  a  cause ;  and  so  far  he  resembles  a  stone  ;  but  be  j 
does  not  act  from  the  same  cause,  and  herein  he  difTers  from  it*^ 
There  is  a  print  which  I  have  seen  from  a  picture  by  Lodovico 
Caracci,  in  which  a  female  figure,  with  a  lion  by  her  side,  is  repre- 
sented striking  a  flame  of  £re  at  her  feet  with  a  drawn  sword.  I  do 
not  very  well  understand  the  allegory,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  furnish 
a  very  tolerable  illustration  of  the  difference  between  moral  aix) 
physical  necessity :  for  whether  this  figure  strikes  the  flame  with  the 
flat  or  the  sharp  side  of  the  sword,  it  divides  and  rises  again  equally  ; 
it  is  incapable  of  punishment  for  it  has  no  sense  of  pain,  nor  does  it 
apprehend  a  repetition  of  the  blow.     Is  it  the  same  with  the  human 
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miod  ?  No  ;  for  it  has  both  the  sense  of  pain  and  the  aeoee  of  coo- 
sequencea,  which  render  it  liable  to  punishment^  by  making  that 
puniihment  one  effectual  and  necessary  meani  of  influencing  its 
conduct.  A  man  differs  from  a  stone  in  that  he  has  fcetlog  and 
asderstaoding ;  and  it  is  this  difference  that  makes  him  a  moral  and 
responsible  agent  io  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms,  by  cooaecting  his 
present  impulses  with  their  future  consequences.  It  may  be  said  that 
animals  have  feeling,  and  a  certain  degree  of  understanding ;  and  so 
far  they  arc  liable  to  correction  and  punishment.  A  dog  or  a  horse 
is  terrilied  at  the  whip  or  the  spur  as  well  as  encouraged  by  kindness. 
We  very  properly,  therefore,  threaten  them  with  the  one  and  allure 
them  with  the  other,  though  we  neither  preach  to  them  of  heaven  nor 
hell,  because  they  hare  no  notion  about  either.  As  far  as  they  have 
understanding,  they  have  free-will,  for  these  two  words  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Man  it  the  only  religious  animal,  because  he  atone 
(from  a  greater  power  of  imagination)  extends  his  views  of  conse- 
qoenccB  into  another  state  of  being. — The  application  of  praise  or 
blame,  as  well  as  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  proper,  wherever  it  is 
likely  to  have  an  effect.  We  do  not  talk  to  the  deaf :  we  do  not 
shew  pictures  to  the  blind  ;  we  do  not  reason  with  a  wild  beast ;  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  a  stone.  Because  it  would  be  useless.  But  we 
do  talk  to  those  who  can  hear ;  we  shew  pictures  to  those  who  can 
sec ;  we  reason  with  prejudice ;  we  quarrel  with  ill-nature.  The 
human  mind  differs  from  an  ioaaimatc  substance  or  an  automaton, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  actuated  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by  necessity.  We 
indeed  praise  a  flower,  a  statue,  or  a  beautiful  face,  because  they  give 
us  pleasure:  we  praise  a  virtuous  action,  as  an  additional  incentive  to 
virtue.  *  Praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment '  (says  Mr. 
Hobbes)  *are  just  and  proper,  because  they  fashion  the  will  to 
justice.* 

Merit,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  means  something  self-caused,  and 
independent  of  motives.  This  sense  of  the  term  is  flat  nonsense,  for 
there  is  nothing  without  a  cause — nothing  which  is  not  owing  to  some 
other  thing.  The  whole  theory  of  merit  may  be  said  lo  turn  upon 
the  capacity  of  any  person  or  thing  to  mould  itself  according  to  the 
opinion  entertained  of  it.  A  stone  has  not  this  capacity  ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  merit  in  a  stone.  If  you  tell  a  country-girl  that  she 
is  handsome  or  well  made,  her  answer  generally  will  be,  that  *  She  is 
as  God  made  her.*  This  however  does  not  prove  that  she  is  not 
well  made.  It  is  only  meant  to  shew,  that  as  she  has  had  do  hand 
in  her  own  shape,  and  can  do  nothing  to  mend  it,  the  merit  is  so  tar 
none  of  hers.  But  if  you  praise  the  neatness  of  her  dress,  she  has 
not  the  same  evasion  left,  but  thinks  the  flattery  well  bestowed,  for  she 
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U  conscious  that  this  depends  upon  herself;  that  she  can  stay  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time  at  her  glass  as  she  pleases ;  and  that  the  pains 
she  has  taken  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  good  opinion  you  expren 
of  her.  The  difference  between  natural  and  acquired  graces  is  aa 
obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  ;  unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
Clown,  that  '  a  good  favour  is  the  effect  of  study,  but  reading  and 
writing  come  by  nature.'  It  is  a  piece  of  brutality  and  ill-nature  to 
point  at  a  hump-backed  man,  and  call  hira  My  Lord :  but  there  is  no 
great  harm  in  laughing  at  a  person  with  an  aukward  slovenly  gait,  for 
the  ridicule  may  remedy  the  defect.  A  person  has  it  in  his  power  to 
turn  his  toes  out  instead  of  in,  whenever  he  chusesi :  he  cannot  get  rid 
of  a  natural  deformity  by  any  effort  of  will.  Beauty  and  power  of 
erery  kind  excite  our  love  and  admiration,  whether  in  nature,  in 
morals,  or  in  an  ;  but  still  with  a  difference.  St.  Paurs  is  a  much 
nobler  as  well  as  larger  building  than  St.  Duosun's.  We  accordingly 
admire  the  one  much  more  than  the  other ;  but  we  allow  no  more 
merit  to  the  one  than  the  other.  All  the  difference  of  merit  we 
ascribe  to  the  architect,  and  not  to  the  building.  Why  so  ^  Because 
all  the  vanity  belongs  to  the  architect,  and  not  to  the  building, — St. 
Paul's  stands  where  it  does;  it  lifts  its  majestic  dome  to  the  skies, 
whether  it  is  seen  or  not,  whether  it  is  admired  or  not.  It  has 
(familiarly  speaking)  done  nothing  to  deserre  our  good  opinion,  for 
it  has  done  nothing  with  a  view  to  it.  Now  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  building  has  not,  the  builder  /taj  merited  our  good  opinion,  for  he 
did  what  he  has  done  with  that  very  view  ;  was  sensible  to  that  good 
opinion,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  by  it.  It  is  evident  that  the 
admiration  we  bestow  on  any  work  of  art,  as  an  actual  object,  is 
involuntary  ;  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  object  whether  we  bestow 
it  or  not;  we  therefore  do  not  make  a  point  of  bestowing  it:  the 
praise  we  give  to  the  artist  is  voluntary,  and  merited  in  this  farther 
sense,  that  we  are  bound  to  bestow  it  as  a  means  to  an  end  :  we 
indulge  it  not  merely  as  a  sentiment  naturally  excited  by  the  contem- 
plation of  excellence,  but  the  expression  of  which  is  a  reward  due  to 
the  pains  taken  by  the  artist,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  genius. 
Disapprobation  and  punishment  on  the  other  hand  necessarily  give 
pain  to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them,  but  it  is  to  produce  a 
remote  good.  However,  it  equally  follows  in  either  case,  that  our 
Jove  and  hatred  of  what  is  amiable  or  odious  in  conscioui  agents  must 
be  different  from  our  feeling  towards  unconsciuus  ones,  from  the  sense 
of  the  difference  of  the  consequences.  The  lever,  the  screw,  and 
tlie  wedge,  are  the  great  instruments  of  the  mechanical  world: 
opinion,  sympathy,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  are  the 
lever,  the  screw,  and  the  wedge,  of  the  moral  world.  A  house  is 
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built  of  fltooes ;  human  character  depeods  on  motiTes.  Is  there 
therefore  no  diffcrcocc  between  one  character  and  another?  Ai  well 
might  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  difference  between  one  building  and 
another.  If  merit  means  something  in  character,  indc|iendcDt  of 
motives  and  of  all  other  things,  then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
merit:  but  if  by  merit  we  mean  something  which  excites  our  appro- 
bation of  one  character  more  than  another,  and  which  something  is 
still  farther  entitled  to  our  approbation,  because  it  depends  upon  it  for 
it<  motive  and  encouragement,  then  undoubtedly  this  word  has  a 
rational  meaning  in  it.  To  deny  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment, to  actions,  because  they  are  produced  by  motives,  is  to  take 
away  the  prop  from  a  bouse,  because  it  supports  it. — Necessity  only 
supersedes  merit  by  superseding  the  operation  of  motives.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  if  any  action  is  not  perfectly  gratuitous,  if  it  can  be  traced 
to  any  other  cause,  the  merit  must  be  transferred  to  that  other  cause, 
and  so  on  without  end.  This  infinite  series  may  be  cut  short  by 
observing,  that  any  action  is  entitled  to  our  good  opinion  which  is 
alTected  by  it.  If  our  opinion  had  no  influence  on  the  actions  of 
others,  there  would  so  far  be  no  merit.  If  any  one  going  up  Holborn- 
bill  is  pushed  by  a  stronger  man  against  a  window  and  breaks  it,  who 
k  the  responsible  person  ?  The  one  who  pushed  the  other,  and  not 
the  one  who  broke  the  glass.  Because  punishment  or  correcting  the 
moral  sense  will  not  prevent  a  weak  man  from  being  pushed  against 
a  window  by  a  strong  one,  but  it  will  prevent  the  strong  man  from 
pushing  him  against  it.  It  makes  no  difference  that  this  person  did 
not  act  at  first  without  a  motive ;  the  point  is,  that  here  is  another 
motive  which  will  counteract  the  former  one.  The  true  cause  of  any 
thing  in  the  practical  and  moral  sense,  is  that,  by  removing  which  the 
effect  ceases.  A  man  is  a  moral  agent  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  do 
what  he  will :  for  motiveii  c-in  only  operate  on  the  will.  A  man  in 
chains  or  held  by  force  is  not  accounuble  for  what  he  does,  for  blame 
or  praise  him  ever  so  much,  and  he  will  do,  not  what  you  wish  him, 
but  what  others  force  htm  to  do.  You  may  reasonably  exhort  a  man 
not  to  throw  himself  over  Westminster  Bridge,  but  it  is  in  vain,  after 
he  has  thrown  himself  over,  to  call  out  to  him  to  stop.  Morality 
means  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  certain  things,  iftve  'ojU/,  or 
help  them,  ij  wffi/eaje. 

Merit  is  moral  energy.  It  is  the  sense  of  merit  which  is  the  great 
stimulus  of  exertion.  One  thing  is  more  difficult,  requires  a  greater 
effort  than  another.  The  sense  of  merit  is  in  proportion  to  the  sense 
of  difficulty.  The  highest  praise  is  given  to  the  highest  exertions, 
the  greatest  rewards  are  due  where  the  greatest  sacrifices  have  been 
made.     The  degree  of  merit  depends  then  on  the  degree  of  voluntary 
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power  exerted :  for  exertion  deserves  every  kind  of  encouragemett 
aod  assisUDce  as  it  becomes  ditHcuh.  We  give  a  boy  sixpence  for 
going  a  mile ;  a  shilling  for  going  two.  We  need  not  offer  rewards 
and  largesses  to  vice  and  indolence ;  for  ail  the  sanctions  of  religioo 
and  morality  are  not  sufiicient  to  correct  them.  The  admiration  with 
which  the  story  of  Marrell  and  his  leg  of  mutton  is  read  baa  not 
prevented  the  facility  of  some  modern  patriots  in  commencxng 
courtiers ;  but  if  it  should  only  save  us  from  a  single  birthday  ode»  it 
will  be  something.  The  phlegmatic  Dutchman,  in  playing  at  skittles, 
fbUowB  his  bowl  with  hit  eye,  writhes  his  body  to  make  it  turn  right, 
and  cheers  it  with  his  voice.  If  the  bowl  had  sympathy  so  as  to  bend 
with  his  body,  and  to  be  encouraged  to  go  a  little  farther  by  hia 
praising  it,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  his  doing  so.  iVmphioo  ia 
said  to  hare  raised  the  walli  of  Thebes  with  the  sound  of  his  lyre; 
in  one  sense  the  fable  might  be  true,  for  he  might  have  drawn  together 
and  civilized  his  followers  by  the  power  of  song.  The  words  which 
Madame  de  Stael  some  time  ago  addressed  to  the  Germans.  Ailt- 
magne^  tu  ei  une  nation^  rt  lu  pleurt^  were  not  without  their  effect- 
Neither  perhaps  would  the  same  words  be  so  now,  addressed  to  ber 
own  country — France^  tu  es  une  nation^  rt  tu  pUurs  ! 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  receiving  an  epistle  from  an 
elderly  maiden  lady,  who  complains  that  she  has  spent  her  whole  life 
in  censuring  and  back-biting  her  neighbours,  and  that  by  what  we  let 
fall  some  time  ago,  about  there  being  no  such  thing  as  merit  and 
demerit,  we  had  debarred  her  of  the  only  use  of  her  tongue  and 
pleasure  of  her  life.  We  are  sorry  to  have  interrupted  her,  and 
hope  she  will  now  proceed.  We  have  a  good  deal  left  to  say  on  the 
subject: — 

*  But  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme. 
And  wc  to  thi>  must  add  another  tale.' 
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Tht  Exsmmcr.l  [Deeemier  24,  i8l$. 

B£iNG  very  busy  or  very  indolent  this  week  (it  is  no  matter  which), 
we  have  had  recourse  to  our  common-place  book  (the  £rst  or  last 
resource  of  authors),  and  there  find  the  following  instances  of  parallel 
passages,  which  are  at  the  service  of  the  critics.  The  conclusion  of 
Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Zaire  is  the  speech  of  Oro/iibia,  who  has  killed 
hti  mistress,  to  her  brother,  Nemtan  : — 
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[•  Et  toi,  gutrricr  inforrune,'  &c  to 

'  Dis  que  je  radonus,  rt  que  Tai  vengc.*] 
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This  will  probably  remind  our  readers,  as  it  did  us,  of  OthtU(^i 
farewell  speech  :— 

[•Soft  you  \  a  word  or  two  before  you  go*'  &c.] 

After  transcribing  the  above  passage,  we  were  looking  about  for 
the  traces  of  the  former  one,  which  had  *  vanished  into  thin  air,'  and 
were  beginning  to  suspect  that  our  parallel  had  totally  failed,  till  in 
looking  into  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  William  Wade,  who  has  tried 
to  pick  a  hole  in  Shakespear,  we  learnt  that  the  French  translator  of 
our  poet  had  ^ra ^cV^  translated  the  passage  into  legitimate  French 
verse,  and  that  Voltaire  had  in  consequence,  with  singular  modesty, 
complained  that  Ducis  had  improved  upon  the  original  and  stolen 
the  whole  turn  of  the  passage  from  him.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  wide 
diflference  in  the  two  passages.  There  ts  nothing  in  the  French  poet 
of  the  *  No  more  of  that,'  that  fine  natural  interruption  to  the 
gasconade  which  his  distress  had  just  extorted  from  him ;  there 
is  nothing  of  *One  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,'  there  is 
nothing  of  Indian  pearls  or  Arabian  gums,  nor  is  there  any  allusion 
to  Aleppo,  nor  description  of  *  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk ' ; 
nor  any  thing  like  that  fme  return  upon  himself,  and  transition  from 
the  depth  of  a  dejected  spirit  to  the  recollection  of  former  acts  of 
daring  dellancc,  while  in  his  despair  he  inflicts  on  himself  the  blow 
with  which  he  formerly  chastised  an  insolent  foe.  These  circura- 
itances  are  given  *  as  over-measure '  in  Shakespear,  and  would  be 
considered  as  superfluous  and  extravagant  by  the  French  cridcs ; 
yet  they  are  exactly  the  circumstances  which  the  Moor  Othello  must 
hare  been  best  acquainted  with,  and  which,  as  some  of  the  most 
uriking  circumstances  of  his  past  life,  would  be  forcibly  recalled  to 
his  memory  in  parting  with  it.  Voltaire  has  not  invented  any  thing 
of  the  same  sort  for  his  dying  hero  j  his  speech  (though  a  very  good 
one  of  its  kind)  is,  as  Susannah  says  to  Trim,  'as  flat  as  the  palm 
of  one's  hand  ; '  it  has  nothing  objectionable  in  it ;  it  is  just  such 
a  speech  at  any  crowned  head  might  make  in  any  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. — May  we  be  allowed  to  add  (in  passing), 
that  Mr.  Kcan  does  not  act  this  scene  well  ?  He  gnashes  his  teetn, 
and  strikes  the  dagger  into  his  bosom,  as  if  he  had  uken  some 
particular  enmity  against  his  own  flesh.  But  this  is  not  eo  in 
Shakespear.  The  feeling  of  OtheHo  is  a  lofty  absence  of  mind,  in 
which  he  throws  himself  back  from  the  present  into  the  past ;  the 
image  he  recalls  furnishes  not  only  the  precedent  but  the  consolation 
of  his  present  act ;  and  the  pang  which  he  inflicts  on  himself  is 
relieved,  and  unconsciously  confounded  with  the  recollection  of 
former  acts  of  grandeur,  and  elevation  of  soul.     But  to  proceed. — 
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tion,  bat  he  completed  the  building.  Every  one  of  the  principleB  of 
the  modern^  material  philosophy  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  hii 
works,  perfect  and  entire,  as  it  is  in  the  latest  commentators  of 
the  French  school.  He  not  only  took  for  his  basis  the  principle 
that  there  is  no  other  original  faculty  in  the  mind  but  sensation : 
he  also  poahed  this  principle  into  all  its  consequences^  with  a  severe, 
masterly,  and  honest  logic,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
example.  By  thus  shewing  the  full  extent  of  his  system,  'die  very 
head  and  5'ont  of  his  offending,'  without  any  di&guisc,  he  only  got 
himself  an  ill  name,  and  his  system  was  consigned  to  infamy  or 
oblivion.  Mr.  Locke  adopted  the  tirst  principle,  with  a  clumsy 
addition  to  it,  but  ao  as  to  secure  himself  the  reputation  of  an 
original  thinker ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  not  following  it  in  a 
bold  and  decided  manner  into  any  one  of  its  necessary  consequences, 
he  avoided  giving  the  alarm  to  popular  apprehension,  and  made  a 
temporary  compromise  with  the  common  sense  and  prejudices  of  his 
rcMera.  The  door  being  however  opened  to  the  introduction  of 
this  philosophy,  by  the  admi»Bion  of  the  general  principle,  all  the 
rest  by  degrees  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  has  been 
the  business  of  the  ablest  meuphysicians  ever  since  to  clear  what  has 
been  considered  as  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  from  the  inconsistences 
and  imperfections  which  he  had  suffered  to  creep  into  it :  all  which 
improvements  on  Locke's  Essay  are  only  a  recurrence  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Hobbcs,  in  the  moat  explicit  and  unequivocal 
manner.  To  shew  how  little  this  last  writer  has  been  read,  even  by 
professed  metaphysicians,  Hume  attributes  the  doctrine,  that  there 
are  no  abstract  ideas,  to  Berkeley  as  an  original  discovery,  though 
the  arguments  used  by  Berkeley  are  almost  word  for  word  taken 
from  those  used  by  Hobbcs  on  the  same  subject.  Yet  Locke,  to 
order  we  suppose  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the  originality  of  his  own 
claims,  calls  Hobbcs  *a  justly  exploded  author.*  This  question  is 
curious  (philosophy  apart)  as  a  branch  of  literary  history.  It  is, 
we  know,  dangerous  to  tamper  with  established  repuution;  nor  should 
we  perliape  have  ventured  to  hazard  the  accusation  we  have  here 
made,  if  we  had  not  been  supported  by  the  authority  of  so  well 
informed,  candid,  and  respectable  a  writer  as  Dugald  Stewart,  whose 
testimony  is  of  the  more  value,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  general  propensity  of  Mr.  Locke  to  appropriate  the  ideas  of 
others  to  his  own  use,  without  disguise  or  acknowledgement.  To 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  Professor  Stewart's  very 
elegant  Dissertation  just  published,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
modern  Metaphysics,  it  will  be  evident  that  every  one  of  those 
original  discoveries,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Human 
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UoderttaDdtng  owes  hia  celebrity,  and  on  which  be  particnlariy 
phimed  himself,  u  taken  id  vubitaiice  and  almoft  io  words  frora 
writers  of  whom  he  does  not  oDce  make  mention  ;  for  example,  faii 
propoaed  division  of  the  sciencct,  brought  forward  with  great  parade 
aod  formality,  into  Physic*,  iiihict,  and  Logic,  which  is  the  dd 
division  of  the  Greek  philoiophy ;  hii  definition  of  words  whidi 
are  definable  or  not  definable,  which  is  taken  expressly  from  Descartes ; 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  that  of  aaaoctatioti,  of  the 
social  compact,  etc.  which  are  borrowed  from  Hobbes ;  his  distinc- 
tion of  the  properties  of  matter  into  primary  aod  secondary,  and  hia 
theory  of  coDKioosncts  or  reflection  as  a  distinct  source  of  ideaig 
which  belong  to  Descartes ;  his  h]rpothe«is  about  animal  spirits,  •■ 
the  medium  of  association  of  ideas,  adopted  from  Malhranche ;  hii 
account  of  jodgmeot  and  wit,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Hobbes,  &c  5cc. 
If  it  be  asked,  whether  Mr.  Locke  has  not  had  the  merit  of 
combining  the  materials  thus  derived  from  other  sources  into  i 
complete  and  masterly  system,  the  answer  would  be,  that  his  work 
is  one  of  the  most  confused,  undigested,  aod  contradictory,  that  bai 
been  published  on  the  subject.  There  is  oo  one  to  whom  those  Unci 
of  the  poet  were  ever  more  applicable. 

*  Fame  i»  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  mmI, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies, 
But  live*  and  spreads  aloft  b)*  tliose  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove.* 

We  should  hope  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  examine  into  and  state 
his  conriction  on  this  question  fidly  and  clearly  in  the  account  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  which  he  has  promised  in  the  continuation 
of  his  work.  If  he  would  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  shew  the 
real  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Locke's  reputation  rests,  it  would  not 
be  the  least  service  he  has  retuJered  to  philosophy.  *  To  trace  an 
error  to  its  source  is  often  the  only  way  to  refute  it.  The  task  is  no 
doubt  an  invidious,  but  it  is  a  iKcessary  one.  The  name  of  Locke 
is  in  a  manner  dear  to  every  lover  of  truth  ;  but  truth  itself  should  be 
stilt  dearer. 

It  will  perhaps  be  amusing  to  the  reader  (though  not  initiated  in 
such  studies)  to  see  the  manner  in  which  an  idea  is  bandied  about,  in 
these  speculations,  from  author  to  author,  to  no  sort  of  purpose. 
•In  one  of  Mr.  Locke's  mo«t  noted  remarks,*  (says  the  learned 
Professor)  *  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Matbranche,  on  whose  clear 
vet  concise  statement  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thrown  ranch  new 
light  by  his  very  diffuse  and  wordv  commentary.' — *  If  in  having  our 
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ideas  in  the  memory  ready  ac  hand,  consists  quickness  of  pares ;  in 
this  of  having  them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distinguish 
one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least  difference, 
conaists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judgment  and  cleanuiss 
of  reason ;  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And 
hence  perhaps  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation, 
that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have 
not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason.  For  Wit,  lying 
rooit  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
coDgruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  vinons 
in  the  fancy :  Judgment  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
similitude  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.' — Etsay^  etc. 
B.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  2. 

'II  y  a  done  des  csprita  dc  deux  sortes.  Lei  uns  rernarqucnt 
ais^ment  les  differences  des  choses,  et  ce  sont  les  bons  esprtts.  Les 
autre«  imaginent  ct  nupposcnt  de  la  ressemblance  enir'elles,  et  ce  sont 
les  esprits  euperiiciellea.' — Recherche  de  la  Ver'tte. 

*■  At  an  earlier  period.  Bacon  had  pointed  out  the  same  cardinal 
distinction  in  the  intellectual  characters  of  individuals. 

**  The  greatest  and  as  it  were  radical  distinction  of  geniuses,  in 
respect  of  philosophy  and  science,  is  this ;  that  some  are  more  able 
and  apt  at  noting  the  differences  of  things ;  others  at  noting  their 
similitudes.  For  steady  and  acute  minds  can  iix  their  contemplations, 
and  remain  and  dwell  on  every  subtlety  of  distinction  ;  whereas  more 
lofty  and  discursive  imaginations  recognize  and  compound  even  the 
slightest  and  commonest  resemblances  of  things." 

*That  xtrain  I  heard  'tuas  of  a  higher  mood! — It  is  evident  that 
Bacon  has  here  seized,  in  its  most  general  form,  the  very  important 
truth  perceived  by  his  two  ingenious  successors  in  particular  cases. 
fVitf  which  Locke  contrasts  with  Judgment,  is  only  one  of  the  various 
talents  connected  with  what  Bacon  calls  the  diseurtive  genius ;  and 
indeed  a  talent  very  subordinate  in  dignity  to  most  of  the  others.' — 
Note  to  the  Di/jcrtathny  p.  1 16. 

Mr.  Locke,  by  Wit,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  evidently 
means  ingenuity  or  fancy  generally  speaking;  for  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  use  of  this  term  has  undergone  a  great  alteration.  He 
howercr  borrowed  his  definition  immediately  from  *  that  exploded 
author,'  Hobbes,  who  says  in  the  Leviathan^  p.  32, — 'Whereas,  in 
the  succession  of  thoughts,  there  is  nothing  to  ol»erve  in  the  things 
we  think  on,  but  either  in  what  they  be  tike  one  another,  or  in  what 
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tbey  be  unlilcc} — those  that  obterre  their  similttudet,  in  cate  they  be 
such  aa  are  but  rarely  observed  by  others,  are  laid  to  have  a  good 
wit,  by  which  ia  meant  oq  this  occasion  a  good  fancy.  But  they  that 
observe  their  differences  and  dissimilitudes,  which  is  called  dis- 
tinguishing and  discerning  and  judging  between  thing  and  things  in 
case  such  discerning  be  not  easy,  arc  said  to  have  a  good  judgment; 
and  particularly  in  matters  of  conversation  and  business,  wherein 
times,  places,  and  persons,  are  to  be  discerned,  this  virtue  is  called 
Discretion.' 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  traditional  definition  of  wit  and 
judgment,  is,  that  it  is  altogether  unfounded;  for  as  Harris,  the 
author  of  Ifermes,  has  very  well  obser^'ed,  the  finding  out  the 
equality  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  ones,  would, 
upon  the  principles  here  stated,  be  a  sally  of  wit,  instead  of  an  act  of 
the  understanding,  and  Euclid's  Elements  a  collection  of  hon  motj. 

It  may  be  said  in  explanation,  that  wit  discovers  false  resemblances 
only.  Bat  neither  is  tjiis  true.  Wit  consists  in  an  illustration  of  an 
idea  by  some  lucky  coincidence  or  contrast,  which  idea  may  be  either 
false  or  true,  as  it  happens.  But  the  best  wit  is  always  the  truest. 
When  the  French  punsters  the  other  day  changed  the  title  of  some 
loyal  order  from  Comf^igrums  du  Lji  into  Compagnom  tVUlysic^  the 
wit  lost  none  of  iu  enicacy,  because  there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  in 
the  mind  that  the  insinuation  was  true.  When  Mr.  Grattao,  some 
years  ago,  said,  that  the  only  resources  of  Ministers  were  '  the  guinea 
or  the  gallows,'  the  alliteration  proved  nothing,  but  neither  did  h 
disprove  any  thing.  When  the  late  ingenious  Professor  Porson,  in 
reply  to  some  entliusiast  of  the  modern  school  of  poetry,  who  was 
exclaiming  *  that  some  contemporary  bards  would  be  admired  when 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  forgotten,'  made  answer, — *And  not  till 
then,* — he  shewed  more  wit,  and  perhaps  not  less  judgment,  than  his 
antagonist.     Besides,  the  wit  here  consisted  in  tlie  distinction. 

We  shall  shortly  go  more  into  this  subject  in  three  pafiers,  which 
we  propose  to  write,  on  Imagination,  Wit,  and  Judgmeot,  when  we 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  these  faculties,  though  not  the  same,  nor 
always  found  together,  are  not  so  incompatible  as  dullness  on  the  one 
hand>  and  folly  on  the  other,  would  lead  the  world  to  suppose.  The 
most  sensible  man  of  our  acquaintance  is  also  the  wittiest ;  and  the 
most  extravagant  blockhead  the  dullest  matter-of-fact  man.  The 
greatest  poet  tliat  ever  lived,  had  the  most  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  affairs.  Martinus  Scriblerus  contains  the  best  commentary 
on  the  Categories  ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  Voltaire  and  Moliere 
were  two  as  wise  men,  that  is,  knew  as  many  things  that  were  true 
and  useful,  as  Malbranche  and  Descartes,     It  would  have  been  hard 
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to  persuade  either  of  thoK  laughing  philoflophen  that  they  nw  all 
things  in  God^  or  thai  animals  were  machines.  These  are  *  the 
laborious  fooleries '  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  ioteripcrsed  his  history  of  the  progress  of  opinions 
with  some  interesting  biographical  sketches.     Of  Anthony  Araaud, 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  we   learn,  that  •  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-three*  continuing  to  write  against  Malbranche's  opinions 
concerning  Nature  ami  Grace^  to  bis  last  hour.'      He  died*  says  his 
biographer,  in    an    obscure   retreat  at    Brussels,    in    1692,    without 
fortune,    and    even   without    the    comfort   of   a   servant  ;  he,    whose 
nephew  had   been  a  minister  of  state,  and  who  might  himself  have 
been  a  cardinal.     The  pleasure  of  being  able  to  publish  his  sentimeota 
was  to  him  a  sufficient  recompense.     Nicole,  his  friend  and  companion 
in  arms,  worn  out  atleogtli  with  these  incessant  disputes,  expressed  a 
wish   to    retire  from  the   field,  and  to   enjoy   repoee.      '  Repose !  * 
replied  Arnaud  ;  *  won't  you  have  the  whole  of  eternity  to  repotc  in  ? ' 
—An  anecdote  which   is  told  of  his  infancy,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  his  subsequent  life,  afl'ords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
force  of  impressions  received  in  the  first  dawn  of  reason.     He  was 
amusing  himself  one  day  with  some  childish  sport,  in  the  library  of 
the  Cardinal  du  Perron,  when  be  requested  of  the  Cardinal  to  give 
him  a  pen : — And  for  what  purpose  i  said  the  Cardinal. — To  write 
boolcs,  like  you,  against  the  Huguenots.     The  Cardinal,  it  is  added, 
who  was  old  and  infirm,  could  not  conceal  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
so  hopeful  a  successor  :  and,  as  he  was  putting  the  pen  into  his  hand, 
said,  ■  I  give  it  to  you  as  the  dying  shepherd  Damaetas  bequeathed 
his  pipe  to  the  little  Corydon.'     Of  the  celebrated  metaphysician 
De«cartc6,  it  apiiears  that  he  was  *  a  bold  campaigner  '  in  his  youth  ; 
that    he  oerved    in  Holland   under   Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau ;  in 
Germany,  under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  in  the  thirty  years*  warj  in 
Hungary,  and  at  the  siege  of  Rocbelle,  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
English.      He  pASsed  his  life  in  camps  till  the  age  of  five -and  twenty, 
when  he  retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it — in  proving  his  own 
existence  !      What  then,  it  may  be  asked  after  all,  is  the  use  of  such 
studies  and  pursuits  ?     Of  the  same  use  as  pursuing  gilded  butterflies, 
or    any  other   toy  that   amuses   the   mind.     Mr.   Hume  fixed    his 
residence,  while  componog  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  at  the 
village  of  La  Fl^che,  where  Descartes  was  brought  up.     This  is  an 
interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  who  was  by  no  means  of 
the  romantic  casL     We  do  not  very  well  understand  the  lenity  or 
rather  the  respect  with  which  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hume  ii  always 
treated    by  our  author,   who  is  so  hard   upon   Hobbes  and   others. 
There  is  also  too  much  notice  taken  of  Adam  Smith,  who,  whatever 
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might  be  his  mertts  as  a  political  economiEt,  wai  of  a.  very  subordioate 
class  as  a  philosopher — 

*  The  tenth  truismittcr  of  a  fooiikh  creed/ 

May  wc  add,  that  the  distiDctlons  of  Metaphysics  and  Geography 
have  nothing  in  common^  nor  i»  truth  of  any  particular  country. 

The  learned  Professor  makes  lOo  httle  account  of  the  German 
philoaophcr  Kant,  whose  maxim  that  *thc  mind  alone  is  foronative,' 
is  the  only  lever  by  which  the  modern  pbilowphy  can  be  overturned. 
He  has  indeed  overlaid  this  simple  principle  by  his  logical  techni- 
calities, his  categories  and  stuff,  as  Loclce  has  coiifounded  all  common 
sense  with  his  ideas  of  sensation  and  ideas  of  reflection.  Nothing  can 
be  done  towards  a  true  theory  of  the  mind,  till  piiilosophers  are  con- 
vinced that  all  ideas  are  ideas  of  the  understanding;  and  that  it  re<]aireB 
all  the  same  faculties  to  have  the  iiUa  of  the  stud  of  a  brass  nail  in  an 
old  arm-chair,  that  is,  the  perception  of  connection,  Umits,  form, 
difference,  aye,  and  of  abstraction,  in  this  simple  object,  as  in  the 
highest  speculations  of  theological  or  metaphysical  science.  The 
modem  philosophers  contend  that  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  any  thing 
but  sensible  images  :  the  way  to  turn  the  ublcs  upon  them  is  then  to 
prove,  that  in  the  idea  of  every  one  of  these  sensible  objects,  there  is 
necessarily  involved  the  exercise  of  all  those  faculties,  of  which  they 
deny  the  existence,  and  which  are  exerted,  only  in  a  different  degree, 
in  the  most  simple  or  the  most  refined  operations  of  the  understanding. 
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TJt*  Bxtmimtr.]  [JiJy  2S,  1816. 

Shak£5?ear's  women  (wc  mean  those  who  were  his  favourites^  and 
whom  he  intended  to  be  the  favourites  of  the  reader)  exist  almost 
entirely  in  the  relations  and  charities  of  domestic  lire.  They  arc 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  every  thing  in  their  attachment  to  others. 
We  think,  as  little  of  their  persons  as  they  do  themselves,  because  wc 
are  let  into  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  which  are  more  important. 
We  arc  too  much  interested  in  their  affairs  to  stop  to  look  at  their 
faces,  except  by  stealth  and  at  intervals.  We  catch  their  beauties 
only  sideways  as  in  a  glass,  but  we  everywhere  meet  their  hearts 
coming  at  yity—Jull  hutt^  as  M'us  P'ggy  meets  her  husband  in  the 
Park.  No  one  ever  hit  the  true  perfection  of  the  female  character, 
the  sense  of  weakness  leaning  on  the  strength  of  its  affections  for 
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support,  80  well  as  Shaketpear — no  one  cTcr  to  well  painted  natural 
tcoderocM  free  from  all  affectation  and  disgaisei  that 

*CallftCnie  love  acted  simple  modeity' — 

no  ooe  cite  erer  bo  well  shewed  how  delicacy  and  timidity,  urged  to 
an  extremity,  grow  romantic  and  extravagant,  for  the  romance  of  his 
heroines  (in  which  they  abound)  is  only  an  excess  of  the  common 
prejudices  of  their  sex,  scrupulous  of  being  false  to  their  vows,  truant 
to  their  affections,  and  uught  by  the  force  of  their  feelings  when  to 
forego  the  forms  of  propriety  for  the  essence  of  it.  His  women  are 
in  this  respect  exquisite  logicians,  for  they  argue  from  what  they  feci, 
and  that  is  a  sure  game,  when  the  suite  is  deep.  They  know  their 
own  minds  exactly.  High  imagination  springs  from  deep  habit ;  and 
Shakespcar's  women  only  followed  up  the  idea  of  what  they  liked, 
of  what  they  had  sworn  to  with  their  tongues,  and  what  was  engraven 
on  their  hearts,  into  its  untoward  consequences.  They  were  the 
prettiest  little  set  of  martyrs  and  confessors  on  record. 

Wc  have  aJmost  as  great  an  affection  for  Imogen  as  she  had  for 
Pouhumui ;  and  she  deserves  it  rather  better.  Of  all  Shakespcar's 
women  she  is  perhaps  the  most  touching,  the  most  tender,  and  the 
most  true.  As  to  Desdemona^  who  was  alone  a  match  for  her  in  good 
faith  and  heroic  scif-devotion,  she  had  her  faults,  and  she  suffered  for 
them.  imogetCs  incredulity  as  to  her  husband's  infidelity  is  much 
the  same  as  Dademona'i  backwardness  to  believe  Othello's  jealousy. 
Her  answer  to  the  most  distressing  part  of  the  picture  is  only,  *  my 
Lord,  I  fear,  has  forgot  Britain.'  Her  readiness  to  pardon  lachimo^t 
falsehoods,  and  his  designs  upon  her  virtue,  ii  a  good  lesson  to  prudes ; 
and  shews  (as  perhaps  Shakespcar  intended  it,  or  nature  for  him) 
that  where  there  is  a  strong  attachment  to  virtue,  it  has  no  need  to 
bolster  itself  up  with  an  outrageous  or  affected  antipathy  to  vice. 
The  morality  of  Shakespear  in  this  way  is  great  i  but  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  four  last  lines  of  his  plays,  in  the  form  of  extreme 
unction.  The  scene  in  which  Puanio  gives  Imcgen  her  husband's 
letter  accusing  her  of  incontinency,  is  as  fine  as  anything  could  be  :— 

'  Puanio.  What  cheer,  Madam  ? 

Imogen.  False  to  his  be<l !     What  i&  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  tic  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  aiul  clock  I     If  nieep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  htm. 
And  cry  myself  awake  t     That 's  false  to '»  bed,  is  it  ? 

Puanio.  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Imogen.  I  false  }  thy  conscience  witness,  tachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency, 
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Tbou  then  look'du  like  z  VUlain  :  Mow  irftiifiH, 

Thjr  favour  't  good  enough.     Sook  Jay  of  bah, 

^Vqok  ibocbct'  wi>  bcr  praitiB^  rach  bccnQTW  hm  • 

Poor  I  am  uakj  a  gamwai  eat  of  &AiaB» 

And  for  I  am  richer  tlian  to  hang  by  ch'  waOi, 

I  must  be  ript ;  to  piccci  with  lac    Oh, 

Men'*  Towt  are  women's  traiton.     All  good  Wftnipg 

By  thy  revolt,  oh  Huifaaod,  ihall  be  tiUNigfat 

Put  on  for  villainy :  not  bom  where  *t  grows^ 

But  worn  a  bait  for  Ladie*. 

Puanio.  Good  Vfadam^  hear  roe — 

Imogen.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary,  speak  : 
I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet,  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  cake  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.'   — 

Wheo  P'uaniof  who  had  bcco  charged  to  lull  his  nustrcM,  puts  her 
io  a  way  to  live,  she  says — 

•  Whv,  good  fellow. 
What  BhalT  I  do  the  while  >      Where  bide  ?     How  live  } 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  Husband  i " 

Yet  when  he  advises  her  to  disguise  herself  in  boy's  clothes,  and 
suggests  *  a  course  pretty  and  full  in  view,*  by  which  she  may  *  happily 
be  near  the  residence  of  Potthumuiy   she  exclaims — 

•  Oh,  for  such  means, 
Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on 't, 
I  would  adventure. 

And  when  Puanto,  enlarging  on  the  consequences,  tells  her 
must  change — 

*  Fear  and  nicencss, 

The  handmaids  o(  all  women,  or  more  tnily. 
Woman  its  pretty  self,  into  a  waggish  courage. 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick  answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarellous  as  the  weazcJ  * — 

She  ioiemipts  him  hastily  : — 

'Nay,  be  brief: 
I  see  unto  thy  cod,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already, ' 

Id  bcr  journey  thus  disguised  to  Mitford-Havcn,  she  loses  her 
guide  and  hct  way  ;  and  unbasomiug  her  complaints,  says  faeaanfidly, — 
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*  My  dear  Lord, 
Thou  art  one  of  the  faUe  oncii:  now  I  think  oa  thcc. 
My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  befurr,  I  wait 
At  point  to  sink,  (or  food.* 

She  afterwardi  finds,  as  she  thinks,  the  dead  body  of  Posifjumuj, 
and  engages  herself  m  a  foot-boy  to  sene  a  Roman  Officer,  when 
she  has  done  all  due  obsequies  to  him  whom  she  calls  her  former 

^m      master : 

^B  *  And  when 

^^L  With  wild  vi-ood-Icarett  and  weedii  I  ha*  strewctl  his  grave, 

^^1  And  on  it  said  a  century-  of  pray'rs, 

^^^^^_  Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  il  weep  and  sigh, 

^^^^^fc  And  leaving  so  Ins  service,  follow  you, 

^^^^^^  So  please  you  entertain  me.' 

P        N 
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Now  this  is  the  very  religion  of  love.  Is  it  not  ?  All  this,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  character,  is  liree  from  every  thing  like  personal 
flattery  or  laboured  description.  She  relies  little  on  her  personal 
charms,  which  she  fears  may  have  been  ecUpsed  by  some  painted  jay 
of  Italy;  she  relies  only  on  her  merit,  and  hcf  merit  is  in  the  depth 
of  her  love,  her  truth  and  constancy.  Our  admiration  of  her  beauty 
is  excited  as  it  were  with  as  little  consciousness  as  possible  on  her 
part.  There  are  two  delicious  descriptions  given  of  her,  one  when 
she  is  asleep,  and  ooe  when  she  is  supposed  dead,  ^rviragut  thuB 
addresses  her : 

*Wlih  fairest  flowers, 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidcle, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flow'r  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  aiurc'd  harr-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eelantine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath.' 

The  yellow  laclmno  gives  another  that,  when  he  steals  into  her 
bed-chamber : 

'Cytherea, 

How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !     Fresh  Illy, 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets  T    That  I  might  touch — 
But  kiss,  one  kiss — *Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  o'  th'  taper 
Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids 
To  see  th'  enclosed  lights  now  canoplea 
Cnder  the  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  Heav'n's  own  tinct— on  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  criraun  drops 
r  th'  bottom  of  a  cowslip.' 
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Th«re  is  a  moral  sease  in  the  proud  beauty  oF  this  Ian  image*  a 
rich  surfeit  of  the  fancy, — aa  that  well-kDown  pat»age  beginning,  *  Me 
of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained,  and  prayed  me  oft  forbearance,' 
»eu  a  keener  edge  upon  it  by  the  inimitable  picture  of  modesty  aod 
self-denial.  Desdemona  is  another  instance  (almost  to  a  proverb)  of 
the  devotedness  of  the  sex  to  a  favourite  object.  She  is  '  subdued 
even  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord,*  and  to  OtheUo'i  *  honours  and 
his  valiant  parta  her  soul  and  fortunes  consecrates.*  The  lady 
protests  as  much  herself,  and  she  is  as  good  ai  her  word.  There 
IS  not  a  set  description  of  her  in  any  part  of  the  play  ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  tends  that  way  is  the  equivocal  and  somewhat  luscious 
dialogue  that  takes  place  between  /ago  and  Cassk  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding-night.  We  see  her  visage  in 
her  mind  :  her  character  every  where  predominates  over  her  person ; 

•A  maiden,  never  bold; 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  itself.' 

She  LB  not  a  painted  idol,  carved  out  of  the  poet's  brain,  but  is  her- 
self a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  duty.  As  Milcoa  dashes  the 
luxurious  effect  of  his  descriptions  by  a  moral,  Shakespear  qualilies 
it  by  the  interest  of  the  story,  as  in  the  scene  where  OthtiL  takes 
Dudemona  by  the  hand.  The  truth  of  conception,  with  which 
timidity  aod  boldness  are  united  in  the  same  character,  is  marvellous. 
The  extrav.igance  of  her  actions,  the  pertinacity  of  her  affections,  in 
a  manner  arises  out  of  the  gentleness  of  her  nature.  It  is  an  im- 
reservcd  reliance  on  the  purity  of  her  intentions,  a  surreoder  of  her 
fears  to  her  love,  a  knitting  of  herself  (heart  and  soul)  to  the  fate  of 
another.  Bating  the  comroencemem  of  her  passion,  which  is  a  little 
fentastical  and  self-willed  (though  that  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  from  an  inability  to  resist  a  rising  inclination)  her  whole 
character  consists  in  having  no  will  of  her  own,  no  prompter  but  her 
obedience.  Her  romantic  turn  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  domestic 
and  practical  part  of  her  disposition ;  and  instead  of  following 
Othelh  to  Cyprus,  she  would  rather  have  remained  at  home,  *a  moth 
of  peace,'  if  her  husband  could  have  staid  with  her.  Her  resignation 
and  angelic  sweetness  of  nature  do  not  desert  her  at  the  last.  The 
scenes  in  which  she  laments  and  tries  to  account  for  Othfilo^s  harsh 
usage  of  her  are  exquisitely  managed.  After  he  has  struck  her  and 
called  her  names,  she  says : 

'  Alas,  lago. 

What  shall  1  do  lo  win  my  lord  again  } 
Good  friend,  go  to  lilm^  tor  by  this  light  of  Heaven, 
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I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel : 


If 


'ill  did  trespasft  'gainut  his  la 


ove, 
Either  in  discourse,  or  thought,  or  actual  detd^ 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  eare,  or  any  senee 
Delighted  them  on  any  other  form  \ 
Or  that  I  do  not,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will,  though  he  do  iihake  me  ofF 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  fonwear  me.     Unkindnesc  may  do  much. 
And  his  unkindneis  may  defeat  my  life» 
But  never  uint  my  love.     .     .     . 

logo.  I  pray  you  be  content :  *tis  but  his  humour. 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offi;nce. 

Dademona.  If 'twere  no  other." 


ft 


The  scene  which  follows  with  her  maid  and  the  song  of  the 
Willow  are  equally  beautiful,  and  shew  Shakcspear's  extreme  power 
of  varying  the  expresBioa  of  passion,  in  all  its  moods  aad  in  all 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  Id  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  is  that 
where  be  has  given  us  his  opinion  of  DesJemona : 

'Books,  dreams,  are  each  a  world  j  and  books,  we  know. 
Arc  a  substantial  world,  buth  pure  and  good, 
Round  which,  with  trnJriU  btrong  as  Hesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow  ; 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 
Two  let  mc  mention  dearer  than  the  rest. 
The  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor, 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb.' 

We  have  said  enough  to  explain  oar  idea  of  the  general  turn  of 
Shakespear's  female  characters.  We  need  not  mention  Ophelia  or 
CortUlia.,  both  of  which  admit  of  little  external  decoration,  and  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  treat  in  any  other  way  than  as  Shake- 
spear  has  represented  them,  abstracted  from  every  thing  but  their 
heart-breaking  ties  to  others,  if  Tate  bad  not  adorned  the  person  of 
Cordelia  with  a  number  of  beauties,  and  Bnishcd  her  story  with  a 
lover.  Cleopairay  who  has  certainly  a  personal  identity  of  her  own, 
and  who  is  described  in  all  the  glowing  pomp  of  eastern  luxury,  is 
not  an  exception  to  what  we  have  said,  for  she  is  not  intended  as  a 
model  of  her  sex.  What  we  best  recollect  of  CrejitJa,  is  Pandarut*s 
description  of  her  after  bringing  her  to  the  tent,  where  he  says, — 
•AikI  her  heart  beats  like  a  ncw-ta'en  sparrow' — which  must  be 
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allowed  to  be  quite  Shake&penin.  Miranda  appears  to  be  the  moR 
conscious  of  ber  charms  of  any  of  his  favourites  (perhaps  from  the 
very  solitude  in  which  she  had  lived),  a  sort  of  miracle  of  her 
father's  islaod,  and  the  goddess  of  her  new-found  lover's  idolatry. 
Pert&ia  is  a  rery  pretty  low-born  lass,  the  Queen  of  curds  and  cream 
— but  she  makes  us  think  of  other  things  more  than  of  her  face. 
There  ii  one  passage  in  which  the  poet  has,  wc  suspect,  very  artfully 
rallied  the  indifFercncc  of  the  sex  to  abttract  rcasomng  : 

'  Perdita.  Sir,  the  fairest  flowers  o'  th'  season 
Are  our  camatians,  and  streak'd  gilly-flowen, 
Which  some  call  Nature  *s  bastards:  of  that  lund 
Our  rustic  garden  's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

PoSxfnei.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 
Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Perdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 
There  '\%  an  art  which,  in  their  picdness  shares 
With  great  creatine  nature. 

Polixrnes,  Say,  there  be, 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  j  so  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes :  you  sec,  sweet  maid,  we  nnarry 
A  gentler  scyon  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  art 
Which  docs  mend  nature,  change  it  rather  j  but 
The  an  itself  is  nature. 

Ptrdita.  So  it  is. 

PoBxetut.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-flowen^ 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

PerMta.  FU  itot  put 
The  Sbblt  in  terth^  to  ttt  one  sSfi  ^  them^  etc* 

Here  the  lady  gives  up  the  argument,  but  keeps  her  opinion.  We 
had  forgot  one  charming  instance  to  our  purpose,  which  ii  the 
character  of  Helm  in  AU^s  WtU  that  Ends  Well;  and  tliis  also  puts 
ufi  in  mind  that  Shakespcar  probably  borrowed  his  female  characters 
from  the  Italian  novelists,  and  not  from  English  women. 
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[Jgmary  12,  1817, 


Ws  have  few  idols,  and  those  few  we  do  not  like  to  lose.  But  the 
vannth  of  our  idolatry  of  Miss  O'Neill  will  be  brought  to  a  much 
lower  temperature  if  she  goes  on  playing  comedy  ai  this  rate.  We 
cannot  form  any  compromiae  in  our  imagination  between  Behidera 
and  the  IVuIow  Chterly,  To  apeak  our  minds  plainly,  Miss  O'Neill  is 
by  far  the  best  tragic  actress  wc  ever  saw,  with  one  great  exception, 
and  she  is  the  worst  comic  actress  we  remember,  without  any 
exception  at  all.  Her  comedy  is  cast  io  lead,  and  sad  dnltful  dumpi 
ihe  makes  of  it.  It  is  tragedy  in  low-heeled  shoes.  Her  spirit  ii 
boisterousness ;  her  playfulness  languid  affectation ;  her  familiarity 
oppressiTe ;  her  gaiety  lamenuble.  There  never  was  such  labour  in 
vain.  A  smile  trickles  down  her  cheek  like  a  tear,  and  her  voice 
whines  through  a  repartee  in  as  many  winding  boots  of  mawkish 
insinuation  as  through  the  most  pathetic  address.  We  cannot  bear 
all  this  evident  condescension  ;  it  overpowers  us.  In  one  scene  she 
was  very  much  applauded :  it  is  that  in  which  the  W'tdo'w  Chnrly 
gives  a  characteristic  description  of  her  former  husband's  introduction 
of  her  to  his  bottle-companions :  *  This  is  my  wife,'  etc.  Now  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  mimicked  the  airs  and  manner  of  the  fox- 
hunting squire  very  well,  and  her  voice  Fairly  gave  the  house  a  box 
CD  the  ear.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  see  Miss  O'Neill  in  the  part  of 
Squire  fVatern.  We  conceive  that  this  delightful  actress  cannot 
descend  lower  than  the  soldier's  daughter,  except  by  playing  the 
sailor's  daughter,  and  giving  the  word  of  command  in  a  striped  blue 
jacket  and  trowsers  instead  of  a  striped  green  gown.  In  these 
tom-boy  hectoring  heroines  Mrs.  Charles  Kemblc,  whom,  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  she  imitates,  beats  her  out  and  out ;  and  Mrs,  Mardyn, 
besides  being  taller  and  handsomer,  has  really  more  of  the  vis  comica. 
But  we  will  have  done  with  this  ungrateful  subject.  The  comedy 
itself,  of  The  Sofdin'*j  Daughter,  is  the  heau  ideal  of  modern  comedy. 
It  contains  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  sentimentality,  of  which 
a  bank-note  offered  and  declined  is  the  circulating  medium,  and  a 
white  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  that  catches  the  crystal  tear  io 
the  eye  of  sensibility  ere  it  falls,  the  visible  emblem.  Mr,  and  Mrt, 
Melford  are  an  amiable  young  couple  in  lodgings  and  in  great  distress, 
but  you  do  not  learn  how  they  got  into  one  any  more  than  the  other. 
They  otter  their  complaints,  but  are  too  delicate  to  touch  opon  the 
cause,  and  yoo  sympathise  with  their  sorrows,  not  with  their  mis- 
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fortUDCi.  They  have  a  little  girl,  who  has  a  little  dolt,  which  she 
christens  *  Miu  Good  Gentleman/  after  a  person  whose  name  she 
does  not  know.  This  is  a  very  palpable  hit,  and  tells  amazingly. 
The  unknown  benefactor  of  these  unfortuDates  inri^ito  ts  a  young 
Mr,  HeartaUt  a  wild,  giddy  character,  that  is,  in  the  modero  sense, 
a  person  who  never  stands  still  on  the  stage — who  is  always  running 
into  scrapes,  which  he  walks  out  of  without  leaving  any  apology  or 
account  behind  him.  Then  there  is  the  fVtdo^  Cheerly,  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Melfordtt  whose  heart  and  whose  ridicuie  arc  ever 
open  to  the  distressed,  and  who  makes  a  match  with  Temng  Heartallt 
because  he  makes  her  an  offer,  it  not  being  consistent  with  the 
gallantry  of  a  soldier's  daughter  to  decline  a  challenge  of  that  sort. 
Then  there  is  Old  Heartali^  uncle  to  Toung  Heartily  and  an  East 
Indian  Governor,  who  says  one  thing  and  docs  another  ;  calls  his 
nephew  a  scoundrel,  and  throws  his  arms  round  his  neck.  He  is  rtot 
a  character,  but  a  contradiction.  Then  there  is  a  Mr.  Ferret,  who 
commits  all  sorts  of  unaccountable  villainies  through  the  piece,  with- 
out any  ostensible  motives,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  fiod  that  he  has 
acted  upon  an  abstract  principle  of  avarice. 

<If,*  he  says,  'there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  avarice,  I  had  not 
been  a  villain.'  This  is  a  very  edifying  confession  of  faith  ;  and  so 
not  finding  this  principle  answer,  he  repents  upon  an  abstract  principle 
of  repentance,  and  also  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  benefactor,  (just 
arrived  from  the  East  and  accordingly  a  great  moralist),  who  reads 
him  a  great  moral  lecture,  and  advises  him  to  give  up  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  As  Mr,  Ferrtt  submits  to  his  advice  backed  by  the  law, 
OiJ  HeartaU  is  prevailed  on  to  forgive  his  designs  upon  the  lives, 
characters,  and  fortunes  of  his  acquaintance,  from  an  amiable  weakness 
of  heart,  and  because  the  W'tdonu  Cbferly,  who  intercedes  for  him, 
'has  roguish  eyes.'  Mr.  Liston  plays  a  foolish  ncrvant  in  the 
Heartcdl  family,  whose  name  is  Timothy,  The  name  of  Timothy  is 
one  of  the  jokes  of  this  part:  Mr.  Listoo's  face  is  the  other,  and  the 
best  of  the  two. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  play  reminded  ub  strongly  of  a  very 
excellent  criticism  which  we  had  read  a  short  time  before  on  the  cant 
of  Modem  Comedy,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Mr.  Lamb's  Specimens  of 
Early  Dramatic  Poetry:— 

*  The  insipid  levelling  morality  to  which  the  modern  stage  is  tied 
down  would  not  admit  of  such  admirable  passions  as  these  scenes  are 
filled  with.  A  puritanical  obtuseness  of  sentiment,  a  stupid  infantile 
goodness,  is  creeping  among  us,  instead  of  the  vigorous  passions,  and 
virtues  clad  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  which  the  old  dramatists  present 
us.     Those  noble  and  liberal  casuista  could  discern  in  the  differences, 
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the  quarrels,  the  animosities  of  men,  a  beauty  and  truth  of  moral 
feeling,  oo  less  than  in  the  itcrately  ioculcated  duties  of  forgiveoess 
and  atonement.  With  ua,  all  is  hypocritical  meekness,  A  recon- 
ciliatioo  scene  (let  the  occasion  be  never  so  absurd  and  unnatural)  is 
always  sure  of  applause.  Our  audiences  come  to  the  theatre  to  be 
complimented  on  their  goodness.  They  compare  notes  wiih  the 
amiable  characters  in  the  play,  and  find  a  wonderful  similarity  of 
disposition  between  them.  We  have  a  common  stock  of  dramatic 
morality,  out  of  which  a  writer  may  be  supplied,  without  the  trouble 
of  copying  it  from  originals  within  his  own  breast.  To  know  the 
boundaries  of  honour — -to  be  judiciously  valiant~to  have  a  temperance 
which  shall  beget  a  smoothness  in  the  angry  swellings  of  youth — to 
esteem  life  as  nothing  when  the  sacred  reputation  of  a  parent  is  to  be 
defended,  yet  co  shake  and  tremble  under  a  pious  cowardice  when 
that  ark  of  an  honest  confidence  is  found  to  be  frail  and  tottering— to 
feel  the  true  blows  of  a  real  disgrace  bJunting  that  sword  which  the 
imaginary  strokes  of  a  supposed  false  imputation  had  put  uo  keen  an 
edge  upon  but  lately — to  do,  or  to  imagine  this  done  in  a  feigned 
story,  asks  something  more  of  a  moral  sense,  somewhat  a  greater 
delicacy  of  perception  in  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  than  goes  to 
the  writing  of  two  or  three  hackneyed  sentences  about  tlie  laws  of 
honour  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  a  common-place  against 
duelling.  Yet  such  things  would  stand  a  writer  now  a  days  in  far 
better  stead  than  Captain  Ager  and  his  conscientious  honour ;  and  he 
would  be  considered  as  a  far  better  teacher  of  morality  than  old 
Rowley  or  Middleton,  if  they  were  living.' 


PENELOPE  AND  THE  DANSOMANIE. 

Tif  Sxamintri]  [January  19,  i%\y, 

KtNc*>  Tkkatm. 

This  theatre  was  opened  for  the  present  season  under  very  favour- 
able  auspices;  and  we  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  this  addition  to  the  stock  of  elegant  amusement. 
Though  the  opera  is  not  among  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  lovers 
of  the  drama,  it  is  a  splendid  object  in  the  vijta  of  a  winter's 
evening,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  mouldering  into  decay,  its 
graceful  columns  and  Connthian  capitals]  fallen,  and  its  glory  buried 
in  Chancery.  We  rejoice  when  the  Muses  escape  out  of  the 
fangs  of  the  law,  nor  do  we  like  to  see  the  Graces  arrested — in 
a  pas  de  tro'u.  Wc  do  not  *  like  to  sec  the  unmerited  fall  of 
rhat   has    long    flourished    in   splendour ;    any   void    produced    in 
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the  imaginatioD ;  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  Art.'     At  present  we  hope 
better  things  from  the  known  tastes  and  talent$  of  the  gentlemaa 
who   is    understood   to    hare    undertaken   the    management   of   the 
principal  department,  and  from  what  we  hare  seen  of  the  perform- 
ances with  which  the  company  have  commenced  their  career.     The 
pieces  on    Saturday  and  Tuesday  were  the  Opera  of  Peneiope   by 
Cimarosa,  and  the  inimitable  comic    Ballet,  The  DanromanU.     The 
Orst  iS(  what  it  professes  to  be*  a  Grand  Serious  Opera :    but  it  is 
somewhat  heavy  and  monotonous.     It   introduced    to    the   English 
Stage  H-'veral  actors  of  considerable  eminence  abroad.     The  principal 
were   Mad.    Camporese  a«    Penelope,  Madame   Pasta  as   Teitmaeotu, 
and  Signor  Crivelli  as  Wytseu     The  last  of  these  appears  to  be  as 
good  an  actor  as  a  singer.     His  gestures  have  considerable  appro 
priftteness  and  expression,  besides  having  that  sustained  dignity  and 
studied  grace,  which  are  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  Opera; 
and  his  tones  in  singing  are  full,  clear,  and  so  articulate,  that  any 
one  at  all  imbued  with  the  Italian  language  can  follow  the  words 
with  case.     Madame  Camporese  performed  Pmelope^  and  drew  down 
the  frequent  plaudits  of  the  house  by  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and 
the  flexibility  of  execution  which  she  manifested  in  some  of  the  most 
difficult   and    impassioned    passages.     If  we   were   to   express   our 
opinion  honestly,  we  should  say  that  we  received   most  pleanire  from 
Madame  Pacta's  Tf/ema.'huj.     There  is  a  natural  eloquence  about  her 
tinging  which  we  feel,  and  therefore  uodersund.     Her  dress  and 
fbure  aJso  answered  to  the  classical  idea  we  have  of  the  youthful 
T^tmacbut,      Her  vmce  is  good,  her  action  is  good  :  she  has  a 
handsome  face,  and  tvrf  handsome  legs.     The  ladies,  we  know, 
think  otherwise :  this  is  the  only  subject  on  which  we  think  our- 
•eUti   better   judges  than   they.— Of  the  Dannmanie  we  will  say 
nothing,  lest   we  should  be  supposed  to  have  caught  the  madneaa 
which   it    ridicules    so  sportively   and   gracefiilly.      The   whole   ii 
excellent,  but  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  is  sublime :  and  the  Gavot 
which  oucceev^K  it,  is  as  good.     Madame  Leon  was  exquisite,  and 
she  had  a  partner  worthy  of  her. 

*  Such  were  the  jvvyt  of  our  dancing  days.* 

Really  when  we  )v«  these  dance*,  and  bear  the  music,  which  our  old 
fimtasUcal  dancing  muter  used  to  acrape  upon  his  kit,  played  in  full 
orcbMUi,  v»  do  not  know  what  to  nuke  of  it ;  «c  wiah  we  were 
old  dM>ciM  Wimw,  or  Ictreiag  to  da&cet  or  that  we  had  lived  in 
th«  limt  M  Hflurj  it.  Tlie  tmn  do  loc  cone  ao  out  cyea ;  tiuK 
•Mif«»  ti  dry  a  Nt  wc  exckin  with  tlie  Soa  of  Fkigal« 
*  Roll  Ml  y*  dark'brown  year*  1  ye  hriag  no  joy  oo  yaar  win^  to  Ouian.* 
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OROONOKO. 

Dxuav-I.ANc 

Southern's  tragedy  of  Orvemoio,  which  has  not  been  acted,  we 
believe,  tor  some  years,  has  been  brought  forward  here  to  inlroducc 
Mr.  Kean  as  the  Royal  Slave.  It  was  well  thought  of.  We  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  hia  best  parts.  It  is  also  a  proof  to  us  of  what 
we  have  always  been  disposed  to  think,  that  Mr.  Kean,  when 
be  fully  gives  up  his  mind  to  it,  is  as  great  in  pure  pathos  as  in 
energy  of  action  or  discrimination  of  character.  In  general,  he 
inclines  to  the  violent  and  muscular  expreBsion  of  passion,  rather  than 
to  that  of  its  deep,  involuntary,  heart-fcJt  workings.  If  he  does  this 
upon  any  theory  of  the  former  style  of  expression  being  more  striking 
and  calculated  to  prtxiucc  an  immediate  effect,  we  think  the  success 
of  his  Richard  II.  and  of  this  play  alone  (not  to  mention  innumerable 
fine  passages  in  his  other  performances),  might  convince  him  of  the 
perfect  safety  with  which  he  may  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
audience,  whenever  he  chuscs  to  indulge  in  *  the  melting  mood.' 
We  conceive  that  the  range  of  his  powers  is  greater  in  this  respect 
than  he  has  yet  ventured  to  display,  and  that  if  the  taste  of  the  town 
Is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  change,  he  has  genius  enough  to  lead  it, 
wherever  truth  and  nature  point  the  way.  His  performance  of 
Oroonoko  was  for  the  most  part  decidedly  of  a  mild  and  sustained 
character ;  yet  it  was  highly  impressive  throughout,  and  most  so, 
where  it  partook  least  of  violence  or  effort.  The  strokes  of  passion 
which  came  unlookcd  for  and  seemed  to  take  the  actor  by  surprise, 
were  those  that  took  the  audience  by  surprise,  and  only  found  relief 
in  tears.  Of  this  kind  was  the  passage  in  which,  after  having  been 
harrowed  up  to  the  last  degree  of  agony  and  apprehension  at  the 
supposed  dishonourable  treatment  of  his  wife,  and  being  re-assured 
on  that  point,  he  falls  upon  her  neck  with  sobs  of  joy  and  broken 
laughter,  saying,  '  I  knew  they  cou!d  not,'  or  words  to  that  elfect. 
The  first  meeting  between  him  and  Imomda  was  also  very  affecting  ; 
and  the  transition  to  tenderness  and  love  in  it  was  even  finer  than 
the  expression  of  breathless  eagerness  and  surprise.  There  were 
many  other  |>a8ftages  in  which  the  feelings,  conveyed  by  the  actor, 
seemed  to  gush  from  his  heart,  as  if  its  inmost  veins  had  been  laid 
open.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Kcao  gave  to  the  part  that  glowing  and 
impetuous,  and  at  the  same  time  deep  and  full  expression,  which 
belongs  to  x^  character  of  that  burning  zone,  which  ripens  the  souls 
of  men,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  !     The  most  striking  part 
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in  the  whole  performance  was  in  the  uttering  of  a  single  word. 
Oroottoloy  in  conficquence  of  his  gentle  treatment,  and  the  flattering 
promises  that  arc  held  out  to  him  of  safe  conduct  to  his  own  country, 
of  the  restoration  of  his  liberty  and  his  beloved  fmoinda^  thinks  well 
of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  he  has  fallen ;    and  it  is  in   vain 
that  Aboam   (Mr.    Rae)   tries  to  work   him  up   to   suspicion   and 
rcTcngc  by  general  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen, 
or  of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  their  white  masters :  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  thought,  that  if  they  remain  where  they  are,  Imoinda 
will  become  the  mother,  and  himself,  a  prince  and  a  hero,  the  father 
of  a  race  of  slaves,  he  starts  and  the  manner  in  which   he  utters 
the  ejaculation  *  Hah !  *  at  ihc  world  of  thought  which  is  thus  shcwa 
to  him,  like  a  precipice  at  his  feet,  resembles  the  first  sound  that 
breaks  from  a  thunder-cloud,  or  the  hollow  roar  of  a  wild  beast, 
roused  from  its  lair  by  hunger  and  the  scent  of  blood.     It  is  a  pity 
that  the  catastrophe  does  not  answer  to  the  grandeur  of  the  menace ; 
and  that   this   gallant    vindicator   of  himself  and   his   countrymen 
fails   in   his   enterprise,   through   the   treachery    and    cowardice   of 
those  whom  he  attempts  to  set  free,  but  *  who  were  by  nature  slaves !  ' 
The  story  of  this  tervile  'war  is  not  without  a  parallel  elsewhere : 
it   reads  *  a   great   moral  lesson  *  to    Europe,   only   changing   hituk 
into   white ;    and    the    manner   in    which    Oroonoko    is   prevailed  on 
to   give  up   his   sword,   and  his   treatment   afterwards,   by   a  man 
in  British  uniform,  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Convention 
of  Paris.     It  only  required  one  thing  to  have  made  it  complete,  that 
the  Governor,  who  is  expected  in  the  island,  should  have  arrived 
in  time  to  break  the  agreement,  and  save  the  credit  of  his  subaltern. 
The  political  allusions  throughout,  that  is,  the  appeals  to  common 
justice   and    humanity,    against    the    most    intolerable    cruelty    and 
wrong,  .irc  so  strong  and  palpable,  that  we  wonder  the  piece  is  not 
prohibited.     There  is  that  black  renegade  0/hman,  who  betrays  his 
country  in  the  hopes  of  promotion,  and  the  favour  of  his  betters  :  how 
like  he  is  to  many  a  whttc-faced  loon,  but  that  '  the  devil  has  not 
damned  them  black  !  '     Politics  apart — Oroonoko  is  a  very  interesting 
moral  play.     It  is  a  little  tedious  sometimes,  and  a  little  common- 
place at  all   times,  but  it  has  feeling  and   nature  to  supply   what 
it  wants  in  other  respects.     The  negroes  in  it  (we  could  wish  thera 
out  of  it,  but  then  there  would  be  no  play)  are  very  vgiy  ctutomert 
upon  the  stage.     One  blackamoor  in  a  picture  is  an  ornament,  but  a 
whole  cargo  of  them  is  more  than  enough.     This  play  puts  us  out  of 
conceit  with  both  colours,  theirs  and  our  own  ;  the  sooty  slave's, 
and  his  cold,  sleek,  smooth-faced  master's. — Miss  Somerville  was  a< 
great  relief  to  the  natural  and  moral  deformity  of  the  scene.     SheJ 
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looked  like  the  idea  of  the  poet's  mind.  Her  resigned,  pcneire, 
UDCODBcious  look  and  uttitudc,  at  the  moment  she  is  about  to  be 
restored  to  the  rajiturous  embrace  of  her  lover,  wa<  a  beautifiil 
dramatic  picture.  She  is  an  acquisition  to  the  milder  parts  of 
tragedy.  She  interests  on  ihe  stage,  for  she  is  interesting  in  herself. 
She  cannot  help  being  a  heroine,  if  she  but  shews  herself.  She  was  as 
elegantly  dressed  in  /moinJa,  for  an  Indian  maid,  in  light,  flowered 
drapery,  as  she  was  in  Imagine,  for  a  lady  of  old  romance,  in 
trains  of  lead-coloured  satin.  Her  voice  is  sweet,  but  lost  in 
it!  own  sweetness ;  and  we  who  hear  her  at  some  distance,  can 
only  catch  'the  music  of  her  honey-vows,*  like  the  indistinct 
murmur  of  a  hiTc  of  bccs-  Mr.  Bcngough  does  not  Improve  upon 
us  by  acquaintance.  All  that  we  have  of  late  discovered  in 
him  is  thai  he  has  grey  eyes.  Little  Smitli  made  an  excellent 
representative  of  the  coasting  Guinea  captain.  John  Bull  could  not 
desire  to  have  better  justice  done  to  his  mind  or  his  body. — 
Southern,  the  author  of  Oroonoko^  was  also  the  author  of  haheila, 
or  the  Fatal  Marriage,  in  both  of  which  '  he  often  has  beguiled  us 
of  our  tears.*  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1746.  Gray, 
the  poet,  speaks  thus  of  hira  in  a  letter,  dated  from  fiumhara,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  1737.  *Wc  hare  here  old  Mr.  Southern,  at 
a  gentleman's  bouse  a  little  way  off:  he  is  now  seventy-seven 
years  old,  and  has  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory :  but  is  as  agree- 
able as  an  old  man  can  be :  at  least  I  persuade  myself  so,  when  I 
look  at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Oroonoio, 
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There  has  been  little  new  this  week.  A  new  after-piece  or  melo- 
drame  has  been  brought  forward  at  Covcnt<garden,  and  the  old  farce 
of  the  Pannel  revived  at  Drury-Lanc,  Wc  can  say  but  little  in  praise 
of  the  former,  except  the  excellence  of  the  acting  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  got  up.  The  strength  of  the  house  is  mustered  in  a 
second-rate  production,  and  from  the  list  of  names  in  the  play-bills, 
the  public  go  to  see  the  performers,  if  not  the  performance,  and  come 
away  at  least  half  satisfied.  They  manage  these  things  differently  at 
Drury-lane,  and  not  bo  well.  Wc  deny  ihat  the  comic  strength  of 
the  two  houses  is  so  unequal  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  For  instance, 
at  Dmry-lane,  they  have  Munden,  Dowton,  Oxberry,  and  Knight; 
Harley  is  droll  too ;  and  in  women,  they  beat  them  out  and  out,  for 
they  have  Miss  Kelly.     To  be  sure,  they  have  not  Listen  ;  so  they 
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muii  kick  the  beam.  Mr.  Liiton  is  die  greatest  comic  genius  of  the 
age.  If  we  were  very  dull  and  sad  indeed,  we  ihoold  avoid  going  to 
any  farce  or  comedy  in  which  he  did  not  appear,  a«  only  tantalising 
to  our  feelings,  ana  promising  relief  without  affording  it :  but  wc 
must  be  dull  indeed,  if  we  did  not  bite  at  the  bait  of  Mr.  Listoo's 
/.u^in  Log.  Hia  comic  humour  is  a  sort  of  oil  or  *  balsam  of  fierabras' 
for  ail  imaginary  wounds  that  are  not  a  foot  deep.  His  laugh  might 
tickle  royalty  itself  after  the  howling  of  the  rabble,  or  make  one  of 
the  wax  figures  at  Mrs.  Salmon's  relax  from  the  inllcxibility  of  its 
state.  Then  there  is  Miss  tStephens  at  Covent-gardcn,  and  there 
are  the  three  Miss  Dennets — -like  'Circe  and  the  Sirens  three.'  Wc 
always  see  the  Miss  Dennets  at  the  theatre,  and  they  sometimes  glide 
before  our  imagination  at  other  times ;  but  we  seldom  hear  Miss 
Stephens  now.  We  want  to  see  her  again  in  Maruiane^  in  which  wc 
have  seen  her  eight  times  already,  and  to  hear  her  sing  If  otr  the 
cruel  tyrant  Love,  which  wc  could  hear  her  sing  for  eyer.  We  want 
to  sec  her  in  P(tiiy  for  the  seventh  time,  and  in  Rosetta  for  the  6fth, 
we  believe  it  will  be,  when  we  see  her  in  it  again,  which  will  be  when 
she  next  plays  in  it.  Pray  how  long  will  it  be  first,  Mr.  Fawcett  ? 
Wc  suppose  not  till  Miss  0*NeiJI  is  tired  of  tiring  the  audience  in 
Mn*  Oaiiey^  or  *  the  ravens  arc  hoarse  that  croak  over  Mr.  Emery's 
head  '  in  the  Pangs  of  Conscience.  Something  netv,  altirayi  sometiiii^ 
luvu.  That  is  the  taste  of  Covcnt  Garden,  and  the  town.  It  is  not 
cur's.  We  are  for  something  old.  Toujoun  perdrix.  We  like  to  read 
the  same  books,  and  to  see  the  same  plays,  and  the  same  faces  over 
again — alwayj  provitietl  we  liked  them  at  first.  Now  there  is  one 
face  which  we  never  liked,  and  never  hhall  like,  which  is  the  face  of 
Tyranny,  and  the  older  it  gets,  the  uglier  it  gets  in  our  eyes,  and  in 
this,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  we  differ  entirely  wttli  Mr.  Canning,  though 
he  has  been  declared  by  a  classical  auOiority  to  be  *  the  most  elegant 
mind  since  Virgil.'  Wc  differ  with  him  notwithstanding. —  The 
Ravenj,  or  the  Pangs  of  Conjctence^  is  a  melo-drame  taken  from  the 
French,  of  the  same  breed,  but  an  inferior  specimen,  as  the  Mmd  and 
Magpie,  and  tlie  Family  of  Anglade^  It  is  a  kind  of  renewal  of  the 
age  of  augury  adapted  to  the  modern  theories  of  probability,  by  being 
reduced  within  the  limits  of  natural  history.  These  pieces  ukc  for 
their  text  the  lines, 

*■  And  choughs  and  magpies  sbaJI  bring  forth 
The  »cret'st  man  of  blood.' 

In  the  Pangs  of  Conseience,  as  in  the  Maid  of  Pafuseau,  there  is  a 
robbery,  a  trial  of  persons  innocently  suspected  of  it,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  real  perpcuators,  just  at  the  critical  moment^  by  the  interven- 
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tion  of  two  of  the  feathered  creation.     Just  as  «entence  has  been 

Sronounced  on  the  suppofted  criminals  (Terry  and  Blanchard)  by  the 
udge,  (Barryniore,  who  really  performed  this  character  admirably) 
two  Ravcna  Ry  in  upon  the  stage,  the  same  who  had  hovered  over 
the  scene  of  the  murder  and  robbery  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  by 
their  Mlent  but  dreadful  appeal  to  the  coDBcieocc  of  Jacguts  du  Noir 
(Emery),  who  is  not  hkc  his  cousin  Bruno  du  Noir  (poor  Farley) 
a  hardened,  but  a  conscientious  villain,  reveal  the  mystery  of  the 
whole  transaction,  by  which  the  guilty  arc  punished,  and  the  ioooceat 
miraculously  escape. — There  was  some  fine  and  powerful  acting  by 
Emery  in  the  part  of  the  repentant  assassin.  Bruno  in  vain  endearoun 
to  appease  and  (]uiet  him,  but  he  still  roars  out  lustily  to  give  vent 
both  to  the  pangs  of  his  conscience  and  the  *  grief  of  a  wound '  which 
he  has  got  in  the  encounter  from  an  old  rusty  fowling-piece  of 
Fawcctt's,  whom  they  plunder  and  kill.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
romantic  fiction  is  tedious,  and  the  whole  of  it  improbable,  but  from 
the  goodness  of  the  acting,  and  some  strokes  of  interest  in  the  situa- 
tions,  it  went  off  with  applause.  Of  the  Pantui,  we  have  only  room 
to  add  that  wc  think  Beatrice,  who  is  the  subordinate  heroine  of  the 
piece,  the  best  specimen  of  Mrs.  AJsop's  acting.  We  saw  it  from  a 
remote  ]}art  of  the  house,  and  her  voice  and  manner  at  this  distance 
sometimes  reminded  u«  of  her  mother's. 
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Divtr-LANc 

When  Mr.  Dowton  advertised  for  his  benefit  that  he  was  to  appear 
in  the  after-piece  as  Jokn  Gi/pin,  and  to  ride  for  that  night  only,  we 
immediately  felt  tempted  to  go  as  the  »clf-3ppointcd  executors  and 
residuary  legatees  of  the  original  author  of  the  story,  who  conclude! 
his  account  with  these  two  lines — 

*  And  when  he  next  does  ride  abroad. 
May  wc  be  there  to  see.' 

So  we  took  upon  us  to  fulfil  Cowper's  wish,  and  went  to  see,  not 
Jofm  Gilphf  nor,  as  wc  are  credibly  informed,  even  Mr.  Dowton, 
but  something  very  laughable,  and  still  more  absurd,  which  had  how- 
ever a  certain  charm  about  it,  from  the  very  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  We  have  an  interest  in  John  Gilpin  ;  aye,  almost  as  great  an 
interest  as  we  have  in  ourselves;  for  we  remember  him  almost  as 
long.  We  remember  the  prints  of  him  and  his  travels  hung  round  a 
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little  parlour  where  we  u»ed  to  Tisit  when  we  were  children — jurt 
about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  Rerolutioo.  While 
the  old  ladic8  were  playing  at  whist,  and  the  young  ones  at  forfeits, 
we  crept  about  the  stdei  of  the  room  and  tracked  John  Gilpin  from 
his  counter  to  hii  horae,  from  his  own  door  to  the  turnpikct  and  far 
beyond  the  turnpike  gate  and  the  bell  at  Edmonton,  with  loss  of  wig 
and  hat,  but  with  an  increasing  impetus  and  repatadoD,  the  farther  he 
went  from  home. 

'The  turnpike  men  their  gale*  wide  open  threw. 
He  carries  weight,  he  rides  a  race, 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  pounds.' 

What  an  impression  was  here  made,  never  to  be  effaced  1  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  an  author,  and  how  much  better  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
reader,  with  all  the  pleasure  and  without  any  of  the  trouble — but 
without  any  of  the  fame,  you  will  say.  That  is  not  worth  two-pence. 
And  yet  true  fame  is  something,  the  fame,  for  instance,  of  Cowper  or 
of  Thomson — not  to  lire  in  the  mouths  of  pedants,  and  coxcombs, 
and  professional  men,  but  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  living  being, 
to  mingle  with  every  thought,  to  beat  in  every  pulse,  to  be  hailed 
with  transport  by  those  who  are  young,  and  to  be  remembered  with 
regret  by  those  who  are  old,  to  be  *  tirst,  last,  and  midst '  in  the 
minds  of  others.  True  fame  is  like  a  Lapland  sun,  that  never  goes 
down ;  it  rises  with  ue  in  the  morning,  and  rolls  round  and  round  till 
our  night  of  life.  Why,  look  here,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  author! 
John  GUpin  delighted  us  when  we  were  children,  and  were  we  to  die 
to-morrow,  the  name  oi  John  GUpin  would  excite  a  momentary  sense 
of  pleasure.  The  same  feeling  of  delight,  with  which  at  ten  years 
old  we  read  the  story,  makes  us  thirty  years  after  go,  laughing,  to  see 
the  play.  In  all  that  time,  the  remembrance  has  been  cherished  at 
the  heart,  like  the  pulse  that  sustains  our  life.  *TKat  ligament,  fine 
as  it  was,  was  never  broken  ! '  and  yet  it  was  nearly  broken  the  other 
night,  in  the  after-piece  of  this  name,  and  would  have  been  quite  so 
for  the  evening,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Munden,  who,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate agent,  prevented  Mr.  Dowton  from  breaking  his  neck  in  the 
principal  character.  We  differed  from  the  audience  on  this  occasion, 
who  aid  not  much  relish  Mr.  Munden  in  his  part  of  a  cockney;  we 
relished  him  altogether  and  mightily.  His  speech,  his  countenance, 
and  his  dress,  were  in  high  costume  and  keeping.  There  was  a  greai- 
ncBS  of  gusto  about  Timothy  BrittUt  Mn,  Gi/pin'j  favourite  but 
unfortunate  son-in-law.  It  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Munden  in  this 
character,  that  not  only  did  his  dress  appear  to  have  come  fresh  from 
the  shop-board,  his  coat,  bis  pantaloons,  his  waist-coat — but  his  speech 
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vas  clipped  and  snipped  as  with  a  pair  of  sheers,  and  his  face 
looked  just  as  if  the  tailor's  goose  had  gone  over  it.  It  was  a  fine 
and  inimitable  piece  of  acting,  but  it  was  damned. — Dowton,  in  The 
Rivait,  plavcd  Mn.  Malapropt  and  Mrs.  Sparks  played  Sir  yfnthony 
Absoiuu.  We  cannot  say  much  of  these  transformations,  for  the 
performers  themselves  remained  just  the  same,  breeches  and  petti- 
coats out  of  the  question ;  nothing  was  transformed  or  ridiculous  but 
their  dress.  Dowton  was  as  blunt  and  bluff,  and  Mrs.  Sparks  was 
as  keen,  querulous,  and  scolding,  as  in  any  of  their  usual  characters. 
The  effect  was  flat  after  the  first  m/rrV,  and  the  whole  play  was,  in 
other  respects,  very  poorly  got  up; — quite  in  the  comic  negRge  of 
Drury-iane, — We  ought  to  say  something  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who  came 
out  on  Tuesday  evening  as  Lady  Macbeth,  She  is  neither  a  good 
nor  a  bad  actress.  She  has,  however,  a  sentimental  drawl  in  her 
voice  and  manner  which  is  very  little  to  our  taste,  and  not  at  ail  in 
character  as  Lady  Macbeth.  The  King  never  dies.  Why  should 
Mrs.  Siddons  ever  die  ?  Why,  because  Kings  are  fictions  in  law : 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  one  of  nature's  greatest  works. 
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The  last  time  we  saw  the  Opera  of  Don  Giovanni  was  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  house :  wc  saw  it  the  other  evening  near ;  and  as  the 
impression  was  somewhat  different,  wc  wish  to  correct  one  or  two 
things  in  our  former  statement.  Madame  Fodor  sings  and  acts  the 
part  of  Zerlina  as  charmingly  as  ever,  but  she  docs  not  hoi  it  so  well 
near  as  at  a  greater  distance.  She  has  too  much  em  bon  point,  is  too 
broad-set  for  the  Idea  of  a  young  and  beautiful  country  girl :  her 
mouth  is  laughing  and  good-natured,  but  docs  not  answer  to  Spenser's 
description  of  Belpkebe^ — and  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  Zerlina^  the 
delightful  Zerlina,  has  a  cast  in  her  eyes.  Her  singing,  however, 
made  us  forget  all  these  defects,  and  after  the  second  line  of  La  ci 
darem,  we  had  quite  recovered  from  our  disappc»ntment.  On  the 
whole,  wc  at  present  prefer  the  air  of  Fedrai  Carinot  which  she  slogs 
to  Mojetto  to  comfort  him,  even  to  the  duet  with  Don  Giovanni, 
There  was  some  uncertainty  about  encoring  her  in  this  song, — not, 
we  apprehend,  because  the  audience  were  afraid  of  tiring  the  actress, 
but  because  they  .were  tired  themselves.     Madame  Fodor  was  encored 
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in  all  her  «ongB  throughout  the  piece. — This  might  be  thoQght  hard 
upon  her ;  we  dare  say  ihe  would  have  thought  it  harder  if  she  had 
not.  Sigrxir  Ambrogettt's  acting  as  Don  Giovanni  improves  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance.  There  is  a  softness  approaching  to  effeminacy 
in  the  expression  of  hia  face,  which  accords  well  with  the  character, 
and  an  insinuatiDg  archness  in  hia  eye,  which  takes  off  from  the  violent 
effect  of  his  action.  The  serenade  of  Don  Giovanni  was  omitted, 
Aj  to  Naldi,  he  ii  in  too  confirmed  possession  of  the  stage  to  be 
corrigible  to  advice.  He  is  one  of  those  old  birds  that  are  not  to 
be  caught  with  chaff.  The  sly  rogue,  LeporeUot  seems  to  have  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  iniquity,  and  hangs  his  nose  over  the  stage  with 
a  formidable  bravura  aspect,  as  if  he  could  suspend  the  orchestra 
from  it.  Angrisani  is  an  admirablef  and  we  might  say,  ftrst-rate 
comic  actor.  He  has  fine  features ;  a  manly,  rustic  voice ;  and  we 
never  saw  disdain,  impatience,  the  resentment  and  relenting  of  the 
jealous  lover,  better  expressed  than  in  the  scene  lietween  him  and 
Madame  Fodor,  where  she  makes  that  affecting  a])peal  to  his  forgive- 
ness in  the  song  of  B<Me^  BaiU^  Matttto.  It  was  inimitably  acted 
on  both  sides. 

DxiniT-LAHi. 
Mr.  Kcan  has  appeared  in  Euttace  de  St.  Pierre  in  the  Surrender 
of  Calait.  He  has  little  to  do  in  it ;  and  he  might  as  well  not  have 
appeared  in  the  character,  for  he  does  nut  look  well  in  it.  He  was 
l^dJy  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  green  baize,  and  in  villainous  yellow 
hoBC.     It  was  like  the  player's  description  of  Hecuba — 

'  A  clout  upon  that  hrad 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood :  and  for  a  robe 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up.' 

But  we  shall  not,  *  though  we  have  seen  this,  with  tongue  in  venom 
steep'd,  pronounce  treason  against  fortune's  state,'  or  against  the 
Managers  of  Drury-lane.  Mr,  Kean  shewed  his  usual  talents  in 
this  part ;  but  it  afforded  less  scope  and  fewer  opportunities  for  them 
than  any  part  in  which  we  have  ever  seen  him.  We  are  not  sorry, 
however,  that  he  has  got  into  the  part,  as  a  kind  oi  truce  with  tragedy. 
Why  should  be  not,  like  other  actors,  sometimes  have  a  part  to  walk 
through  ?  Must  we  for  ever  be  expecting  from  him,  as  if  he  were  a 
little  Jupiter  tonam,  'thunder,  nothing  but  thunder? '  It  is  too  much 
for  any  mortal  to  play  Othello  and  Sir  Gi/ej  in  the  same  week — we 
mean,  as  Mr.  Keon  play^  them.  He  is,  we  understand,  to  appear  in 
a  new  character,  and  sing  a  new  song,  for  his  benefit  to-morrow  week. 
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Tiu  Examiatr.]  [JuJjf  i8,  1819. 

*Here  be  tnithl.* — Doghtrry, 

First,  there  is  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbouring  village,  fifty-six 
years  old,  with  a  wooden  teg,  who  ncrer  saw  a  leg  of  mutton  roasted, 
or  a  piece  of  beef  put  into  the  pot ;  and  who  regards  any  person  who 
has  not  lived  all  his  life  on  rusty  bacon  as  a  non-dcscript  or  *  mountain 
foreigner.'  Yet  this  venerable  matron,  who  oow  olTiciates  as  cook  to 
a  lady  *  retired  from  public  haunts '  into  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
kept  her  father's  house,  who  was  a  little  farmer,  for  twenty  years; 
so  that  she  ranks,  in  the  scale  of  riiral  existence,  above  her  neighbours. 
What  then  must  the  notions  of  most  of  them  be  of  the  lavoir  vtwi  ? 
Is  this  the  sum  and.  substance  of  all  our  boasts  of  the  roast-beef  of  old 
England  ? — The  truth  is,  that  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(I  do  not  know  how  it  ii  in  others)  have  neither  food  nor  cloathiog 
wherewith  to  be  content ;  nor  are  they  content  without  them,  nor 
with  those  that  have  them.  Any  one  dressed  in  a  plain  broad-cloth 
coat  is  in  their  eyes  a  sophisticated  character,  as  outlandish  a  figure 
as  my  Lord  Fappington.  A  smock-frock,  and  shoes  with  hob-nails 
in  them,  are  an  indispensable  part  of  country  etiquette ;  and  they 
hoot  at  or  pelt  any  one,  who  is  presumptuous  enough  to  depart  from 
this  appropriate  costume.  This,  if  we  may  believe  a  philosophical 
poet  of  the  present  day,  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Shakespear, 

*  pelting  villages,'  he  having  been  once  set  upon  in  this  manner  by 

*  a  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,*  who  disliked  him  for  the 
fantastic  stranjjeness  of  his  appearance.  Even  their  tailors  (of  whom 
you  might  expect  better  things)  hate  decency,  and  will  spoil  you  a 
suit  of  clothes,  rather  than  follow  your  directions.  One  of  them, 
the  little  hunch-backed  tailor  of  P — tt— o,  with  the  handsome 
daughter,  whose  husband  ran  away  from  her  and  went  to  sea,  was 
ordered  to  make  a  pair  of  brown  or  snutf-colourcd  breeches  for  my 
friend  C L ; — instead  of  which  the  pragmatical  old  gentle- 
man (having  an  opinion  of  his  own)  brought  him  home  a  pair  of 

*  lively  Lincoln-green,'  in  which  I  remember  he  rode  in  triumph  in 
Johnny  Tremain's  cross-country  caravan  through  Newberry,  and 
entered  Oxford,  *  fearing  no  colours,'  the  abstract  idea  of  the  jest 
of  the  thing  prevailing  in  hia  mind  (as  it  always  does)  over  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity. 

If  a  stranger  comes  to  live  among  country  people,  they  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  him  at  first;  and  all  he  can  do  to  overcome  their  dislike, 
only  confirms  them  in  it.     It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them  : 
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the  more  jtm  xmc  co  prrwadr  chcm  that  yoa  noa  xhan  do  har^^ 
the  more  they  are  detamimA  aot  to  be  coorioced.    Tbey  ; 
any  civility  or  kiadacM  jxm  Atw  tfaoD  to  a  de^pi  to  cajole  tbcn.! 
Tbcy  are  oo«  to  be  takoi  io  hj  ^pcvaoces.     They  are  /er^  . 
and  not  to  be  tamed  by  art.    la  yropoctiuo  a*  yoa  give  them  oo  caoael 
of  ofTeoce,  chcy  ■mreooo  cbcir  vbole  nock  of  prejudice,  impudeDc^l 
aod  cunnii^  to  aid  their  toneriiig  opcnioo ;  aod  lute  you  the  roorei 
for  the  tnjnsicc  they  aecm  to  do  yon.     Tfaey  had  rather  you  did 
them  an  injury  that  they  mi^t  keep  their  origioai  opinion  of  you. 
If  there  if  the  tmallest  circomataoce  or  iofinuatioD  to  your  prejodice, 
their  rancour  agaiiut  you,  and  iclf-complaceticy  in  their  own  Bagactty, 
eagerly  acizea  bold  of  it ;  faoi  their  tttipicioDs  into  a  Bame,  and  breaks 
out  into  open  intuit  and  ail  the  triumph  of  brutal  derision.     Oo  the 
contrary,  if  they  find  you,  after  all,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  person,  they 
think   you  a  fool,  and  so  hare  you  that  way.     Used  to  contempt, 
they  lure  not  much  respect  to  spare  for  other   people.      Finding 
themselres  none  the  better  for  them,  they  have  not  much  faith  io 
your   demonstrations   of    good-will    towards   them.      Prepared    for 
repulses  and  hard  treatment,  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  is  not 
very  spontaneous  or  sincere. — An  aged  Sylnl  of  this  place,  having 
gone  to  a  lady,  who  had   juat  settled  here,  with  a  doleful  tale 
distress,  and  an  empty  bottle,  received  a  shilling  instead  of  having] 
her  bottle  replenished  with  liquor ;    when  being  met  on  her  return 
by  one  of  her  gossips  coming  on  the  same  errand,  and  being  asked 
her  success,  she  held  up  her  empty  bottle  in  sign  of  scorn,  saying, 
'Look  here!  '      Such  is  the  icau  idea/  of  unsophisticated  human 
nature  in  her  obscure  retreats,  about  which  there  have  been  so  many 
*  songs  of  delight  and  rustical  roundelays.' 

Is  it  strange  that  these  people  who  know  nothing,  hate  all  that 
they  do  not  understand  ?  Their  rudeness,  intolerance,  and  conceit, 
arc  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance:  for  as  they  never  saw  or| 
scarcely  heard  of  any  thing  out  of  their  own  village,  erery  thing  elae* 
at^ears  to  them  odd  and  unaccountable,  and  tbey  cannot  suspect  that 
their  own  notions  are  wrong,  when  they  arc  totally  unacquainted 
with  any  others.  Wc  naturally  despise  whatever  baffles  our  compre- 
hension, and  dislike  what  contradicts  our  prejudices,  tilt  wc  are 
taught  better  by  a  liberal  course  of  study  ;  but  these  people  are  no 
better  taught  than  fed.  It  is  a  rule  which  they  act  upon  as  self- 
evident,  and  from  which  you  will  not  gel  them  to  flinch  in  a  hurry — 
to  scout  every  proceeding  which  differs  from  their  own,  and  to 
consider  every  person,  of  whose  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  they 
do  not  know  the  several  particulars,  as  a  suspicious  character.  They 
hare  no  knowledge  of  literature  or  the  fine  aru;    which,  if  ooce 
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banished  from  the  city  and  the  court,  would  sood  *  be  trampled  in 
the  mire  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude/  A  mischievous 
wag  of  the  present  day  undertook  to  read  some  pastoral  and  lyrical 
etfiuions,  (remarkable  for  their  simplicity)  to  a  collection  of  Cumber- 
land peasants,  to  see  if  they  would  recognise  the  sentiments  put  into 
their  mouths ;  and  they  only  (which  was  what  he  expected)  laughed 
at  him  for  his  pains.  '  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,  and 
the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bone*,'  may  indeed 
relieve  the  welcome  pedlar  of  his  wares,  his  laces,  hia  true  loTC-knoUy 
or  penny-Ballads,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Lyrical 
ballads,  nor  will  the  united  counties  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland, 
and  Durham,  subscribe  to  lighten  the  London  warehouses  of  a  single 
copy  of  the  Excurjion,  The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawero  of  water 
know  nothing  of  poetry,  aiul  they  bate  the  very  look  of  a  poet. 
They  like  a  painter  as  little.  An  artist  who  was  making  a  sketch 
of  a  fine  old  yew  tree  in  a  romantic  situation,  was  asked  by  a  knowing 
handy  if  he  could  tell  how  many  foot  of  timber  it  contained  ?  FaUtoff 
asks  as  a  question  not  to  be  answered — *  May  I  not  take  mine  ease 
at  mine  inn  \  '  But  this  was  in  liast-Chcap.  I  cannot  do  so  in  the 
country  ;  for  while  I  am  writing  this,  1  hear  a  fellow  disputing  in 
the  kitchen,  whether  a  person  ought  to  live  (as  he  expresses  it)  by 
pen  and  ink;  and  the  landlord  the  other  day  (in  order,  I  suppose* 
the  better  to  prepare  himself  for  such  controversies)  asked  me  if  I 
bad  any  object  in  reading  through  all  those  books  which  I  had 
brought  with  me,  meaning  a  few  odd  volumes  of  old  plays  and 
novels.  The  people  born  here  cannot  tell  how  an  author  gets  his 
living  or  passes  his  time ;  and  would  fain  hunt  him  out  of  the  place 
as  they  do  a  strange  dog,  or  as  they  formerly  did  a  conjuror  or  a 
witch.  Ask  the  first  country  clown  you  meet,  if  he  ever  heard 
of  Shakespear  or  Newton,  and   he  will   stare  in   your  face :    and  I 

remember  our   laughing  a  good  deal   at    W — 's  old   Molly,  who 

had  never  heard  of  the  French  Revolution,  ten  years  after  it  hapjiencd. 
Ob  worse  than  Gothic  ignorance  ! 

They  have  no  books,  nor  ever  feel  the  want  of  them.  How 
indeed  should  they  ?  *  They  have  no  works  of  poetry  or  fiction,  to 
*  fleet  the  golden  time  carelessly ; '  but  they  do  not  therefore  want 
for  fabulous  resources.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and 
their  talent  for  lying  and  scandaJ  is  nourished  by  the  very  lack  of 
materials.^     They  live  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  erery  word  that 

*  At  Salisbury,  which  ti  a  cathedral  and  connty  town,  yoa  caooot  get  a  copy  of 
Congreve  or  Wych«rley  at  any  of  the  thopi. 

'  The  knack  o{  ofT-haoil,  unprincipled,  idle  fabrication  i*  not  auiated,  but  the 
contrary,  by  general  knowledge  or  regular  education.      Women,  for  this  reBion, 
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procecdeth  oar  of  their  mouths.  They  arc  employed,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  in  hearing  or  telling  some  new  thing.  The  draw- 
well  is  the  source  from  which  they  pump  up  idle  rumours,  and  the 
blacksmith's  shop  is  the  place  at  which  they  forge  the  proofs,  and 
turn  them  to  shape,  *  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  « 
name.'  They  lie  like  devils  through  thick  and  thin.  They  tell 
and  believe  all  incredible  things ;  and  the  greater  the  improbability, 
the  more  readily  and  greedily  Is  it  swallowed,  for  it  imposes  more 
on  the  imsgination.  To  tlevate  and  ntrprtte  is  the  great  rule  for 
producing  a  theatrical  or  pastoral  effect.  People  in  a  state  of  nature 
Mlicve  any  thing  for  want  of  something  to  divert  the  mind»  as  they 
plot  mischief  for  want  of  better  employment.  Credulity  and  impoa- 
ture  are  two  of  the  strongest  propensities  of  the  human  mind.  Men 
are  as  prone  to  deceive  themselves  as  others,  without  any  other 
temptation  than  the  exercise  it  atTords  to  the  imagination.  It  is  a 
false  test  of  historical  evidence,  that  it  is  necessary  to  assign  a  motive 
why  men  should  consent  to  be  dupes  or  undertake  to  be  cheats. 
Curiosity  is  the  source  of  superstition  ;  for  we  must  have  objects  to 
occupy  the  attention,  and  fill  up  the  craving  void  of  knowledge ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  truth,  falsehood  is  called  in  to  supply  its  place,  and 
with  the  gross  and  ignorant,  supplies  it  much  better.  To  ask  why 
tlie  untutored  savage  believes  every  marvellous  story  that  is  told  him, 
in  the  dearth  of  all  real  knowledge,  is  to  ask  why  he  slakes  his 
thirst  at  the  first  fountain  that  he  meets,  or  devours  the  prey  he  has 
just  uken.  With  all  their  tendency  to  bigotry  and  superstition, 
country  people  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  religion.  They  have  as 
little  divine  as  human  learning.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book  tbcy 
have,  but  that  they  do  not  read,  except  with  spectacles,  when  they 
grow  old  and  half-blind.  They  are  to  a  man  and  woman  of  Mrt, 
Ouieklyt  opinion — '  Hut  1  told  him  a'  should  not  think  of  God  yet.' 
They  go  to  church,  to  be  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  from  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do  with  themselves  on  Sundays;  but  they 
never  think  of  what  they  hear,  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
Heaven  and  Hell  arc  out-of-the-way  places,  not  accessible  to  the 
■pprehrniions  of  those  whose  ideas  cannot  get  beyond  the  parish 
where  they  were  born ;  and  their  Joys  or  sorrows  inditferenl  to  an 
tmaginationi  taken  up  with  the  wants  of  the  belly.  An  old  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  cotugc  by  herself,  on  hearing  the  account  of  the 
Crucilixion,  said  it  was  a  sad  thing,  but  she  hoped  it  was  not  true, 
M  it  happened  so  far  off  and  such  a  long  time  ago.     A  servant  girl, 

htvfl  the  bsllcr  of  ibctr  huibandi  in  tnimpins  up  •uddcn  excuses  sod  coatriviaccs 
lh«l  have  DO  foundation  to  fact  or  mion  ;  and  their  Krvint-miida,  who  arc  more 
ufifituciUil  itUl,  br«t  Uum  hollow  at  the  tame  paltry  game  of  croM.pQrpoMS. 
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bearing  a  Sermon  read  in  which  there  was  a  striking  account  of  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  was  very  much  alarmed,  and 
^uid  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  in  her  time*  The  Decalogue  has  no 
errors,  and  the  Book  of  Revelations  no  charms  for  them.  They 
^will  be  damnedf  but  they  will  steal  and  lie,  and  bear  false  witness 
against  each  otiier ;  or  if  they  do  not,  it  is  the  fear  of  being  hanged* 
or  whipped,  or  summoned  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace*  and  not 
of  being  called  to  account  in  another  world,  that  prevents  them. 
They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They  take  thought  only  for  the 
morrow ;  or  rather,  conform  to  the  text — '  Sufficient  to  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.'  There  is  not  a  greater  mistake,  or  a  more  wilful 
fallacy,  than  the  common  observation,  that  the  lower  orders  are  kept 
in  order  (and  can  only  be  so)  by  their  faith  in  religion.  They  have 
no  more  belief  in  it  practically  than  most  of  their  betters,  who  propose 
10  keep  them  in  order  by  it,  have  speculatively.  The  ignorant  and 
destitute  are  restrained  from  certain  things  by  the  fear  of  the  law,  or 
of  what  will  be  said  of  them  by  their  neighbours ;  and  as  to  other 
things  which  are  denounced  by  Scripture,  but  to  which  no  penaltj' 
attaches  here,  they  think  if  they  have  a  mind  to  do  them,  and  chuse 
to  go  to  hell  for  it,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  That  is  their  phrase. 
It  is  nobody's  business  but  their  own.  It  is  (generally  speaking) 
the  absence  of  temptation  or  opportunity,  and  not  an  excess  of 
religious  apprehension,  that  keeps  them  within  the  pale  of  salvation. 
Their  self-will  balances  their  fear  of  the  Devil,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  push,  the  present  motive  turns  the  scale,  and  the  flesh  proves  too 
hard  for  the  spiriL  Bums's  old  man  in  the  Cottar^t  Saturday  Night 
must  pass  for  a  very  poetical  character,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  sec  constant  accounts  in  the  papers,  in  the  case  of 
malf  factors  that  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  thai  it  was  owing  in 
the  Jirst  instance  to  the  want  of  religion,  to  the  habit  of  swearing  and 
Sabbath-breach.  The  same  account  would  hold  equally  true  of  those 
who  ire  not  hanged  :  for  li  all  but  the  godly  and  sober  among  the 
lower  classes  came  to  the  gallows,  the  population  would  soon  be 
thinned  to  a  surprising  degree. 

*  Twould  thin  the  land 
Sueli  numbers  to  string  on  Tybum  tree.' 

An  to  the  regular  church^going  peasantry,  there  can  be  no  great 
difTerence  as  to  religious  light  and  feelings  between  them  and  their 
forefathers  in  the  time  of  Popery,  when  the  service  was  performed 
in  Latin,  as  it  is  at  present  in  most  foreign  countries.  The  only 
religious  people  (except  as  a  matter  of  outward  shew  and  ceremony) 
arc  sectaries;  for  the  instant  religion  becomes  a  subject  for  serious 
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thought  and  prirate  reflectioa,  it  produces  diflierences  of  opiiuOD« 
which  branch  out  into  as  many  speculative  fancies  and  forms  of 
worship,  as  there  arc  differences  of  temper  or  accidents  of  education.^ 
This,  however,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  the  present  state  of 
things — now  that  zeai  is  no  longer  kindled  at  the  fires  of  persecution, 
and  that  Acts  of  Uniformity  no  longer  throw  the  whole  country 
into  a  ferment  of  opposition.  The  missionaries  and  fanatics  some- 
times  indeed  set  up  a  methodist  chapel,  where  the  staid  inhabitants  go 
in  an  evening  to  spite  the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  to  while  away  an 
hour  or  so ;  or  perhaps  a  melancholy  mechanic  has  a  serious  call 
and  holds  forth,  or  a  pining  spinster,  moved  by  the  spirit  to  listen 
to  him — 

*  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
The  whilst  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
Awhile  sits  drooping  :  * 

but  the  younger  and  healthier  sort  make  a  sport  of  it  as  of  any  other 
fantastical  innovation ;  throw  owls  and  skeletons  of  kites  and  carrton 
crows  into  the  place  of  worship;  and  make  a  viotent  noise  alt  the 
time  the  parson  is  preaching,  to  drown  the  nasal  twang  of  eTangelicat 
glad-tidings,  and  the  comfortable  groans  of  the  faithful. — Alt  this 
while  there  is  no  end  of  the  bastard-getting  and  swearing  :  and  a  girl, 
after  having  had  three  or  four  children  by  the  same  man,  or  by  different 
men  (as  it  happens),  and  who  is  as  big  as  she  can  tumble  again,  is  at 
length  asked  in  church,  without  much  scandal  or  offence  to  the 
community.  It  is  a  new  topic  for  the  village,  and  is  excused  on  that 
account.  It  is,  besides,  an  evidence  quashed  ;  and  whatever  others 
may  take  ii  into  their  heads  to  do,  she  need  not  talk.  Liberality 
flourishes ;  a  good  example  is  set;  and  the  species  is  propagated  witii 
as  little  trouble  and  formality  as  possible.  The  parson  gets  some- 
thing by  the  christening,  and  the  apothecary  has  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  be  reformed — but  how  or 
when? 

'  It  it  obterveit  and  perhaps  juitly  that  the  tnttnlxn  or  the  EsIabIiib«'J  Church 
arc  the  plcauntcit  lort  af  pcoplf;  to  deal  with.  DiiKnteri  arc  more  loured  by  the 
leaven  of  religion.  The  oihert  du  not  trouble  ihemselvet  enough  about  it  to  come 
to  a  coocluiioQ  of  their  owo,  or  to  <]Uirrel  with  otbcr  people  who  do.  They  tre 
rcUgioua  merely  out  of  conformhy  to  the  practice  of  the  age  and  country  id 
which  they  live,  and  follow  that  which  h«i  authority  sad  numbers  oa  Its  side. 
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MR.  MACREADY'S  MACBETH. 

TJkt  Extmintr.]  [Imt  2$,  iSlO. 

Mr.  Mackeady's  Macbeth^  which  he  had  for  his  beneBt,  and  which  he 
has  played  once  or  twice  sioce,  is  a  judicious  and  spirited  performance. 
But  we  are  not  in  the  number  of  those  who  think  it  his  finest  char- 
acter. Sensibility,  not  imagination,  is  hxi/orte.  Natural  expression, 
human  feeling,  seema  to  woo  him  like  a  bride ;  but  the  ukal  and 
preternatural  beckon  him  only  at  a  distance  and  mock  his  embraces. 
He  sees  no  dim,  portentous  risions  in  bis  mind's  eye ;  his  acting  has 
DO  shadowy  landscape  back-ground  to  surround  it ;  he  is  not  waited  on 
by  spirits  of  the  deep  or  of  the  air  ;  neither  fate  nor  metaphysical  aid 
arc  in  league  with  him  ;  he  is  prompter  to  himself,  and  treads  within 
the  circle  of  the  human  heart.  The  machinery  in  MiuUth  is  so  far 
lost  upon  him  :  there  ia  no  secret  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  Weird  Sisters.  The  poet  has  put  a  fruitless  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
— a  curtain  is  between  him  and  the  •  air-drawn  dagger  with  its  gouts 
of  blood ' ;  he  docs  not  cower  under  the  traditions  of  the  age,  or 
startle  at  'thick-coniiog  fancies.'  He  is  more  like  a  man  debating 
the  reality,  or  questioning  the  power  of  the  grotesque  and  unimaginable 
forms  that  horer  round  him,  than  one  hurried  away  by  his  creduloai 
hopes,  or  shrinking  from  intolerable  fears.  There  is  not  a  weight  of 
nper&titious  terror  loading  the  atmosphere  and  hanging  over  the  stage 
when  Mr.  Macready  plays  the  part.  He  has  cast  the  cumbrous 
slough  of  Gothic  tragedy,  and  comes  out  a  mere  modern,  agitated  by 
common  means  and  intelligible  motives.  The  preternatural  agency  is 
no  more  than  an  accompaniment,  the  pretended  occasion,  not  the 
indispensable  and  all-powerful  cause.  It  appears  to  us  then,  that  this 
excellent  and  able  actor,  jtrmk  short  of  the  higher  and  imaginative 
part  of  the  character,  and  consequently  was  deficient  in  the  huniao 
passion,  which  is  the  mighty  appendage  to  it.  We  thought  Mr. 
Macready  in  a  manner  conscious  of  this  want  of  entire  poasession  of 
the  character.  He  was  looking  out  for  new  readings,  transposing 
attitudes  and  stage  effects,  trying  substitutes  and  experiments,  studying 
passages  instead  of  reciting  them,  rehearsing  Macbeth^  not  bcm^  it. 
His  performance  of  it  was  critical  and  fastidious  :  you  would  say  that 
he  was  considering  how  he  shouid  act  the  part,  so  as  to  avoid  certata 
errors  or  produce  certain  effects — not  that  he  ever  flung  himself  into 
the  subject,  and  swam  to  shore,  safe  from  carping  objection,  and  above 
the  reach  of  all  praise.  Mr.  Macready  docs  not  often  imiute  other 
actors,  but  he  endeavours  not  to  imitate  them,  and  that 's  almost  as 
bad.     He  should 


icavours  not  to  imitate  them,  and  that  s  almost  as    ri,      %   ^^      1 
think  of  nothing  but  his  part,  and  rely  on  nothing  /^  ^_   A^  ^\ 
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bu(  hi»  own  powers.  Singutarity  is  not  exceUrocc.  If  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  others  shews  a  servile  gmius  and  picifut  amtuuoo,  neither 
u  it  right  to  go  out  of  the  nrait  road  merely  because  others  travel  in 
it — *  but  itill  to  follow  nature  is  the  rule  * — John  Kemble  was  the 
best  MoiUth  (upon  the  whole)  that  we  have  seen.  There  was  a 
ttifft  horror-stricken  statelincss  in  his  person  and  manner,  like  a  man 
bcarin];  up  against  lupemal  influences;  and  a  bewildered  distraction, 
a  perplexity  and  at  the  same  time  a  rigidity  of  purpose,  like  one  who 
haid  been  stunned  by  a  blow  from  fate.  Mr.  Kean  is  great  only  in  one 
scene,  that  after  the  mnrder  of  Duncan  ;  his  acting  also  consists  only 
in  the  direct  embodying  of  human  passion,  and  is  entirely  *  docked 
and  curtailed  '  of  the  sweeping  train  of  poetical  imagination.  On  the  , 
evening  we  saw  Mr.  Macrcady*s  Macheth  Mrs.  Faucit  played  i<d 
MaciKth^  and  acted  up  to  that  arduous  part  with  great  spirit  and  self- 
possession  ;  and  Mr.  Terry  was  the  representative  of  Macduff.  The 
only  fault  of  this  gentleman's  acting  is  its  slowness.  The  words  fall 
from  his  lips,  like  pendent  drops  from  icicles.  A  speech,  as  he  gives 
it,  is  equal  to  *twa  lang  Scotch  miles.'  This  not  only  causes  a  stag- 
nation and  heaviness  in  the  sentiments,  but  often  cuts  the  sense  in  two. 
Thus  in  the  exclamation  which  Macduff  utters  on  hearing  of  thej 
slaughter  of  his  children,  'Oh  Hell-Kite,  all? '  Mr.  Terry  paused" 
at  the  hyphen,  as  if  to  take  time  to  think,  and  by  this  means  made  it 
like  an  apoBtrophc  to  *  Hell,*  adding  the  other  Fyllablc  of  the  word, 
which  determined  the  meaning  and  direction  of  his  thoughts,  after- 
wards. Mr.  ligerton  as  usual  played  Bamiuo,  and  makes  as  solid  a 
Ghost  as  we  would  wish  to  encounter  of  a  winter's  eve, 

David  Rizzio  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  peep  at :  but  a  friend 
whispered  ut  that  it  was  poor,  and  wc  sec  it  is  praised  in  the  Nev/ 
Times  \ 

On  Friday  Miss  Stephens  had  a  bumper  for  her  benefit*  The 
entertainments  were  the  Lord  of  the  ManoKj  a  Concert,  and  the 
Libertine.  Id  the  (irst,  Mr.  Duruset  from  indisposition,  and  after 
making  one  feeble  effort,  omitted  the  songs,  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
audience  ;  after  that,  we  do  not  sec  why  he  should  be  required  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  part,  for  he  has  not  *  a  speaking  face.'  .loncs's 
Mr.  Controjt  is  a  striking,  ^Isome  fop.  But  he  makes  foppery  not 
only  an  object  of  laughter,  but  of  disgust ;  and  perhaps  this  is  going 
beyond  the  mark  intended.  We  would  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
go  and  see  Mr.  Liston's  Mo//  Flagon  by  all  means.  It  is  irresistible. 
We  may  say  of  it  with  the  poet — 


*  Let  thoM  lauffh  now  who  never  laugh 'd  before, 
And  those  who  still  have  laugfa'd  now  laugh  the  more.* 
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Mrs.  Salmon's  singing  in  the  Concert  wai  *  d'une  pathetique  a  faire 
fendre  lea  rochers,' — and  Miu  Stephens's  Echo  long  Gecmed  lung  by 
a  Spirit  or  an  enchantresB.  We  were  gl»d  to  hear  it,  for  we  have  an 
attachment  to  Miu  Stephens  on  account  of  'auld  lang  syne  *  (we  like 
old  frieodBhipB  better  than  new),  and  do  not  wish  that  little  murmur- 
Ing  syren  Miss  Tree  to  wean  us  from  our  old  and  artlesB  favourite. 
— Those  were  happy  days  when  first  Miss  Stephens  began  to  sing  ! 
When  she  came  out  in  ManJane,  in  PoUy^  and  in  Rosetta  in  Lom€  in 
a  VMidi^e  1  She  came  upon  us  by  surprise,  but  it  was  to  delight  and  i 
charm  us.  There  was  a  new  sound  in  the  air,  like  the  Toice  of 
Spring ;  it  was  as  if  Music  had  become  young  again,  and  was  resolved 
to  try  the  power  of  her  softest,  simplest,  sweetest  notes.  Lore  and 
Hope  listened,  as  her  clear,  liquid  throat  poured  its  delicious  warb- 
lings  on  the  ear,  and  at  the  clwe  of  every  strain,  still  called  on  Echo 
to  prolong  the  sound.  They  were  the  sweetest  notes  wc  ever  heard, 
and  almost  the  last  we  ever  heard  with  pleasure !  For  since  then, 
other  events  not  to  be  named  lightly  here,  but  *  thoughu  of  which  can 
never  from  the  heart' — 'with  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre,* 
have  stopped  our  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  since  the 
voice  of  Liberty  has  risen  once  more  in  Spain,  its  grave  and  its  birth 
place,  and  tike  a  babbling  hound  has  wakened  the  echos  in  Galicia,  in 
the  Asturias,  in  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Estreraadura,  why,  we  feel  as 
if  we  *  had  three  ears  again  '  and  the  heart  to  use  them,  and  as  if  we 
could  once  more  write  with  the  same  feelings  (the  tightness  removed 
from  the  breast,  and  the  pains  smoothed  from  the  brow)  as  we  did 
when  we  gave  the  account  of  Misg  Stephens's  first  appearance  in  the 
Bfggar*/  Opera.  Life  might  then  indeed  *  know  the  return  of 
^riog,' — and  end,  as  it  began,  with  faith  in  human  kind  ! — 


GUY  FAUX 

Tif  Ex4mimr;\  [NovtmAer  it,  i8ai. 

Guy  Faux  is  made  into  the  figure  of  a  scare-crow,  a  fifth  of 
November  bug-bear,  in  our  history.  Now  that  Mr.  Hogg's  JacoUte 
ReSct  have  dissipated  the  remains  of  an  undue  horror  at  Popery, 
it  may  seem  the  time  to  undertake  the  defence  of  so  illustrious 
3  character,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  victim  of  party-prejudice  and 
national  spite.  Guy  Faux  was  a  Popish  Priest  ia  the  reign  of 
James  i.,  and  for  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  blow  up  the  English  Monarchy,  the  Protestant 
Religion,  and  himself,  at  one  stroke,  has  had  the  honour  to  be 
annually  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  burnt  in  cfTigy  in  every 
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town  and  village  in  Eoglaod  from  that  time  to  this — that  is,  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  yean  and  upwards.  It  ii  sometimes  doubtful, 
indeed,  from  the  coincidence  of  daces  and  other  circumEtancea, 
whether  this  annual  ceremony,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons,  i«  intended 
more  to  rcTiTc  die  formidable  memory  of  •  poor  Guy,'  or  in  cele- 
bration of  the  glorious  landing  of  William  nr.,  who  came  to  dclirer 
U8  from  Popery  and  Slavery  a  hundred  years  afterwards — two 
things  which  Mr.  Hogg  treat!  as  mere  bagatelles  in  his  Jacobite 
RcBet,  though  they  do  not  appear  so  in  the  History  of  England; 
and  to  which  the  same  writer  assuret  u»,  as  an  agreeable  piece  of 
coun-oewa  that  the  present  Family  are  by  no  mean»  averse  in  their 
hearts! 

Guy  Faux  was  a  fanatic,  but  he  was  no  hypocrite.  He  raaka 
among  g9cd  haUrj,  He  was  cruel,  bloody-minded,  reckless  of  all 
considerations  but  those  of  an  infuriated  and  bigotted  faith  ;  but  he 
was  a  true  son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  martyr  and  a  confessor, 
for  all  chat.  He  who  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  devote  his  life 
for  a  cause,  however  we  may  condemn  his  opinions  or  abhor  bis 
actions,  vouches  at  least  for  the  honesty  of  his  principles  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  motives.  He  may  be  guilty  of  the  worst 
practices,  but  he  is  capable  of  the  greatest.  He  is  no  longer  a 
slave,  but  free.  The  contempt  of  death  is  the  beginning  of  virtue. 
l*he  hero  of  the  Gun-Powder  Plot  vras,  if  you  will,  a  fool,  a  mad- 
man, an  assassin ;  call  him  what  names  you  please  :  still  he  was 
neither  knave  nor  coward.  He  did  not  propose  to  blow  up  the  Parlia. 
meat  and  come  off,  scot-free,  himself:  he  shewed  that  he  valued  his 
own  life  nu  more  than  theirs  in  such  a  cause — where  the  integrity 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  salvation  of  perhaps  millions  of 
souls  was  at  stake.  He  did  not  call  it  a  murder,  but  a  sacrifice 
which  he  was  about  to  achieve  :  he  was  armed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  fire  :  he  was  the  Church's  chosen  servant  and  her  blessed 
martyr.  He  comforted  himself  as  *lhc  best  of  cut-throats.*  How 
nuny  wretches  are  there  that  wotdd  have  undertaken  to  do  what  he 
intended  for  a  sum  of  money,  if  they  could  have  got  off  with  im- 
punity I  How  few  are  there  who  would  have  put  themselves  in  Guy 
raux's  situation  to  save  the  universe  !  Yet  in  the  latter  case  we 
afTeci  (0  be  throvm  into  greater  constenution  than  at  the  most 
Hiirniremed  acts  of  villany,  as  if  the  absolute  disinterestedness  of  the 
motive  doubled  the  horror  of  the  deed  !  The  cowardice  and  selfish- 
nrai  of  mankind  are  in  fact  shocked  at  the  consequences  to  them* 
iflves  (if  such  examples  are  held  up  for  imitation,)  and  they  make  a 
f««il\it  ouicry  against  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  morality, 
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Jest  they  too  should  be  called  od  for  any  aoch  tremendous  sacrifices 
— lest  they  in  their  turn  should  have  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope 
of  extra-official  duty.  Charity  begitu  at  home,  is  a  maxim  that 
prevails  as  well  in  the  courts  of  conscience  as  in  those  of  prudence. 
We  would  be  thought  to  shudder  at  the  consequences  of  crime  to 
others^  while  we  tremble  for  them  to  ourseWes.  We  talk  of  the 
dark  and  cowardly  assassin  ;  and  this  is  well,  when  an  indiTidoal 
shrinks  from  the  face  nf  an  enemy,  and  purchases  his  own  safety 
by  striking  a  blow  in  the  dark  :  but  how  the  charge  of  cowardly 
can  be  applied  to  the  public  assassin,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  destroy- 
ing another,  lays  down  his  life  as  a  pledge  and  forfeit  of  his  sincerity 
and  boldness,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  devise.  There  may  be  barbarous 
prejudice,  rooted  hatred,  unprincipled  treachery,  in  such  an  act ;  but 
he  who  resolves  to  take  all  the  danger  and  odium  upon  himself,  can 
no  more  be  branded  with  cowardice,  than  Regulus  devoting  himself 
for  hie  country,  or  Codrus  leaping  into  the  fiery  gulf.  A  wily  Father 
Inquisitor,  coolly  and  with  plenary  authority  condemning  hundreds  of 
helpless  and  unoffending  victims  to  the  flames  or  to  the  horrors  of  a 
living  tomb,  while  he  himself  would  not  Butfer  a  hair  of  his  head 
to  be  hurt,  is  to  me  a  character  without  any  qualifying  trait  in  it. 
Again ;  the  Spanish  conqueror  .md  hero,  the  favourite  of  his 
I  monarch,  who  enticed  thirty  thousand  poor  Mexicans  into  a 
f  large  open  building,  under  promise  of  strict  faith  and  cordial 
good-will,  and  then  set  lire  to  it,  making  sport  of  the  cries  and 
agonies  of  these  deluded  creatures,  is  an  instance  of  uniting  the 
most   hardened  cruelty   with   the  most  heartless   selfishness.      His 

glea  was  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics  :  this  was  Guy  Faux's  too( 
ut  I  am  sure  at  least  that  the  latter  kept  faith  with  himself:  he  was 
in  earnest  in  his  professions.  His  was  not  gay,  wanton,  unfeeling 
depravity  ;  he  did  not  murder  in  sport ;  it  was  serious  work  that  he 
had  taken  in  hand.  To  see  this  arch-bigot,  this  heart-whole  traitor, 
this  pale  miner  in  the  infernal  regions,  skulking  in  his  retreat  with  his 
cloak  and  dark  lanthom,  moving  cautiously  about  among  his  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  loaded  with  death,  but  not  yet  ripe  for  destruction, 
regardless  of  the  lives  of  others,  and  more  than  indifferent  to  his 
own,  presents  a  picture  of  the  strange  infatuation  of  the  human 
understanding  but  not  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  will,  without 
an  equal.  There  were  thousands  of  pious  Papists  privy  to  and 
ready  to  applaud  the  deed  when  done : — there  was  no  one  but 
our  old  (ifth-of- November  friend,  who  still  flutters  in  rags  and  straw 
on  the  occasion,  that  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  In  him  stem 
duty  and  unshaken  faith  prevailed  over  natural  frailty.  A  man  to 
undertake  and  contemplate  with  gloomy  delight  this  desperate  taak, 
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couJd  not  certainly  in  the  fint  instance,  be  a  man  of  tender  senaibilicy, 
or  over-liable  to  •  the  compunctious  visitings  of  nature ' ;  but  he 
would  Hi  far  only  be  on  a  level  with  many  others»  and  he  would 
be  distinguished  from  them  by  a  high  principle  of  enthusiasm, 
and  a  disinterested  zeal  for  truth.  Greater  love  than  this  has  no 
one,  that  he  shall  give  up  his  life  for  the  truth.  We  have  no  Guy 
Fauxea  now : — not  that  we  have  not  numbers  tn  whom  '  the  spirit 
is  wilting,  but  the  Hesh  is  weak.'  We  talk  indeed  of  fliogtng  the 
keys  of  the  liouse  of  Commons  into  the  Thames,  by  way  of  a  little 
unmeaning  splutter,  and  a  little  courting  of  popularity  and  persecution  ; 
but  to  fling  ourselves  into  the  gap,  and  blow  up  the  system  and  our 
own  bodies  to  atoms  at  once,  npon  an  abstract  principle  of  right,  does 
not  suit  the  raScal  scepticism  of  the  age ! 

I  like  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  I  confess :  I  envy  an  ^e  that  had 
virtue  enough  in  it  to  produce  the  mischievous  fanaticism  of  a  Guy 
Faux.  A  man's  marching  up  to  a  masked-battery  for  the  sake  of 
company,  is  nothing  :  but  a  man's  going  resolutely  to  the  stake  rather 
than  surrender  his  opinion,  is  a  serious  matter.  It  shews  chat  in  the 
public  mind  and  feeling  there  is  something  better  than  life ;  that  there 
IS  a  belief  of  something  in  the  universe  and  the  order  of  nature,  to 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  tliis  poor  brief  span  of  exist- 
ence. To  have  an  object  always  in  view  dearer  to  one  than  one's- 
self,  to  cling  to  a  principle  in  contempt  of  danger,  of  interest,  of 
the  opinion  of  the  world, — this  i«  the  true  idtai^  the  high  and  heroic 
state  of  man.  It  is  in  fact  to  have  a  standard  of  absolute  and 
implicit  faith  in  the  mind,  that  admits  neither  of  compromise,  degree, 
nor  exception.  The  path  of  duty  is  one,  the  grounds  of  encourage- 
ment are  fixed  and  invariable.  Perhap«  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
such  a  standard,  but  where  the  certain  prospect  of^  another  world 
absolves  us  from  a  miserly  compact  with  this,  and  the  contemplation 
of  infinity  forms  an  habitual  counterpoise  to  the  illusions  of  time  and 
sense.  An  object  of  the  highest  conceivable  greatness  leads  to 
unmingled  devotion :  the  belief  in  eternal  truth  embodies  itself  on 
practical  principles  of  strict  rectitude,  or  of  obstinate,  but  noble- 
minded  error. 

There  was  an  instance  that  happened  a  little  before  the  time  of 
Guy  Faux,  which,  in  a  different  way,  has  something  of  the  same 
character,  with  a  more  pleasing  conclusion.  I  mean  the  story  of 
Margaret  Lambrun ;  and  as  it  ii  but  little  known,  I  shall  here  relate 
it  as  I  find  it : — 

*  Margaret  Lambrun  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots ;  as  was  also  her  husband,  who  dying  of 
grief  for  the  tragical  end  of  that   princess,    his  wife   took   up   a 
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reftolation  of  revenging  the  death  of  both  upon  Queen  Elizabeth. 
For  that  purpose  she  jiut  on  a  man's  habit ;  and  assuming  the  name 
of  Anthony  Sparkc,  repaired  to  the  Court  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
always  carrying  with  her  a  brace  of  pistols,  one  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and 
the  order  to  shoot  herself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hands  of  justice ;  but 
her  design  happened  to  miscarry  by  an  accident,  which  saved  the 
Queen's  life.  One  day,  as  she  was  pushing  through  the  crowd  to 
come  up  to  her  Majesty,  who  was  then  walking  in  her  garden,  she 
chanced  to  drop  one  of  the  pistols.  This  being  seen  by  the  guards^ 
she  was  neized  in  order  to  be  sent  immediately  to  prison  ;  but  the 
Queen,  not  suspecting  her  to  be  one  of  her  own  sex,  had  a  mind 
6r8t  to  examine  her.  Accordingly,  demanding  her  name,  country, 
and  quality,  Margaret  replied  with  an  unmoved  steadiness, — 
**  Madam,  though  I  appear  in  this  habit,  1  am  a  woman  ;  my  name 
is  Margaret  Lambrun ;  I  was  several  years  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Mary,  my  mistress,  whom  you  have  so  unjustly  put  to  death ;  and 
by  her  death  you  have  also  caused  that  of  my  husband,  who  died 
of  grief  to  see  so  innocent  a  queen  perish  so  iniquitously.  Now, 
as  I  had  the  greatest  love  and  affection  for  both  these  persons, 
I  resolved  at  the  peril  of  my  life  to  revenge  their  death  by  killing 
you,  who  are  the  cause  of  both.*' — The  Queen  pardoned  her,  and 
granted  her  a  safe  conduct  till  she  should  be  set  upon  the  coaic  of 
France.' 

Fanaticism  expires  with  philosophy,  and  heroism  with  refinement. 
There  can  be  no  mixture  of  scepticism  in  the  one,  nor  any  distraction 
of  interest  in  the  other.  That  blind  attachment  to  individuals  or  to 
principles,  which  is  necessary  to  make  us  stake  our  all  upon  a  sbgle 
die,  wears  out  witli  the  progress  of  society.  Sandt— (the  last  of  that 
school) — was  a  religious  fanatic — a  reader  of  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
a  repeater  of  the  story  of  Jael  and  Sisera,  a  chaunter  of  the  song  of 
Deborah.  What  lighted  up  the  dungeon-gloom  in  which  Guy  Faux 
buried  himself  alive  ?  The  face  of  Heaven  open  to  receive  him. 
What  cheered  his  undivided  solitude?  The  full  assembly  of  Just 
Men  made  perfect,  the  Glorious  Company  of  Apostles,  the  Noble 
Army  of  Martyrs,  the  expecting  Conclave  of  Sainted  Popes,  of 
Canonized  Priests  and  Cardinals.  What  nerved  his  steady  hand, 
and  prepared  it,  with  temperate,  even  pulse,  to  apply  the  fatal 
spark  ?  The  Hand  of  the  Most  High  stretched  out  to  meet  him 
and  to  welcome  him  into  the  abodes  of  the  blest — *Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord  I  '  In  his  face  we  see  an  anticipated  triumph  that  *  oo  dtni 
doubts  alloy  ' ;  he  hears  with  no  mortal  ears  the  recording  angeli 
*  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  * ;  a  light  6a&hes  round  him,  a 
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beatific  Tifiion,  ffom  the  wings  of  the  Shining  Ones:  he  sits,  wreathed 
and  radiant,  in  the  real  presence !  What  need  be  fear  what  men  can 
do  unto  him  ?  To  a  hope  like  his,  swallowed  up  in  fruition,  the 
shock  that  is  soon  to  shatter  hts  mortal  frame  plays  harmJcsi  as  the 
summer-lightning  :  the  flames  that  threaten  to  envelope  him  are  the 
weddinj^-parmcnt  of  the  Spouse.  'This  night  thou  shalt  sup  with 
me  in  Paradise' — rings  in  his  sleepless  ears.  On  this  rock  be 
builds  his  faith,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ! — 
Guy  Faux  (poor  wretch!)  was  as  sure  within  himself  of  the 
reward  of  his  crime  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  soul,  as  of  his 
iotention  to  commit  it :  he  no  more  doubted  of  another  world  than 
he  doubted  of  his  own  existence.  A  ({uestion  whether  bis  whole 
creed  might  not  be  a  delusion  had  never  once  crossed  his  mind. 
How  should  it  ?  He  had  never  once  heard  it  called  in  question. 
He  believed  in  it  as  he  believed  in  all  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard,  or 
thought  or  felt,  or  been  told  by  others — be  believed  in  a  future  state 
as  he  believed  in  this,  with  liis  senses  and  his  undersundiog,  and  with 
all  his  heart.  Poor  Guy — that  miserable  fifth-of-Noveraber  scare- 
crow, that  stuHed  straw  figure,  flaunting  its  own  periodical  disgrace — 
never  once  dreamt  (oh!  glorious  inheritance!)  that  he  should  die 
like  a  dog.  Otherwise,  James  and  his  parliament  would  have  been 
in  no  jeopardy  from  him.  He  was  not  a  person  of  that  refinement. 
He  thought  for  certain  that  he  would  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell ;  and  he 
played  a  bold,  but  (as  he  fancied)  a  sure  game,  for  the  former. 
With  such  objects  at  stake,  and  with  bis  own  blinded  reason,  and  a 
stifled  conscience,  and  implicit  faith,  and  vowed  obedience,  and  holy 
Mother  Church  on  his  side,  and  a  fixed  hatred  of  heresy  and  of  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  as  of  a  strange  birth  in  nature,  that  made  his  flesh 
creep  and  his  brain  reel,  and  a  disregard  of  bis  own  person,  as  'dross 
compared  to  the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed,*  lie  acted  up  to  his 
belief :  the  man  was  what  he  preached  to  others  to  be — no  better,  no 
worse.  Without  this  belief  supporting  him,  what  would  he  have 
been  ?  Like  the  wretched  straw-figure,  the  automaton  we  sec 
representing  him,  'diBcmbowclIcd  of  his  natural  entrails,  without  a 
real  heart  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  his  bosom,'  a  modern 
time-server,  an  nniiDpunoned  stave,  a  canting  Jesuit,  a  petty, 
cautious,  meddling  priest,  a  safe,  underhand  persecutor,  an  anonymous 
slanderer,  a  cringing  sycophant,  promoting  his  own  interert  by  taking 
the  bread  out  of  honest  mouths,  a  mercenary  malignant  coward,  a 
Clerical  Magistrate,  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  a  Member  of  the 
Constitutional   Association,   the   concealed   Editor  of  Biacifmood'i 
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■'•the  same  subject  continued 

Tit  Exam:ntr.\  [A'trvewArr  iS,  tSzi. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  inquiry,  of  doubt  (or  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  *thc  infinite  agitation  of  wit')  ]mu  an  end  to  *  the  soul 
of  fToodncKs'  that  there  is  in  bigotry  and  sujwrstition,  and  should  to 
its  evil  spirit  at  the  same  lime.  There  is  nothing  so  intolerable  as 
the  union  (which  we  sec  so  common  id  modern  times)  of  rcligiouB 
hypocrisy  with  literary  scepticism.  The  real  bigot  is  a  respectable 
as  well  as  enviable  character.  Not  no  the  affected  one.  Downright, 
rooted,  rancorous  prejudices  arc  honest,  hearty,  wholesome  things. 
TJiey  keep  the  mind  in  breath*  Not  so  the  whining,  hollow,  designing 
cant,  which  echoes  without  feeling  them.  The  barbarous  cruelties  of 
saragc  tribes  arc  partly  atoned  for  by  the  keen  appetite  for  revenge  in 
which  they  originate :  but  we  do  not  extend  the  same  excuse  to  those 
who  poison  for  hire.  The  fires  of  Smtth6cld  were  kindled  by  a  zeal 
that  burnt  as  bright  and  fierce  as  they.  Our  contemporaries  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  firebrands  and  death,  do  it  without  malice  j 
and  laugh  at  those  who  do  not  understand  the  jest.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  sects  dissipates  and  tames  down  the  rage  of  martyrdom.  The 
first  grand  defection  indeed  from  an  cfltabltshcd  and  universal  faith, 
creates  a  shock  and  is  assailed  with  a  riolence  proportioned  to  the 
6rmDcs8  with  which  the  parent-belief  has  been  rooted  in  the  public 
mind:  but  the  subsequent  ramification  of  diifcrent  schisms  and  modes 
of  faith  from  the  6rst  enormous  heresy,  tires  out  and  neutralises  the 
spirit  of  both  persecution  and  fanaticism.  Religious  controversy  is  a 
war  of  words,  and  no  longer  a  war  of  extermination.  There  may  be 
the  same  heart-burnings,  the  same  jeatouiies  of  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  they  do  not  lead  to  the  same  fatal  cauitrophes  or  the  same 
heroic  sacriiiccs.  We  cannot  bum  or  hang  oae  another  for  differing 
from  the  Catholic  faith  as  a  crime  of  the  most  dreadful  import,  when 
hardly  any  two  men  can  be  found  to  agree  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
same  text.  All  opinions,  by  constant  collision  and  attrition,  become, 
if  not  equally  probable,  equally  familiar.  Men's  minds  are  slowly 
weaned  from  blind  idolatrous  bigotry  and  intolerant  zeal,  by  the  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  poiat«  of  controversy  and  the  frequency 
of  dispute.  Then  comes  the  general  question  as  to  the  grounds  and 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  itself;  and  a  sceptical, 
dispassionate.  Epicurean  work,  like  Bayie't  Dictionary  or  Hume's 
JEisayj,  gives  the  finishing  blow  to  what  little  remains  of  dogmatical 
faith  in  established  systems.  After  that,  a  zealot  is  another  name  for 
an  imposter.  The  reasons  for  belief  may  be  as  good  or  stronger 
than  ever ;  but  the  belief  itself,  as  it  is  more  rational,  is  less  gross  and 
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headeirong.  The  closest  deduaions  of  the  undrrsuoding  do  noi  id 
like  an  instinct,  or  warrant  a  mortal  antipathy ;  and  let  the  philoco- 
phical  believer's  convictions  be  what  they  will,  he  cannot  affect  an 
ignorance  that  it  is  possible  for  others  to  differ  with  him.  A  riolent 
and  overstrained  affectation  of  Orthodoxy  is,  after  a  certain  time,  a 
sure  sign  of  insincerity  :  the  only  zeal  that  can  claim  to  be  '  according 
to  knowledge,*  is  refined,  calm,  and  considerate.  I  do  not  speik  of 
this  sort  of  mitigated,  sceptical,  liberalised,  enlightened  belief,  as 
'a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished:'  (in  my  own  particular, 
I  would  rather  have  held  opinion  with  Guy  Faux,  and  have  gone  or 
sent  others  to  the  Devil  for  that  opinion) — I  speak  of  the  commtm 
course  of  human  affairs.  I  remember  once  observing  to  Wilkie,  the 
celebrated  artist,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  (his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow) 
had  started  an  objection  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  have 
the  credit  of  answering  it.  The  Scottish  Teniers  said,  that  if  the 
answer  was  a  good  one,  he  thought  him  right  in  bringing  forward  the 
objection.  I  did  not  think  this  remark  savoured  of  the  acuteness  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Wilkie,  and  only  said,  I  appre- 
hended those  opinions  were  the  strongest  which  had  been  never  ^led 
in  question.  Reojon'mg  is  not  leiieving — whatever  scfiiig  may  be* 
according  to  the  proverb. 

A  devoted  and  incorrigible  attachment  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
doctrines,  is  weakened  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization. 
A  spirit  of  scepticism,  of  inquiry,  of  comparison,  is  introduced  there 
tooi  by  the  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  reflection,  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  our  disproportionate  idolatry.  Margaret 
Lambrun  did  not  think  there  was  such  another  woman  in  the  world 
as  her  mistress,  Queen  Mary  ;  nor  could  she,  after  her  death,  sec 
any  thing  in  it  worth  living  for.  Had  she  had  access  to  a  modern 
circulating  library,  she  would  have  read  of  a  hundred  such  beroinesi 
all  peerless  alike ;  and  would  have  consoled  herself  for  the  death  of 
them  all,  one  after  another^  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner. 
Margaret  was  not  one  of  those  who  argue,  according  to  Mr.  Burke'a 
improved  political  catechism,  that  ^  a  king  is  but  a  king ;  a  queeo  ia 
but  a  woman ;  a  woman  is  but  an  animal ;  and  that  not  an  animal  of 
the  highest  order.'  She  had  more  respect  of  persons  than  this. 
The  truth  is,  she  had  never  seen  such  another  woman  as  her  mtstress« 
and  she  had  no  means,  by  books  or  otherwise,  of  forming  an  idea  of 
any  thing  but  what  she  saw.  In  that  isolated  state  of  society,  people 
grew  together  like  trees,  and  clung  round  the  strongest  for  support, 
*  as  the  vine  curls  its  tendrils.'  They  became  devoted  to  others  wid 
the  same  violence  of  attachment  as  they  were  to  themselves.  Novels, 
plays,  magazines,  treatises  of  philosophy,   Monthly  Museums,  and 
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BiUtt  jlitetnhHei,  did  oot  fly  io  Dumberi  about  the  country  and 
•through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright,*  as  to  blot  out  the  impres- 
sion of  all  real  forms.  The  effects  of  habit,  of  sense,  of  service,  of 
a^cction,  did  not  find  an  ideal  level  in  general  literature  and  arti- 
ficial models.  The  heart,  made  its  election  ooce,  and  was  tixed  till 
death  :  the  eyes  doated  on  fancied  perfection,  and  were  divorced 
from  every  other  object  afterwards.  There  was  not  the  same  coro- 
muntcation  of  ideas;  there  was  not  the  same  change  of  place  or 
acquaintance.  The  prejudices  of  rank,  of  custom,  strengthened  the 
bias  of  indinduat  admiration  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  where  all  these 
circumstances  were  combined,  that  the  presence  of  a  person,  whom 
we  had  loved  and  serred,  became  a  feeling,  an  appetite,  and  a  passion 
in  the  mind,  almost  necessary  to  existence.  The  taking  our  idol 
away  (and  by  cruel  and  treacherous  means)  would  be  taking  away 
the  prop  that  sustained  life,  and  on  which  all  the  pride  of  the 
affections  leant.  Its  loss  would  be  the  loss  of  another  self;  and  a 
double  loss  of  this  kind  (as  in  the  instance  alluded  to)  could  seek,  for 
no  solace  but  in  the  death  of  her  who  had  caused  it.  Where  the 
mind  had  become  Kretted  to  a  certain  object,  where  it  had  embarked 
its  all  in  the  sacred  cause  of  friendship  and  inviolable  fidelity,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  offer  the  consolations  of  philosophy  when  the  heart 
owned  none.  Other  scenes,  new  friends,  fresh  engagements,  might 
be  proper  for  others ;  but  Margaret  Lambrun's  wounded  spirit  could 
find  no  relief  but  in  looking  forward  lo  a  full  revenge  for  a  murdered 
mistress  and  husband.  You  might  as  well  think  of  wedding  the  soul 
to  another  body,  as  of  inspiring  her  with  other  hopes  and  thoughts 
than  those  which  she  had  tost  for  ever :— she  could  not  live  without 
those  whom  she  had  loved  so  well  and  long,  and  she  was  ready  to  die 
for  them.  Life  becomes  indifTerent  to  a  mind  haunted  by  a  passion 
of  this  sort.  Death  is  not  then  a  choice,  but  rather  a  necessity. 
Wc  cannot  live,  and  have  the  desire  nearest  to  our  souls.  To  play 
the  hero,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  wound  up  to  such  an  unavoidable 
interest  in  any  thing,  as  reflection,  prudence,  natural  instinct,  have  no 
power  over.  To  be  a  hero,  is,  in  other  words,  to  lose  the  sense  of 
our  personal  identity  in  some  object  dearer  to  us  than  ourselves.  He 
may  purchase  any  thing  he  pleases,  who  is  ready  to  part  with  his  life 
for  it.  Wherever  there  is  a  passion  or  belief  strong  enough  to  blind 
us  to  consequences,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  any  sacrifice  and  of 
any  undertaking. 

The  beroical  is  the  fanaticism  of  common  life :  it  is  the  contempt 
of  danger,  of  pain,  of  death,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  idea.  The 
rule  of  honour,  as  of  conscience,  is  to  contemplate  things  in  the 
abstract,  and  never  as  affecting  or  rc-acting  upon  yourself;  the  hero 
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18  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  fate,  as  is  himself  impassive  to  lU 
blows.  A  man  in  a  passion,  or  who  is  worked  up  to  a  certain  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  minds  nothing  else.  The  fear  of  death,  the  love  of 
self,  is  but  an  idea  or  motive  with  a  certain  habitual  strength.  Raise 
any  other  idea  or  feeling  to  a  greater  habitual  or  momentary  height, 
and  it  wil!  supplant  or  overrule  the  first.  Courage  is  sometimes  the 
effect  of  despair.  Women,  in  a  fit  of  romance,  or  on  some  sudden 
emergency,  have  been  known  to  perform  feats  of  heroic  daring,  from 
which  men  of  the  stoutest  nerves  might  shrink  with  dismay. 
Maternal  lenderncBS  is  heroic.  Affection  of  any  kind,  that  doats 
upon  a  particular  object,  and  absorbs  every  other  consideration  in  that, 
is  in  its  nature  heroic.^  Passion  is  the  great  ingredient  in  heroisra. 
He  who  stops  to  retlect,  to  balance  one  thing  against  another,  is  a 
coward.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  indiscretion.  All  passion  is  a 
short-tived  madness,  or  state  of  intoxication,  in  which  some  present 
impulse  or  prevailing  idea  geca  uncontrouled  possession  of  the  mind^ 
and  lords  it  there  at  will,  A  man  may  be  (almost  literally)  drunk 
with  choler,  with  love,  with  jealousy,  with  revenge,  as  he  may  with 
wine  or  strong  drink.  Any  of  these  will  overpower  his  reason  and 
tenses,  and  put  him  beyond  himself.  The  master-feeling  will  prevail, 
whatever  it  is,  and  when  it  once  gets  the  upper  hand,  will  rage  the 
more  violently  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  it  has  to  encounter. 
Women  who  associate  with  robbers  are  cruel,  as  soon  as  they  gel 
over  their  first  repugnance:  some  of  the  bravest  officers  have  been 
the  greatest  Martinets.  A  man  who  is  afraid  of  a  blow,  or  tciKler  of 
his  person,  will  yet,  on  being  struck,  feel  nothing  but  the  mortification 
of  the  affront,  and  the  fear  of  discomfiture.  The  pain  that  is  in6icted, 
after  his  blood  is  once  up,  will  only  aggravate  his  resentment,  and  be 
diverted  from  the  channels  of  fear  into  those  of  rage  and  shame.    He 

*  There  t>  a  common  invcrtion  of  thii  opinion,  which  Ji  Jtiftfranoa  \  or  the 
becomint;  rccklci)  of  ull  coDict^uencei,  poverty,  diKiic,  or  death,  from  ditappoint- 
inetvt  in  lomc  one  thin;  that  the  mind  t»  set  upon,  no  matter  what.     A  man  who 
has  been  jilted  of  his  firit  choice  marriei  out  of  »pite  the  fim  woman  he  meet*. 
A  girl,  wbote  sweetheart  i;oes  to  lea,  bccauK  the  will  not  have  hitn,  ■•  koaa  u 
he  il  gone,  anil  the  ii  baulked  of  her  fancy,  runt  a-muck  at  ruin  ind  infuny — 
'  Ai  men  thould  serve  a  cucumber, 
She  throw*  hertelf  iway  ! ' 
Lofliog  fimeaten  act  nearly  on  the  ume  infatuated  principle.     Hirrcl,  in  Orr/w, 
niAkM  a  fine  hair-braincii  mock-heroic  exit,     I  declare  I  prefer  it  to  the  inmba- 
tion  of  Gray'i  Bard.     Gamcftert  and  highwaymen  arc  to  far  heroes  that  it  ii  neck 
or  nothing  with  them  :    they  tet   <:on»e<juencci   at  defiance.     Their  actioni  are 
diiintereited  j  but  their  motivea  are  not  to.     A  fortune-honting  General  standt 
much  in  the  tame  predicament.     The  abrtracted,  the  idcal^  it  necctMry  to  the  true 
heroic.     But  before  a  man  can  fight  for  an  idea,  he  mutt  have  an  idea  in  hit  head 
to  fight  for.     Now  there  arc  tome  Ceneralt  that  arc  not  nnderttood  to  potaen 
thii  qualificatioa  of  the  heroic  character. 
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hose  will  is  roused  and  holds  out  in  ihit 
iind  inflammability  of  spirit  are  pi 
iisastcr,  tR  said  to 


w»y,  wbo« 


I 


purpose  : 
of  pain,  of  fatigue,  and  disaster,  tR  said  to  hare  pluek,    So  »  m*    ^_ 
not  be  able  to  reason  himself  into  coolness  at  the  rnmfmuiJuLJ.^*!^ 
a  battle;  but  a  ball  whizzing  near  him  does  it,  by  «b«tnctin     fc' 
imagination    from    a    thousand    idle    fears,   and    ijuag    it   n/  W 
immediate  situation  and  duty.     The  novice  in  u  mummmwMK.  u 
before  was  niotiuolcss  with  apprehension  or  trendJioffliv,^^ j    ^^ 
after  being  hit,  loses  the  sense  of  possible  contiagiacits  in  ih*    ^^ 
of  his  wound,  and  fights  like  a  devil  incarnate.     rniiiK-n  *x;'  ^ 
too  busy  to  think  of  himself.     He  rushes  (""rletsly  «  in"*^'**™ 
death.     A  man  in  a  battle  is  indeed  emphatically  i^j^^r^^jj** 
•  bears  a  charmed  life,*  that  in  fancy  disarms  caaaos^^  mmT  k,  ii 
of  their  power  to  hurt.     They  arc  mere  names  and  m,    —     "U/Jets 
which  antooishment  and  necessity  have  taken  owthtST^iT*        ™ 
of  feeling  is  seared  and  dead  for  the  time  to  'all  mm—i  JLl ,     **'"* 
The  mind  is  sublimated  to  a  disregard  of  whatercr  Cm^J^!!!**'"** 
tempted  to  rush  without  provocation  on  its  fate,  purdy  o(*  0/ 1"*  *^ 
and  aa  the  triumph  of  its  paramount  feeling,  an  exisBtmif^*?*''** 
temporary  insanity.     Courage  is  in  many  such  otm^^        '" 
effort  to  shake  off  fear,  a  dett-rmination  of  the  tmi|ai|jL*  ****'**** 
on  any  object  that  may  divert   its  present  drrad.  ^yTn*^  "^^ 
perfect   hero  but  that   he   is   a  mere  machine.      J{c  ■  SS  "  * 
disinterestedness,  and  beaten  into  courage.     He  ■  |  m^^^  .'**** 
and   romantic  automaton.     He  has  lost  all  regsfij  W  ^jL^****^ 
concern   for   others.       His    life,  his  limbs,  hit  ^  ^'^!^  ""^ 
obedient  only  to  the  word  of  command.      «Set  d«»J^  ^'  *" 
death  in  the  other,  and  he  can  look  on  death  wdafc^LL?*  **• ' 

^  *Sct  biit  a  Scotsman  on  a  hill, 

H  Say  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

^^^^  And  there  '■  the  foe : 

I  The 
■  loDii 
W    for 


'*T»wJ 


His  only  thought  is  how  to  kiU 
Twa'  at  a  blow.* — Buntj, 

They  then  go  at  it  with  bayonets  fixed,  eyei  -tl^,. 

with  heat  and  rage,  like  wild  beasu  oTZi  .*■ 


ant 


lolling  out  with 

for  blood,  and   from  the  madman   to    Mr.  W«_ 

warrior'  there  is  but  one  step.— The  true  ^iwodn^T^V^ilfy 

eamc  way,  but  he  does  it  of  his  own  accord,  j^ /Jj^fiB  ^^ 

•eotiment.     The  service  00  which  he  ia  bcfuad  it?*  **■    ' 

He  is  not  a  machine,  but  a  free  agent.      He  kic^  J** 

prompter.     Not  servile  duty —  ^1 


••i^ 
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THE   SAME   SUBJECT  CONCLUDED 
Tb M.\  ■iiiii  I  {y^i^n  1$,  tlu. 

Tbvs  a  kinght-CRatf  S°^  **  alwamo^  aod  fiiflowiiig  one  Ute  fine 
idem  of  love  lod  pHaoiry  »  bii  ovn  Biad*  viAoot  oooe  thinluog  of 
famMclfbatMamaeldei^ctted  tovictaeftad  bo«wr,itoaeor the  most 
CDmfaAe  fictioM  in  tke  whole  vorid.  Dos  Qmxatt^  in  the  midKt  of 
k*  oosic  iro|^»  u  ^  fiaeiK  Knoas  iieieJuycamit  to  be  Ibood  of  this 
cfamctcr.  Thr  aocooft  of  the  Cid,  tbe  hmam  Sputiih  hero,  of 
vbidk  Mr.  Somhei  hai  pvco  as  adainUt  irae^nMbtMm  where 
MMuelj  a  wofd  cooid  be  chiagcJ  or  uwwwiaiH  widumi  injuring  the 
fecce  nd  dear  dmpfickj  ofdw  larigf  style  Ik  has  adopted,  aboands 
wttli  ■""  ■■'  ■  ■  to  the  snae  porposc.  Hia  taking  back  the  lioo  to  iu 
den,  hia  bring^ig  has  &thiet  *tbe  herb  that  woukl  curie  him/  his 
eoemf's  heady  aad  hb  ■amer  of  reclaiming  a  recreant  knight  from 
his  cowardice  hf  htapng  tbe  rewards  and  diitinctiotts  of  courage  apoo 
him,  are  lomc  of  chose  that  I  remember  is  the  most  striking.  Perhapt 
the  reader  oiay  not  bare  the  book  bj  him ;  yet  they  are  worth  turning 
to^  both  for  the  leocxmcnc aodlhci  ifiiMiiia  Thcfiru  then  in  order 
is  tbe  ibOowing  : — 

*  At  this  time  it  came  to  pass  that  there  waa  strife  between  Count 
Doo  Gomez  tbe  Lord  of  Gormazt  sad  Diego  L^mez  the  fiuber  of 
Rodrigo  (the  Cid) ;  ud  the  Cooea  iMaleed  Diego  aad  gave  faun  a 
blow.  Now  Diego  wu  a  nua  ia  jcan.  aad  his  sueagdi  had  pisird 
from  him,  so  that  be  coaU  not  take  fiiysini,,  aod  he  retired  to  his 
hone  to  dwell  there  ia  sofitnde  sad  ksioc  over  bis  dishonoor.  And 
he  took  DO  pleasare  ia  his  Ibodt  neither  could  he  sleep  by  night,  nor 
would  be  Bn  up  his  eyes  Irom  tbe  ground,  not  stir  out  of  his  house, 
nor  commune  with  his  friends*  but  toroed  froai  tbesk  ia  silence  at  if 
tbe  bmih  of  his  shame  woaki  taiat  them.  Rodrigo  was  yet  but  a 
youth,  and  the  Count  was  a  aag^iKy  naa  in  arms,  one  who  gare  his 
Toice  first  in  the  Cortez,  and  was  held  to  be  tbe  best  in  the  war,  aod 
so  powertiii,  that  he  had  a  thoocand  friends  aatoog  the  aonatains. 
Howbeit,  all  these  things  appcsml  as  oothing  to  Rodrigo,  when  be 
thoagbt  of  the  wrong  dooc  to  his  tacher,  the  first  which  lud  ever  been 
(^ered  to  the  blood  of  Layn  Cairo.  He  asked  aothing  but  jastice  of 
Heaven,  and  of  man  he  asked  only  a  fus  field ;  aod  his  &tlicr  seeing 
of  how  good  bean  be  was,  gave  ban  his  sword  and  his  blessing.  The 
sword  had  been  the  Sword  of  Modarra  to  former  times,  aod  when 
Rodrigo  bdd  its  cross  ia  its  haad*  he  dmi^tR  within  hiBMelf  that  his 
arm  was  Dot  weaker  than  Mvdarra's.  Aod  be  went  out  aad  defied  the 
Count  and  slew  him,  and  smote  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  home  to  his 
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&ther.  The  oM  man  was  sitting  at  table,  the  food  lying  before  him 
uotasted,  when  Rodrigo  returned,  and  pointing  to  the  head  which  hung 
from  the  horse's  collar,  dropping  btood,  he  bade  him  look  up,  for 
there  was  the  herb  which  would  restore  to  him  his  appetite ;  the 
[•tongue,  quoth  he,  which  insulted  ^  you,  is  no  longer  a  tongue,  and  the 
'kaod  which  wronged  you  is  no  longer  a  liand.  And  the  old  man 
arose  and  embraced  his  son  and  placed  him  above  him  at  the  cable ; 
faying  that  he  who  brought  home  tliat  head  should  be  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Layn  Calvo/ — ChronUle  of  the  Cid^  p.  4. 

The  next  is  of  Martin   Pelaez,  whom  the  Cid  made  of  a  notable 
coward  a  redoubtable  hero  : — 

*Here  the  history  relates,  that  at  this  time  Martin  Pelaez  the 
Asturian  came  with  a  convoy  of  laden  beasts,  carrying  provision  to  the 
hosts  of  the  Cid ;  and  as  he  passed  near  the  town,  the  Moors  sallied 
out  in  great  numbers  against  him  ;  but  he,  though  he  had  few  with  him, 
I  defended  the  convoy  right  well,  and  did  great  hurt  to  the  Moors, 
[.■laying  many  of  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  town.  This  Martin 
Pelaez,  who  is  here  npoken  of,  did  the  Cid  make  a  right  good  knight 
of  a  cowardt  as  yc  bhatl  hear.  When  the  Cid  tirst  began  to  lay  siege  to 
the  City  of  Valencia,  this  Martin  Pelaez  came  unto  him :  he  was  a 
knight,  a  native  of  Santillance  in  Asturias,  a  hidalgo,  great  of  body  and 
strong  of  limb,  a  well-nude  man  and  of  goodly  semblance,  but  withal  a 
right  coward  at  heart,  which  he  had  shown  in  many  places  where  he 
I  vas  among  feats  of  arms.  And  the  Cid  was  sorry  when  he  came 
uato  him,  though  he  would  not  let  him  perceive  this ;  for  he  knew  he 
was  not  lit  to  be  of  his  company.  Howbeit,  he  thought  that  since  he 
W8«  come,  he  would  make  him  brave  whether  he  would  or  not.  And 
when  the  Cid  began  10  war  upon  the  town,  and  sent  parties  against  it 
twice  and  ihrice  a  day,  as  ye  hare  heard,  for  the  Cid  was  always  upon 
the  alert,  there  was  fighting  and  tourneying  every  day.  One  day  it 
fell  out  that  the  Cid  and  his  kinsmen  and  friends  and  vassals  were 
engaged  in  a  great  encounter,  and  this  Martin  Pelaez  was  well  armed  ; 
and  when  he  aaw  that  the  Moors  and  Christians  were  at  )t»  he  fled 
and  betook  himself  to  his  lodging,  and  there  hid  himself  till  the  Cid 
returned  to  dinner.  And  the  Cid  saw  what  Martin  Pelaez  did,  and 
when  he  had  conquered  the  Moors,  he  returned  to  his  lodging  to  dinner. 
Now  it  wa&  the  custom  of  the  Cid  to  eat  at  a  high  table,  seated  on 
his  bench  at  the  head.  And  Don  Alvar  Fannez  and  Pero  Bermudez 
and  other  precious  knights  ate  in  another  part,  at  high  ubles  full 
honourably,  and  none  other  knights  whatsoever  dared  to  uke  their 
seats  with  them,  unless  they  were  such  as  deserved  to  be  there ;  and 
the  others  who  were  not  so  approved  in  arms  ate  upon  ettradaj,  at 
*  It  hat  bcea  tuggetted  whether  ibii  pbrue  '  inialted  *  it  not  too  modem. 
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tables  with  cushions.  This  was  the  order  in  the  house  of  the  Ctd, 
and  every  one  knew  the  place  where  he  was  to  sit  at  meat,  and  every 
one  strove  all  lie  could  to  gain  the  honour  of  sitting  to  eat  at  the  table 
of  Don  Ahrar  Fannez  and  his  companions,  by  strenuously  behaving 
himself  in  all  feats  of  armit;  and  thus  the  honour  of  the  Cid  was 
advanced.  This  Martin  Pelaez,  thinking  that  none  had  seen  his  bad- 
ness, washed  his  hands  in  turn  with  the  other  knights,  and  would 
have  taken  his  place  among  them.  And  the  Cid  went  unto  him  and 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  You  are  not  such  a  one  as  deserves  to 
sit  with  these,  for  they  are  worth  more  than  you  or  than  me,  but  I 
will  have  you  with  me;  and  he  seated  him  with  himself  at  table. 
And  he,  for  lack  of  understanding,  thought  that  the  Cid  did  this  to 
honour  him  above  all  the  others.  On  the  morrow  the  Cid  and  fats 
company  rode  towards  Valencia,  and  the  Moors  came  out  to  the 
tourney ;  and  Martin  Pelaez  went  out  well  armed,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  who  charged  the  Moors,  and  when  he  was  in  among  them  he 
ramed  the  reins,  and  went  back  to  his  lodging ;  and  the  Cid  cook 
heed  to  all  that  he  did,  and  saw  that  though  he  bad  done  badly,  he| 
had  done  better  than  tlie  first  day.  And  when  the  Cid  had  driv 
the  Moors  into  the  town,  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  as  he  sate' 
down  to  meat,  he  took  this  Martin  Pelaez  by  the  hand,  and  seated  him 
with  himself,  and  bade  him  cat  \vith  him  in  the  same  dish,  for  he  had 
deserved  more  that  day  than  he  had  the  first.  And  the  knight  gave 
heed  to  that  saying,  and  was  abashed  ;  howbeit,  he  did  as  the  Cid 
commanded  him  :  and  after  he  had  dined,  he  went  to  his  lodging  and 
began  to  think  upon  what  the  Cid  had  said  unto  him,  and  perceived  that 
he  had  seen  all  the  baseness  which  he  had  done ;  and  then  he  under- 
stood that  for  this  cause  he  would  not  let  him  sit  at  board  with  the 
other  knights  who  were  precious  in  arras,  but  had  seated  him  with 
himself,  more  to  affront  him  than  to  do  him  honour,  for  there  were 
other  knights  there  better  than  he,  and  he  did  not  show  them  tliat 
honour.  Then  resolved  he  in  his  heart  to  do  better  than  he  had  done 
hitherto.  Another  day  the  Cid  and  his  company  and  Martin  Petaez 
rode  towards  Valencia,  and  the  Moors  came  out  to  the  tourney  full 
resolutely,  and  Martin  Pelaez  was  among  the  6r8t,  and  charged  them 
right  boldly  ;  and  he  smote  down  and  slew  presently  a  good  knight, 
and  he  lost  there  all  the  bad  fear  which  he  had  had,  and  was  that  day 
one  of  the  best  knights  there :  and  as  long  as  the  tourney  lasted,  there 
he  remained  fighting  and  staying  and  overthrowing  the  Moors,  till 
they  were  driven  within  the  gates,  in  such  manner  that  the  Moors 
marvelled  at  him,  and  asked  where  that  Devil  came  from,  for  they  had 
never  seen  him  before.  And  the  Cid  was  in  a  place  where  he  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on,  and  he  ^ve  good  heed  to  him,  and  had 
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great  pleaiure  in  beholding  him,  to  see  how  well  he  had  forgotten  the 
great  fear  which  he  was  wont  to  hare.  And  when  the  Moors  were 
shut  up  within  the  tount  the  Cid  and  all  his  people  returned  to  their 
lodging,  and  Martin  Pelacz  full  leisurely  and  quietly  went  to  his 
lodging  also,  like  a  good  knight.  And  when  it  was  the  hour  of  eating, 
the  Cid  waited  for  Martin  Pelaez,  and  when  he  came  and  they 
had  washed,  the  Cid  took  htm  by  the  hand,  and  said.  My  friend,  you 
are  not  such  a  one  as  deserves  to  sit  with  me  henceforth,  but  sit  you 
here  with  Don  Alvar  Fannez,  and  with  these  other  good  knights,  for 
the  good  feats  which  you  have  done  this  day  have  made  you  a  com* 
panion  for  them ;  and  from  the  day  forward  he  was  placed  in  the 
company  of  the  good/ — p.  199. 

*  There  was  a  lion  in  the  house  of  the  Cid,  who  had  grown  a  large 
one,  and  strong,  and  was  full  nimble ;  three  men  had  the  keeping  of 
this  lion,  and  they  kept  him  in  a  den  which  was  in  a  court-yard,  high 
up  in  the  palace ;  and  when  they  cleansed  the  court,  they  were  wont 
to  shut  him  up  in  his  den,  and  afterwards  to  open  the  door  that  he 
might  come  out  and  eat :  the  Cid  kept  him  for  his  pastime,  that  he 
mij;ht  take  pleasure  with  him  when  he  was  minded  so  to  do.  Now  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Cid  to  dine  every  day  with  his  company,  and 
after  he  had  dined,  he  was  wont  to  sleep  awhile  upon  his  seat.  And 
one  day  when  he  had  dined,  there  came  a  man  and  told  him  that  a 
great  fleet  was  arrived  in  the  port  of  Valencia,  wherein  there  was  a 
great  power  of  the  Moors,  whom  King  Bucar  had  brought  over,  the 
sons  of  the  Miramamolin  of  Morocco.  And  when  the  Cid  heard 
this,  his  heart  rejoiced  and  he  was  glad,  for  it  was  nigh  three  years 
since  he  had  had  a  battle  with  the  Moors.  Incontinently  he  ordered 
a  signal  to  be  made,  that  all  the  honourable  men  who  were  in  the  city 
should  assemble  together.  And  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  the 
Alcazar,  and  his  sons-in-law  with  them,  the  Cid  told  them  the  news, 
and  took  counsel  with  them  in  what  manner  they  shotild  go  out  against 
this  great  power  of  the  Moors.  And  when  they  had  taken  counsel, 
the  Cid  went  to  sleep  upon  his  seat,  and  the  Infantes  and  the  others 
sate  playing  at  tables  and  chess.  Now  at  this  time  the  men  who  were 
keepers  of  the  lion  were  cleaning  out  the  court,  and  when  they  heard 
the  cry  that  the  Moors  were  coming,  they  opened  the  den,  and  came 
down  into  the  palace  where  the  Cid  was,  and  left  the  door  of  the 
court  open.  And  when  the  lion  had  ate  hia  meat,  and  saw  that  the 
door  was  open,  he  went  out  of  the  court  and  came  down  into  the 
palace  even  into  the  hall  where  they  all  were :  and  when  they  who 
were  there  saw  him,  there  was  a  great  stir  among  them  :  but  the  Infantes 
of  Carrion  showed  greater  cowardice  than  all  the  rest.     Ferrando 
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Gonzalez  having  no  flhame,  neither  for  the  Cid  nor  for  ihe  others  who 
were  present,  crept  under  the  seat  whereon  the  Cid  was  aleeptng,  and 
in  his  haste  he  burst  his  mantle  and  hia  doublet  also  at  the  shoulders. 
And  Diego  Gonz.-i1ez,  the  other,  ran  to  a  postern  door,  crying,  I 
shall  never  see  Carrion  again  !  This  door  opened  upon  a  courtyard, 
where  there  was  a  wine-press,  and  he  jumped  out,  and  by  reason  of  the 
great  height  could  not  keep  his  feet,  but  fell  among  the  lees  and 
defiled  himself  therewith.  And  all  the  others  who  were  in  the  halt 
wrapt  their  cloaks  around  their  arras,  and  stood  round  about  the  seat 
whereon  the  Cid  was  sleeping,  that  they  might  defend  him.  The 
noise  which  they  made  awakened  the  Cid,  and  he  saw  the  lion  coming 
towards  him,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and  said.  What  is  this  ?  .  .  . 
and  the  liun  hearing  his  voice  stood  still :  and  he  rose  up  and  took  him 
by  the  mane,  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentle  mastiff,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  court  where  he  was  before,  and  ordered  his  keepers  to  look  better 
to  him  for  the  time  to  come.  And  when  he  had  done  this,  he 
returned  to  the  hall  and  took  his  seat  again ;  and  all  they  who  beheld 
it  were  greatly  astonished.' — p.  251. 

The  presence  of  mind,  the  manly  confidence,  the  faith  in  virtue,  the 
lofty  bearing  and  picturesque  circunifitanccs  in  all  these  stories,  are  as 
fine  as  any  thing  can  well  be  imagined. — The  last  of  them  puts  me  in 
mind,  that  that  heroic  little  gentleman^  Mr.  Kcan,  who  is  a  Cid  too  in 
his  way,  keeps  a  lion  'for  his  pastime,  that  he  may  take  pleasure  with 
him  when  he  is  minded  so  to  do.'  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  American 
Hon,  a  pumah,  a  sort  of  a  great  dog.  But  still  it  shews  the  nature  of 
the  nun,  and  the  spirited  turn  of  his  genius.  Courage  is  the  great 
secret  of  his  success.  His  acting  is,  if  not  classical,  heroical.  To 
dare  and  to  do  are  with  him  the  same  thing.  '  Masterlcss  passion 
sways  him  Co  the  mood  of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.'  He  may  be  some- 
times wrong,  but  he  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  does  not  betray  himself 
by  paltry  doubts  and  fears.  He  takes  the  lion  by  the  mane.  He 
gains  all  by  hazarding  all.  He  throws  himself  into  the  breach,  and 
fights  his  way  through  as  well  as  he  can.  He  leaves  all  to  his  feelings, 
and  goes  where  they  lead  him ;  and  he  tinds  his  account  in  this 
method,  and  brings  rich  ventures  home. 

In  reading  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  Spanish  author,  it  teems 
that  in  those  times  killing  was  no  murder.  Slaughter  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  THl-  blood  of  Moors  and  Christians  flows  through  the 
page  as  so  much  water.  The  proverb  uppermost  in  their  minds  wa«, 
that  a  man  could  die  but  once,  and  tlie  inference  seemed  to  be,  the 
sooner  the  better.  In  these  more  secure  and  civilized  times  (individu- 
ally and  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves)  we  are  more  chary  of 
our  lives.     We  are  (ordinarily)  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  *  the  shot 
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of  accident  and  dan  of  chance';  and  grow  indolent,  tender,  and 
cfTcminare  in  our  nouons  and  habits,  books  do  not  make  men 
valiant, — not  even  the  reading  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid.  The  police 
look  after  all  breaches  of  the  peace  and  resorts  of  suspicious  characters, 
80  that  we  need  not  buckle  on  our  armour  to  go  to  the  succour  of  di». 
tressed  damsels,  or  to  give  battle  to  giants  and  enchanters.  Instead  of 
killing  some  fourteen  before  breakfast,  like  Hotspur,  we  are  contented 
to  read  of  these  things  in  the  newspapers,  or  to  sec  ihcm  performed 
on  the  stage.  We  enjoy  all  the  dramatic  interest  of  such  scenes, 
without  the  tragic  results.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  Angely  rode  like  a 
madman  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  when  from  the  barricades  he 
saw  the  Prussians  advancing.  Wc  love,  fight,  and  are  slain  by  proxy 
— live  over  the  adventures  of  a  hundred  heroes  and  die  their  deaths — 
and  the  next  day  are  as  well  as  ever,  and  ready  to  begin  again.  This 
is  a  gaining  concern,  and  an  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
risking  life  and  limb  in  good  earnest,  as  a  cure  for  ennui.  It  is  a  bad 
speculation  to  come  to  an  untimely  end  by  way  of  killing  time.  Now, 
like  the  heroic  personages  in  Tom  ThumB.,  we  spread  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  prepare  our  final  catastrophe,  and  act  the  sentiment  of 
death  with  all  the  impunity  to  be  desired.  Men,  the  more  they  cultivate 
their  intellect,  become  more  careful  of  their  persons.  They  would 
like  to  think,  to  read,  to  dream  on  for  ever,  without  being  liable  to 
any  worldly  annoyance.  *  Be  mine  to  read  eternal  new  romances,  of 
Marivaux  and  Crehillon,'  cries  the  insatiable  adept  in  this  school. 
Art  is  long,  and  iliey  think  it  hard  that  life  should  be  so  short. 
Their  existence  has  Iwen  chiefly  theatrical,  ideal,  -a  tragedy  rehearsed 
in  print — why  should  it  receive  its  denouement  in  their  proper  persons, 
in  corpore  vi/H- — In  another  point  of  view,  sedentary,  studious 
people  live  in  a  world  of  thought — in  a  world  out  of  themselves — and 
are  not  very  well  prepared  to  bcuffle  in  this.  They  lose  the  sense  of 
personal  honour  on  cjuestions  of  more  general  interest,  and  are  not 
inclined  to  individual  sacrifices  that  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  cause 
of  letters.  They  do  not  see  how  any  speculative  truth  can  be  proved 
by  their  being  run  through  the  body ;  nor  docs  your  giving  them  the 
lie  alter  the  state  of  any  one  of  the  great  leading  questions  in  policy, 
morals,  or  criticism.  Philosophers  might  claim  the  privileges  of 
divines  for  many  good  reasons ;  among  these,  according  to  Spenser, 
exemption  from  worldly  care  and  peril  was  not  the  least  in  monkish 
lore : 

'  From  worWly  care  himself  he  did  evloine, 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exerciie: 
For  every  work  he  challenged  essoine. 
Fur  contemplation-sake. 
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Mental  courage  is  the  only  courage  I  pretend  to.  I  dare  venture  an 
opinion  where  lew  «lte  would,  particularly  if  I  think  it  right.  I  have 
retracted  few  of  my  positions.  Whether  this  arises  from  obstinacy  or 
strength,  or  inditfcrencc  to  the  opinions  of  othersj  I  know  not.  In 
little  else  I  hare  the  spirit  of  martyrdom :  but  I  would  give  up  any 
thing  sooner  than  an  abstract  proposition. 
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Tk€  Extmintr,'\  \Jm{j  1 1,  1834. 

Mr.  Canking  wa«  the  cleverest  boy  at  Eton:  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
cleverest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
sense  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  *  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man.'  He  has  grown  up  entirely  out  of  what  he  then  was. 
He  has  merely  ingrafted  a  set  of  Parliamentary  phrases  and  the 
technicalities  of  debate  on  the  themes  and  »chool-exercises  he  was  set 
to  compose  when  a  boy.  Nor  has  he  ever  escaped  from  the  trammels 
imposed  on  youthful  genius:  he  has  never  assumed  a  manly  independ- 
ence of  mind.  He  has  been  all  his  life  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  a 
speech  at  the  nod  of  a  Minister,  as  he  used  to  get  up  a  thesis  under 
the  direction  of  his  school-master.  The  malier  is  nothing  ;  the  only 
(question  is,  how  he  shall  express  himself.  The  consequence  has  been 
as  might  be  expected.  Not  being  at  liberty  to  chusc  his  own  side  of 
the  question^  nor  to  look  abroad  into  the  world  for  original  (but 
perhaps  unwelcome)  observations,  nor  to  follow  up  a  strict  chain  of 
reasoning  into  its  unavoidable  consequences,  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  has  been  exhausted  in  an  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  style  and 
to  an  agreeable  and  imposing  selection  of  topics.  It  is  his  business 
and  his  inclination  to  embellish  what  is  trite,  to  gloss  over  what  is 
true,  to  vamp  up  some  feeble  sophism,  to  spread  the  colours  of  a 
meretricious  fancy  over  the  unexpected  exposure  of  some  dork 
intrigue,  some  glaring  iniquity — 

*Likc  as  the  sun-bumt  Indians  do  array 
Their  tawny  bodies  In  their  proudest  plight 
With  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight : 


As  those  same  plumes,  so  seemed  he  vain  and  light, 

That  by  his  gait  might  easily  appear; 

For  stiU  he  fared  as  danciug  in  delight, 

And  in  his  hands  a  windy  Ian  did  bear, 

That  in  the  idle  air  he  moved  still  here  and  there.' 
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His  reasoning  is  a  tissue  of  gliitering  sophistry  ;  his  laaguage  is  a 
cento  of  florid  common-places.  The  iimooch  monotODy  of  his  style  is 
iodced  as  much  borrowed,  is  as  little  his  own,  as  the  courtly  and  often 
fulsome  strain  of  his  sentiments.  He  has  no  steady  principles,  no 
strong  passions,  nothing  original,  masculine,  or  striking  in  thought  or 
expression.  There  is  a  feeble,  diffuse,  showy,  Asiatic  redundancy  in 
all  his  speeches — something  vapid,  something  second-hand  in  the 
whole  cast  of  his  mind.  The  light  that  proceeds  from  it  gleams  from 
ihe  mouldering  materials  of  corruption  :  the  Bowers  that  are  seen 
there,  gay  and  Haunting,  bloom  over  the  grave  of  humanity !— Mr. 
Canning  never,  by  any  chance,  reminds  one  of  the  [K>et  or  the  philo- 
sopher, of  the  admirer  of  nature,  or  even  the  man  of  the  world — be 
is  a  mere  House-of-Commons  man,  or,  since  he  was  transferred  there 
from  College,  appears  never  to  have  seen  or  thought  of  any  other 
place.  He  may  be  said  to  have  passed  his  life  in  making  and  learning 
CO  make  speeches.  All  other  objects  and  pursuits  seem  to  have  been 
quite  lost  upon  him.  He  has  overlooked  the  ordinary  objects  of 
nature,  the  familiar  interests  of  human  life,  as  beneath  his  notice' 
There  ts  no  allusion  in  any  of  his  speeches  to  anything  passing  out  of 
the  House,  or  not  to  be  found  in  the  classics.  Their  tone  is  quite 
Parliamentary — his  is  the  Dolphin  edition  of  Nature.  Not  an  image 
has  struck  his  eye,  not  an  incident  has  touched  his  heart,  any  farther 
than  it  could  be  got  up  for  rhetorical  and  stage  effect.  This  has  an 
ill  effect  upon  his  speeches: — it  gives  them  that  shining  and  bloated 
appearance  which  is  the  result  of  the  confined  and  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  House.  They  have  the  look  of  exotics,  of  artificial,  hot-house 
plants.  Their  glossiness,  their  luxuriance,  and  gorgeouaness  of  colour 
are  greater  than  their  strength  or  ttamina :  they  are  forced,  not  lasting, 
nor  will  they  bear  transplanting  from  the  rank  and  noxious  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  eloquence  that  artiBcial  flowers  do  to  real  ones—alike,  yet  not  the 
same,  without  vital  heat  or  the  power  of  reproduction,  printed, 
passionless,  specious  mockeries.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  the  growth  of 
truth,  of  nature,  and  feeling,  but  of  state  policy,  of  art,  and  praaice. 
To  deny  that  Mr.  Canning  has  arrived  to  a  great  perfection  (perhaps 
the  greatest)  in  the  manufacture  of  these  sort  of  riMim^ff-^/ur^^,  elegant, 
but  somewhat  tarnished,  imposing,  but  not  solid,  would,  we  think, 
■how  a  want  of  candour :  to  athrm  that  he  has  ever  done  anything 


*  Mr.  Cinning,  when  on  i  toor  lo  the  Lake*,  tlid  Mr.  WoHiworth  thr  hraoar 
of  paying  bim  a  viait.  Tbe  favour  was  duly  apprectatcd,  bat  quite  DQcjipected, 
Really,  we  do  not  know  any  one  so  little  capable  of  apprecUting  the  Lyritai 
Baltadi. 
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more  (in  his  serious  attempu)  wouldi  we  think,  show  an  eqaaJ 
of  taste  and  understanding.' 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Canning  gets  up  the  staple-commodity  of 
his  speeches  appears  to  be  this.  He  hears  an  obserratioa  oa  the 
excellence  of  the  English  Constitution,  or  on  the  dangers  of  Reform 
and  the  fickleness  and  headstrong  humours  of  the  people,  dropped  by 
some  Member  of  the  House,  or  he  meets  with  it  in  an  oldiDebate  io 
the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  in  Palcy's  Moral  and  Potitkal 
Philosophy,  which  our  accomplished  scholar  read,  of  course,  as  the 
esublished  text-book  at  the  Unirersity.  He  turns  it  in  hii  miod  :  by 
dint  of  memory  and  ingenuity  he  illustrates  it  by  the  application  of 
tome  well-known  and  well-authenticated  simile  at  hand,  such  u  '  the 
vnsel  of  the  state,'  ^  the  torrent  of  popular  fury,*  '  the  precipice  of 
reform,'  '  the  thunderbolt  of  war/  *  the  smile  of  peace,'  &c.  He 
improves  the  hint  by  the  help  of  a  little  play  upon  words  and  upon 
an  idle  fancy  into  an  allegory,  he  hooks  this  on  to  a  verbal  inference, 
which  takes  you  by  surprise,  equally  from  the  noTelty  of  the  premise* 
and  the  Batncxs  of  the  conclusion,  refers  to  a  passage  in  Cicero  in 
support  of  his  argument,  quotes  his  authority,  relieves  exhaosted 
attention  by  a  sounding  passage  from  Virgil,  'like  the  mom  risen  oo 
mid-noon,'  and  launches  the  whole  freight  of  wisdom,  wit,  learning, 
and  fancy,  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  where  it  floats  and 
glitters  amidst  the  mingled  curiosity  and  admiration  of  both  sidci  of 
the  House — 

•Scylla  heard. 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause.* 

Beneath  the  broad  and  gilded  chandelier  that  throws  its  light  upon 
*  the  nation's  Great  Diran,'  Mr.  Canning  piles  the  lofty  barangoe, 
high  over-arched  with  metaphor,  dazzling  with  epithets,  sparkling 
with  jests — cake  it  out  of  doors,  or  examine  it  by  the  light  of  common 
sense,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  paltry  string  of  sophisms  of  trite 
truisms,  and  sorry  buffooneries.  There  is  also  a  House-of-Commoos 
jargon  as  well  as  a  scholastic  pedantry  in  this  gentleman's  style  of 
oratory,  which  is  very  displeasing  to  ail  but  professional  ears.  *  The 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,'  and  'his  Honourable  and 
Gallant  Friend,'  are  trolled  over  the  tongue  of  the  Honourable 
Speaker,  *loud  as  .-i  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound,*  and  fill  up  the 
pauses  of  the  sense  or  the  gaps  in  the  logic  with  a  degree  of  burlesque 
telf-complaccncy  and  pompous  inanity.    Mr.  Canning  speaks  by  rote ; 

'  We  once  bcani  it  sslcl,  that  *Mr.  Csanmg  hid  the  most  etegant  mioH  linee 
Virgil.*  Bat  we  could  not  inent  to  this  rcmirk,  is  we  jutt  then  bippencd  to 
thiok  of  CUudc  Lomine. 
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'and  if  the  words  he  utters  become  the  mouth  and  round  a  period  well^ 
he  cares  littJe  how  cheaply  he  comes  by  them,  or  how  dear  they  cost 
the  country  !  Such  mechanic  helps  to  style  and  technical  flourishes 
and  trappings  of  upstart  self-importance  are,  howcreri  unworthy  of  the 
meanest  underling  of  office. 

There  is^  notwithstanding,  a  facility,  a  brilliancy*  and  an  elegance 
io  Mr.  Canning's  general  style,  always  graceful,  never  abrupt,  never 
meagre,  never  dry,  copious  without  confusion,  dignified  without 
atifrneaa,  perspicuous  yet  remote  from  common  life,  that  must  excite 
lorprise  in  an  extempore  spealter.  Mr.  Canning,  we  apprehend,  is  no/ 
■n  txtempore  speaker.  He  only  makes  set  speeches  on  set  occasions. 
He  indeed  books  them  in  as  answers  to  some  one  that  has  gone  before 
him  in  the  debate,  by  taking  up  and  commenting  on  a  single  sentence 
or  so,  but  he  immediately  recurs  to  some  old  and  favourite  topic, 
launches  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  or  mounts  upon  the  high  horst^ 
and  rides  it  to  the  end  of  the  chajHer.  He  never  (that  we  are  aware 
of)  grappled  with  a  powerful  antagonist,  overthrew  him  on  the  spot, 
or  contested  the  point  with  him  foot  to  foot.  Mr.  Canning's  replies 
are  evruionj.  He  indeed  made  a  capital  and  very  deservedly-admired 
reply  to  Sir  John  Coxe  Hippesley ;  but  Sir  John  had  given  notice  of 
all  his  motions  a  month  beforehand,  and  Mr.  Canning  had  only  to  lie 
in  ambush  for  him  with  a  whole  magazine  of  facta,  arguments,  allitera- 
tions, quotations,  jests,  and  squibs,  prepared  ready  to  explode  and 
blow  him  up  into  the  air  in  an  instant.  In  this  manner  he  contrives 
to  slip  into  the  debate  and  speak  to  the  question,  as  if  he  bad  lately 
entered  the  House  and  heard  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  stated 
for  the  first  lime  in  his  life.  He  has  conned  his  speeches  over  for  a 
week  or  a  month  previously,  but  he  gives  these  premeditated  edusions 
the  effect  of  witty  impromptus — the  spontaneous  ebullitions  of  the 
laughter  or  indignation  or  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  His 
manner  tells  this,  it  is  that  of  a  person  trying  to  recollect  a  speech, 
and  reciting  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  studied  gesture,  and  in  an 
emphatic  but  monotonous  and  somewhat  affected  tone  of  voice,  rather 
than  of  a  person  uttering  words  and  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to 
him  for  the  lirst  time,  and  hurried  away  by  an  involuntary  impulse, 
speaking  with  more  or  less  hesitation,  faster  or  slower,  and  with  more 
or  less  passion,  according  as  the  occasion  requires. 

Mr.  Canning  is  a  conventiomd  S{>eaker ;  he  is  an  of^'tona!  politician. 
He  has  a  ready  and  splendid  assortment  of  arguments  upon  all  ordinary 
questions :  he  takes  that  side  or  view  of  a  question  that  is  dictated  by 
his  vanity,  his  interest,  or  his  habits,  and  endeavours  to  make  the  best 
he  can  of  it.  Truth,  liberty,  justice,  humanity,  war  or  peace,  civiliza- 
tion or  barbarism,  arc  tilings  of  little  consequence,  except  for  him  to 
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make  ipe«ches  upon  them.  He  thiatu  ^the  worse  the  better  retson, 
if  he  can  onlv  make  it  appear  so  to  othen ;  asd  in  the  attempt  lo 
coofbuod  ana  mislead,  he  if  greatly  aadstcd  by  really  perceiriag  no 
difference  himself.  It  is  cot  what  a  thing  la,  but  what  he  can  say 
about  it,  that  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  and  why  should  he  be 
squeamish  or  hare  any  particular  choice,  since  his  words  are  all 
equally  fine,  and  delivered  with  equal  volubility  of  tongue  !  Hit 
balanced  periods  are  the  scale  *  that  makes  these  odds  all  even.'  Our 
Orator  does  not  coniiDe  himself  to  any  one  view  of  a  subject.  He 
does  not  blind  himself  by  any  dull  prejudice :  he  does  not  tte  himself 
down  to  any  pedantic  rules  or  abstraa  principle.  He  does  not  liiten 
implicitly  to  common  sense,  nor  does  he  follow  the  indepcndcot 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  No,  he  picks  and  chuses  among  ail 
these,  as  best  niits  his  purpose.  He  plucks  out  the  grey  hairs  of 
a  Question,  and  then  again  the  black.  He  shifts  his  position  ;  it  is  a 
rimMmd-titsj9t£m  with  him.  He  raouuts  sometimes  behind  prejudice, 
and  KHnctiroes  behind  reason.  He  is  now  with  the  wise,  and  then 
again  with  the  vulgar.  He  drivels,  or  he  raves.  He  is  now  wedded 
to  antiquity,  anon  there  is  no  innovation  too  startling  for  him.  At  one 
time  he  is  literal,  at  another  visionary  and  romantic.  At  one  dmc 
the  honour  of  the  country  sways  him,  at  another  its  interest.  Ooe 
moment  he  is  all  for  libert)*,  and  the  next  for  slavery.  First  we  are 
to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  dictate  and^domineer  over  the 
whole  world ;  and  then  wt  ue  to  creep  into  our'^ells  and  draw  in 
oar  horns ;  one  moment  resembling  Don  Quixote,  and  the  next 
playing  the  part  of  Sancho  Panza !  And  why  not  ?  All  these  are 
tones,  are  out  used  in  the  game  of  politics  are  colours  in  the  change- 
■Ue  coat  of  party,  are  dilemmas  in  casuistry,  are  pretexts  in  diplomacy ; 
and  Mr.  Canning  has  them  all  at  his  fingers'  ends.  What  is  there 
then  to  prevent  his  using  any  of  them  as  he  pleases  ?  Nothing  in  the 
worid  bat  fceiing  or  principle ;  and  as  Mr.  Canning  is  not  withheld 
by  tbete  from  nmning  his  heedless  career,  the  application  of  his 
ingenmty  and  eloquence  in  all  such  cases  is  per^ctly  arbitary,  *  quite 
^^ftwiy  as  Mr.  Liston  expresses  it.  A  wise  man  would  have  some 
•ettkd  opinion,  a  good  man  would  wish  well  to  some  cause,  a  modett 
man  wotud  be  afraid  to  act  without  feeling  sure  of  his  groood,  or  to 
show  an  utter  disregard  of  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Canning  has  the 
luckless  ambition  to  jday  o^  the  tricks  of  a  political  rope-dancer,  and 
he  chuses  to  do  it  on  the  nerves  of  hnmanicy  !  He  has  called  out 
for  war  during  thirty  years  without  ceasing,  *  like  importunate  Guinea 
fowls,  one  note  day  and  night ; '  be  has  made  the  House  and  the 
country  ring  with  his  vain  clamour,  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  is 
silent,  'quite  chopfallen.*     Like  Bottom  in  the  play,  *he  aggravates 
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his  Toice  like  a  sucking-dove ; '  '  he  roan  you  an  'twere  any  nightin- 
gale !  '  After  the  failure  of  Buonaparte's  Russian  expedition,  Mr. 
Canning  exclaimed  exuttingly,  and  with  a  daring  enthusiasm  that 
■eemed  to  come  from  the  heart,  that  ^  he  rejoiced  that  barbarism  had 
been  the  first  Co  resist  invasion,  since  it  showed  that  the  love  of 
national  independence  waA  an  instinctive  principle  in  every  country, 
superior  even  to  the  love  of  liberty.*  This  plea  served  its  turn  at  the 
time,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  it  last  year  when  the  French  invaded 
Spain.  In  the  war  to  restore  Ferdinand,  Mr.  Canning  echoed  with 
lungs  of  brass  the  roar  of  '  the  universal  Spanish  nation,'  and  the  words 
Liberty  and  Humanity  hung  like  music  on  his  tongue ;  but  when  the 
feeble  Monarch  was  restored,  and  trod  upon  the  necks  of  chose  who 
had  restored  him,  and  threw  down  the  mock-scaffold  of  the  Consti- 
tution  that  had  raised  him  once  more  to  the  throne,  we  heard  no 
more  of 'the  universal  Spanish  nation,*  of  Liberty  and  Humanity. 
When  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Manifestos  of  his  friends 
had  raised  the  power  of  France  to  a  gigantic  height  that  hung  like  a 
precipice  over  our  heads,  we  were  to  go  on,  and  fight  out  the  battle 
of  liberty  and  independence,  though  *  we  buried  ourselves  under  the 
ruins  of  the  civilized  world.'  When  a  monstrous  claim  that  threatens 
the  liberty  and  existence  of  the  civilized  world  is  openly  set  up  and 
acted  upon,  and  a  word  from  Mr.  Canning  would  arrest  its  progress 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving  with  obscene,  ghastly,  blood- 
stained strides,  he  courteously  and  with  great  condescension  reminds 
his  hearers  of  *  the  inimiublc  satire  of  Cervantes,'  that  there  is  a 
proverbial  expression  borrowed  from  it,  and  that  the  epithet  Quixotic 
would  be  eminently  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  if  she 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  at  the  present  juncture.  And 
yet  there  are  persons  who  persist  in  believing  that  Mr.  Canning  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  pivot  on  whose  oily  hinges  state  policy  turns 
easily  at  this  moment,  unheard,  unseen,  and  that  he  has  views  and 
feelings  of  his  own  that  are  a  pledge  for  his  integrity.  If  all  this  were 
fickleness,  caprice,  forgetful ness,  accident,  folly,  it  would  be  well  or 
would  not  much  signify  ;  wc  should  stand  a  chance  of  sometimes 
being  right,  sometimes  wrong ;  or  if  the  ostensible  motives  were  tlie 
real  ones,  they  would  balance  one  another.  At  one  time  we  should 
be  giving  a  lift  to  liberty,  at  another  we  should  be  advancing  our  own 
interests :  now  we  should  be  generous  to  others,  then  we  should  be 
just  to  ourselves,  but  always  wc  should  be  doing  something  or  other 
lit  to  be  done  and  to  be  named,  and  acting  up  to  one  or  other  of  Mr. 
Canning's  fine  pleas  of  religion,  morality,  or  social  order.  Is  that  the 
case  I  Nothing  was  said  for  twenty  years  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  as  the  objca  of  the  war.     Who  doubu  it  now  ?     This 
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cause  skulked  behind  the  throoe,  and  was  not  let  out  io  any  of  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches.  The  cloven  foot  was  concealed  by  so  much 
Baunting  oratory,  by  so  matiy  different  icings  and  piebald  patch-work 
liveries  of  ruinous  policy  or  perlidious  principle,  as  not  to  be  ^spected. 
This  is  what  makes  such  persons  as  Mr.  Canning  dangerous.  Cleret 
men  arc  the  tools  with  which  bad  men  work.  The  march  of  sophistry 
is  devious :  the  march  of  power  is  one.  Its  means,  its  tools,  its 
pretexts  are  various,  and  borrowed  like  the  hues  uf  the  camelioa  from 
any  object  that  happens  to  be  at  hand  :  its  object  is  ever  the  same, 
and  deadly  as  the  serpent's  fang.  It  moves  on  to  its  eixi  with  crested 
majesty,  erect,  silent,  with  eyes  sunk  and  fixed,  undiverted  by  fear, 
unabashed  by  shame,  and  puny  orators  and  patriot  mountebanks  play 
tricks  before  it  to  amuse  the  crowd,  till  it  crushes  the  world  in  its 
monstrous  folds.  There  is  one  word  about  which  nothing  has  been 
said  all  this  while  in  accounting  for  Mr.  Canning's  versatility  of 
mind  and  vast  resources  in  reasoning — it  is  the  word.  Legitimacy,  It 
is  the  key  with  which  you  *  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery/  It 
is  the  touchstone  by  which  all  his  other  elo<^uence  ia  to  be  tried,  and 
made  good  or  found  wanting.  It  is  the  casting-weight  in  the  scale  of 
sound  |>olicy,  or  that  makes  humanity  and  liberty  kick  the  beam.  It 
is  the  secret  of  the  Ayes  and  Noes :  it  accounts  for  the  Majorities 
and  Minorities.  It  weighs  down  all  other  considerations,  hides  all 
flaws,  makes  up  for  all  deficiencies,  removes  all  obstacles,  is  the  crown 
of  success,  and  makes  defeat  glorious.  It  has  all  the  power  of  the 
Crown  on  its  side,  and  all  the  madness  of  the  people.  All  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches  are  but  so  many  different  prriphrajes  for  this  one 
woid—Lrgitimacy.  It  is  the  foundation  of  his  magnanimity  and  the 
source  of  his  pusillanimity.  It  is  the  watch-word  equally  of  his 
oratory  or  his  silence.  It  is  the  principle  of  his  interference  and  of 
his  forbearance.  It  makes  him  move  forward,  or  retreat,  or  stand 
still.  With  this  word  rounded  closely  in  his  ear,  and  with  fifty 
evasions  for  it  in  his  mouth,  he  advances  boldly  to  'the  deliverance 
of  mankind  ' — into  the  hands  of  legitimate  kings,  but  can  do  nothing 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  power.  When  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  mankind  can  be  construed  to  mean  the  cause  of  kings  and  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  Mr.  Canning  is  a  virago  on  the  side  of 
humanity — when  they  mean  the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  reducing 
of  arbitrary  power  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  law,  his  patriotism 
and  humanity  f^ag,  and  he  is 

'  Of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  mud  !  ^ 

This  word  makes  his  tropes  and  figures  expand  and  blaze  out  like 

phosphorus,  or  *  freezes  his  spirits  up  like  fish  in  a  pond.'     It  smites 
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with  its  pctrtfic  mace,  it  deadens  with  its  torpedo  touchi  the  Minister, 
the  Parliament,  the  people,  and  makes  this  vast,  free,  enlightened, 
and  enterprisiDg  country  a  body  without  a  soul,  an  inert  mass,  tike 
the  hulks  of  our  men  of  war,  which  Mr.  Canning  saw  acd  described 
BO  well  at  Plymouth.  It  is  the  same  word,  that  aoDounciag  the  pro- 
fanation of  *  the  golden  round  tfiut  binds  the  hollow  temples  of  a  king ' 
by  unhallowed  hands,  would  fill  their  sails,  and  hurl  their  thunders  on 
rebel  shores.  It  denounces  war,  it  whispers  peace.  It  ia  echoed  by 
the  groans  of  the  nations,  is  sanctiBed  by  their  blood,  bought  with 
their  treasure.  It  is  tliis  that  fdla  the  time-rent  towers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion with  tears  and  piercing  cries ;  and  owing  to  this,  Maazotti  shrieks 
in  Italian  dungeons,  while  Mr.  Canning  soothes  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  soft  accents  of  liberty  and  peace !  In  fine, 
Mr.  Canning's  success  as  an  orator,  and  the  sp.-ice  he  occupies  in  the 
public  mind,  are  strong  indications  o(  the  Genius  of  the  Age,  in 
which  words  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  things,  'and  to  call  evil 
good  and  good  evil,'  is  thought  the  mark  of  a  superior  and  happy 
spirit.  An  accomplished  statesman  in  our  day  is  one  who  extols  the 
Constitution  and  violates  it— who  talks  about  religion  and  social 
order,  and  means  Blavery  and  superstition.  The  Whigs  are  always 
remindiag  the  reigning  family  of  the  prmcipJes  that  raised  th^m  to  the 
throne — the  Tones  labour  as  hard  to  substitute  those  that  wi//  keep 
them  there.  There  is  a  dilemma  here,  which  is  not  easily  got  over  ; 
and  to  solve  the  ditficulty  and  reconcile  the  contradiction,  was  the 
great  problem  of  the  late  King's  reign.  The  doubtful  lubricity  of 
Mr.  Canning's  style  was  one  of  the  rollers  by  which  the  transition 
was  effected,  and  Legitimacy  shown  to  be  a  middle  term  between 
Sivine  right  and  the  choice  of  the  people^  compatible  with  both,  and 
convertible  into  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  or  pleasure  of 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Canning  docs  not  disgrace  his  pretensions  on  other 
questions.  He  is  a  sophist  by  profession,  a  palliator  of  every  powerfid 
and  prolitable  abuse.  His  shumiog,  tritling  speeches  on  Reform  are 
well-known.  He  sometimes  adds  the  petulance  of  the  schoolboy  to 
his  stock  of  worn-out  invention ;  though  his  unfeeling  taunt  on  the 

*  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden,'  met  with  a  reception  which  will  make 
him  cautious  how  he  tampers  again  with  human  infirmity  and  individual 
suffering,  as  the  subject  of  ribald  jests  and  profligate  alliteration. 

The  thing  in  which  Mr.  Canning  excels  most  is  wit ;  and  his  wit 
is  confined  to  parody.  The  Rejected  Addretses  have  been  much  and 
deservedly  admired ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  parodies  in  them,  how- 
ever ingenious  or  ludicrous,  are  to  be  compared  with  those  in  the 

*  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Ja£obiny  and  some  of  the  very  best  of  these  are 
by  Mr.  Canning.     Among  others  arc,  we  believe,  the  German  Play^ 
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and  the  imitation  of  Mr,  Southey's  Saffihut.  Mudi  as  we  admire, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Canning's  exccllcfice  in  this  departmcnL 
Real,  original  wit,  he  has  none ;  for  that  implies  senie  and  feeUng, 
and  an  insight  into  the  real  diiferrnccB  of  things  ;  but  from  a  want  of 
Eympathy  with  anything  but  forms  and  commm-piacctf  he  can  easily  let 
down  the  sense  of  others  so  as  to  make  nwuente  of  it.  He  has  no 
enthusiasm  or  sensibility  to  make  him  overlook  the  meanoeM  of  a 
subject,  or  a  little  irregularity  in  the  treatment  of  it,  from  the  interest 
it  excites :  to  a  mind  tike  his,  the  serious  and  atfecting  is  a  kind  of 
natural  burlesque.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  for  htm  to  be  struck  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  romantic  or  singular  in  any  way,  to  whom  every 
thing  out  of  the  beaten  track  is  absurd  ;  and  *  to  turn  what  is  serioos 
into  farce '  by  transferring  the  same  expressioni  to  perfectly  indifferciit 
and  therefore  contemptible  subjects.  To  make  any  description  or 
sentiment  ludicrous,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  away  all  feeling  from 
it:  the  ludicrous  is  ready-made  to  Mr.  Canning's  hands.  The  poetry, 
the  heart-felt  interest  of  every  thing  escapes  through  bis  appreheonon, 
like  a  snake  out  of  its  skin,  and  leaves  the  slough  of  parody  behind  iu 
Any  thing  more  light  or  worthleu  cannot  well  be  imagined.^ 

'  Wc  tuve  Slid  notlunc  here  of  tbe  impiety  of  Mr.  CUnning*s  parortiei,  tltos(li 
■  (rest  dnl  hi»  beca  uid  of  the  impiety  of  Mr.  Hooe'i,  which  unfortututcljr 
hippeD  to  be  oo  the  other  •i'lc  of  ihc  ({oeation.  It  i>  true  that  mt  mam  m^  atal  t 
JUru  iMmtr  tJkam  tmeirr  tarn  loot  ovtr  m  htAgt,  Mr.  Hone  ii  not  I  Cibinet  Minictef , 
sad  therefore  ti  not  lUowcd  to  tike  libertin  with  tbe  Litargy.  It  is  to  so  porpoK 
to  nr^e  that  Mr.  Hone  ia  a  very  good-oaturrd  mjo,  that  be  ii  mild  and  iooffientive 
in  hit  minnen,  that  he  it  utterly  void  of  fuilCf  with  a  frcat  deal  of  sincere  piety, 
ind  that  hia  greateit  vice  il  that  be  is  food  of  a  joke,  and  given  to  bbck-lecter 
reading.  The  aniwer  ij — *  But  he  hat  written  piro^ics' — an>}  it  is  to  oo  parpOK 
to  reply — So  hii  Mr.  Caaning  !  He  t>a  Cabinet  Minifter,aDd  therefore  iocapable 
of  any  thing  ral^r  or  profane.  One  wonld  think  that  the  triumphaot  ^jueatioD 
put  by  Mr.  Hnoe  to  hit  Jury,  *  Whether  Mr.  Jekyll'i  Parody  on  Black-eyed  Saaao 
was  meant  to  ridicule  Sir  Willam  Curtis  or  the  Ballad  of  Blsck>eyed  Satan? * 
would  have  put  an  end  forever  to  the  cant  oo  this  nibject,tf  rcaaon  coald  pat  an  end 
to  cant  on  any  nb}ect.  The  fate  of  different  men  ia  nriout.  Mr,  Canning,  who 
hat  ill  bit  life  been  Jefeoding  the  mott  odtow  and  miichicvout  men  and  meaiuret, 
patara,  on  that  very  accoont,  for  a  moat  amiibk  cbaneter  and  an  accomplithed 
f tatctman.  Mr.  Hone,  who  defended  himaelf  afabut  a  charge  of  blatphcmy  for  a 
parody  on  the  Ciwi  Str^iee  of  which  Mr,  Canning  had  fnratthed  him  with 
a  precedent,  rote  from  tbe  aluck  by  tbe  force  of  good-oaCnre,  and  by  that  ooblc 
tpirit  of  freedom  and  honctty  in  which  to  be  anjustly  accoicd  n  to  be  toperior  to 
all  fcar«  and  to  apeak  truth  ia  to  be  cloqveat — Init  that  he  did  not  laffer  himteU  Co 
be  crvthcd  to  atoms,  and  made  a  wDling  tacrifice  to  the  prejudice,  talent,  and 
authority  arrayed  apinat  him,  it  a  miltaDce  to  the  opisiooi  of  the  world  and  the 
insolcQCe  of  power,  that  can  never  be  overlooked  or  forgivea. 
*  A  wit  'a  a  feather,  and  a  chief  *■  a  rod  : 
An  boaeat  man  **  the  noblevt  work  of  God  I* 
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Vetun  Grey  is  dedicated  to  the  Best  aad  Greatest  ofmcD,  as  if  the 
Illustrious  Person  who  will  take  this  compliment  to  himaclf  approTed 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  it.  Are  ushers  odious  to  the  Best  and 
Greatest  of  men  ?  Does  he  hate  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  and 
■corn  all  those  beyond  Temple-bar  ?  Is  he  King  only  of  the  Dandies, 
aod  Monarch  of  the  West?  We  scarcely  bcliere  it.  This  volume 
with  its  irapcrtincDl  dedication  is  no  more  expressiTe  of  die  sentiments 
of  his  heart  than  the  jiajfrian  CaUcbijmy  dedicated  in  like  mannert 
would  be  charactcrislic  of  the  principles  of  his  reign.  Oh !  Mr. 
Grey,  you  should  have  been  more  humble — you  should  have  inscribed 
your  work  to  the  bcst-<lres«cd  Man  in  his  Majesty's  dominions — or  to 
Jack  Ketch. 

It  was  formerly  understood  to  be  the  business  of  literature  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge  and  feeling;  to  direct  the  mind's 
eye  beyond  the  present  moment  and  the  present  object ;  to  plunge  us 
ID  the  world  of^  romance,  to  connect  different  languages,  manners, 
times  together  ;  to  wean  us  from  the  grossoess  of  sense,  the  illusions  of 
■elf-love  ; — by  the  aid  of  imagination,  to  place  us  in  the  situations  of 
others  and  enable  us  to  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  strikes  them  ;  and 
to  make  books  the  faithful  witnesses  and  interpreters  of  nature  and  the 
human  heart.  Of  late,  instead  of  this  liberal  aiul  useful  tendency,  it 
has  taken  a  narrower  and  more  superficial  tone.  AU  that  we  learn 
from  it  is  the  servility,  egotism,  and  upstart  pretensions  of  the  writers. 
Instead  of  transporting  you  to  faery-land  or  into  the  midtUe  ages,  you 
take  a  turn  down  Bond  Street  or  go  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance 
at  Almack's.  You  have  no  new  inlet  to  thought  or  feeling  opened  to 
you;  but  the  passing  object,  the  topic  of  the  day  (however  insipid  or 
repulsive)  is  served  up  to  you  with  a  self-sufficient  air,  as  if  you  had 
not  already  had  enough  of  it.  You  dip  into  an  Essay  or  a  Novel, 
and  may  fancy  yourself  reading  a  collection  of  quack  or  fashionable 
advertisements : — Macassar  Oil,  Eau  de  Cologne,  Hock  and  Seltzer 
Water,  Otto  of  Roses,  Pomade  Divine  glance  through  the  page  in 
inextricable  confusion,  and  make  your  head  giddy.  Far  from 
extending  your  sympathieti,  they  are  narrowed  to  a  single  poin%  the 
admiration  of  the  folly,  caprice,  insolence,  and  affectation  of  a  certain 
class; — so  that  with  the  exception  of  people  who  ride  in  their 
carriages,  you  are  taught  to  look  down  upon  the  rest  of  the  species 
with  indinerence,  abhorrence,  or  contempt.  A  school-master  in  a 
Uack  coat  is  a  monster — a  tradesman  and   his  wife  who  eat  cold 
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RiattoD  and  pickled  cabbage  are  vrctcbct  to  be  himtcd  out  of  society. 
That  i*  the  rod  and  moral  of  it :  it  ia  pan  aad  parcel  of  a  ffitem. 
The  Dantfy  Schooi  give  the  finUhiog  touch  to  the  pnodplea  of 
patenui  goTcmmenc.  FirM  come*  the  politicaJ  fycophant,  aod  makei 
the  people  over  to  their  rulen  as  a  pfoperty  in  perpetuity ;  but  lAwn 
they  are  to  be  haodlcd  tenderly,  and  need  Dot  complaio,  sioce  the 
•orereign  it  the  father  of  bit  ]<eopIe,  aod  we  are  to  be  all  one  family 
of  loTc*  So  My*  the  jltutrian  CaUthiim,  Then  comet  the  literary 
vycophant  to  finish  what  the  other  had  begun ;  and  the  poor  fooU  oif 
people  having  been  canght  in  the  trap  of  plausible  profeinone,  be 
takei  off  the  mask  oi  paternity y  trratt  thrm  as  ofaditfercDt  species 
instead  of  mcmbcri  of  the  lame  family,  loads  them  with  obloquy  and 
insult,  and  laughs  at  the  very  idea  of  any  fellow  feeling  «-ith  or  con- 
aideratioQ  towards  them,  as  the  height  of  bod  taste,  weakness,  and 
vulgarity.  So  say  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  and  the  author  of  ytvian 
Grey.  So  layt  not  Sir  Walter,  liver  while  you  live,  go  to  a  man 
of  genius  in  preference  to  a  dunce ;  for  let  hit  prejudices  or  his  party 
be  what  they  may,  there  is  still  a  saving  grace  about  htm,  for  he 
htmself  has  something  cite  to  trust  to  besides  his  subserviency  to 
greatneu  to  raise  him  from  insignificance.  He  takes  you  and  places 
you  in  a  cotuge  or  a  cavrm,  and  makes  you  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in  it,  for  you  feel  all  that  iu  inmates  feel.  The  DanHy  SehwAx^W  you 
all  that  a  dandy  would  feel  in  such  circumstances,  viz.  that  he  was  not 
in  a  drawing-room  or  at  Long's.  Or  if  he  docs  forfeit  his  character 
for  a  moment,  he  at  most  bnogs  himself  to  patronise  humanity,  con- 
descends to  the  accidents  of  common  life,  touches  the  pathetic  with 
hit  pen  as  if  it  were  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  while  he  just  deigns  to 
notice  the  existence  or  endure  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
indemnifies  hit  vanity  by  snatching  a  conscious  glance  at  his  own 
person  and  perfections.  Whatever  is  going  on,  he  himself  is  the  hero 
of  the  scene;  the  distress  f  however  excruciating)  derives  its  chief 
claim  to  attention  firom  the  singular  circumstance  of  his  being  present; 
and  he  manages  the  whole  like  a  piece  of  private  theatricals  with  an  air 
of  the  most  absolute  nonchalance  and  decorum.  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  is  turned  into  a  butt  and  bye-word,  or  like  Mr.  Martin's  bill  for 
humanity  to  animals,  is  a  pure  voluntary,  a  caprice  of  effeminate 
sensibility  :  the  great  business  of  life  is  a  kind  of  masquerade  or 
melo-drame  got  up  for  effect  and  by  particular  desire  of  the  Great. 
We  toon  grow  tired  of  nature  so  treated,  and  arc  glad  to  turn  to  the 
follies  and  fojijwrics  of  high  life,  into  which  the  writer  enters  with 
more  relish,  and  where  he  finds  himself  more  at  home.  So  Mr. 
Crokcr  (in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons]  does  not  know 
where  Bloomsbury  Square  is  :  thus  affecting  to  level  all  the  houses  in 
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tiic  metropolis  tbat  are  not  at  the  court-cod,  and  learing  them 
tcnaDilesa  by  a  paltry  sneer,  as  tfa  plague  had  visited  them.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  his  proteges  and  understrappers  oat  of  doors  should  echo 
this  official  impertinence — draw  the  line  still  closer  between  the  East 
aod  West-end — arrest  a  stray  sentiment  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
relegate  elegance  to  a  raahionablc  square — annihilate  all  other  enjoy- 
ments, all  other  pretensions  but  those  of  their  employer »— reduce  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  a  cypher,  and  make  all  but  a  few  pampered 
farouritcs  of  fortune  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  contemptible  to 
one  another.  The  reader's  mind  is  so  varnished  over  with  anectatioa 
tbat  not  an  avenue  to  truth  or  feeling  is  left  opeor  and  it  is  stilled  for 
want  of  breath.  Send  these  people  across  the  Channel  who  make 
Bttch  0  fuss  about  the  East  and  West-end,  and  do  one  can  iiod  out  the 
difference. 1  The  English  are  not  a  nation  of  dandies  ;  nor  can  John 
Bull  afford  (whatever  the  panders  to  fashion  and  admirers  of  courtly 
graces  may  say  to  the  contrary)  to  rest  all  his  pretensions  upon  that. 
He  must  descend  to  a  broader  and  more  manly  level  to  keep  his 
grouod  at  all.  Those  who  would  persuade  him  to  buitd  up  his 
fame  on  froggcd  coats  or  on  the  embellishments  of  a  snuif-box,  he 
should  scatter  with  one  loud  roar  of  indignation  and  trample  into 
the  earth  like  grasshoppers,  as  making  not  only  a  beast  but  an  aw 
of  him. 

A  writer  of  this  accomplished  stajnp,  comes  forward  to  teU  yoU| 
not  how  his  hero  feels  on  any  occasion,  fur  he  is  above  that,  but  how 
he  was  dressed,  and  makes  him  a  mere  lay-figure  of  fashion  with  a 
few  pert,  current  phrases  in  his  mouth.  The  Sir  Sedlcy  Clarendels 
and  Meadowses  of  a  former  age  are  become  the  real  line  gentlemen  of 
this.  Then  he  gives  you  the  address  of  his  heroine's  milliner,  lest 
any  shocking  surmise  should  arise  in  your  mind  of  the  possibility  of 
her  dealing  with  a  person  of  less  approved  taste,  and  also  informs  you 
that  the  quality  eat  fish  with  silver  forks.  This  is  all  he  knows  about 
the  matter  :  is  this  all  they  feel  ?  The  fact  is  new  to  him  :  it  is  old 
to  them.  It  ii  so  new  to  him  and  he  itf  so  delighted  with  it,  that 
provided  a  few  select  persoos  eat  fish  with  silver  forks,  he  considers  it 
a  circumstance  of  no  consequence  if  a  whole  country  surres:  but 

*  It  it  amuking  to  ice  ao  English  womao  tn  the  itrcrti  of  Parii  lookinj;  lilce  a 
dowdy,  and  icarcely  iblf  to  pui  one  foot  before  inother  for  very  awkwantneu  ind 
flhame,  who  bat  a  week  before  the  left  home  hii<l  perbipa  trsmplect  on  i  Hrcts 
brou|[ht  home  to  her,  in  *  tit  of  uncontrollable  rage,  thrown  a  cap  into  the  lire,  and 
kicked  her  milliner  down  itaira  for  bringing  her  such  uofaibionable  trumpery. 
One  would  icjrcely  believe  that  a  mere  change  of  place  would  make  auen  an 
alteration  in  behaviour.  When  wc  aee  our  ci>uob^--women  »o  tinpleauntly 
fitoated,  we  ore  natrirally  both  aihamed  and  loiry  for  tbem  i  but,  ai  in  thii  cue, 
we  pity  many  of  them  more  than  thry  dcacrve, 
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these  privileged  periona  are  not  surely  thinking  all  the  time  and  every 
day  of  their  lives  of  that  which  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  has  never 
forgotten  since  he  firtt  witnessed  it,  viz.  that  they  eat  their  Jish  with  a 
ii/ver  fori.  What  then  are  ihcy  thinking  of  in  iheir  intervals  of 
leisure — what  arc  their  feeling*  that  'o/e  can  be  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  ?  Will  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  *  comforted  with 
their  bright  radiance,  though  not  in  their  sphere,*  condescend  to  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  these,  that  we  may  admire  their  real  elegance  and 
relinement  as  much  as  he  does  a  froggcd  coat  or  silver  fork  ?  It  is 
cruel  in  him  not  to  do  so.  'The  rourt,  as  well  as  we,  may  chide 
him  for  it.*  He  once  criticised  a  city  feast  with  great  minuteocH 
and  bitterness,  in  which  (as  it  appears)  the  side-board  is  ill-arranged, 
the  footman  makes  a  blunder,  the  cook  has  sent  up  a  dish  too  little  or 
too  highly  seasoned.  Something  is  wanting,  as  Mr.  Hook  insinuates 
is  necessarily  the  case  whenever  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Russell  square  give  dinners.  But  that  something  is  not  the  manners 
or  conversation  of  gentlemen — this  never  enters  his  head — but  some- 
thing that  the  butler,  the  cook  or  the  valet  of  people  of  fashion  could 
have  remedied  quite  as  well  (to  say  the  least)  as  their  masters.  It  is 
here  the  cloven-foot,  the  under-bred  tone,  the  undue  admiration  of 
external  circumstances  breaks  out  and  betrays  the  writer.  Mr.  Hook 
has  a  fellow-feeling  with  low  life  or  rather  with  vulgarity  aping 
gentility,  but  he  has  never  got  beyond  the  outside  of  what  he  calls 
good  socuty.  He  can  lay  the  cloth  or  play  the  buifoon  after  dinner — 
but  that  is  the  utmost  he  can  pretend  to.  We  have  in  Sayings  and 
Jioing-i  and  in  f^vian  Grey  abundance  of  Lady  Marys  and  Lady 
Dorothys,  but  they  are  titles  without  characters,  or  the  blank  it  filled 
up  with  the  most  trite  impertinence.  So  a  young  linen-draper  or 
attorney 's-clerk  from  the  country,  who  had  gained  a  thirty-thousand 
pound  prize  in  the  lottery  and  wished  to  set  up  for  a  fine  gentleman, 
might  learn  from  these  Novels  what  hotel  to  put  up  at,  what  watering 
place  to  go  to,  what  hatter,  hosier,  tailor,  shoemaker,  frxseur  to 
employ,  what  part  of  the  town  he  should  be  seen  in,  what  theatre  he 
might  frequent ;  but  how  to  behave,  speak,  look,  feel  and  think  in  his 
new  and  more  aspiring  character  he  would  not  find  the  most  distant 
bint  in  the  gross  caricatures  or  flimsy  sketches  of  the  most  mechanical 
and  shallow  of  all  schools.  It  is  really  as  if,  in  lieu  of  our  royal  and 
fashionable  *  Society  of  Authors,'  a  deputation  of  tailors,  cooks, 
lacqueys,  had  taken  possession  of  Parnassus,  and  had  appointed  some 
Abigail  out  of  place  perpetual  Secretary.  The  Congrevcs,Wychcrley8, 
and  Vanbnighs  of  former  days  gave  us  some  taste  of  gentility  and 
courtly  refinement  in  their  plays  :  enchanted  us  with  their  MUlamanti^ 
or  made  us  bow  with  respect  to  their  LordTotvnleyt.  Ii  would  seem 
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that  the  race  of  these  is  over,  or  that  our  modem  scribes  have  not  had 
access  to  them  on  a  proper  footing — that  is,  not  for  their  talents  or 
coDTersatioD,  but  as  mountebanks  or  political  drudges. 

At  first  it  appears  strange  that  persons  of  so  low  a  station  in  life 
should  be  seized  with  such  a  rage  to  inveigh  against  themselves,  and 
make  us  despise  all  but  a  few  arrogant  people,  who  pay  them  ill  for 
what  they  do.  But  this  is  the  natural  process  of  servility,  and  wc  see 
all  valets  and  hangers-on  of  the  Great  do  the  same  thing.  The 
powdered  footman  looks  down  on  the  rabble  that  dog  his  master's 
coach  as  beneath  his  notice.  He  feels  the  one  little  above  him,  and 
the  other  (by  coosequeoce)  infinitely  below  him.  Authors  at  present 
would  be  thought  gentlemen,  as  gentlemen  have  a  fancy  to  turn 
authors.  The  first  thing  a  dandy  tcrihbicr  does  is  to  let  us  know  he 
is  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  (otherwise  we  might  imagine 
him  some  mittcrable  garrctteer,  distinguished  only  by  his  poverty  and 
learning) — and  the  next  thing  he  does  is  to  make  a  supercilious 
allusion  to  some  one  who  is  not  so  well  dressed  as  himself.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  us  a  sparkling  account  of  his  Champagne  and  of  his 
box  at  the  Opera.  A  newspaper  hack  of  this  description  also  takes 
care  to  inform  ua  that  the  people  at  the  Opera  in  general,  tlie 
Mr.  Smiths  and  the  Mr.  Browns,  arc  not  good  enough  for  him,  and 
that  he  shall  wait  to  begin  his  critical  lucubrations,  till  the  stars  of 
fashion  meet  there  in  crowds  and  constellations  1  At  present,  it  should 
seem  that  a  seat  on  Parnassus  conveys  a  tide  to  a  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  that  Helicon  no  longer  runs  water  but  champagne.  Literature,  so 
far  from  supplying  us  with  intellectual  resources  to  counterbalance 
immediate  privations,  is  made  an  instrument  to  add  to  our  impatience 
and  irritability  under  them,  and  to  nourish  our  feverish,  childish 
admiration  of  external  show  and  grandeur.  This  rage  for  fashion 
and  for  fashionable  writing  seems  becoming  universal,  and  some  stop 
must  be  put  to  it,  unless  it  cures  itself  by  its  own  excessive  folly  and 
insipidity. 

It  is  well  that  the  Editor  of  the  John  Hull  wrote  the  Sayingt  and 
Doing!.  It  solves  the  problem  with  how  small  a  quantity  of  wit  a 
person  witliout  character  or  principle  may  set  up  for  a  political 
mouthpiece.  Nothing  but  the  dullness  of  the  one  could  account  for 
the  impudence  and  the  effect  of  the  other.  No  one  who  could  write 
a  line  of  wit  or  sense  could  bring  himself  from  any  inducement  to 
repeat  the  same  nickname,  the  same  state  jest,  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  If  the  Editor  of  the  John  Bull  had  any  resources  in  him- 
self beyond  the  most  vulgar  slang  and  hackneyed  abuse,  if  he  had  any 
sense  of  shame  at  resorting  to  the  same  wretched  pun  or  more  wretched 
calumny,  week  after  week,  as  he  is  paid  for  it,  he  would  be  unfit  for 
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his  tuk  :  he  would  no  longer  be  the  complete  and  unequiTocaJ  organ 
of  the  dulncss,  prejudices,  malice,  and  calious  insensibility  of  his  party. 
No  argument  tells  with  a  minister  of  State  like  calling  a  man  a  Jacobin 
and  a  Reformer  for  the  fortieth  time :  the  sleek,  Divine  chuckles  at  a 
dirty  allusion  for  the  fortieth  time  with  unabated  glee.  Mr.  Hook, 
among  wits,  might  be  called  the  parson*!  nose  :  or  perhape  the  title  of 
Mr.  Vivacity  Dull  would  suit  him  as  well.  What  a  dearth  of 
invention,  what  a  want  of  intcrefit,  what  a  fuss  about  nothing,  what  a 
dreary  monotony,  what  a  pert  siipshp  jargon  runs  through  the  whole 
sericv  of  the  author's  talcs !  But  what  a  persevering,  unabashed 
confidence,  what  a  broad -shouldered  self-complacency,  what  robust 
health,  what  unrelenting  nerves  he  must  possess  to  inflict  them  on  his 
readers!  Not  one  ray,  not  one  line — but  all  the  refuse  of  the 
Green-roomt  the  locomotions  of  a  booth  at  a  fair,  the  humours  of  a 
Margate  hoy,  the  grimace  of  a  jack-pudding,  the  sentimentalities  and 
hashed-up  scandal  of  a  lady's  maid,  the  noise  and  hurry  of  a  chaise 
and  four,  the  ennui  and  vacancy  of  a  return  post-chaitte  !  The  smart 
improv'uatori  turns  out  the  moat  wearisome  of  interminable  writers.  At 
a  moment's  warning  he  can  supply  something  that  is  worth  nothing, 
and  in  ten  tiroes  the  space  he  can  spin  out  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  ihc  same  poor  trash.  Would  the  public  read  Sayings  and  Doings  l 
Would  Mr.  Colburn  print  them?  No,  but  they  arc  known  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Editor  of  the  John  Bullj  of  that  great  and  anonymous 
abstract  of  wit,  taste,  and  patriotism,  who,  like  a  Ministerial  trull, 
calls  after  you  in  the  street,  dubs  Mr.  Waithman  Lord  Waithman, 
cries  Humhug  whenever  humanity  is  mentioned  ;  invades  the  peace  of 
private  Ufe,  out  of  regard  to  religion  and  social  order;  cuts  a  throat 
out  of  good  nature,  and  laughs  at  it;  and  claps  his  Majesty  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder,  as  the  best  of  Kings  !  Do  you  wonder  at  the  face, 
the  gravity,  the  impenetrable  assurance  required  to  do  all  this,  and  to 
do  it  not  once,  but  once  a-wcek  ?  Read  Sayings  and  Doings^  and  the 
wonder  ceases ;  you  sec  it  is  because  he  can  do  nothing  else !  He 
will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  this  character:  his  patrons  were  beginning 
to  forget  his  qualifications. 
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Tie  Snmimer.]  [Htre*  l6,  1 8x8. 

We  once  happened  to  be  present,  and  indeed  to  assist  to  the  follow- 
ing conversation  between  a  young  lady  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
pretty  much  of  our  own  standing  in  such  matters.     *I  tx^lieve,  papa. 
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gnmd-papa  did  not  think  so  highly  of  Mr.  Garrick  aa  nioft  people 
did  ^  '  *  Why,  my  dear,  your  grand-papa  was  not  one  of  those  who 
liked  to  differ  very  openly  with  the  world ;  but  he  had  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  which  he  imparted  only  to  a  few  particular  friends.  He 
really  rhooght  Mr.  Garrick  was  a  quack,  a  better  sort  of  Barthelemy- 
fair  actor.  He  used  to  say  (for  he  was  a  man  that  knew  the  world) 
*thac  the  real  secret  of  Mr.  Garrick's  succchs  was,  that  his  friend 
Bate  Dudley  had  puffed  him  into  notice,  as  he  afterwards  did  the 
Prince  of  Wales.*  We  on  this  observed,  in  our  individual  capacity, 
that  at  least  the  dispenser  of  popularity  had  been  more  successful  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  *  I  believe,  papa,  you  yourself  were 
never  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ?  *  *  Why  no,  my  dear,  one 
does  not  like  to  say  those  things,  but  she  always  appeared  to  me 
one  of  the  great  impositions  on  the  world.  There  was  nothing  in 
her,  a  mere  tragedy-queen.* — *Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  read  Sir 
Walter's  last  novel  ?  * — *  Why  no,  I  really  cannot  say  I  have.  1 
have  tried  to  get  through  one  or  two,  but  1  find  them  so  dry  I  liave 
given  up  the  attempt.  I  like  "Sayings  and  Doings'*  much  better. 
Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author  ? '  *  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook.* — *  Blesa  me,  what  a  pretty  name ;  I  wish  papa  would  invite 
him  to  dinner.' — Here  we  have  the  genealogy  of  modern  taste. 
'Fore  gad,  they  were  all  in  a  story — three  generations  in  succession 
thinking  nothing  of  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  author  of 
•  Wavcrley/  and  preferring  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  before  the  quint- 
essence or  truth  and  nature.  And  such  is  the  opinion  of  nine-ienthit 
of  the  world,  if  we  could  get  at  their  real  thoughts.  The  vulgar  in 
their  inmost  souls  admire  nothing  but  the  vulgar  ;  the  common-place 
admire  nothing  but  the  common-place;  the  superficial  nothing  but  the 
superficial.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  rest  is  cant  and 
affectation :  and  as  to  those  who  know  better  and  have  pretensions 
themselves,  they  are  actuated  by  envy  and  malice,  or  some  pre* 
conceived  theory  of  their  own.  Instead  of  a  great  actor,  for  instance, 
they  are  looking  for  a  bat  and  feather,  are  disappointed  at  not  finding 
what  they  fondly  expect,  and  more  disappointed  still  at  coming  in 
collision  with  a  power  that  shocks  all  their  previous  sympathies, 
rules,  and  delinitions.  Let  a  great  man  'fall  into  misfortune*  (like 
Captain  Afacheath)  and  then  you  discover  the  real  dispositions  of  the 
reading,  seeing,  believing,  loving  public  towards  tlieir  pretended  idol. 
Sec  how  they  set  upon  him  the  moment  he  is  down,  how  they  watcli 
for  the  smallest  slip,  the  first  pretext  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  how 
slow  they  are  to  acknowledge  worth,  how  ihey  never  forgive  an 
error,  how  they  trample  upon  and  tear  *to  tatters,  to  very  rags,'  the 
common  frailties,  how  they  overlook  and  malign  the  tranacendant 
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CXceUence  which  they  can  neither  reach  nor  find  a  subititute  for ! 
Who  has  praised  Sir  Walter,  who  has  not  had  a  ftng  at  him,  since 
he  lost  all  that  he  was  worth  i  Oh !  if  he  would  but  write  the 
■  Life  of  George  iv. ! '  Who  that  had  felt  Kean's  immeasurable 
superiority  in  Oihello^  was  not  glad  to  sec  him  brought  to  the  ordinary 
level  in  a  vulgar  cr'im,  con  ?  No  :  a  man  of  true  genius  and  common 
observation,  instead  of  being  disappointed  at  not  carrying  the  prize  by 
acclamation,  and  exciting  gratitude  equal  to  ihr  pleasure  he  gives, 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  hooted  from  the  stage,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  rabble,  as  soon  as  he  quits  his  lair  of  solitary  obscurity. 
Every  man  of  that  sort  is  assuredly  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as 
having  dealings  with  the  devil,  because  they  do  not  see  *  the  spells* 
the  mighty  magic  he  hath  used,'  and  they  would  make  an  auto-da-Je 
of  him  if  they  durst^  as  they  formerly  burnt  a  witch  !  They  contrive 
to  torture  him  enough,  as  it  is.  What  was  it  made  men  bum 
astrologers  and  alchemists  in  former  tiraeti,  but  the  sense  of  power 
and  knowledge  which  the  illiterate  hind  did  not  possess?  Are  the 
rra(fing  dilferent  from  the  unreading  public  ?  Believe  it  not.  But 
this  power  was  supposed  to  be  exercised  for  evil  purposes,  whereas 
genius  has  a  beneficial  influence.  That  doubles  the  obligation,  and 
fixes  the  ingratitude.  The  critical  public  view  tlic  appearance  of  an 
original  mind  with  the  sidelong  glances  and  the  doux  yeux  with  which 
the  animals  at  Exeter- 'Change  regard  the  strange  visitants ;  but  if  any 
one  trusting  to  the  amiable  looks  and  playful  gambols  of  the  one  or 
the  other  opens  the  door  of  his  own  folly  to  let  them  out,  he  will 
soon  see  how  it  will  fare  with  him.  There  are  a  million  of  people 
in  this  single  metropolis,  each  of  whom  would  willingly  stand  on  the 
pedestal  which  you  occupy.  Will  they  forgive  you  for  thrusting 
them  from  their  place,  or  not  triumph  if  they  see  you  totter  ?  Beware 
how  you  climb  the  slippery  ascent ;  do  not  neglect  your  footing  whes 
you  are  there.  Such  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  then  comes  the 
philosophical  critic,  and  tells  you  with  a  face  of  lead  and  brass  that 
*  no  more  indulgence  is  to  be  shewn  to  the  indiscretions  of  a  man  of 
genius  than  to  any  other!  '  What!  you  make  him  drunk  and  mad 
with  applause  and  then  blame  him  for  not  being  sober,  you  lift  him  to 
a  pinnacle,  and  then  say  he  is  not  to  be  giddy,  you  own  he  is  to  be  a 
creature  of  impulse,  and  yet  you  would  regulate  him  like  a  machine, 
you  expect  him  to  be  all  fire  and  air,  to  wing  the  empyrean,  and  to 
uke  you  with  him,  and  yet  you  would  have  him  a  muck-worm 
crawling  the  earth  1  But  it  is  a  Scotch  critic  who  says  this — let  us 
pass  on.  If  an  actor  is  indeed  six  feet  high,  with  a  face  like  a  paste- 
board mask,  he  may  pass  in  the  crowd  and  will  have  the  mob  on  his 
side  ;  but  if  he  can  only  boast 
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'The  fiery  soul,  that  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er  informed  the  teoetntnt  of  day  * — 

he  stands  in  etjoal  peril  of  the  unthinking  many,  and  the  fastidious 
few.  Or,  if  an  actress  is  a  foreigner,  she  may  escape  'the  envy  of 
less  happier  lands,*  and  be  encouraged  as  a  luxury  for  the  great— be 
wafted  to  us  on  a  name,  and  cake  back  with  her  our  eighs  and  tears. 
Yet  how  frail  is  the  tenure  of  fashion !  Where  is  Madame  Catalani 
now  i  Where  does  the  siren's  voice  flutter  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
smiles  ? — 

It  was  some  time  since  wc  had  seen  Mr.  Kean's  Shyioci.  Fourteen 
years  ago  we  were  desired  to  go  and  see  a  young  actor  from  the 
country  attempt  the  pan  at  Drury-lane ;  and,  as  was  expected,  add 
another  to  the  list  of  failures.  When  we  got  there,  there  were  about 
6fty  people  in  the  pit,  and  there  was  that  sense  of  previous  damnation 
which  a  thin  house  inspires.  When  the  new  candidate  came  on, 
there  was  a  lightness  in  his  step,  an  airy  buoyancy  and  self-possession 
different  from  the  sullen,  dogg«l,  gaol-thlivery  look  of  the  traditional 
Shyloch  of  the  stage.  A  Tague  expectation  was  excited,  and  all  went 
on  well  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  came  to  the  part,  when  leaning  on  his 
staff,  he  tells  the  talc  of  Jacob  and  his  flock  with  the  garrulous  case 
of  old  age  and  an  animation  of  spirit,  that  seems  borne  back  to  the 
olden  time,  and  to  the  prtrileged  example  in  which  he  exulu,  that  it 
was  plain  that  a  man  of  genius  had  lighted  on  the  stage.  To  those 
who  had  the  spirit  and  candour  to  hail  the  lucky  omen,  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  moment  of  startling,  yet  welcome  surprise,  will  always  be 
a  proud  and  satisfactory  one.  We  wished  to  see  after  a  lapse  of  time 
and  other  changes,  whether  this  first  impression  would  still  keep 
•true  touch,'  and  wc  find  no  difference.  Besides  the  excellence  of 
the  impassioned  parts  of  Mr.  Kean's  acting,  there  is  a  flexibility 
and  inaeflniteness  of  outHoc  about  it,  like  a  £gure  with  a  landscape 
back-grouixl — he  is  in  Venice  with  his  money-bags,  his  daughter  and 
his  injuries,  but  his  thoughts  take  wing  to  the  Hast,  his  voice  swells 
and  deepens  at  the  mention  of  his  sacred  tribe  and  ancient  law,  and 
he  dwells  delighted  on  any  digression  to  distant  times  and  places,  as 
a  relief  to  his  vindictive  and  rooted  purposes.  Of  all  Mr.  Kean's 
performances,  we  think  this  the  most  faultless  and  least  manneredt 
always  excepting  his  OthtUo^  which  is  equally  perfect  and  twenty 
times  more  powerful.  Mr.  Kean  succeeded  so  well  in  this  part  in 
which  he  came  out,  that  with  the  diflfidcncc  of  the  abilities  of  others 
so  natural  to  us,  it  was  concluded  by  the  managers  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  and  he  was  kept  in  it  so  long  that  he  had  nearly  failed 
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in  Richard,  all  the  during  scene  bore  down  all  oppo&iuoD  by  « 
withenng  spell,  and  as  if  a  preternatural  being  had  visibly  taken 
possession  of  his  rorm,  and  made  the  enthusiasm  the  greater  from  tiie 
tmccrtainty  that  had  before  prevailed.  The  Sir  Giles  Ovtrrtach 
stamped  him  with  the  players  and  the  town,  and  Othello  with  the 
critics.  He  who  has  done  a  single  thing  that  others  never  forget, 
and  feel  ennobled  whenever  they  think  of,  need  not  regret  his  having 
been,  and  may  throw  aside  this  fleshly  coil,  like  any  other  wom-oat 
port,  grateful  and  contented ! 
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7At  Bx*miHtr.'\  {I4m<k  x%  iSat.' 

MoNsiEUH  Perxbt  is  certainly  a  pearl  of  an  actor.  He  docs  every 
part  welt,  and  every  part  varied  from  another.  He  is,  however,  a 
jewel  set  in  lead:  the  rest  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs  arc 
out  indifferent.  He  is  exactly  what  a  London  jtar^  engaged  for  a 
few  nights  to  gratify  the  *  upturned  eyes  of  wondering  audience*,*  is 
in  a  tattered  troop  of  country-actors.  Those  who  fancy  that  they  see 
here  a  thorough  sample  of  French  acting,  the  elite  of  the  capital  of 
ciriliscd  society,  arc  mistaken ;  and  we  perhaps  should  not  undeceive 
them,  but  that  we  can  assure  them  that  they  have  a  pleasure  to  come, 
something  to  look  forward  to,  and  something  to  look  back  upon,  and 
which  (we  believe)  can  be  found  only  at  Paris.  Oh !  Paris,  thou 
hast  the  Louvre,  the  garden  of  the  Thuillerics,  and  the  Theatre 
fratifau ;  Madame  Pasta  we  share  by  turns  with  you,  as  the  sun 
sheds  its  light  on  either  world — the  rest  is  barbarous  and  common. 
A  friend  of  ours  once  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his,  dated 
RoMF-,  with  three  marks  of  admiration  after  it,  which  he  answered 
by  writing  London-,  with  four  marks  of  admiration  after  it:  'and 
why  shouldn't  he,  since  we  had  St.  PauKs,  the  Cartoons,  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  and  the  Bridges?'  As  to  the  three  first,  they  were  not 
ours;  and  as  to  the  fourth,  the  reasoning  puts  me  a  little  in  mind  of 
Sir  William  Curtis*s,  who  remarked  that  *it  was  very  good  of  God, 
that  wherever  there  was  a  great  city,  he  had  made  a  nver  by  the  side 
of  it ! '  There  was  another  proud  distinction,  which  our  patriotic 
friend  did  not  enumerate,  though  it  was  a  thumping  make-weight  in 
the  scale,  and  might  have  claimed  a  fifth  mark  of  admiration,  which 
was,  that  he  himself  was  there.  This  is  the  triumphant  argument  in 
every  Englishman's  imagination, — wherever  he  is,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  -,  whatever  he  calls  his  own,  is  the  standard  of  excellence. 
It  is  our  desire  to  shake  off  this  feeling  as  much  as  possible  that 
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makes  ui  frequent  the  theatre  at  the  KngUnh  Opera-houae,  and  try  (all 
we  can)  to  "leave  our  couotry  and  oursekes*  at  the  door.  Why  id 
truth  should  an  English  Nobleman  be  convinced  in  himseJf  and  spealc 
upon  that  conTiction  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  thai  because  he  keepf 
ft  French  cook,  the  French  have  no  genius  for  anything  but  cookery  ? 
Or  why,  my  dear  Madam,  should  you  have  taken  it  in  your  head, 
that  because  you  wear  a  French  bonnet,  there  is  nothing  in  Paris  but 
milliners'  girls  who  are  no  better  than  they  should  be  ?  Nay,  that  ii 
what  you  really  imagine,  however  you  may  deny  it — but  be  assured, 
good,  gentle,  honest,  reflecting  reader  of  either  »ex,  who  feel  your 
own  existence  so  solid  that  every  thing  else  is  a  fable  to  it,  or  your 
own  virtue  so  clear  that  everything  else  is  a  spot  to  it,  that  there  are 
things  out  of  England  besides  what  are  imported  into  it — that  French 
women  not  only  make  caps  and  bonnets,  but  wear  them  with  a 
peculiar  grace;  that  ihcy  have  eyes  glancing  from  under  them  full  of 
fire  and  discretion ;  that  they  do  not  make  a  false  step  at  every  turn, 
though  they  do  not  walk  like  Englishwomen,  that  is,  as  if  their  limbs 
were  an  incumbrance  to  them ;  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  think 
your  Lordship's  speeches  dry  and  tasteless,  for  want  of  a  little  French 
seaaooing;  that  there  are  cities  not  built  of  bricks,  faces  not  made  of 
dough,  a  language  that  has  a  mcaoing  though  it  is  not  ours,  and  virtue 
that  is  neither  a  statue  nor  a  mask!  For  instance,  we  think  good- ^ 
manners  is  one  part  of  ethics,  and  we  do  wish  en  passant  that  our  line 
gentlemen  at  the  play  would  not  loll  on  their  seats,  whistle,  and 
thrust  their  sticks  nearly  in  your  face  to  show  their  superiority  to  the 
vulgar ;  and  that  those  of  the  other  sex,  who  are  admitted  on  their 
good  behaviour  could  be  prevailed  on  not  to  talk  and  laugh  so  loud, 
not  to  nod  or  wink,  not  to  slap  their  acquaintance  on  the  back,  or 
shut  the  doors  with  such  violence  after  them,  to  attract  admirers  and 
shew  an  independent  spirit.  Strange  that  the  English  notion  of  inde- 
pendence consists  in  giving  offence  to  and  displaying  your  contempt 
for  others!  They  order  these  things  better  in  France,  where  they 
consult  decency  of  appearance  at  least,  and  Venus  is  a  prude  in  public 
— not  a  hoyden  or  a  bully  ! 

*  Our  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 
That  thru!it«  hi»  link  in  every  face/ 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  French  Theatre.  As  we  do  not 
approve  every  thing  foreign  or  French,  we  are  more  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  do  justice  to  what  we  do  like.  Imprimis,  we  abhor  ; 
French  pictures.  In  the  second  place,  we  tolerate  French  tragedy. 
Thirdly,  we  adore  French  comedy.  The  characteristic  of  this  in  ita 
best  state,  and  as  compared  with  our  utmost  efforts  in  the  same  line,    \ 
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IB,  that  it  is  equally^  perfect  throughout ;  aod  as  that  great  philosopher 

of  idleness  (Mr.  Coleridge)  ODce  wisely  and  wittily  obserred,  *  there 

is  something  in  the  idea  of  perfectioD  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the 

^Mimind  of  mao/     It  is  not  as  with  us  at  present  (it  was  not  always  bo 

— or  is   it   the    haze   of  timci  the  tints  of  youth  that  made  the 

difference?)  where  the  most  we  can  expect  is  one  or  two  acton  of 

J    disproportioDcd  excellence,  and  all  the  others  merely  to  611  the  stage ; 

I    but  there  all  are  in  their  place,  and  all  are  Grst-rate.     Oh  !   it  is  a 

fine  thing  to  see  one  of  Molicre's  comedies  acted  (as  ihey  should  be) 

at  the  Theatre  Franfaij,  with  the  bcdbc  of  cTcry  pregnant  line  fidly 

understood  and  developed,  with  the  passion  and  character  delineated 

to  the  life,  every  situation  painted,  and  every  fhade  and  difference  of 

absurdity  hit  off  and  realised  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  whole  so 

managed,  with  such  studious  attention  to  the  public  and  respect  to 

the  art,  that  not  the  least  bit  of  costume  is  out  of  place,  and  (what  is 

more  important)  that  every  part  is  filled  by  an  actor  or  actress  not 

only  who  compreheads  and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  but  who  seems 

made  for  it  in  person,  gesture  and  features,  as  if  they  had  beeo  cast 

in  a  dramatic  mould,  or  kept  in  a  glass-case  for  that  purpose  from  the 

first  representation  to  the  present  day.    Thus  the  long,  nasal  speeches 

arc  delivered  by  an  actor  with  the  prominent,  paste-board  nose  and 

arched   eye-brows  of  the   Oratory,  and   whose   unusual    height   aod 

shambling  figure  serve  him  as  it  were  for  a  rostrum ;   the  poetical 

dedicator  in  the  M'uatuhrope  has  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth,  smiling 

delighted  on  his  patron  and  himself;  the  confidante  of  Celimcnt.,  in 

the  same  piece,  is  slender,  fragile,  timid  in  appearance,  a  contrast  to 

the  firm  precision  and  maturer  aibon-point  of  Mademoiselle  Mars ; 

Orgon  has  a  little,  round,  dimpled,  credulous  face,  and  easy  contented 

corpulence ;  the  Torture  has  the  sneaking  sanctity  of  a  monk  and  the 

grin  of  a  monkey.     Thus  you  hare  not  only  the  poet's  verse  exactly 

expressed  and  recited  ;  but  you  have,  in  addition,  the  natural  history 

of  the  part,  the  drapery,  the  grouping.     The  age  of  Louis   xiv. 

revives  again  in  all  its  masqucd  splendour;    the  folding-doors  are 

thrown  open,  and  you  see  men  and  women  playing  the  fool  deliciously, 

*  new  manners  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days,'  court-airs,  court-dresses, 

the  strut,  the  shrug,  the  bow,  the  curtsey,  the  paint,  the  powder,  the 

patches,  the   perfume,  the   laced   ruffles,   the    diamond    buckJe,   the 

hoop-petticoat.     Happy  time  !      Enviable  time  to  think  of!     When 

vanity    and    folly   expanded   in    full    bloom,  and    were    spread   out 

ostentatiously  like  the  figures  in  a  gaudy  tapestry,  instead  of  being 

folded  up  and  thrust  into  a  corner  by  the  hand  of  a  cynic  and  austere 

philoflophy ;  when  personal  appearance  and  amorous  intrigue  were  all 

in  all ;  when  a  marquis  stalked  the  God  of  his  own  idolatry,  aod 
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Madame  la  Marqu'ue  was  held  for  somethiag  divine  by  Monsieur 
Jourdain  \  when  the  whole  creation  was  supposed  to  be  concentred 
in  the  fantastic  circle  of  lords  and  ladiei^  and  the  univeruli  the 
abstract,  and  the  critical  were  held  la  the  utter  contempt  which  they 
deserve — and  which  they  receive  at  the  hands  both  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  adept !  Nothing  that  we  know  of  is  a  specific  for  conjuring  t^ 
up  this  shadow  of  the  past,  and  making  you  (if  you  are  In  the  mood) 
feel  [ike  a  great  booby  school-boy,  with  a  \zxge  bouquet  at  your  breast, 
or  an  antiquated  fop  with  a  bag-wic  and  sword — but  sitting  at  the 
Theatre  Fratifoii  with  Mademoiselle  Mars  and  the  whole  corps 
dramatique  drawn  up  on  the  stage.  Then  you  have  the  very  thing 
before  you :  it  glitters  in  your  eyes ;  it  tingles  in  your  ears,  it  sinks 
into  the  heart,  and  makes  warm  tears  roll  down  the  cheek  of  those, 
who  have  ever  felt  cither  what  the  present  or  the  past  is!  It  is  »aid 
to  be  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ;  and  probably  we  owe  it 
to  the  very  excluiioo  of  French  players  from  general  society,  and 
their  being  compelled  in  self-defence  to  devote  thcmBelves  wholly  to 
their  profession,  that  they  keep  up  this  sort  of  traditional  copy  of  the 
manners,  peculiarities,  and  tone  of  another  age,  *  unmixed  with  baser 
matter/  We  could  wish  that  a  certain  happy-spirited  writer  (who 
first  gave  the  true  pine-apple  flavour  to  theatrical  criticism,  making  it  a 
pleasant  mixture  of  sharp  and  sweet)  would  resume  the  subject  of  the 
age  of  Charles  ii.  (our  nearest  approach  to  that  of  Louis  xiv.)  and  as 
he  has  shocked  the  upttart  petulance  of  Some  of  fAs  ConJemporariej, 
restore  in  his  inimitable  careless  manner  the  wit  and  graces  of  a 
former  period. 

We  expected  to  have  seen  Monsieur  Ferlet  on  Thursday  evening 
in  the  Bourgeois  Genli/Ztomme ;  and  to  make  sure  of  the  ground,  had  | 
read  three  acts  in  the  morning  with  great  care  and  an  aoticiiuted 
relish  of  the  acting.  We  were  therefore  disappointed ;  and  the 
reader  must  accept  of  a  rhapsody  in  lieu  of  a  criticism.  We  think  it 
bad  policy  to  have  many  new  pieces ;  for  the  English  part  of  the 
audience  in  general  require  to  peruse  the  text  beforehand  in  order  to 
follow  the  performance.  We  like  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
about ;  and  it  is  both  a  jn'idc  and  a  pleasure  to  have  an  excuse  for 
rubbing  up  our  acquaintance  with  an  old  and  esteemed  author.  The 
univerulity  of  the  French  language  is  not  an  unalloyed  advantage  to 
them  :  it  saves  the  trouble  of  learning  any  other,  but  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  a  new  language  is  like  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  new 
sense.  It  is  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  liberality.  We  are  proud 
of  understanding  their  authors.  Why  do  they  despise  ours  i  Because 
they  arc  ignorant  of  them.  If  they  had  known  what  *  stuff'  we  are 
made  of,  very  likely  we  should  not  have  beaten  them.     M.  Perlet 
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played  the  part  of  a  •crolling  comedian  in  the  new  piece  of  cbe 
Landau^  and  eau  aod  drink*  in  an  admiraUe  hraxmra  style  at  a 
gent  tern  an '(  hou«e  on  the  road,  where  he  paMn  himacif  otiT  as  a  great 
man,  and  with  that  lively  abtorpuon  in  the  present  cnjojrmeot  and 
disregard  oi  the  consequences  of  his  imposturci  which  are»  we 
•nipect,  national  traits.  In  the  Landtt  which  followed,  be  was 
equally  happy  in  a  poor,  frightened  servant,  and  expressed  the 
surprises  ot  fear  and  the  tricks  and  disjointed  pantomime  antics,  to 
which  it  resorted  to  screen  iuelf,  with  admirable  qoaintness  and 
drollery.  The  swagger  and  self-possession  of  the  one  character  was 
totally  opposed  to  the  imbecility  and  helplessness  of  the  other. 
Madame  Falcoz  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  Tyran  Dometti^ue 
as  Madame  Valmont^  She  is  an  elegant  woman  and  an  interesting 
actress,  though  with  too  much  appearance  of  jtiUHfe.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Madame  Daudcl.  She  has  all  the  vivacity  and  bustle 
of  a  chamber-maid.  She  ought  always  to  come  in  with  a  broom  in 
her  hand  ;  or  rather,  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 


FRENCH  PLAYS— (C/w/rW^ 

Tkt  &Mamtntr:\  [Martk  30,  1828. 

Wb  exhausted  that  subject  bst  week,  and  were  complimented 
Upon  it,  which  we  took  ill.  Probably  advisable  to  be  ill  this 
week,  to  let  our  absence  be  felt,  or  to  make  up  with  scraps  and 
quotation.  To  transcribe  four  different  accounts  of  the  Tartuffe^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott's,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's,  Monsieur  Pcrlet's,  and  one 
of  our  own,  and  to  make  it  understood  that  the  last  is  liie  best.  To 
remark  that  Monsieur  Perlel,  *that  soul  of  pleasure  and  that  life  of 
whim,'  is  a  provoking  actor — for  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
him,  and  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  excellence  is  next 
U>  impossible.  Whatever  be  does,  his  ease,  self-possession,  and 
spirit  arc  the  same.  To  make  it  a  rule  not  to  tell  any  one  who  asks 
me  the  plot  of  the  Ecoit  des  Maris,  but  to  tell  it  myself.  Borrowers 
of  plots  are  like  borrowers  of  anufTi^-evcry  one  his  own  box-keeper, 
[Ha J  Afl,  ha,'\  The  laugh  here  comes  from  a  friend  of  ours  to 
whom  we  read  this,  and  who  kept  repeating  the  whole  evening — 
<  I') very  man  his  own  box-keeper.'  (//fl,  ha^  ha!)  Very  well 
indeed.  SganureiU  and  ^riste  are  two  brothers,  both  of  them  in 
years,  who  have  two  wards,  hahtlte  and  Leonore^  whom  they  propose 
to  marry.  Sganarelle  is  an  old  blockhead,  who  brings  up  his  in- 
tended bride  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  will  let  her  see  no  plays, 
go  to  DO  balls,  receive  no  visits,  lest  it  should  corrupt  her  manners 
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or  divert  her  affection  from  him.  He  ib  very  angry  at  his  brother 
jfrisu,  who  givei  full  liberty  to  hit  mistress  Ltonort^  and  contends 
chat  bars,  bolts,  female  Arguses,  and  ill-humour  are  not  the  way  to 
make  women  in  love  with  virtue,  or  to  prevent  their  inclination  from 
waodering,  SganartUe  laughs  at  him.  but  he  turns  out  a  true  prophet. 
ItahelUf  not  thinking  the  duagrteable  the  most  agrceahie  thing  in  the 
world,  meets  with  a  lover  [J''alerA  more  to  her  mind  than  her  guardian. 
And  here  begins  the  interest  of  the  plot.  Having  no  other  mode 
of  communication,  she  sends  SganarelU  to  him,  to  let  him  know  that 
she  is  apprized  of  the  state  of  his  alfcctioos,  and  to  beg  him  not 
to  persecute  her  with  his  amorous  thoughts,  if  he  has  any  regard  for 
her  honour  or  peace  of  mind.  He  understands  the  hint,  and  sends 
the  supposed  husband  away,  delighted  with  his  confusion  and  repulse, 
who  has  no  sooner  returned  to  his  intended,  than  she  desires  him 
to  go  back  with  a  letter,  which  jlrhu  has  just  had  the  assurance 
to  send  her  in  his  absence,  full  of  hi»  absurd  passion.  This  SganardU 
consents  to  do,  but  proposes  to  open  the  letter  hrst,  which  she  will 
not  allow  him  to  do,  saying  it  would  betray  curiosity  to  break  the 
seal,  and  no  woman  of  virtue  should  feel  even  a  wish  to  know  the 
improper  sentiments  entertained  towards  her.  Her  guardian  delivers 
the  letter  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  pity  for  his  rival,  which  Valere 
reads,  and  finds  it  a  frank  and  passionate  declaration  of  habeUe*s 
attachment  to  him.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  informs  SganareUe 
that  he  has  a  design  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  who  goes  to  reproach 
him  with  the  baseness  of  his  conduct  and  the  pretended  terror  and 
uneasiness  of  his  ward.  Vaiere  affirming  that  SganarelU  has  no 
authority  to  bring  him  these  disdainful  messages  from  the  lady,  Sgana- 
relle  brings  them  together  in  his  presence,  when  an  admirable  scene  of 
double  entendre  follows :  Itabelle  declaring  that  she  sees  two  objects 
before  her,  one  which  she  adores,  the  other  which  she  abhors, 
Sganareile  taking  to  himself  the  preference  which  is  intended  for 
KaUrtf  and  the  latter  rapturously  Vissing  her  hand  behind  his  back, 
while  her  guardian  affectionately  embraces  her.  But  in  recompense 
for  her  fondness,  be  proposes  to  marry  her  the  next  day  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  eight  days ;  and  this  driving  Itabelle  to  despair,  she  takes 
the  resolution  to  quit  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  is  met 
by  her  guardian,  who  asking  the  meaning  of  this  nocturnal  expedition, 
she  tells  him  that  her  sister  has  come  to  her  house,  violently  in  lore 
with  Valere^  whom  she  is  going  in  search  of,  to  console  her ;  but 
Sganarelie  not  being  satisfied  with  this  assignation,  will  not  allow  her  to 
remain,  and  presently  after  turns  his  own  bride  out  of  doors,  thinking  it 
to  be  his  brother's  ward  Leonore^  and  goes  with  great  glee  to  inform 
JlrtHe  of  the  adventure,  and  to  lecture  him  on  the  difference  of  their 
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sctitfncG  of  female  education.  In  the  meantime  Leonore  comes  m 
from  a  ball,  is  scandalized  at  the  story  that  she  hears  told  of  her ; 
and  the  Notary  that  SganartUe  had  sent  for  to  witness  her  eloperaeot 
and  the  treachery  of  Valcre^  having  married  him  to  IsaheUe^  she 
comes  out  from  his  house,  and  explains  the  whole  mystery  to  the 
delight  of  every  one  but  SganareUe. — The  plot  is  charming,  and  the 
style  is  profuse  of  sense  and  wit ;  but  there  is  this  remark  to  be  made 
here,  as  on  other  of  Moliere's  plays,  that  however  elegant,  ingenious, 
or  natural,  the  scene  must  be  laid  in  France,  that  the  whole  passes 
under  that  empire  of  words,  which  is  confined  to  her  airy  limits,  and 
that  there  is  a  credulous  and  unqualified  assent  to  verbal  professions 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  plot,  which  can  be  found  nowhere  but  in 
France.  This  comedy  was  correctly  but  somewhat  fdntty  repre- 
sented. Mademoiselle  Falcoz,  who  played  habelUy  was  dressed 
■>;is  we  have  an  idea  servants  were  formerly  dressed,  with  a  full 
handkerchief  and  a  black  silk  apron.  Perhaps  it  was  the  co«ume  of 
young  ladies  at  that  period  ;  but  we  suspect  that  this  is  carrying 
literal  correctness  too  far,  where  it  shocks  instead  of  assisting  the 
imagination,  and  instructing  us  at  the  expense  of  our  amusement, 
which  is  agatnKt  the  law  of  dramatic  propriety.  If  the  play  was  not 
done  quite  as  it  might  be,  it  received  a  brilliant  comment  from  the 
looks  of  some  of  the  audience:  and  as  the  stage  is  a  mirror  to 
nature,  so  these  are  a  mirror  to  tlie  stage  itself.  Bright  eyes ! 
Laughing  Hpe !  Tell-tale  eyebrows  I  spare  us  or  we  retire  incon- 
tinently from  the  French  play,^*  To  the  woods,  to  the  waves,  to 
the  winds  we  *ll  comjilain  of  your  inexorable  cruelty  and  endleaa 
persecution  1 
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The  Examiner.  [jf^/6,  l8x8. 

This  being  Passton-wtehj  there  was  no  play.  *  Because  thou  art 
virtuous,  shall  we  not  have  cakes  and  ale  ?  *  In  truth,  however,  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  alternation  of  festivity  and  mourning  :  it 
mimics  the  order  of  the  natural  world.  We  require  a  truce  with 
pleasure  as  well  aa  pain,  to  enable  us  to  endure  the  one  or  to  enjoy 
the  other :  and  we  must  put  a  stop  at  some  period  or  other  to  the 
whirl  of  dissipation,  unless  we  would  grow  quite  stupid  or  giddy. 
One  week  out  of  the  fifty-two,  in  which  the  theatres  shut  their 
doors  in  your  face,  in  which  the  play-bills  do  not  flaunt  on  either  side 
of  the  way,  and  you  are  not  followed  through  the  streets  while  the 
letter-bell  is  ringing  in  your  ears,  vHth  the  importunate  repetition  of 
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'A  BUI  for  CoTcne  Garden  or  Dniry  LaDe,'  is  not  amiss  or  out  of 
reason  ;  and  the  cry  of  *  Hot-cross  buns '  fills  up  the  vacancy,  and 
dallies  with  the  interval  of  suspense  not  disagreeably*  There  is  a 
large  class  of  persons  who  only  go  to  the  play  during  Easter :  it  is  hard 
if  we  cannot  stay  away  from  it  during  Passion-week.  Our  expecutioos 
and  satisfaction  are  enhanced  by  the  short  restraint  put  upon  them, 
and  outward  prevarication  with  our  scruples.  Without  a  little  spice 
of  hypocrisy  or  gravity  the  world  would  lose  its  savour :  and  by  the 
periodical  mark  of  reprobation  thus  set  upon  it,  the  play  becomes  a 
sort  of  pleasant  sin  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  for  the  holiday-folks. 
Passion-week  is  to  them  n  kind  of  bleak  desert,  beyond  which  they 
behold  the  land  of  promise.^a  ha-ha,  or  line  of  circumvallation  round 
the  enchanted  castle  of  Pleasure,  over  which  they  rush  to  storra  the 
citadel  with  double  eagerness  and  obstreperous  glee,  escaping  from 
the  formal  gloom  of  Ash- Wednesday  and  Good-Friday,  into  the 
bright  radiance  of  H aster-Sunday,  as  from  the  grave  to  a  bridal,  and 
*  seizing  their  pleasures 

*  Witl»  rough  strife. 
Thorough  thr  iron  gates  of  life.* 

We  do  not  think  the  flutter  of  hope,  the  sparkJe  of  joy,  in  the 
young  or  old  adventurers,  on  these  occasions  of  mirth  and  licence, 
would  be  complete,  were  it  not  for  the  sense  of  general  restraint  and 
privation  which  precedes  them,  and  makeo  the  release  from  the  dead 
pause,  the  involuntary  self-denial  of  the  past  week,  a  mwe  precious 
achievement  to  all  parties  concerned.  At  least,  this  inference  is 
pretty  plainly  discernible  in  the  smiling  looks  and  uneasy  delight  of  the 
truant  visitors  in  the  boxes,  and  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  over- 
flowing galleries.  To  those  who  object  to  the  disorderly  interruptions 
of  the  latter,  and  consider  the  being  present  at  an  faster-play  as 
vulgar  on  that  account,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  there  is  no 
part  of  an  audience  so  quiet  and  attentive  as  the  galleries  after  the 
curtain  once  draws  up,  if  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  actors  or  the  author, 
who  do  not  make  themselves  heard  or  understood  so  far ;  and  again,  i 
we  conceive  it  might  be  of  service  to  dramatic  waters  sometimes  to 
hazard  their  persons  or  compromise  their  dignity  in  the  gallery,  to 
see  what  impression  their  scenes  make  on  hearts  fresh  from  nature's 
mint,  instead  of  stationing  themselves  in  the  dress-boxes,  to  overhear 
polite  whispers,  or  moulding  their  features  in  the  glass  of  newspaper 
criticism  the  next  day.  The  tears  shed  in  silence  by  these  untutored 
spectators,  the  breath  held  in,  the  convulsive  sob,  the  eager  gaze,  the 
glance  of  delight,  would  afford  better  hints  and  lessons  how  to  revive 
the  spirit  and  the  pathos  of  the  primitive  stage,  than  any  instructions 
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derived  from  drivelling  Jerdan  or  from  ranting  Croly — nay,  than 
from  our  own  colamns,  the  only  onei,  as  modcat  Mr.  Blackwood 
would  say,  worthy  of  the  least  attention  in  such  matters.  Aa  to  the 
players  themoelves,  we  do  not  know  how  Pansion-week  sits  upon 
them.  One  would  think  it  would  be  welcome  to  them  as  a  break  in 
the  routine  of  business,  as  a  pause  in  the  wear-and-tear  of  li& :  but 
there  is  no  saying.  For  they  are  so  *  stretched  upon  the  rack  of 
ecstasy/  that  almost  any  respite  from  it  may  be  scarcely  endurable. 
The  public  eye,  the  public  voice,  becomes  a  part  of  a  man's  self, 
which  he  can  hardly  do  without,  even  for  an  instant.  The  player 
out  of  his  part  is  like  the  dram-drinker  without  his  dram,  the 
snuff-taker  without  his  box.  What  organ  is  so  sensitive  as  that  of 
vanity?  What  thirst  so  insatiable,  so  incessant,  as  that  of  praise? 
The  meagre  days  of  Lent,  one  would  argue  previously,  would  be 
*  gaudy-days  *  to  his  Majesty's  servants,  the  drudges  of  public 
recreation, — snatched  from  the  town,  aitd  given  to  retiremeoi  and 
oblivion, — brief  interval  to  allay  the  feverish  irritation  of  popular 
applause,  to  soothe  the  smart  of  mortification  and  disappointment.  But 
no !  the  successful  candidate  thinks  every  moment  lost  in  which  he 
is  robbed  of  the  meed  of  admiration ;  the  unsuccessful  ia  impatient  to 
retrieve  some  error,  to  convince  the  public  of  theirs: — the  hopeless 
performer  thinks  it  better  to  be  hisied  than  not  noticed  at  all.  Hven 
the  scene-shifters  and  candle-snulfers  (to  talk  in  the  old  style)  fancy 
themselves,  in  a  full  house  and  bu9y  night,  persons  of  importance ; 
and  when  left  to  themselves,  must  feel  like  fish  out  of  water : — 
nothing  elue  but  the  want  of  the  customary  excitement  could  probably 
enable  actors  to  repeat  their  parts  night  after  night :  they  stagger 
through  them  tike  drunken  men.  Many  of  the  most  fortunate  seem 
uneasy,  listless,  and  dissatisfied,  when  o^  the  stage,  because  they  do 
not  see  a  thousand  faces  beaming  with  delight,  because  ihcy  do  not 
hear  at  every  step  the  shouts  of  Gods  and  men.  Why  do  they  not 
resort  to  Bartholomew-fair,  where  they  may  act  every  half-hour 
during  the  day,  and  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  at  night  for  the  noise  of 
cymbals  and  rattles  ?  This  is  as  if  a  man  could  never  be  easy  unleH 
he  saw  his  person  reflected  in  a  thousand  mirrors,  or  heard  every 
word  he  utters  repeated  by  a  hundred  echoes.  Contempt,  poverty, 
pain,  want,  and  •  all  the  natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  arc  preferable 
to  this  attainment  of  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  craving  after  more. 
The  lady  in  Lvoe*s  Labour  I^ii  condemns  her  lover  Birott,  for  bis 
excess  of  levity,  <to  ]est  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital.'  For  our- 
•dvet,  we  would  impose  it  as  a  uieful  penance  on  those  who  arc 
spoiled  by  the  admiration  of  friends,  to  take  the  stage  to  the  Latifft 
End^  and  return  by  themselves,  so  as  to  breathe  for  a  few  days  out  of 
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the  atmosphere  of  habitual  adulation  ;  and  as  to  actors  (who  are  any- 
thing more  than  'waikinji  gentlemen)  we  think  they  should  be  bound 
over  never  to  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  story  in  private.  Their  theatrical 
puJse  is  already  at  a  hundred,  without  shining  in  company.  Those 
who  haTc  nothing  to  say  but  *  what  is  set  down  for  them/  stand  the 
best  chance  for  repose  and  moderation,  and  are  also  likely  to  make  the 
best  actors.  An  actor  has  not  to  study  bis  own  part,  but  some- 
body else's,  as  a  painter  should  not  be  uken  up  with  himself,  but  his 
sitters. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Conway,  the  actor,  came 
this  week — a  week  of  dole.  It  was  melancholy  enough^  and  must 
hare  occasioned  regret  to  some  who  had  at  any  time  commented 
freely  on  his  acting.  Yet  the  original  cause  of  it  wao  not  his  fault, 
nor  thai  of  the  critics — but  rather  of  those  who  pushed  him  forward 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  opinion,  and  attract  a  Itttle  momentary 
wonder  and  curiosity,  without  hin  being  prepared  to  stand  the  trial, 
or  meet  the  consequences.  Popular  favourites  are  too  much  like  the 
innocent  victims  o(  superstition,  led  out,  garlanded  with  flowers,  to 
slaughter  and  to  sacrifice.  This  was,  we  think,  the  case  with  Mr. 
Conway.  He  was  a  man  of  iine  personal  appearance,  of  modesty, 
and  merit ;  but  his  more  than  usual  height,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  shewiness  of  his  figure  and  his  genius  for  the  drama 
(though  he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  passion  or  talent^  which  at 
mst  made  crowds  of  idle  people  run  to  look  at  and  applaud  him, 
afterwards  Bubjected  him  to  unavoidable,  though  in  one  sense  (and 
such  he  fell  it)  unjust  satire.  It  cannot  be  denied  chat  he  played 
Jaffin-f  for  instance,  with  considerable  force  and  feeling  ;  and  had  he  •^ 
been  of  the  ordinary  stature  (which  is  as  necessary  on  the  stage  as  in  a 
group  of  statuary)  he  would  hare  been  highly  respectable  in  that  and 
other  parts  requiring  a  certain  mixture  of  tenderness  and  vehemence. 
As  it  was,  those  who  had  at  first  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  now 
swelled  the  cry  against  him  ;  and  the  honey  of  adulation  was  naturally 
turned  into  gall  and  bitterness.  Young,  enthusiastic,  and  sincere,  he 
attributed  to  malice  and  rooted  enmity  what  was  owing  to  accident, 
and  the  caprice  and  levity  of  the  world,  who  keep  up  the  sense  of 
self-importance  and  excitement,  by  loading  their  thoughtless  favourite 
with  caresses  one  moment,  and  treating  him  with  every  mark  of 
obloquy  the  next.  Poor  Conway  was  not  prepared  for  this ;  he 
thought  their  admiration  of  him  lasting  and  invaluable,  their  desertion 
wounded  him  to  the  quick.  He  did  not  know  that  the  town  was  a 
hardened  jilt,  whose  fondness  or  aversion  are  equally  suspicious. 
He  retired  from  the  conflict,  but  bore  with  him  the  sense  of  iU- 
treauneot  which  he  had  not  knowingly  merited,  of  disappointed  hopes, 
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which  only  the  waters  of  oblivioD  could  wash  out,  and  which  ahouTd 
deter  others  from  encountering  the  same  risk,  who  are  not  sure  of  the 
▼ictory,  or  are  not  armed  with  fortitude  equally  proof  against  the 
homaf^c  or  iasults  of  mankind.  Mr.  Conway  in  his  manners  was 
mild  and  unatfected,  spirited  in  his  conduct,  and  if  not  a  scholar,  wu 
distinguished  by  a  love  for  reading  and  study. 
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TMe  Examiiter."] 


l-^fritfi^  iKlS. 


We  went  on  Monday  to  see  young  Mr.  Kean  in  Ltmeri  Ftytut^ 
with  the  intention  of  expressing  an  opinion ;  but  we  have  nothing  to 
add  in  the  way  of  criticism  to  what  we  have  already  said.  We  will 
however  in  so  delicate  a  matter  venture  on  two  general  remarks  for 
our  own  satisfaction,  and  we  should  hope  for  that  of  others.  The 
6r6t  is,  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  Mr.  Ke3n,7i/A.,  will  never  make 
60  great  an  actor  as  his  father;  and  if  not,  he  had  better  rest 
contented  with  his  father's  farae.  The  Marquis  of  Douro  does  not, 
we  daresay,  think  of  fighting  the  battle  of  Waterloo  over  again  : 
why  then  should  the  son  of  Mr.  Kean  wish  to  lay  up  any  hard- 
earned  and  doubtful  theatrical  laurels  of  his  own  I  The  crammed 
pit  of  Covent-Garden  is  his  Mount  St.  Jean  :  the  third  act  of  Othelh 
should  be  his  escutcheon  and  his  hereditary  coat-ofarms.  A  petti- 
fogging, cringing  lawyer,  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  ruffians,  is  made  a 
lord,  and  ennobles  a  race  of  ciphers :  if  this  is  right,  then  why 
should  not  a  man  of  genius  reHect  some  of  his  glory  on  those  next 
to  bim,  and  leave  the  dower  of  his  great  name  to  his  immediate 
posterity  ?  Because  the  gratitude  of  the  public  is  insincere,  and 
nobility  a  mere  state-trick.  It  is  not  sentiment,  but  servility,  that 
inclines  us  to  pay  respect  to  a  long  line  of  nobles  or  of  princes. 
Take  from  the  Marquis  of  Donro  his  esute  of  Sirathfietdsay,  and  in 
a  few  years  he  might  be  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  77m«  news- 
paper would  not  subscribe  6vc  pounds  to  help  him  out.  If  Mr.  Kean 
had  left  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  behind  him,  his  son  might  have 
sat  for  a  close  borough,  or  have  made  a  'vulgar'  Minister  of  State. 
We  do  think  there  should  be  some  distinctive  mark,  some  ribbon 
of  a  Legion  of  Honour,  with  the  smallest  possible  reversion  of 
independence,  some  Tyburn  ticket  of  merit,  reserved  for  the  sons 
of  the  Muses  and  the  bastards  of  fortune,  to  exempt  them  alike  from 
starving  and  the  office  of  serving  the  public  (which  is  much  the  same 
thing)  for  three  generations.  People  talk  of  birth  as  necessary  to 
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honour  and  to  power :  did  not  the  popes,  the  ions  of  peaiants  or 
of  nobody,  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  monarchs  ?  People  talk 
of  the  upstart  pretensions  of  authors  and  men  of  intellect  in  modem 
times:  did  not  the  priests  (the  learned  men  of  their  day]  come  in  ac 
the  first  estate  between  hearen  and  the  cobles?  Why  then  taunt 
the  flame  of  genius  with  being  earth-bom?  It  is  the  douge  of  a 
prejudice  to  do  so.  Wc  repeat,  the  sons  of  celebrated  men  arc 
hardly  off:  the  example  of  their  parents  (together  with  necessity) 
urges  them  to  do  something :  that  very  example,  from  being  too  near, 
and  almost  seeming  to  &ave  them  the  trouble  of  exertion,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  success.  Even  where  the  genius  might  bo  the  same, 
the  imitation  and  also  the  habitual  idea  of  doing  something  extra- 
ordinary without  knowing  what,  is  prejudicial,  if  not  fatal;  and  if 
they  wish  to  turn  out  anything,  they  should  strike  into  a  path  the 
opposite  of  what  is  always  before  them.  Young  Kcan  perhaps 
would  shine  as  a  University-wrangler,  or  a  conveyancer  under  the  bar ; 
and  the  son  of  a  philosopher  should  go  to  court !  Again,  Mr.  Kean  is 
said  by  his  friends  to  be  a  promising  young  actor,  VVe  have  nothing  to 
say  to  that ;  but  wc  will  tell  him  one  thing,  there  is  no  such  person  as  a 
promising  actor.  It  is  here,  as  in  all  similar  pursuits,  performance  or 
nothing.  We  do  not  say  no  great  actor  improves,  but  no  actor  becomes 
great  by  improvement.  The  sun  is  seen  as  soon  as  it  appears  above 
the  horizon :  there  is  the  same  glory  round  its  rising  and  its  setting : 
HO  may  it  always  be  with  the  sun  of  genius,  which  is  the  lamp  of  the 
world!  Garrick  fell  as  it  were  from  the  clouds:  Mr.  Kean's 
father  rose  at  once  from  obscurity.  The  late  Mr.  Kcmble  was  the 
only  actor  that  we  remember  to  have  attained  to  the  first  rank  by 
gradual  advances;  and  he  was  sustained  in  his  progress  by  great 
statelinesK  of  manner  and  advantages  of  person.  In  general,  those 
who  are  always  improving  on  themselves,  are  surpaseed  by  others, 
and  complain  ihnt,  as  they  are  about  to  seize  the  wreath  of  fame, 
it  is  snatched  from  them  by  some  bolder  and  more  fortunate 
hand.  We  do  not  presume  to  sit  on  Mr.  Kean's  qttantum  meruit 
— we  will  not — but  if  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a  first-rate  actor, 
his  name  forbids  him  to  be  aught  less.  If  he  knows  our  tone  in 
speaking  when  we  are  serious  or  merely  splenetic,  he  will  know  that 
these  remarks  are  dictated  by  anything  but  a  feeling  hostile  to  him. 

A  new  melo-dramatic  entertainment  succeeded,  called  The  DumS 
Savoyard  and  hix  Monkey.  The  story  is  in  few  words,  as  follows : 
The  Count  Matdeani  having  been  condemned  to  die  (we  know  not 
why — for  these  inventions  plunge  us  at  once  tn  media/  res)  his  wife 
accompanied  by  their  little  child  appears  suddenly  on  the  stage  with 
a  pardon  for  him.     The  ferryman  at  Ober  Wescl,  however,  refuses 
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to  carry  her  up  the  riveTf  u  the  hour  is  too  late ;  and  she  ii  in 
despair,  when  the  Savoyard,  with  the  assittaoce  of  his  monkey^ 
undertakes  to  conrey  her  to  the  place  of  destination.  They  arrive 
safely  at  the  Falls  of  the  Grenfells,  near  the  Bait-mine,  in  which  her 
husband  is  conBned,  when  they  are  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers 
who  take  a  number  of  valuable  ornaments  from  her,  and  among  the 
rest  the  morocco^ase,  containing  her  husband's  pardon  ;  but  this,  at 
her  passionate  and  distracted  entreaty,  the  chief  restores  in  a  fie  of 
generosity,  and  with  an  appropriate  speech  for  a  German  robber. 
Meantime,  the  monkey  contrives  to  pick  the  pardon  out  of  the  case, 
and  hide  it  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  on  the  top  of  wliich  he  sits 
grinning,  the  demon  of  mischief  and  meddlesomeness.  When  the 
Countejj  arrives  at  the  prison,  she  accordingly  misses  what  she  bad 
built  all  her  ho])es  upon,  but  she  deceivL-s  the  jailor  and  escapes  with 
her  husband,  also  by  the  aid  of  the  Savoyard  and  the  dextrous 
Marmozrtu.  They  arc  pursued  and  overtaken  just  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  precious  document  had  been  lost ;  and  as  the  Count  is 
about  to  be  shot,  in  conformity  to  his  sentence,  which  he  reads  and 
very  sentimentally  and  loyally  approves,  the  monkey  betrays  the 
hiding-place  of  the  pardon,  which  the  frantic  Countess  eagerly  rescues 
from  his  grasp,  and  the  whole  ends  happily.  Mrs.  W.  West  played 
the  heroine,  and  looked  forlorn  and  interesting.  Mrs.  Barrymore 
was  PifinOj  the  Dumb  Savoyard,  and  made  a  very  pretty  boy.  As 
to  the  nimble  Marmoz^tte  (Master  Wieland),  if  it  depended  on  ui, 
we  would  make  him  skip.  Our  old  acquaintance  Jodo  has  left  a 
numerous  progeny  behind  him,  and  we  are  afraid  we  shall  never  see 
*-the  cod  of  the  breed.  Why,  in  the  midst  of  the  beamiful  and 
enchanting  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (so  admirably  repre- 
sented in  this  piece]  must  we  have  an  artificial  monster  staring  us  in 
the  face  like  an  ugly  looking-glass  the  whole  time.  We  have  no 
patience  on  this  point.  Wc  never  could  bear  to  see  that  branch  of 
the  species  on  or  off  the  stage,  and  would  shoot  them  hke  the  man  in 
Candide,  even  at  a  risk  of  similar  consequences.  We  have  no  need 
of  a  menagerie  in  a  play-house ;  the  money  taken  at  the  door  on  such 
occasions  should  be  a  deodand  to  the  proprietors  of  Exeter-Change. 
We  wish  the  7imw,  in  its  gravity,  would  take  up  the  subject,  and 
with  its  leaden  mace  drive  these  Justu  naiurr  and  nauseous  double- 
entmiires  from  the  scene. — We  did  not  recover  our  equanimity  till 
Miss  Foote,  as  Meggy  Macgiifnn,  and  her  pretty  Highland  dress,  put 
us  into  good  humour ;  and  O'Kcefc's  song  of  Twtf/^  twang  dariilof 
between  Gatty  and  Russell,  scattered  every  particle  of  bile  in  a  roar 
of  laughter. 
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The  holiday  attraction  of  the  week  has  been  a  melodrama  caJIcd 
Tittiitomhay  said  to  be  founded  on  a  fact  which  happened  in  Jamaica 
iifcy  years  ago.  The  interest  turnii  on  a  black,  sorccreas  who  steals 
her  master*!  child  out  of  revenge,  on  an  old  pirate  {Tuckitomba)  who 
runs  away  with  a  mulatto-girl  for  love,  and  on  the  blowing-up  of  the 
Tcssel  in  which  they  set  sail  for  Africa,  by  the  carelesftoeas  of  a  tailor 
on  board  [Blanchard]  who  sets  fire  to  the  powder-magazine  with  the 
contents  of  his  tobacco-pipe.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and 
a  want  of  interest  in  this  piece.  The  prominent  trait  was  the  acting 
of  Keeley,  who  is  called  *for  shortness*  Goliah.  This  gentleman 
really  answers  to  Falttaff^s  description  of  *  a  man  made  after  supper 
of  a  cheese-paring.'  He  is  a  shred  of  comedy;  a  pockei-Liston. 
He  is  great  in  little  parts,  and  makes  an  amusing  approach  to  a 
nonentity.  ^The  Minor  Theatres  have  each  had  their  novelties  during 
the  week,  and  been  tolerably  successful.  The  critics  are  divided  on 
the  temper  and  behaviour  of  John  Bull  at  this  season.  Some  say  he 
was  lumpish  and  leaden  at  Drury-Lanc  on  Monday,  others,  that  he 
was  in  all  his  glory  at  Coveat-Garden  on  the  same  evening.  It  is 
from  seeing  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  prevail  in  the  most 
authentic  reports  that  we  propose  shortly  to  publish  two  Examiners  a 
week,  to  set  the  town  right  in  these  and  such-like  particulars,  and  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  daily  papers  altogether.  As 
to  John's  behaviour,  pleased  or  sulky,  drunk  or  sober,  we  never 
could  see  any  difference  in  it.  Where  we  were,  a  man  stood  up  on 
a  bench  in  the  pit,  and  another  insisting  on  his  getting  down,  and  on 
his  refusal  threatening  to  call  him  out  the  next  day,  the  tirst  made 
answer — *  Aye,  if  your  master  will  let  you  !  ' — •  Master !  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  \  I  have  no  master :  I  come  and  go  where  I 
please !  '  The  women  now  interfered,  and  one  of  them  clapped  her 
handkerchief  to  her  husband's  mouth  to  prevent  further  disagreeables. 
All  an  Englishman's  ideas  are  modifications  of  his  will ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  with  all  his  boasted  independence  and  equality,  he  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  insult  every  one  who  is  not  a  better  man  than  him- 
self. The  reason  is,  he  has  no  respect  for  himself,  nor  consequently 
for  others,  except  for  some  external  advantage  of  wealth  or  situation ; 
and  his  ill-humour  can  only  be  bribed  to  keep  the  peace  by  his  self- 
interest.  *  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  : ' — we  are  sure 
that  this  at  least  may  be  said  of  ill-manners. 

Turn  we  from  them  to  the  French  play,  where  the  object  is  to 
enjoy  the  scene,  to  be  pleased  with  yourself,  and  not  to  insult  your 
neighbours^  or  inquire  which  is  master  and  which  is  man.  There 
have  been  several  JtltuU,  all  very  creditable  and  successful.  Monsieur 
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Bcrtcchc,  Madame  Bcaufre,  and  Mademoiselle  Irma.  We  saw  the 
former  (who  is  of  the  Msdemoiselle  Mara  »chooI,  and  whose  tongue 
runs  lastcr  than  a  race-horse)  in  the  £coU  Ja  l^ailarHf  with  Monsieur 
Perlet^  who  plays  the  jealous  husband  with  great  poiot  and  spirit : 
but  shali  wc  add,  that  in  the  passionate  parts,  he  does  not  let  out 
enough,  there  is  an  interdicted  and  internal  manner,  a  fidgetty  and 
confined  air,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  subordinate  parts  in 
which  he  usually  acts.  In  this  comedy,  a  geotlcmao  pulls  off  hi* 
coat  on  the  stage,  which  is  with  us  an  indecorum,  except  in  farce. 
We  mention  this  to  show  the  difference  of  feeling  in  such  mailers. 
We  missed  Perlct  in  the  Cheats  of  Scafita :  he  always  contrives  to 
cheai  us  of  our  favourite  Moliere.  But  we  had  a  full  raste  of  him  in 
the  ^n^lahei  pcfur  rire.  And  these  are  our  fair  countrywomen — so 
they  sit,  apcalc,  walk,  sing,  and  dance,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigoerfi! 
No,  tt  is  Monsieur  Pclissie  and  Monsieur  Pcrlet — but  very  JiJte ! 
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The  last  week  or  two  has  been  rich  in  theatricaU ;  Miss  Stephens  in 
Love  in  a  yiUti^e,  where  the  scene  opens  with  those  two  young 
beauties  sitting  in  a  bower  of  roses  like  a  ilower  stuck  in  the  stomacher 
of  beauty,  and  where  that  unconscious  siren  *  warbles  her  naiiTC 
wood-notes  wild '  with  such  simplicity  and  sweetness ;  Charles 
Kembte  in  the  Ituorutant,  who  in  one  glorious  scene  plays  tragedy  and 
comedy  to  the  life,  and  in  one  short  moment  tastes  the  *  fierce 
extremes  *  of  pleasure  and  agony,  of  life  and  death  ;  and  Othelio,  with 
bumpers  and  three  times  three ;  to  say  nothing  of  Madame  Vestris 
in  the  InvituibUit  and  Mr.  John  RecTc  in  the  immortal  Major 
Sturgeon.  Why  then  did  we  lalce  no  notice  of  them  ?  Notice  we 
have  uken,  but  it  has  been  with  *  our  mind's  eye,'  in  'our  heart's 
core/  111  will  it  fare  with  us,  when  we  do  not  cast  a  sidelong  glance 
at  those  pregnant  abridgments,  the  play-bills,  and  when  their  flaunting 
contents,  that  unfold  to  us  the  map  of  our  life,  no  longer  excite  a 
smile  or  a  sigh.  Any  one  who  pleases  may  then  write  our  epitaph, 
though  it  will  not  be  worth  writing.  At  such  a  season,  for  instance, 
we  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  in  such  a  part  for  the  first  time  ;  in  such  another, 
Kemble  walked  with  regal  air  across  the  stage,  and  his  stately  brow 
needed  no  diadem  to  set  it  olf ;  in  such  a  character  Bannister  was  in 
all  hii  glory  ;  in  that,  Suett  vented  his  resistless  folly;  here,  Munden 
went  the  whole  length  of  his  face  \  here,  Lewis  was  alt  life  and  air ; 
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hcTCt  Jack  Palmer  was  great  indeed ;  here.  King  was  bitter  in  Touch- 
slonct  and  Miss  Pope  romantic  in  Audrey  ;  then,  Mrs.  Goodall  played 
the  part  of  Roiafmii^  and  tripped  in  becoming  page's  attire  through 
the  forest  of  Ardeooes  (days  and  years  long  past ! ) ;  here,  Dignum 
warbled  as  Amient  (before  we  had  heard  of  the  peace  of  Amiens)  ; 
and  here,  Mrs.  Jordan's  laugh  comes  over  the  heart,  and  if  it  has 
grown  dry  and  seared,    fills  it   with  the  remembrance  of  joy  and 
gladness  once  more.     Dodd  and  Parsons  hover  in  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  horizon,  but  gay  nhadows,  airy  shapes.     Then  such-a-one  took 
leave  of  the  stage,  drawing  a  narrower  circle  within  the  natural  circle 
of  his  being  ;  then  Liston  appeared  in  the  Flnger-Pott,  looking  like  a 
finger-post,  with  his  nose  only  pointing  to  fun ;   Elliston  in  IVtld  Oats 
(will  he  never  sow  'cm  ?)  j   Matthews  in  the  Bee-Hive^  as  busy  as  a 
bee;  Miss  Kelly  in  chambermaids;  Miss  O'Neill  in  heroines;  last, 
not  least,  Mr.  Kean,  the  *  bony  prizer  *  of  the  stage,  who  has  knocked 
all    other   reputations  and   his  own   on   the  head.     What  a  host  of 
names  and   recollections  is  here !     How  many  more  arc  omitted, 
names  that  have  embodied  famous  poets'  verse  and  been  the  '  fancy's 
midwife,'  that  have  gladdened  a  nation  and  made  life  worth  living  for, 
that  have  made  the  world  pass  in  review  as  a  gaudy  pageant,  and  set 
before  us  in  a  waking  dream  the  bodily  shapes  and  circumstances  of 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  !     And  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  the  drama  is  accounted  vulgar  by  the  vulgar,  and  that  we  are  to 
cut  our  old  acquaintances  the  players,  those  who  have  thrown  a  light 
upon  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  our  day,  *gay  creatures  of 
the  element,  that  live  'i  th*  rainbow  and  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,' 
and  who  have  taken  us  so  many  hundred  times  to  sit  and  laugh  with 
then],  or  shed  *  tears  such  as  angels  weep,'  at  a  height  where  we  could 
look  down  at  the  sordid  of  the  earth — and  at  a  universe  of  Operas, 
with  their  naked  J^ur^n/ir/,  and  sense  and  soul  muH!ed  up  in  sound  to 
suit  the  caJIous  taste  or  ranker  gust  of  ears  polite!     We  may  have 
said  all  this  before ;  and  here  lies  the  misfortune  of  our  office.     A 
theatrical  audience  is  supposed  to  vary  every  night :  the  reading  public 
is  assumed    to  be  always  the  same  body.     We  could  praise  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble's  acting  in  Toung  MiraM  every  time  he  does  it,  and 
are  always  glad  to  think  he  is  gobg  to  play  what  does  such  credit  to 
his  art  and  gives  such  pleasure  to  others ;  but  we  can  say  nothing 
about  it,  having  once  expressed  our  opinion  to  that  efTcct.     An  actor  t^ 
repeats  a  favourite  part  till  farther  notice  j  a  singer  may  be  encored 
in  an  air  as  often  as  his  friends  please  ;  thank  God,  we  have  stock- 
pieces  that  never  wear  out :   but  who  ever  ventured  upon  reviving  a 
dettinct  criticism  i     It  might  pass  with  the  million,  but  &ome  good- 
natured  friend  would  betray  us.     The  writci's  secret  would  be  found 
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~cnt,  and  he  would  be  had  up  as  an  imposter.  NcTertheless,  having 
medtuted  a  new  criticism  (or  eulogy,  for  it  is  the  same  thing) 
on  Mr.  Kean's  Otbtlloy  aod  the  overflowing  house  having  excluded  us 
from  the  Free-List,  we  venture  u]>on  borrowing  an  old  one;  and  if 
we  were  to  try,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  mend  our  d-aughi. 

•  Mr.  Kean's  Othelio  is,  we  suppose,  the  6ne8t  piece  of  acting  in  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  either  to  describe  or  praise  it  adequately. 
We  have  never  seen  soy  actor  so  wrought  upon — eo  "  perplexed  in 
the  extreme."  The  energy  of  pasuon,  aa  it  expresses  itself  in  actioo, 
is  not  the  most  terrific  part :  it  is  the  agony  of  his  soul,  shewing  itself 
in  looks  and  tones  of  voice.  In  one  part,  where  he  listens  in  dumb 
despair  to  the  6end-likc  insinuations  of  lago.,  he  presented  the  rery 
face,  the  marble  aspect  of  Dante's  Count  Ugohno.  On  hta  fixed  eye- 
lids **  horror  sat  plumed."  In  another  part,  where  a  gleam  of  hope  or 
of  tenderness  returns  to  subdue  the  tumult  of  his  passions,  his  voice 
broke  in  faultering  accents  from  his  overcharged  breast.  His  lips 
might  be  said  less  to  utter  words  than  to  distil  drops  of  blood  gushing 
from  his  heart.  An  instance  of  this  was  in  his  pronunciation  of  the 
line— 

"Of  one  that  loved  not  wiiely,  but  too  welL" 

The  whole  of  this  last  speech  was  indeed  given  with  exquisite  force 
and  beauty.  We  only  object  to  the  virulence  with  which  he  delivers 
the  last  lice,  and  with  which  he  stabs  himself — a  virulence  which 
Otheiio  would  neither  feel  against  himself  at  the  moment,  nor  against 
the  "turbancd  Turk"  (whom  he  had  slain]  at  such  a  distance  of 
time.  His  exclamation  on  seeing  hiii  wife,  *'  I  cannot  think  but 
DeaUmona  'j  honest,"  was  the  '*  glorious  triumph  of  exceeding  love," 
a  thought  flashing  conviction  on  his  mind,  and  irr<idiating  his  counte- 
nance with  joy,  like  sudden  sunshine.  In  fact  almost  every  scene  or 
sentence  in  this  extraordinary  exhibition  is  a  master-piece  of  natural 
passion.  The  convulsed  motion  of  the  hands,  and  the  involuntary 
swelling  of  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  in  some  of  the  most  painful 
situations,  should  not  only  suggest  topics  of  critical  panegyric,  but 
might  furnish  studies  to  the  painter  or  sculptor.' 

After  Oibello  on  Wednesday,  The  Mayor  af  Garratl  followed 
*wich  kindliest  change.'  Mr.  Reeve  played  Ma;or  Sturgeon,  and 
Mr.  Kceley,  Jerry  Sneak*  Comparisons  are  odious :  therefore  they 
are  made.  Mr.  Keeley's  Jerry  was  not  so  good  as  Russell's  formerly; 
Dor  Mr.  Reeve's  Major  Sturgeon  equal  to  Dowton's.  This  is  saying 
nothing,  for  both  those  performances  were  of  the  very  first  water. 
Mr.  Keeley's  person  is  diminutive,  and  he  seems  the  natural  butt  of 
a  virago:   Russell  wae  a  goodly  man  of  his  inches;  it  was  his  spirit 
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only  that  was  hen'pcckcd,  and  that  submitted  to  buffeti  and  blows. 
Dowton  again  was  the  model  of  a  train-baod  Captain  in  his  own 
cirtcem,  and  nerer  doubted  of  the  ioeffable  superiority  of  his  own 

ftreteosions  :  Reeve,  in  the  midst  of  his  insolence  and  rapouring,  has  a 
ook  of  quixxing  himself,  and  sees  through  the  ridicule  of  his  own 
character.  He  howCTcr  throws  much  humour  and  fantastic  absurdity 
into  the  part,  aJa-Luton  ;  but  hin  drollery  it  conscious  and  knowing, 
not  vacant  and  absolutely  spontaneous,  like  that  of  his  unrivalled 
prototype.  At  the  end  of  the  farce,  there  was  some  division  of 
opinion  whether  the  piece  was  not  low,  as  if  that  which  had  mainly 
driven  such  manners  and  characters  almost  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  generation  was  not  a  master-stroke  of  genius,  and  in  fact  an 
historical  drama. 
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Tkt  Examiner.] 


Covznt-Gaidin. 


There  has  been  a  new  farce  here  (called,  disagreeably  enough,  Thi 
Little  Offiprin^s).  If  Mr.  Peake  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  our 
farce  writers,  it  is  because  he  pretends  to  be  nothing  better.  He 
professes  to  writ*  a  farce,  not  a  genteel  comedy ;  and  he  gcocraliy 
succeeds  accordingly.  Our  complaint  against  his  present  novelty  is, 
that  unlike  most  of  his  previous  ones,  it  is  not  quite  broad  enough. 
He  himself  will  smile  at  this  objection,  because  assuredly  it  is  quite 
broad  enough  where  it  u  broad.  But  it  is  not  *  as  hrwid  as  it  is  iong^ 
which  is  what  all  farces  ought  to  be.  Young  ladies  as  well  bred  as 
they  arc  well  dressed,  and  young  gentlemen  *  to  match,'  are  interlopers 
in  the  region  of  farce.  Let  Mr.  Peake  eschew  all  such  amiable 
insipidities,  and  he  will  do  well.  In  short,  let  him  cultivate  the 
genttHties  of  life  not  a  step  farther  than  they  fall  in  with  the  case 
(anything  but  genteel^  of  Mr.  Wrench ;  and  then  he  cannot  go  very 
far  wrong.  Above  all,  let  him  have  nothing  to  say  to  young  ladies 
who  are  a  whit  more  like  Lady  TeazJe  than  Miss  Kelly  is.  They  are 
ticklish  handling  in  all  cases ;  and  in  his  there  is  no  answering  for  the 
mischief  they  may  do. 

•  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together'; — 

and  no  more  can  the  ultra-ridiculous  and  the  flat  common-place — Mr. 
Keeley  as  a  Savoyard  organ-boy,  and  Miss  Coward  as  a  sensitive 
school-girl.  The  contrast  (so  to  speak)  does  not  harmonize.  Au 
rtjte^  the  name  of  the  new  farce  is  the  worst  thing  belonging  to  it. 
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It  includeti  a  fox-hunting  Admiral,  played,  or  rather  worked,  with 
great  effect  by  Bartley  ; — a  bluff  and  blundering  boatswain,  which 
Fawcett  acted  to  the  life,  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  disagreeably; — a 
person  wearing  a  white  hat  and  pea-green  pantaloons,  things  always 
enough  to  make  the  sight  of  Mr.  Wrench  pleasant ;  a  suppositious 
spinster  (Mrs.  Davenport),  who  turns  out  to  be  the  parent  of  one  of 
the  *  little  offsprings,*  her  brother  the  Admiral  ocing  similarly  situated 
as  to  the  other; — and  finally,  the  *  offsprings  '  themselves,  played  (as 
aforesaid)  by  Miss  Goward  and  Mr.  Keelcy,  and  about  whom  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  equivoque  which  touches  upon  the  extreme 
edge  where  such  matters  are,  now-a-days,  so  apt  to  fall  over.  They 
pretty  nearly  did  so  on  Oie  above  occasion,  which  has,  no  dotibt, 
induced  Mr.  Peake  to  make  the  proper  sacri6ces  to  the  suspicious 
delicacy  of  *  some  people's  ears.' 

KtN6*i  Tkiatbk. 

Don  Giovanni  was  played  at  this  theatre  on  Thursday  for  the 
'benefit  of  Madame  Caradori,  in  which  Mademoiselle  Sontag  sustained 
the  part  of  Donna  Anna  with  great  truth  and  f  ffect. 

We  said  something  lately  on  the  company  at  the  holiday  theatres : 
we  have  something  to  say  on  the  compainy  at  the  Opera.  We 
have  little  hesitation  in  stating  (we  speak  of  the  pit)  that  in  its  way 
it  is  quite  as  bad :  from  boisterous  rudeness  and  famiiiarity  it  rises 
into  distance  and  superciliousness.  If  for  instance  at  the  Surrey 
or  the  Coburg  you  see  two  fellown.  quarrelling  which  is  the  master 
and  which  ts  the  man,  at  the  King's  Theatre  you  hear  an  elegant 
discourse  on  *the  higher  and  the  lower  orders.'  A  critic  at  Covent- 
Garden  or  Drury-Lanc  thinks  Sadler's  Wells  or  the  East  London 
l(yw :  a  critic  of  the  self-same  stamp,  but  one  of  softer  phrase,  pro- 
nounces the  condemnation  of  the  drama  in  good  set  terms  as  altogether 
exploded  in  the  fashionable  circles,  and  as  nourishing  most  in  our 
manufacturing  towns  and  the  semi-barbarous  states  of  North  America. 
You  hear  another  take  up  the  lamentable  theme  of  an  interval  in  the 
succession  of  regular  Opera-singers,  as  if  it  were  a  pause  in  nature  ; 
and  when  notwithstanding  he  has  heard  Brahara  sing  very  well  in 
*  ih'u  housr^  repeating  the  words  as  if  the  atmosphere  at  the  Hay- 
market  wafted  other  sounds  than  common  air,  and  music  were  a 
geographical  distinction.  Thus  it  is  that  an  HngHshman  is  always 
pinning  his  faith  on  places  and  persons ;  and  that  he  cannot  arrive 
(for  the  soul  of  him,  let  him  be  uught  and  trammelled  how  he  wiM) 
at  the  contemplation  of  an  abstract  idea :  and  yet  the  booby  talks  of 
relincmcni.  He  has  no  conception  of  anything  but  from  the  situation 
where  he  finds  it ;  or  the  figure  it  makes  in  the  eyes  of  some  one  as 
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wise  as  himself;  or  from  its  being  a  foil  to  some  defect  Jn  others. 
You  hear  none  of  this  gabble  at  the  Thtatre  Fraitfoiit  or  the  Italiaa  * 
Opera  id  Paris,  about  those  exploded  authors  Racine  and  Moli^rei  or 
the  low  buifoonrry  of  the  Theatre  des  far'utes,  because  they  under- 
stand or  relish  both  :  we,  unfortunately,  who  understand  and  relish 
neither,  are  obliged  to  create  an  artificial  admiration  of  what  is  exotic 
out  of  our  contempt  for  what  is  native,  and  pamper  our  pretcDsioni  to 
refinement  by  constantly  dwelling  on  the  vulgarity  of  the  lower  orders. 
Delightful  it  is  to  hear  the  Frenchwomen  speaking  of  *thc  mlgar 
Englishwomen'  in  a  lump,  as  these  same  Hnglishwomcn  speak  of  all 
the  rest  of  their  country-women!  In  France,  to  laugh  and  weep  (at 
least  with  the  comic  or  the  tragic  Miwe)  is  not  held  vulgar.  All  wit 
is  not  confined  to  a  shake  of  the  toe,  nor  all  seo&c  to  the  squall  of  ao 
Opera-singer,  though  they  dance  and  give  concerts  as  well  as  we. 
But  in  Engbnd  our  object  is  not  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  but  to  rua 
away  from  the  pleasures  of  others ;  and  when  a  taste  for  the  drama  or 
anything  else  becomes  a  little  common,  we  grow  sulky  and  insensible 
by  way  of  being  spiritual  and  refined.  We  see  no  other  refinement 
in  the  case,  unless  the  getting  rid  of  thought  and  feeling  is  a  proof  of 
refinement ;  and  ihc Jiguranirs  at  the  Opera  are  an  intermediate  link,  a 
soft  imperceptible  gradation,  between  the  grossncss  of  human  passion 
and  the  absence  of  all  human  sympathy.  Do  the  upper  classes  speak 
in  recitative  i  Do  they,  in  answer  to  a  common  question,  vault  into 
the  air  ?  Perhaps  a  Noble  Duke  might  make  one  of  his  speeches 
intelligible  by  singing  it,  or  solve  the  diiHculties  of  the  Corn  question 
by  calling  out  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  dance  a  minuet  with  him  1 
We  import  Opera-singers,  dancers,  kings!  Liberal  land!  That 
knows  its  own  deficiencies  in  what  is  refined  and  elevated  !  Happy, 
that  it  finds  others  so  ready  to  oblige  it !  All  that  they  get  from  us, 
is  hard  blows  or  hard  cash  :  all  that  we  get  from  them,  is  politeness 
and  luxury  !  In  a  word  the  question  comes  to  this — jire  the  Engluh 
OB  estentialiy  vulgar  peopie  or  not  ?  If  all  that  they  have  of  their  own 
is  vulgar  and  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  upper  classes,  then  the 
unavoidable  inference  is  that  the  upper  classes  themselves  are  unworthy 
to  see  anything  better,  and  are  the  most  vulgar,  fashionable  audience 
in  Europe.  If  we  have  the  least  possible  capacity  for  the  fine  arts, 
namely,  dancing,  music,  painting,  then  we  must  be,  in  spite  of  letters- 
patent  of  nobility,  or  a  box  at  the  opera,  or  a  chapeau-hrat,  or  an 
opera-glass,  the  worst  possible  judges  of  them;  and  if  we  would  be 
anything  at  all,  must  set  up  for  something  else.  Indeed,  the  effects 
are  plain  enough.  There  is  that  little  Brocard  ;  she  was  at  one  time 
a  model  of  voluptuous,  languishing  grace ;  but  it  was  thrown  away 
upon  the  higher  orders,  and  she  now  does  nothing  but  walk  on  the 
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dp*  of  her  tocf .     The  little  triJer,  ibe  that  ve  hare  praiicd  so  ofiea ! 
We  are  after  all  in  such  matters  a  Bartlemy-fair  aiKlience— or  for  i 
turabler'B  ihow  !     Is  Madame  Fasu  a  faTOurite  with  the  great  vulgar  i 
Not  in  the  least.     They  hear  her  fame^  but  not  her.     What  piteooa, 
vacant   aspects   in  the  fine  gentleman   in  the  pit  the  first  night  of 
Mademoiselle  SoQtag's  appearance !     And  what  would  they  not  have 
given  (before  committing  themselves  beyoikd  an  applatue  which  might 
be  construed  into  a  good-natured  encouragement)  to  kttow  what  the 
Dcwspapers  would  say  the  next  day !      What  then  is  the  amount  of 
thia  exclusive  preference  and  fastidious  superiority  of  fashionable  taste  ? 
Mere  arrogance  and  affectation.      Look  at  the  meu  in  the  pit.      Are 
they  in  raptures  with  the  ballet  or  the  music  ?     They  are   solely 
occupied  in  thinking  how  they  themselves  look,  whether  their  coat  is 
of  the  right  cut,  their  cravat  properly  tied,  and  whether  their  next 
neighbour  is  good  enough  for  them  to  speak  to.     Hach  opera-beau 
ought  to  have  a  glass-case  over  him  to  keep  him  within  a  cenatn 
precise  sphere  of  danJj   repulsiveness  and   self-importance.     In   ao 
O.  P.  raw  you  are  in  danger  of  being  knocked  down  :  in  the  stiff-Sfr 
of  the  Opera-house,  every  one  seems  in  fear  of  touching  his  neighbour's 
elbow.     The  disagreeable  either  in  thought  or  action  is  inseparable 
from  our  fogs  and  sea-coal  fires.     Look  at  the  women  in  the  boxes. 
Are  they  at  their  ease  i     Or  do  they  not  keep  one  fixed  attitude,  or 
else  loll,  and  laugh,  and  siarc  without  meaning  ^    The  great  thing  s 
not  to  seem  to  take  ao  interest ;  and  this  is  not  difficult,  where  none 
is  felt.     If  lo  paint,  to  dress,  to  intrigue,  and  be  insensible,  is  the 
height  of  refinement,  then  the  women  in  the  lobbies  are  even  more 
refined  tlian  they.     Do  we  then  subscribe  to  this  total  disqualification 
of  the  English  character?     No:  we  have  hearts  and  heads  for  other 
things  besides  the  mechanism  of  the  senses.     We  have  books,  which 
we  »end  through  the  heart  of  all  Europe ;  but  our  people  of  fashion 
and  our  parade  of  gentility  are  the  laughtog-stock  of  the  world.     One 
service  which  the  work  on   Lord  Byron  and  bit  Contemporariu  lias 
done  the  public,  one  offence  it  has  given  to  the  insolent  few,  is  that  it 
shews  that  even  the  strongest  minds  are  not  exempt  from  the  shallow- 
ness and  pedantr/  of  this  kind  of  jargon.     The  Noble  Poet  somewhere 
says  that  he  and  Tom  Moore  wrote  well,  because  he  himself  from 
birth,  and  Mr.  Moore  from  circumstances  (circumsunces  indeed  I) 
moved  in  the  fashionable  world.     If  this  were  all,  we  should  have 
some  thousands  of  fine  geniuses  come  out  every  year,  'the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with   ease  !  '     Why,  instead  of  opening  the 
casket  to  examine  the  contents,  are  we  to  be  always  looking  at  the 
outside  ?     Or  why,  having  found  a  jewel  in  it,  persist  that  the  wrappct 
was  coarse  brown  paper  ^     When  we  hear  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
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great  country  wfaoRe  names  are  not  inscribed  in  the  Red  Book,  or  who 
are  not  crammed  into  the  stiHing,  glittering  atmosphere  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  stigmatised  with  the  sweeping  epithet  of  *  the  lower  orders/ 
oar  patience  is  a  little  out  at  elbows,  and  the  answer,  we  fear,  will  not 
come  from  the  pen  alone !  What  is  it  tltat  my  Lord-Duke  brings 
with  him  from  the  Continent — that  he  shews  to  his  fellow-travellers 
as  a  precious  curiosity — ^that  he  folds  up  and  unfolds  with  such  care? 
Is  it  a  cameo,  a  drawing  by  Raphael,  a  bit  of  Claude  ?  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  Great  Tun  of  Heidelberg  !  When  did  the  polite  world  think 
it  allowable  for  the  last  time  to  throng  to  the  English  theatre  in 
crowds  and  with  their  expectations  excited  to  the  utmost  ?  To  sec 
young  Mr.  Kean,  a  boy  just  come  from  Eton  (classical  reminis- 
cence ! )  in  the  part  of  A'oriw/!  Or  to  see  the  bottle- conjuror,  or  a 
thing  txim  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  or  any  other  rare  and  striking 
novelty  !      Spare  us,  man  of  fashion,  in  the  name  of  refinement ! 


THE  BEGGARS'  OPERA 

TAe  ExamiatrJ]  {^*f  *  W  >8s8. 

COVKNT*  GaK  DIN. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Beggars*  Opera  was  acted  here ;  or  rather,  half 
the  Beggars  Opera  to  half  a  house.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  if  the 
Managers  start  and  shrug  up  their  shoulders  at  one  half  of  a  play, 
the  public  will  shrink  from  the  other.  It  is  always  wrong  to  cry 
sta/efitb.  We  suspect  some  clerical  critic,  some  Jeremy  Collier  of 
the  Times,  has  had  a  hnnd  in  this:  what  hare  these  reverend  divines 
to  do  with  profane  stage-plays,  any  more  than  poets  and  novelists 
with  writing  /ay-eermonj  i  ETerything  in  our  day  is  turned  topsy- 
turvy :  nothing  prevails  but  '  vanity,  chaotic  vanity/  The  conse- 
quence of  this  sort  of  slur  and  neglect  thrown  upon  the  piece  is,  that 
it  is  indifferently  acted.  There  is  not,  in  the  expressive  green-room 
phrase,  <a  hand  in  the  house  ' :  and  without  that,  the  performer  has 
no  heart  to  proceed.  A  player  can  no  more  act  with  spirit  unless  he  U^ 
tees  the  reflection  of  his  excellences  in  the  looks  and  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  than  a  fine  lady  can  dress  without  a  looking-glass.  He 
makes  a  hit  and  it  ^ils  of  effect ;  he  is  therefore  thrown  out,  and  the 
next  time  he  does  wrong  or  he  does  nothing.  FUch  (Meadows] 
picks  a  pocket  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  detected  by  the  pit :  Miss 
Kelly  is  shocked  at  the  part  of  Luey,  and  flounces  and  elbows  through 
it  a«  if  she  wished  to  get  out  of  it,  putting  a  negative  on  an  encore  that 
is  likely  to  detain  her  five  minutes  longer  in  Newgate  :  Miss  Stephens 
(the  charming  PoUy)  is  frightened  at  the  interest  she  might  inspire, 
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and  is  !oth  lo  'waste  her  sweetness  on  a  blackguard d\i  :  the  Captain 
{Mr.  Wood)  is  the  only  person  who  stands  fire  on  the  tnring 
occasion.  This  gentleman  is  the  best  Mathtaih  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  (for  in  criticism  as  in  law  we  must  have  our  sutute  of 
limitations) — more  of  a  gentleman  than  Incledon,  a  better  singer 
than  Davies,  less  affected  than  Young,  test  finical  than  Sinclair,  u 
•  pretty  a  fellow '  as  Madame  Vestris — good-looking,  gallant,  debonair, 
and  vocal.  Bartley  is  too  *  splenetic  and  rath*  for  LockiUt  who 
should  be  sullen  and  hardened  as  his  prison-walls ;  Blanchard  is  not 
round  and  set  enough  for  Peachumy  his  Agure  dangling  and  his  voice 
crackling  like  a  lawyer's  parchment ;  Mrs.  Davenport  alone  remained 
in  her  original  mualin  apron,  silk  gown,  and  pinners  (a  Sybil,  yet 
how  unlike  a  prophetess!)  to  overlook  and  wonder  at  the  desolation 
ii^jf  the  classic  scene.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  is 
a  time  for  everything,  arid  that  good  plays  must  give  place  to  bad 
ones.  It  is  not  possible  (with  a  mixed  audience)  to  keep  alive  the 
ridicule  of  manners  after  the  manners  themselves  have  ceased,  nor  to 
preserve  them  in  the  spirit  of  wit,  or  exhibit  them  even  in  mock- 
heroics.     The  stage  is  but  the  counterpart  of  existing  follies — 

'  And  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  fell  the  sympathetic  snout.' 

However,  the  Beggart^  Opera  has  run  a  century.  That's  pretty 
well,  Oh  George  Colman  the  Younger,  Messrs.  Reynolds  and 
Morton*  how  will  you  rejoice,  could  you  lift  up  your  heads  a  hundred, 
years  hence,  and  see  a  five-act  play  of  yours  cut  down  to  a  one-act 
farce!  It  is  not  that  there  are  not  plenty  of  rogues  and  pickpockets 
at  present ;  but  the  Muse  is  averse  to  look  that  way  ;  the  imagination 
has  taken  a  higher  flight ;  wit  and  humour  do  not  flow  in  tliat  dirty 
channel,  picking  the  grains  of  gold  out  of  it.  Instead  of  descending, 
we  aspire;  and  the  age  has  a  sublime  front  given  to  it  to  contemplate 
the  heaven  of  drawing-rooms  and  the  milky-way  of  fashion.  You 
are  asked  if  you  like  Fielding,  as  if  it  were  a  statutcablc  offence ;  and 
it  was  justly  observed  the  other  day  in  a  comparison  between  De  Vcre 
and  Count  Fathom^  that  in  a  refined  period  like  ours,  a  rogue  Pims  at 
nothing  short  of  being  Prime-Minister  I  In  a  word,  the  French 
Revolution  ha^  spoiled  all,  like  a  great  stone  thrown  into  a  well  *  with 
hollow  and  rueful  nimble,*  and  left  no  two  ideas  in  the  public  mind 
but  those  of  high  and  low.  The  jealousy  of  gentility,  the  horror  of 
being  thought  vulgar,  has  put  an  end  to  the  harmless  douhie-entendre 
of  wit  and  humour;  and  the  glancing  tights  and  shades  of  life 
(nothing  without  each  other)  are  sunk  into  the  dull  night  of  insipidity 
and  affectation.  So  be  it,  and  so  it  will  be  !  Yet  *  we  have  heard 
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the  chimes  at  midnight '  for  all  this,  and  passed  over  Hounslow  and 
Bagshot,  not  without  a  ttt/inge  of  the  recollection  of  other  times,  as 
well  as  responsive  to  the  names  of  Pope,  of  Gay,  and  Quecnsberry's 
Duchess !  Nor  is  it  so  long  since  we  have  seen  good  company  and 
full  houses  grace  the  representation  of  Tyburn-tree :  we  remember 
old  Sir  John  Sylvester  among  others  (with  we  bcliere  his  two 
daughters)  who  had  a  keen  relish  for  an  execution,  and  stedfastly 
contemplated  under  black  bushy  eyebrows  that  irrefragable  order  of 
ideas  (as  Mr.  Hobbca  calls  it)  *the  thief,  the  judge,  and  the 
gallows ;  *  and  Mr.  Vansittari,  who  smiled  with  conscious  simplicity 
at  the  satirical  atlusioni;  to  Mioisters  of  ^tate,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  comparing  the  terseness  and  point  of  Gay's  style  with  his  own 
•wolds  and  sholds,'  and  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  but  an 
tvangefuai  housebreaker  was  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the  plot ! 
—We  could  not  stay  out  y/  Race  for  Dinner,  though  invited  by 
Mr.  Wrench, — who  has  become  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  of  late, — but 
made  the  best  o(  our  way  to  the  other  house  (old  Drury)  in  search 
of  a  criticism.  Wc  could  almost  fancy  Covent  Garden  had  got 
there  before  us,  for  there  we  found  nearly  the  whole  former  strength 
of  the  rival  house  drawn  up  in  battle-array  before  us — 'and  Birnam* 
wood  was  come  to  Dunsinane' — through  what  bickerings,  what 
strifes,  what  heart-burnings,  what  jealousies  between  actors,  what 
quarrels  with  managerfi,  what  want  of  pay,  and  demands  for  more, 
is  easy  (though  not  pleasant)  to  guess.  They  had  also  brought  the 
Poor  Gentieman  with  them ;  and  both  together  brought  a  full  house. 
Nothing  could  be  better  acted.  Looking  at  them  with  'eyes  of 
youth'  (which  we  always  take  with  us  to  the  theatre)  we  seemed 
as  it  were  to  witness  something  like  a  turn-out  of  Chelsea  pensioners 
on  the  boards ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  play  were  of  a  piece  with 
this  patriotic  and  charitable  impression,  About  thirty  years  ago, 
when  John  Bull  took  a  particular  fit  of  hatred  against  the  French, 
he  also  fell  in  love  with  himself;  and  the  dramatic  writers  of  that 
day  undertook  to  shew  .Tohn  his  own  face,  his  virtues  or  vices  *  to 
advantage  dressed '  in  a  succession  of  plays  which  were  properly 
Dedieationj  to  the  Eng/iih  nation.  Wc  have  the  fVf>o/e  Duty  of  Man 
bound  up  in  a  coarse,  anattrnctive  exterior ;  the  Virtues  in  the  front 
of  the  stage,  though  the  Graces  sund  a  little  in  the  back-grouod ; 
and  all  the  charities  of  private  life  clustering  together  on  the  stage, 
as  they  do  round  the  domestic  hearth.  We  have  nothing  but 
generous  uncles,  dry  in  their  manner,  but  their  heart  and  their  purse 
overflowing  with  liberality — dutiful  nephews,  thoughtless  but  well- 
meaning,  and  falling  into  scrapes  and  love  at  every  turn — reclaimed 
seducers — exemplary  yoong  ladies — old    servants  surly,  but   honest 
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(the  EoglUb  character) — a  chattering  apothecary,  the  butt  of  the 
Tillage  and  a  foU  to  our  self-love — an  old  soldier,  a  favourite  in  the 
family,  and  with  lu,  for  be  hai  been  woimded  in  our  defence— a  poor 
geotlemao,  in  want  of  money  which  he  refusefi  by  mistake  from  some 
munificent  patron,  in  consequence  of  not  being  so  shrewd  as  the 
audience,  and  who  is  in  hourly  danger  of  a  prison,  from  which  wt 
hope  to  escape.  All  this  bits  our  delicate  and  improTcd.  moral  tastes 
much  better  tlian  loeering  at  our  vices  or  laughing  at  our  follies. 
Live  sentiment,  perish  satire!  Then  there  is  so  much  distress, 
which  it  is  fto  delightful  to  sympathize  with — so  much  money 
circulating  to  relieve  it  (which  it  is  so  delightful  to  hear  and  to 
see;  it  is  almost  like  attending  a  charity-sermon,  or  seeing  Mr.  Irving 
himself  pawn  his  watch  out  of  an  excess  of  missionary  zeal) — then 
there  are  so  many  tears  starting  into  the  eye,  so  many  squeezes  of  the 
hand,  so  many  friends  and  relations  falling  into  one  another's  arms, 
as  cannot  but  move  the  most  obdurate — i>o  mady  bailiffs  in  the  wind, 
so  many  duels  broken  oif  by  the  entrance  of  some  anti<)uated  spinster 
who  is  always  prying  into  mischief,  or  of  some  charming  young 
creature  who  is  the  cause  of  it.  We  hope  the  other  actors  and 
actresses  who  acquitted  themselves  so  admirably  in  their  several 
parts, — Mr.  Dowton  in  Sir  R,  BramhU,  Mr.  Mathews  in  Oilapod^ 
Mr.  Liston  in  Corporal  Fou^  Mr.  Cooper  in  L'uutenant  iVortbit\gtont 
Mr.  Jones  in  Frederic,  Mrs.  Davison  in  Mist  Mactab^ — will  excuse 
us  if  we  pass  them  over  on  this  occasion  to  pay  our  compliments  to 
Miss  Ellen  Tree,  who  played  Em'dy  Wortbington,  and  who  certainly 
comes  under  the  deecnption  of  persons  last -mentioned.  Without 
any  appearance  of  art,  she  played  so  well  that  she  seemed  the 
character  itself,  with  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  an  innocent  school- 
girl. Her  figure  is  very  pleasing — her  voice  is  like  her  sister's — and 
she  has  the  handsomest  mouth  in  the  world.  Wc  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  it  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  wc  cannot ;  secondly, 
becauic  we  dare  not.  In  Mr.  Jones's  School  Jor  Gallantry  she  might 
have  been  called  the  bon  bwKhe.  Amidst  the  chopping  and  changing 
of  the  theatres,  wc  had  forgotten  Mr.  Jones  was  at  Drvry  Lane; 
and  inquired  after  the  success  of  his  new  piece  at  Covent  Garden. 
Wc  naturally  enough  received  an  answer  almost  as  cold  as  the  moon 
which  shines  through  the  bars  of  his  hero's  prison-chimiber.  We 
were  glad  however  to  End  that  the  wit  and  pleasantry  diffused  over 
it,  if  faint,  had  much  of  the  agreeable  lustre  of  that  mild  planet. 
We  should  suppose  the  plot  borrowed  from  the  country  where  the 
scene  is  laid.  Cupid  seems  always  on  garrison-duty  in  Oie  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  gallantry  somewhat 
languishes  and  grows  tridiog  when  it  is  kept  (as  everything  there  is) 
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under  lock  and  key.  After  what  wc  have  said  of  Miss  E.  Tree,  we 
will  not  forfeit  our  reputation  for  gallantry  by  saying  anything  lc*a 
obliging  of  Mi«s  Love,  who  plays  a  young  hussar  officer  in  this  piece, 
than  that  wc  like  her  best  when  she  is  drest  most  like  herself. 
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itit  Ejumijur.] 


[May  lit  1S2S. 
Diuar  LANt. 


iThs  Tamit^  of  tht  Sbrno  was  reviTed  here  on  Wednesday^  with  the 
original  words  and  additional  dongi.  We  however  missed  Cbrutopher 
Shfy  that  supreme  dramatic  critici  who  should  have  sat  in  lordly 
judgment  on  the  piecci  and  given  a  drunken  relief  to  iu  This 
representing  of  a  play  within  a  play  (of  which  Shakspeare  was  fond) 
produces  an  agreeable  theatrical  perspective — it  Is  like  painting  a 
picture  in  a  picture  — and  intimates  pointedly  enough  that  all  are  but 
shadows,  the  pageants  of  a  dream.  Wc  also  missed  Mr.  Liston  in 
this  part ;  for  we  understand  he  has  some  good  quips  and  crotchets 
about  it.  Unless  we  saw  him,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  he 
would  do  it  i  for  we  consider  Mr.  Liston  tn  the  light  of  an  author 
rather  than  of  an  actor,  and  he  makes  his  best  paru  out  of  his  own 
head  or  face,  in  a  sort  of  brotun  UuHy^  with  very  little  reference  to 
the  text.  He  has  nevertheless  more  comic  humour  oozing  out  of 
his  features  and  person  than  any  other  actor  in  our  remembrance,  or 
than  we  have  any  positive  evidence  of  since  the  time  of  Hogarth. 
No  one  is  ttuhtfied^  no  one  is  mysti/iej  like  him — no  one  ia  so  deep  in 
absurdity,  no  one  so  full  oi  vacancy  ;  no  one  puzzles  so  over  a  doubt, 
or  goes  the  whole  length  of  an  extravagance  like  him — no  one 
chuckles  so  over  his  own  conceit,  or  is  so  dismayed  at  tinding  his 
mistake  : — the  genius  of  folly  spreads  its  shining  gloss  over  his  face, 
tickles  his  nose,  laughs  in  his  eyes,  makes  his  teeth  chatter  in  his 
head,  or  draws  up  every  muscle  into  a  look  of  indescribable  dulness, 
or  freezes  his  whole  person  into  a  lump  of  ice  (as  in  Lulnn  Log)  or 
relaxes  it  into  the  very  thaw  and  dissolution  of  all  common  sense 
(as  in  his  Lord  GriaxU).  Munden's  acting  (which  many  prefer, 
and  in  this  number  may  be  included  Mr.  Ltston  himself)  was 
external,  overdone,  and  aimed  at  the  galleries — it  was  a  sort  of 
prodigious  and  inspired  fact-making — I^iston's  humour  bubbles  up  of 
itself,  and  runs  over  from  the  mere  fulness  of  the  conception.  If  he 
does  not  go  out  of  himself,  he  looks  into  himseff,  and  ruminates  on 
the  idea  of  the  idle,  the  quaint,  and  the  absurd,  till  it  does  his  heart 
good    within    him,   and    makes    'the    luogs    of   others   crow    like 
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chanticteer.'  Munden's  cxpressioas,  if  they  could  have  heeo  takes 
aS  on  the  spot,  would  have  made  a  capital  BCt  of  grotcsc|ue  masks: 
Listen's  would  make  a  succeuion  of  origiaal  comic  sketcbefi,  as  rich 
aa  they  are  true: — Mr.  Wilkie  failed  in  attempting  one  of  them — 
his  pencil  was  not  oily  and  unctuous  enough.  We  have  seen  many 
beticr  comedians,  that  is,  better  imitators  of  existing  or  supposed 
characters  and  manners — such  as  Emery,  Little  Simmons,  Dowtoo, 
and  others — we  know  no  other  actor  who  has  such  a  fund  of  drollery 
in  himself,  or  that  makes  one  laugh  in  the  same  hearty  unrestrained 
manner,  free  from  all  care  or  controul,  that  we  do  with  SartcitQ  Panxa 
or  Parson  AHamt,  We  hare  heard  a  story  of  Mr.  Listen  being 
prevented  by  some  accident  from  attending  his  professional  duties, 
and  wrapping  himself  up  io  a  flannel  gown  and  heart's-content  over 
a  winter  hre,  to  read  our  good  old  English  novelists  for  a  fortnight 
together.  What  fine  marginal  notes  his  face  would  make!  Which 
would  he  enjoy  most,  the  blanket  falling  and  discovering  philocopher 
Square  behind  it,  or  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  and  the  broad 
laugh  of  the  pit  ?  We  will  answer  that  question  for  him.  The 
meanest  apprentice  that  sees  a  play  for  the  first  time  from  the 
gallery,  has  more  pleaiure  than  the  most  admired  actor  that  ever 
trod  the  stage :  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  reading  one  page  of  a 
sterling  author  with  good  faith  and  good  will,  than  the  writer  had 
in  the  composition  or  even  the  success  of  all  his  works  put  together. 
The  admiration  we  bestow  on  others  comes  from  the  heart ;  but 
never  returns  back  to  it.  Vanity  doses  up  the  avenues,  or  envy 
poisons  it.  This  digression  is  too  long:  without  sometimes  going 
out  of  our  way,  we  should  hardly  get  to  the  end  of  our  task. — The 
revival,  on  the  whole,  went  off  pleasantly,  though  the  acting  was  not 
rcniarkably  good,  nor  the  music  by  any  means  enlivening.  Jaqucs's 
rccommcndatioo  to  Amiens — 'Warble,  warble,* — seems  to  be  the 
device  of  most  modern  composers,  who  think  that,  if  they  string  a 
set  of  unmeaning  notes  together,  it  must  be  heavenly  harmony. 
'Tis  pitiful.  We  are  stck  to  death  of  this  interpolated  iing-song\ 
nor  do  we  think  it  much  minded  by  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Braham,  who  is  in  such  cases  a  piece  of  0|>eratic  fleecy -hosiery. 
He  is  a  walking  woolsack  : — *  And  when  the  bag  was  opened,  the 
voice  began  to  sing,'  Sec.  We  may  be  wrong  in  this  matter,  aixi 
speak  under  correction  of  better  judges ;  but  we  confess  that  the 
everlasting  monotonous  alternation  of  the  thunder  of  the  spheres  and 
the  softness  of  nightingales,  of  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  and  the  lute, 
the  forked  lightning  and  gentle  moon-beams,  Mr.  Braham's  thick-set 
person,  infantine  gestures  and  dying  cadences,  all  together  throw  us 
mto  a  fit  of  despondency.  Miss  Fanny  Ayton's  shrill  voice  and 
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icutc  features  did  not  eerve  to  dispel  our  chagrin.  The  real  of  tlic 
piece  was  tolerably  cast.  Wallack  was  the  hero  of  it,  who  doe»  not 
want  for  spirit  or  confidence  ;  and  a  man's  good  opinion  of  himself  is 
always  half-way  towards  deserving  it,  and  obtaining  that  of  others. 
G^oper  did  not  play  his  pretended  master  well :  he  is  too  grave  and 
straight-forward  an  actor  for  these  sort  of  sudden  shifts  and  doubtful 
lubterfuges.  The  best-done  scene  was  the  qaarrel  between  Russell 
as  the  tailor,  and  Harley  aa  Petruthio't  nian,  about  the  gown  and 
cap.  The  <{uaint  antique  humour  was  happily  hit  off,  and  studiously 
dallied  with,  so  as  not  to  slur  it  over,  but  to  bring  it  out.  Some 
fastidious  critics  may  object  to  the  puerile  conceit  and  tenuity  of 
meaning  that  pleased  our  ancestors  in  such  idle  squabbles— we  think 
we  could  cite  graver  polemics  to  match  it  in  shabby  excuses  and 
verbal  criHing  in  the  present  day.  The  old-fashioned  dresses  recalled 
the  image  of  former  times ;  and  the  scenery  that  of  places,  which 
can  never  grow  old.  The  last  scene,  in  which  the  brides  are  scot 
for  and  brought  in,  had  an  excellent  effect  \  and  the  second  repre- 
sentation was  announced  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  here,  that  the  Taming  of  the  Shrnu  is  one  of  the 
pieces  that  have  been  transplanted  (not  without  a  good  deal  oi 
pruning]  to  the  French  stage,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  plays 
the  part  of  Katharine  with  equal  spirit  arKl  success. 

{Frtnch  Pity,) 

M .  Perlet  took  the  jivare  for  his  benefit  at  this  theatre  last  week. 
■"Wc  are  sorry  we  are  about  to  lose  this  excellent  actor,  who  has 
given  US  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  j^u  rrvoir.  We  saw  him 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  Moliere's  Miter :  his  thinness,  his  dress, 
and  the  keys  at  hia  girdle  fitted  the  character  exactly.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  scenes  where  he  runs  mad  at  losing  his  casket  of 
gold,  or  seizes  on  Anstlme  as  the  father  of  the  supposed  robber  lo 
demand  restitution  of  him,  that  the  ruling  passion  and  the  greater 
actor  broke  out.  In  the  lirst  q^  these  scenes  particularly,  where  he 
catches  hold  of  his  own  arm,  thinking  to  arrest  the  thief,  he  shews 
all  the  rage  and  phrensy  of  the  most  tragic  vehemence ;  and  in 
throwing  himself  exhausted  on  the  ground,  bewailing  his  hard  hap, 
and  appealing  to  the  pity  of  an  imaginary  audience,  whom  his  despair 
conjures  up,  and  then  lashing  himself  up  to  impatience  and  fury 
again,  proves  his  entire  acquaintiince  with  the  ebb  and  flow,  the 
risings  and  sinkings  of  the  human  heart.  These  particular  passages 
appeared  to  us,  however,  like  patches  or  excrescences  on  the  general 
texture  of  the  performance  (perhaps  they  are  so  in  the  play  itself, 
which  is  not  one  oi  Moliere's  best}.      If  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture 
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on  a  ftubject  on  which  we  do  not  feci  altogether  at  bome^  we  sboold 
Bay  that  M.  Pcrlct*8  Muer  wai  in  it«  ordinary  aspect  rather  the 
Krving-man  in  a  half-famished  house,  than  a  person!  ficaiion  of  the 
demon  of  selfishness,  fretfulnesti,  and  avarice.  It  was  hard  and 
indiifercnt — not  gloating  enough,  not  morbid  enough,  not  rescl««8 
aod  harassed  enough.  Farther,  we  suspect  there  is  this  fault  in  hi* 
general  acting  and  in  French  comedy:  vre  grant  it  is  not  gross; 
is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  too  slight  and  evanescent?  They 
charge  us  with  orcr-doiog  ;  are  they  not  then  liable  to  under-do, 
>  and  fall  short  of  the  mark  ?  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  caricature* 
there  is  also  an  antithesis  to  it,  and  not  only  a  danger  of  loading  a 
character  to  excess,  but  of  giving  a  profile  or  section  of  it  for  the 
whole,  and  not  taking  all  the  licence  that  truth  and  nature  gives. 
We  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  being  misled  by  national  prejudices ; 
but  (that  being  premised)  we  cannot  but  add  our  conviction  that 
M.  rcrlet's  acting,  with  all  its  purity,  propriety^  and  spirit,  wants 
something  of  richness  and  breadth. — The  little  piece  which  followed 
the  j4vartf  Nmetle  a  la  cour,  was  delightful  both  in  itself  and  as 
giving  Mademoiselle  Fanny  Vertpres  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
mignon  figure  and  provoking  ways.  There  seem  to  be  two  styles  of 
female  coquetry  in  France,  extreme  flutter  and  vivacity,  or  perfect 
calmness  and  self-poeaession.  The  one  is  set  in  motion  by  every- 
thing; the  other  is  put  out  of  its  way  by  nothing.  Miss  Fanny 
Vertpres  is  of  the  latter  class.  With  great  presence  of  mind  and 
ready  wit,  she  joini  to  the  symmetry  the  apparent  coolness  and 
inditfcrencc  of  a  marble  statue.  She  ukes  everything  in  good  part, 
and  slides  into  a  number  of  ticklish  adventures  and  situations  with  aJl 
the  ease  imaginable.  She  is  only  troubled  at  being  laughed  at — a 
misfortune  against  which  no  French  patience  is  proof.  The  scenes 
behind  the  looking-glasi  and  behind  her  fan  with  her  rustic  lover 

iLaporte),  whom  she  beguiles  in  an  enchanting  feigned  voice 
prettier  even  than  her  own)  are  quite  delightful,  and  dispose  one 
to  believe  that  comedy  has  not  yet  exhausted  all  its  precious  stores. 
Mademoiselle  St,  Ange  played  the  Countm  with  all  her  country's 
ease  and  grace.  Monsieur  Laporte  strikes  us  ai  a  confirmation  of 
the  remarks  we  have  made  above  on  French  comedy,  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  being  an  exception  to  them.  There  is  nothing 
automatic  in  his  manner.  He  not  only  utters  a  jest,  but  he  enjoys 
it  too^not  that  he  forces  it  upon  us  either,  except  by  the  gentle 
violence  of  sympathy.  There  is  (so  to  speak)  an  atmosphere  of 
humour  about  him,  which  reflects  the  immediate  object  with  kindly 
warmth  and  lustre.  His  acting  both  in  Maltre  Jacquet  and  in  the 
after-piece  evinced  that  easy  play  of  feeling,  that  transition  from 
3B0 
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grave  to  gny,  that  mixture  of  wit  and  folly,  thoae  natural  varieties  of 
laughter  and  tears,  which  mark  the  master  in  his  an  and  the  genuine 
son  of  Momus. 

We  dropped  in  at  Covent  Garden  to  »ee  Mr.  Warde  in  the  Ser^Go 
and  Charles  Kcmble  in  Charles  the  Second^  who  seems  really  born  for 
the  character,  and  whose  fine  person  and  accomplishments  are  thrown 
away  in  these  degenerate  days.  Mr.  Power  makes  a  Tery  passable 
Irish  Rochejter :  but  the  wit  and  the  rake  had  defects  enough  of  his 
own  to  answer  for,  without  having  the  brogue  added  to  them.  The 
same  fault  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Warde,  who  would  make  a  very 
respectable  actor  in  the  middle  walk  of  tragedy,  could  he  but  coniroul 
bis  voice  within  the  compass  of  the  four  seas. 
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Tht  Examitur]  [Majr  15,  l8a8. 

Theue  has  been  no  novelty  this  week  at  any  of  our  theatres,  English 
or  French,  except  that  little  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Vertpre  has  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  cat,  and  has  been  playing  in  the  Pie  yoieme  at 
the  Lyceum.  She  played  the  first  charmingly ;  the  last  prettily, 
though  we  have  seen  it  done  better.  There  is  a  caHhret  a  weight  of 
metal  in  Miss  Kelly*B  pathos,  which  the  French  actress  is  without. 
Our  lively  neighbours  arc  doubtless  *  born  to  converse,  to  live,  and  act 
with  ease* — all  is  set  in  motion  like  a  firather,  stopped  like  a  feather. 
Smiles  play  upon  the  lips,  tears  start  into  their  eyes  and  are  dried  up 
for  nothing;  an  exclamation  and  a  sigh  settle  the  account  between 
life  and  death  ;  all  is  a  game  at  maie-le£eve,  thoughtless  and  innocent 
as  childhood,  in  the  baby-house  of  their  imagination — but  if  you  wish 
to  see  the  heart-strings  crack,  go  and  see  Miss  Kelly  in  the  Maid  of 
Paliueau;  or  if  you  would  nee  the  Rtately  pillar  of  Tragedy  itself  fall 
and  crush  the  subjected  world,  then  you  shuuld  have  witnessed  Mrs. 
Siddons  formerly  in  some  of  her  overwhelming  parts.  That  was  a 
flood  of  tears  indeed — a  drinking  of  the  brimming  cup  of  human  joys 
and  woes  to  the  very  last  drop,  the  recollection  of  which  may  serve 
one  all  the  rest  of  one's  life.  We  understand  that  not  long  ago  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mrs.  Siddons  met  in  the  same  room  before  Mr. 
Martin's  picture  of  the  Fa/J  of  Nineveh — two  such  spectators  the 
world  cannot  match  again,  the  one  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
the  foremost  writer  of  his  age,  the  other  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  saw 
her  prime  or  her  maturity,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  tragic  scene. 
Forgive  us,  gentle,  ever-living  shade  of  Jenny  Deans,  agonised  soul  of 
Balfour   of  Burlcy,   heroic   spirit   of  Rebecca  of  York,  immortal 
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Who  vMid  aoc  mfao-  ice  Sir  Waba  Scoo^t  Bi^ed  eycfidi  i 
tboned  fafrfcrad  ikaa  (fa  vmK  farov  of  priaoc  or  peer?     W^aj 
Mn*  .ffMdct  wed  to  at  ia  partie*  md  ac  diiwia^nKMin,  tfa  La^j 
Marya  Md  cfa  Lady  Donthj*  of  tfa  dajr  caac  sd  peeped  f 
nan  t0  9tt  a  gbaoc  of  fai,  wiib  laare  awe  aad  voadcr  ttH  if  k  I 
M>9  a  oaccB*    TIni  wai  noooorf  lUi  via  power.    Toov  wm  Im 
pcnooa  tfa  vorld  wbovoold  faw  dra««  tfa  gap^  pze  of 
otmj  ROB  ifaae  aad  nom  aH  tmt  crowocd  faada  n  Evopc  t  and  Sirl 
Wiieer  cxafa  tfal  fa  periafad  Bte  a  feloa  is  tfa  gnap  of  a  jailor* 
WeoMKiodeed  adanre  tfatalcaia,  wfaaveforgivrtfaaaeof  ifan?| 
or  ii  if  that  geoiuiv  vith  ita  lorty  ctett  aod  vancgstcd  coloara*  i 
dcKioed  Ufa  ifa  icnient  to  lick  tfa  doM,  aad  cravi  aD  ita  lifr  with  ica  I 
falJj  00  tfa  graooa  ?     We  caa  reckoo  op  ta  oar  cixne  three  great 
-tragic  performert;  Mri.  Siddocu,  Mr.   Keao,  xod  MmUhk  Pa 
nf  there  ii  a  fourth  imtaooe,  we  either  koow  not  of  it,  or  it  it  hfiaa  [ 
KeOy ;  hot  that  io  a  parentheais,  at  our  prirate  opinioa,  or  that  of 
peraoDi  no  wiaer  ihan  oorielret. }   Of  thete  three,  Mn.  Siddor»  leeined 
to  comnund  every  source  of  terror  and  |Mty,  and  to  mJe  over  their 
wildeat  elementj  with  iobora  ease  and  dignity.     Her  perc<Hi  was  made 
to  contain  her  spirit ;  her  sooJ  to  fill  and  animate  her  person.     Her 
eye  aniwered  ro  her  roice.     She  wore  a  crown.     She  looked  as  if 
(Jexcendrd  from  a  higher  imhere,  and  walked  the  earth  in  majesty  and 
pride.     She  Bounded  the  htll  diapaaoa,  touched  all  chords  of  passion, 
they  thrilled  through  her,  and  yet  ihe  preserved  an  elevation  of  thought 
ana  character  above  ttiem,  like  the  tall  clitT  round  which  the  tempest 
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tosrs,  but  ita  head  reposes  in  the  blue  sereae  !  Mrs.  Siddons  com- 
bined the  utmost  grandeur  and  force  with  every  variety  of  expresHion 
and  excellence :  her  transition*  were  rapid  and  extreme,  but  were 
massed  into  unity  and  breadth — there  wa«  nothing  warped  or  sutting 
from  its  place — she  produced  the  most  orcrpowering  effects '  without 
the  slightest  effort,  by  a  look,  a  word,  a  gesture.  Mr.  Kean,  in  the 
intellectual  and  impassioned  part,  is  in  our  judgment  equal  to  any  one, 
but  he  produces  liis  most  striking  effects  by  fits  and  starts,  without  the 
some  general  tone  and  elevation  of  character,  and,  for  want  of  the 
instrumental  advantages,  with  an  appearance  of  effort  and  sometimes 
of  extravagance.  Madame  Pasta,  on  the  contrary,  never  goes  out  of 
her  way,  never  aims  at  effect  or  surtles  by  any  one  pointed  passage, 
nor  docs  she  combine  a  variety  of  feelings  together  (as  far  as  wc  have 
seen)  but  she  rises  to  the  very  summit  of  her  art,  and  satisfies  every 
expectation  by  absolute  and  unbroken  integrity  of  purpose,  and  by  the 
increasing  and  unconscious  intensity  of  passion.  She  has  neither  Mr. 
Kean's  inequalities  nor  Mrs.  Siddons  s  ncope :  she  neither  deviates 
from  the  passion  nor  rises  above  it,  but  she  commits  herself  wholly  to 
its  Impultic,  borrows  strength  from  its  strength,  ascends  with  it  to 
heaven,  or  is  buried  in  the  abyss.  In  a  word,  she  is  the  creature  of 
truth  and  nature,  and  joins  the  utmost  simplicity  with  the  utmost 
force.  This  has  little  to  do  with  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Vertpre :  ah  ! 
she  is  charming  too,  and  wc  hope  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  her 
praise — twenty  years  hence.  She  counts  her  silver  spoons  inimitably, 
and  when  she  is  suspected  of  stealing  one  of  them  says,  *  C*est 
desagreabh.^  in  a  voice  and  manner  that  none  but  a  Frenchwoman  can. 
The  Misanthrope  zx\A  the  Bourgfotj  GentiZ/jomme  hxve  been  repeated  at 
this  theatre;  and  M.  Perlet  has  done  equal  justice  to  Moliere's  sen- 
tentious gravity  in  the  one,  and  to  his  delightful  flighty  farce  and 
fanciful  exaggeration  of  folly  in  the  other.  Moliere  is  our  Wychcrley 
and  O'Keefe,  both  in  one:  or  it  might  be  said  that  he  possessed  the 
critical  sense  of  Montaigne,  with  the  exuberant  mirth  and  humour  of 
Rabelais. — We  believe  this  little  theatre,  with  its  lively  company  and 
excellent  pieces,  answers  tolerably  well,  as  most  French  theatres  do. 
We  were  thinking  of  this  the  other  evening,  and  thought  we  had 
accounted  for  it.     The  French  performances,  with  a  tenth  of  the 

1  Lady  Bfran,  when  a  girl,  wai  lo  affected  at  seeing  Mrs.  Stddoat  as  Laht/lSf  in 
the  Fatal  Marrittj^t^  that  ibe  was  carried  out  faintini;  into  the  lobbici,  and  kept 
fobbing  anrl  exclaiming  involuntarily  '  Oh,  Byron,  Byron  I  *  Efad,  the  had  enough 
of  B)Ton  aricrwardi.  ThJi  good-oaturcd  remark  ii  not  oun.  Whote,  reader,  do 
yoa  luppoae  it  it  i  Wc  have  heard  the  Ute  Mr.  Cuiran  lay,  ttut  wbcn  he  wu  a 
yoQD;  man  ttndyiog  the  law  at  the  Temple,  hit  aupreme  delight  waa  to  tee  Mri. 
SiddoD*  in  her  great  parta,  and  all  he  wanted  was  a  couple  of  fid iJt  on  each  aide  of 
him  to  liU  tbem  with  hii  Icsn  !    Such  thtogt  have  been. 
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pm  of  s  fatboeB.     We  do  mi  aer  the  IcaCBrea  of  the  actDn»  tut  < 
aihmre  (very  jaaUy)  Mr.  StaofieU'i  IwlKspe  Inck-frcaBMb,  or 
caatle  act  oo  fire  by  Mr.  Farley  i  «c  hear  the  dia  and  bray  of 
orcbeatra,  oot  the  booeyed  wortit  of  the  poet ;  aod  tdll 
that  operaa  and  melo-dratnea  floonah,  and  that  tbe  legitimate  itagc  i 
food  old  GDeliah  Comedy  Unguiihes.     Poor  old  green  antaio !  wfae«i| 
tbott  vait  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  ga»-Hghts  and  shtniog  marble  j 
pillarai  the  hm  relic  of  the  heart -fdt  pageant  faded ;  and  the  i^dmi  ii 
^tciAM  flew  after  Artrxa  to  tbe  ikie*  \ 
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\Stma  I,  I  tat. 
Dibit  Luck. 


Thk  ocw  comedy  in  three  acti  brought  oat  at  this  theatre  on  Tueaday  i 
evrnioe  ii.  wc  apprehend,  taken  from  a  French  piece*  entitled  Let 
Trtii  Quarfifrt.  The  Three  Quarters  of  the  town  indicate  the  three 
•ortf  or  itagei  of  society,  as  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Rur  St, 
ff^Mfif  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc^  and  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain^  which 
may  be  luppoied  to  answer  ( we  speak  under  correction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  skilled  as  he  is  in  the  transitions  from  low  to  high 
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life)  to  our  Fish-strect-hill,  Russell  and  Grosveoor  square.  It  wu 
thought  a  nice  distiDCtion  in  Miss  Bumey,  forty  yean  ago,  to  place 
the  residence  of  the  Harrells  in  Portmao  square,  and  to  a&eign 
GroBvenor  square  to  the  Delville  family ;  the  one  being  considered 
as  the  resort  of  the  upstart  fashionables,  the  other  of  the  old  gentry. 
To  know  whether  this  court-geography  holds  good  in  the  present  year, 
see  the  files  of  the  John  BuU^  or  the  Lati  Series  of  Sayings  and  Doingj, 
where  such  matters  arc  noted  and  discussed  with  a  becoming  want  of 
elegance  and  decorum,  which  is  made  up  for  by  the  innate  loftiness  of 
the  subject.  In  the  French  piece,  a  rich  adventurer  from  South 
America  it  introduced  into  thcec  different  circles  by  an  officious  go- 
between,  as  a  travelled  prodigy,  un  homme  qui  a  vu  Bolivar;  and  in 
each  his  perplexity  and  astonishment  increases  with  the  progress  and 
refinement  of  manners  in  the  7'Ar«  Qtiarlert  of  the  town.  There  is 
some  sense  in  that ;  and  the  French  actors  have  the  skill  to  make  the 
line  of  demarcation  intelligible.  But  here  we  vow  that  though  we 
shift  the  scene,  no  progress  is  made  ;  or  we  arc  at  the  fop  of  the  tree 
in  the  second  sugc.  Kitty  Corderoy  is  sufficiently  forward  and  vulgari 
it  is  true;  jimelia  Mammonton  is  naturally  elegant  and  genteel ;  bat 
we  get  no  farther ;  or  rather  La/fy  CharUw)od  is  a  falling  off,  having 
neither  natural  nor  acquired  grace ;  and  the  Counter  Dotvager 
Delanurc  is  distinguished  by  nothing  but  a  rude  and  harah  familiarity 
of  manner.  The  Banker  (Mr.  Cooper)  has  evidently  tlic  advanuge 
of  the  Lord  (Mr.  Hooper)  ;  and  Jaci  Pointer  (Mr.  Jones)  a  busy- 
body and  toad-eater,  carries  it  hollow  by  dint  of  sheer  impudence  and 
impertinence.  Mr.  Jones's  Bond  street  slang — *  She's  a  delicious 
creature  ' — is  echoed  every  five  minutes  by  Lady  Delamere*i — *  You  'II 
excuse  my  freedom.  Lady  Charle'tvood \  *  the  changes  are  rung  upon 
a  few  and  slender  notes  of  fashion,  while  the  author  has  the  full  range 
of  the  Cockney  dialect,  and  sinks  deep  in  the  bathos  of  low  life.  Mri, 
Ccrderoy,  we  observe,  is  played  by  a  Mrs.  C.  Jones.  Is  Mr.  Jonei 
lately  married  ?  If  so,  wc  congratulate  him  :  she  is  an  excellent  cook. 
Wc  could  wish  the  accomplished  author  of  Ktlfmg  no  Murder^  he  who 
dips  his  pen  so  carelessly  in  poison  or  honey,  the  expert  improvitatori 
in  fact  or  fiction,  v/ould  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  matter ;  give  us  a 
comedy  or  criticism  to  show  our  actors  or  play-wrights  what  they 
ought  to  do  in  these  degenerate  days ;  and  from  his  case  of  access  to 
palaces  or  princes,  give  us  a  taste  of  true  refinement,  the  court-air,  the 
drawing-room  grace,  the  after-dinner  conversation,  the  mornings  and 
the  evenings  of  the  great,  instead  of  confining  his  abilities  to  teaching 
yoong  gentlemen  at  Long's  how  to  eat  their  fish  with  a  silver  fork : 
the  waiters  might  do  that  just  as  well.  Or  could  not  Mr.  Crokcr, 
now  that  Augustus  has  given  peace  to  sea  and  land,  and  who  shake* 
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epics  and  reriews  from  his  brow  *  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  maoe,' 
iwu/jf  a  comedy  that  ihould  point  the  nice  gradations  from  the  city  (o 
the  court — 

■Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  lew,* 

and  make  it  for  ever  impofiriblc  for  Cheapiide  to  pus  Templc-bu-  or 
RuHHell-square  to  step  into  the  Regent's  Park?  We  understand,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Colburn  has  a  plan  in  contemplation  to  remedy  ail  this  ^tid 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  literature^ 
through  the  happy  idea  which  the  little  bookselling  Buonaparte  haa 
conceived  of  establishing  an  inviolable  Concordat  between  the  world  of 
geniufl  and  fashion.  The  proposal  is  to  buy  up  the  manuscriptfi  of  all 
authors  by  profession,  to  lock  them  in  a  drawer,  so  as  to  put  the  whole 
corps  of  Garretteers  and  Grub  street  writers  on  the  shelf,  and  leave  the 
door  open  to  none  but  persons  of  quality  and  amateurs,  lords,  ladtesi 
and  hangers-on  of  the  great.  The  scheme  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded  in  the  periodical  department,  and  only  ret^uires  a  little 
management  to  be  extended  to  the  stage.  What  an  air  already 
breathes  from  the  New  Parnassus !  What  a  light  breaks  over  Dnuy- 
Lane  and  Covent-Garden  !  What  delicacy,  what  discriminatioo,  what 
refinement  of  sentiment !  What  halycon  days  !  What  peaceable  pro- 
ductions !  There  will  be  no  gro&sness,  no  violence,  no  political  allus- 
ions or  party  spite !  The  best  understanding  will  subsist  betwee-n 
Government  and  men  of  letters,  nor  will  there  be  any  occasion  for  a 
Dramatic  Censor,  when  Ministers  of  State  furnish  the  plot,  and 
Peeresses  in  their  own  right  suggest  the  last  corrections  to  the  di;)logue. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  taste  for  the  drama  will  be  revived  by  meant 
of  such  an  arrangement — people  of  fashion  will  go  to  see  what  people 
of  fashion  write — the  manners  of  high  life  will  be  reflected  oo  the 
itage  as  in  the  mirrors  at  each  end  of  the  dress  circle — 

*They  best  can  paint  them  who  have  known  them  most  j* 

the  hireling  crew  will  withdraw  to  hide  themselves  in  a  garret  or  a 
nil — the  pit  will  wonder — the  galleries  be  silent  or  shut  up — Lord 
Porchester's  tragedy  will  be  crowned  with  bays.  Lord  Morpeth's 
transferred  from  the  closet  to  the  stage — Mr.  Moore,  by  particular 
desire  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  will  try  his  hand  at  another 
Blue-Stnci'wg  affair— and  the  Sphynx,  the  /ithernsumt  the  /Irgus  (a 
new  evening),  and  the  Aurtira  (a  new  morning  paper),  which  Mr. 
Buckingbim  will  by  that  time  have  set  up  on  the  same  independent 
principles  of  voluntary  contribution,  wiu  applaud  to  the  skies  the 
change  which  Mr  Colburn's  spirit  and  genius  will  have  brought  like 
a  perfect  paradise  upon  earth.  It  is,whispered  that  a  certain  Duke 
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has  got  through  the  first  act  of  a  piece,  called  *  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Politician,'  but  dreads  the  vulgar  composition  of  the  public  taste  : — 
nay,  who  knows  but  the  coast  being  cleared  of  plebeian  scribblers  and 
the  rabble  of  competitors.  Majesty  itself  might  not  take  the  tield,  the 
L,a(iy  Godiva  of  the  scene,  in  a  night-gown  and  slippers,  with  a  grand 
romantic  interlude  called  *  The  Prince  and  the  Pretender,  or  the 
Year  1745* — with  Mr  O —  holding  the  glass-door  in  Burlington 
street  for  three  days  together  in  his  hand,  and  Mr.  C — p — b — U  to 
officiate  as  Peeping  Tom — *Oh!  dearest  Ophelia,  we  are  ill  at  these 
numbers  :  *  but  neither  Ups  and  Downs  nor  Carron-Side  suggested 
anything  better.  Mr.  Listoo  tn  the  first  played  a  city  fortune-hunter, 
who  pays  his  addressea  to,  who  jilts,  and  is  jilted  by  three  mistrcKAcs 
in  succession,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  Jack  Pointer  (Jones), 
his  pretensions  rising  with  his  fortune,  and  with  whom  he  is  con- 
fronted and  exposed  without  much  effect  in  the  last  act.  He  at 
first  aspires  no  higher  than  to  fCtity  Cordtroy,  a  tradesman's  daughter ; 
but  having  twenty  thousand  pounds  left  him,  he  contrives  to  cut  with 
her,  to  her  great  joy,  she  being  secretly  in  love  with  Mr.  Christopher 
Higgjnj  (Russell),  her  father's  apprentice,  a  person  by  no  means 
approved  by  her  mother  Mrs.  Cardrroy  (Mrs.  C.  Jones),  because  he 
himself  is  *  a  litdc  sneaking  chap,'  and  his  father  a  tailor — as  if 
tailors  were  not  in  the  order  of  nature  or  of  civil  society.  Our  hero, 
tliat  is,  Mr.  Feiix  Mudbcrry^  next  offers  htmticlf,  with  a  large  bunch 
of  flowers  and  a  suit  of  clothes  picked  up  on  the  way  at  the  Ready- 
madt  Depofy  to  Miss  Amelia  mammonion  (the  charming  Miss  Ellen 
Tree),  a  banker's  sister,  who  is  in  love  with  Earl  Deiamere  (Mr. 
Hooper),  love  and  romantic  sentiment,  according  to  the  situation  or 
rank  in  which  it  is  found,  aiming  at  still  greater  and  more  airy 
heights.  She  laughs  at  him  and  his  'delicate  attentions*  (as  she 
well  may) — but  being  led  to  suppose  that  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stastley,  a 
Liverpool  merchant,  or  as  he  used  to  call  him  *  Black  Boy  BUly^' 
is  dead,  and  has  left  him  a  fortune  of  half  a  million,  he  begins  to 
blubber  out  his  sorrow  for  his  uncle's  death  and  his  own  *  good,  he 
means,  bad  fortune,'  stammers  his  excuses  for  leaving  the  company  of 
Mr.  Mammonton  and  his  sister,  and  ii  wound  up  to  a  Countess  by  his 
mischievous  prompter.  I^ady  Cbarletitood  (MitiS  I.  Paton)  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  behaviour  of  her  new  and  absurd  admirer  ;  her 
mother,  the  Countess  Dowager  Delamere  (Mrs.  Davison),  admires 
his  fortune,  and  patronises  the  match  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
rank  and  high  life.  His  inconstancy  and  meanness  are  however 
exposed  in  the  meantime  by  AUss  Kitty  Corderoyt  who  is  intimate 
with  both  the  young  ladies,  having  been  at  the  same  school  with 
them  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  runs  up  and 
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down  '  the  Ladder  of  Life  '  as  ihe  plcaies  (in  the  French  play  the 
correspoodiDg  character  is  a  miUiDCTt  which  i»  a  little  iDorc  in  keep- 
ing)—and    Mr.    Fe&x  Mudherry^    in    his  own    emphatic    phrase,  is 

*  blown '  by  all  the  three  ax  once ; — the  bubble  oc  hit  legacy  also 
bufftt*,  and  Jack  Pointer  tumiog  short  round  upon  him  at  this 
extremity,  adrises  him  to  go  abroad  again,  make  another  fortune, 
and  00  his  retunii  proratics  to  introduce  him  to  a  Prioce&s!  Mr. 
Liston  produced  a  good  deal  of  laughter  in  the  pan,  bat  perhaps 
from  not  being  near  enough  to  see  his  face,  the  drollery  fell  flat  upon 
us.  It  was  (to  get  within  bow-shot  of  an  Hibcrntcism)  like  hearing 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  before  seeing  the  Hash.  Weepers  and  a  round 
hat  do  not  more  our  risible  muscles.  We  think  Mr.  Listoo  thine* 
in   the   cockney,  more   than    in    the  cockney  and    dandy  together. 

*  He  knows  his  cue  best  without  a  prompter/  His  affectation  ereD 
must  be  unaffected.  We  wiU  match  his  lead  against  anybody's,  we 
will  not  answer  for  the  tinsel.  We  have  a  delicate  request  to  make 
of  him,  that  he  would  play  Madge  for  his  benefit  and  our  satisiactioo 
— unless  Moll  Flagon  should  complain  of  it  as  comproniisiog  her 
dignity.  Is  this  piece  Mr.  Keoncy's?  It  sbirers  oq  the  brink  of 
nothing,  and  plunges  over  head  and  ears  into  nonsense.  We  wish 
our  authors  and  architects,  if  they  must  give  us  foreign  models, 
would  give  them  entire,  and  not  by  bits  and  samples,  altering  only  to 
spoil. 

CoTcrr-GAaoix. 

Carron-Side,  or  the  Fete  Ckampetre,  a  new  Opera,  the  words  by  Mr. 
Ptanchc,  the  music  by  M.  Livcrati,  was  brought  out  here  on  Tues- 
day, and  was  repeated  on  Thursday.  The  dialogue  is  tolerable; 
and  BO  are  the  songs.  Miss  Stephens  was  the  chief  attraction  in  it; 
though  she  does  not  make  much  figure  by  Scottish  stream  or 
mountain.  Mr.  Sapio  and  Mr.  Wood  personated,  the  one  a  military, 
the  other  a  naval  hero  in  it,  and  maintained  the  superiority  of  their 
several  professions  in  song  and  bold  defiance — with  equal  loudness 
and  ekill.  Miss  Stephens  {^Blanche  Maeiay)  the  suppcMcd  daughter 
of  a  peasant,  is  in  love  with  Captain  jIUan  Limitay  (Sapio),  and  he 
with  her,  though  he  is  about  to  be  married  to  Grace  Campheil  (Miss 
Cawse),  who  likes  another  of  her  cousins,  Comet  Hector  Lindsay 
(Mr.  Wood)  quite  as  well  or  better,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  the 
event.  When  Blanche  has  to  present  a  bouquet  to  the  intended  couple 
on  the  morning  of  their  nuptials,  and  to  sing  a  song  of  congratulation, 
her  voice  falters  and  she  faints  away  in  the  midst  of  it.  She  then, 
partly  through  shame  and  partly  through  vexation,  escapes  to  the 
bouse  of  the  miller  (Little  Kcely)  and  bis  wife  (Miss  Coward), 
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where  she  is  kindly  received,  but  supposed  by  her  own  friends  to 
have  rashly  drowned  herself.  The  anguish  of  Captain  yfUan  IJndiay 
i<  not  to  be  restrained  on  this  occasion,  and  betrays  his  passion  for  the 
unhappy  girl,  who  is  at  the  same  time  discorercd  not  to  be  the  real 
daughter  of  the  old  trumpeter  Donald  Mackay  (Bartlcy),  but  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Campbell^  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost  when 
an  infant  in  the  Spanlah  campaign.  The  mystery  being  cleared  up, 
the  secret  of  her  birth  is  communicated  to  poor  Blanche  amidst  her 
amiles  and  tears.  Mht  Grace  Campbell  under  the  circumstances,  and 
from  her  previous  indifference,  declares  for  Comet  JJndsa%  and 
Blanche  is  united  to  the  Captain.  Mr.  Keely  crept  on  and  off  the 
stage  as  usual  ;  and  Miss  Cawse  danced  and  flouriiihed  round  it  as  she 
sung,  because  Madame  Vcstris  does  so.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with 
Madame  Veatris,  without  wishing  to  see  her  imitated. 
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Tkt  Examintr.']  [/mr  15,  l8s8. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Kcan's  want  of  success  in  Paris.  A« 
they  do  not  like  or  understand  Shakespcar,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  should  like  or  understand  any  one  who  goes  near  to  represent 
him,  or  who  gives  anything  more  than  a  trite  version  or  modernised 
paraphrase  of  him.  Voltaire  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  English 
dramatist,  and  has  taken  Othel/o*j  dying  speech  almost  entire,  as  far 
as  the  prose-ground  of  it,  but  has  contrived  to  leave  out  all  the 
ftnking,  picturesque  points  of  it : — so  they  would  no  doubt  object 
to  and  cancel,  by  a  sweeping  condemnation,  all  the  unexpected  and 
marked  beauties  of  an  impassioned  recitation  of  it.  Whatever  is  not 
literal  and  conventional,  is  with  them  extravagaot  and  grotesque: 
they  have  so  long  been  accustomed  {we  are  speaking  of  serious 
matters)  to  consider  affectation  as  nature,  that  they  consider  nature 
when  it  comes  across  them  as  affectation  and  quaintness. 

*  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrrnzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
And  a£  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name/ 

So  the  actor's  eye  (if  truly  inspired)  comprehends  more  than  is  set 
down  for  him,  starts  at  hidden  fancies  that  only  pale  passion  sees ; 
and  his  voice  is  the  trembling  echo  and  the  broken  instrument  of 
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thoughts  aod  of  an  agony  that  lie  too  deep  for  mere  words  to  exprese. 
This  licence,  that  is,  this  truth  of  nature  ift,  with  our  accomplished 
and  more  thorough-bred  neighbours,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Their  ;)rt,  whether  in  poetry,  acting,  painting,  is  wcll-driUcd  regi- 
mental art : — it  is  art  in  uniform  and  on  parade.  Thus  tragic  poetry  ■ 
cannot,  in  its  dumb  despair,  call  on  all  nature  to  supply  it  with  aa' 
appropriate  language,  that  places  what  it  feels  in  palpable  and  lofty 
imagery  before  the  reader :  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  its 
rhetorical  and  didactic  flourishes  all  ready  for  the  occaaion — these 
may  be  as  tedious,  as  pompous,  as  bombastic  as  you  please,  but  to 
pass  or  allude  to  anything  beyond  them,  is  vile  and  Gothic  indeed.  I 
The  actor  may  mouth,  rant,  and  whine  as  much  as  he  pleases,  »o.J 
that  he  docs  it  in  measured  time,  and  seems  in  perfect  health  and  f 
spirits  all  the  while ;  but  if  he  is  once  thrown  off  his  guard,  and 
loses  sight  of  himself  and  the  audience  in  the  sufferings  of  his  hero, 
it  is  all  over  with  him.  Again,  an  actor's  face  *  should  be  as  a  book 
where  one  may  read  strange  matters.'  This  would  be  an  inexpiable  I 
ofTence  in  France,  where  there  is  nothing  strange,  and  where  all 
must  appear  upon  the  surface  or  be  kept  quite  out  of  sight,  on  the 
score  of  decency  and  gpod  manners.  As  the  poet  must  introduce 
no  image  or  sentiment  for  which  there  is  not  a  prescribed  formula, 
so  the  tragedian  must  give  no  shade  or  inflection  of  feeling  which  the 
entire  audience  were  not  prepared  complacently  to  anticipate.  The 
Rclflove  of  the  pit  would  rise  in  open  rebellion  if  he  did.  lo 
France  it  is  a  rule  that  no  person  is  wiser  than  another  :  you  cannot 
be  beforehand  with  their  conceit  and  infinite  superiority  in  impertin- 
ence. So  they  themselves  tell  the  story  of  a  man  who,  hearmg  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  and  not  willing  to  allow  that 
his  informant  had  the  start  of  him  on  so  interesting  a  topic,  made 
answer — *Yes,  I  knew  it!  '  We  are  not  therefore  surprised  that 
the  Parisians  find  fault  with  the  only  actor  of  much  genius  we 
possess :  he  must  puzzle  them  almost  as  much  as  the  Hetman  PlatofT; 
and  this  assuredly  they  cannot  forgive,  as  in  the  preaent  case  their 
rank  cowardice  cannot  get  the  better  of  their  consummate  vanity. 
It  is  ludicrous  too  that  they  should  charge  us  with  extravagance  and 
fustian — they,  who  have  their  Pensiont  di  V  Univfrt  and  DiHgatcei 
de  r  Univfrs  ^  stuck  on  every  pillar  and  post !  As  we  know  what 
the  most  refined  people  in  the  universe  do  not  like,  we  are  also  happy 
in  learning  what  they  do  like.  For  others  to  despise  what  we 
admire,  is  always  to  assume  an  attitude  of  seeming  superiority  over  us  : 
to  admire  what  wc  do  not  think  much  of,  is  to  give  us  our  revenge 
again.  Fastidiousness  is  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  effect  not 
^  '  Lodging-hoiiKi  for  the  Universe,*  and  *  Stage-coaches  of  the  Univene/ 
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of  an  excess  of  refiiicn)eat>  but  of  a  want  of  conception.     When 
Voltaire  called  tihakespear  a  barbarian,  wc  were  a  little  staggered  in 
our    previouB   opinion,    as   we  could  not  tell  what  lofty  models   of 
excellence   he   contemplated    in  his  own  mind ;  but    when  he  pro> 
nounced  Addison's  Cato  to  be  a  perfect  tragedy,  we  knew  what  to 
think,  of  him  and  ourselves.     He  might  as  well  have  pronounced  a 
marble  slab  to  be  a  perfect  statue.     In  like  manner,  it  might    *  give 
us  pause  '  that  such  competent  critics  are  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Kean, 
if  we  did  not  learn  in  the  same  breath  that  they  are  in  raptures  with 
Mr.  C.  Kemblf,  Mr.  Macready,  and  Miss  Smithson  ;  not  that  we 
disapprove  of  the  last,  but  that  being  our  own  country-people,  we 
beg  leave  to  judge  of  their  relative  merits  better  than  foreigners.     If 
they  scouted  our  pretentions   altogether,  we  might  despond ;  but  as 
they  /aufi  us  in  the  wrong  place,  wc  may  smile  in   our  turn.     The 
contradiction  between  us  is  not    owing  to  an  inferiority  of  nature^ 
but   to   a    dilTerencc    of  opinion.     Wc    can    understand    why,  with 
reason,  they    admire    Macready :    he    declaims    well,    and    so    far 
resembles   good    French   actors.     Mr.  C.  Kemble  is  not   only    an 
excellent  actor,  but  a  very  good-looking  man  ;  and  good  looks  are  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  whether  among  the  Laplanders  or  Hotten- 
tots,   at    Zenith  or   the    Pole.      Miss    Smithson    is   tall ;    and   the 
French    admire   tall  women.     All   these    come  under  a  class,    and 
meet  with  obvious  sympathy  and  approbation.     Mr.   Kean,  on  the 
other  hand,    stands  alone, — ia  merely  an  original;  and  the  French 
bate  originality  :  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  some  possible  ex- 
cellence or  talent  that   they  are  without !      Beside  it  appears  that 
they  expected  him  to  be  a  giant.     Afon  Dieu  qu'il  e$t  pttit\—AS  if 
this  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  bestriding  the  theatric  world  Hkc  a 
Colossus.     He  is  diminutive,  it  is  true :  so  was  the  IJttle  Corporal: 
but  since  the  latter  disappeared  from  the  stage,  they  have  ceased  to 
be  the  Great  Nation.     They  stir  up  our  bile  by  their  arrogance  and 
narrow-mindedness,   and   wc   cannot  help    its  overHowing    in    some 
degree  of  ill-humour  and  petulance.     We  were  heartily  glad  to  Rnd 
that  Mr.  Knowles'a  tragedy  of  fir^iniuj  is  well  received  in  Paris — 
(we  would  always  rather  agree  with,  than  differ  from  them,  for  we 
know  their  subtlety  and  double  edge) — but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inherent  and  classical  excellence  of  the  composition.     Its  scenes 
present  a  series  of  elegant  bas-reliefs,  and  are  equally  enchanting  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Correspondent,  praying  us  to  put 
down  the  large  poke-bonnets  which  ladies  at  present  take  with  them 
to  the  theatre,  and  often  persist  in  keeping  on,  as  a  female  privilege 
We  confess,    we  do  not  sec  the  custom    in  that  amiable    light:  it 
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Appears  to  lu  the  privilege  of  annoyiDg  others  without  any  object. 
,  He  says,  that  on  applying  to  a  gcntlemaa  in  the  gallery  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  to  k-Dow  if  a  lady  with  him  would  hare  any  objection  co 
take  off  her  boonet,  which,  with  her  involuntary  movements  from 
side  to  side,  prevented  three  persons  behind  her  from  seeing  or  et»- 
joying  the  Ojwra,  her  friend  answered,  *  You  see  she  is  in  the  sazne 
situation  with  yourself,'  pointing  to  another  lady  just  before  her.  So 
that  the  evil  being  doubled  was  an  argument  for  it.  At  this  ratCf 
people  might  go  to  the  play  with  umbrellas,  and  hold  them  open  the 
whole  time, — or  ladies  with  their  parasols,  if  we  must  have  a  more 
light  and  portable  nuisance, — and  by  thus  setting  up  a  screen  to  the 
performance,  and  making  the  absurdity  truly  English  and  complete, 
put  an  end  to  it  by  common  consent  of  those  who  are  only  bent  on 
incommoding  others,  when  they  think  they  are  in  some  degree 
singular  in  doing  it.  Wc  expect  some  novelty  ( of  which  we  have  bad 
a  dreary  dearth  of  late)  on  the  opening  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
next  week,  and  a  treat,  which  we  greatly  long  for,  in  tittle  Bartolozzi. 
But  we  must  not  count  upon  our  good  fortune  too  soon. 
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Tki  Timti.]  IStpttmitr  8,  1S17. 

DiciV'Lane  Thiaths, 
This  theatre  opened  on  Saturday  with  The  School  for  ScanJa/  and 
Past  Ten  0*cIoci.  The  chief  novelty  in  the  former  was  Munden's 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  We  cannot  speak  very  favoumbly  of  it.  He  did 
not  feel  at  home  in  the  part,  which  is  indeed  quite  out  of  his  way. 
His  lengthened  visage  and  abrupt  tones  did  not  suit  the  character  or 
sentiments  of  Sir  Peter.,  Sir  Peter  is  a  common  every-day  sort  of 
character,  a  tetchy  amorous  old  bachelor,  who  has  married  a  young 
wife,  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  his  own  iniirmities,  and  placed  in 
situations  to  make  those  infirmities  more  ridiculous.  But  still  he  is  a 
classical  character,  and  not  a  grotescjue  ;  and,  therefore,  the  actor's 
peculiar  talents  were  thrown  away  upon  him,  or  rather  were 
judiciously  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back  ground,  and  hardly 
dared  to  show  themselves  once  the  whole  evening.  Mr.  Mundcn 
went  through  the  part  with  laudable  gravity  and  decorum,  without 
maiing  any  hole  in  bu  manners  ;  nor  did  he  purposely  play  the  clown 
or  pantamnu  in  any  of  the  scenes.  Yet  the  negation  of  farce  is  not 
comedy.  Sir  Peter  was  a  knight  newiy  dubbed  as  well  as  married, 
a  geotlemaD  on  his  good  behaviour  both  with  his  mistress  and  the 
public.  We  missed  the  irresistible  expansion  of  his  broad,  shining 
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foce ;  and  reckoned  up  a  number  of  suppressed  shrugs,  and  embryo 
grimaces,  that  shrunk  from  the  glare  of  the  new  gas  lights.  His 
eyebrows  were  not  lifted  up  with  wonder  ;  bis  lips  were  not  moistened 
with  jests  as  with  marmalade ;  nor  did  bis  chin  drop  down  once  its 
whole  length  as  with  a  total  dislocation  of  his  ideas.  In  the  scene  of 
the  discovery  in  the  fourth  act,  where  his  wife  as  •  the  little  Fretuh 
Milliner  *  is  concealed  behind  the  screen,  he  took  a  greater  license, 
but  from  the  mechanical  restraint  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
there  was  something  even  here  dolorous  and  pctri^ed  in  his  manner. 
If,  howercr,  Mr.  Munden  did  penance  in  Sir  Peter^  it  was  a  holyday- 
time  with  him,  high  carnival  io  Old  Nosy  in  the  farce,  where  he  made 
himself  and  the  audience  amends  for  all  the  temptations  he  had 
resisted  to  indulge  his  natural  genius,  and  let  out  his  whole  faculties 
of  face,  voice,  and  gesture.  In  his  character,  as  an  old  steward,  he 
is  reeling-ripe  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piece;  and  he 
produces  a  dizziness  in  the  heads  of  the  audience  as  unavoidable, 
though  more  pleasant  than  that  which  oTertakct  the  passengers  in  a 
Margate  hoy.  The  School  for  Searulal  WMy  in  the  odier  characters, 
cast  much  as  usual,  aod  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  company  in 
genteel  comedy  would  permit.  Mrs.  Davison's  LaJr  TeavJe,  though 
not  without  spirit,  is  too  coarse  and  hoydcning.  Wallack's  Joseph 
Surface  wanted  dignity  and  plausibility.  Not  to  compare  him  with 
old  Jack  Palmer,  he  docs  not  hit  off  the  officious  condescending 
solemnity  of  the  character  so  well  as  Young.  He  seems  sulky  and 
reserved,  instead  of  being  self-complacent  and  ostentatious  ;  to  shrink 
into  a  cautious  contemplation  of  his  own  designs  and  villainy,  instead 
of  protecting  others  under  the  shadow  of  his  assumed  virtues,  and 
covering  their  failings  and  defects  with  a  veil  of  pompous  sentiment. 
It  was  said  of  Oarrick,  that  he  played  the  footman  too  like  the  fine 
gentleman ;  Mr.  Wallack,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  the  fine  gentle- 
man too  much  like  the  footman.  When  dressed  to  most  advantage, 
he  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  valet  out  ai  livery.  Mr.  Rae's  Charles 
Surface  was  without  any  thing  to  recommend  it,  but  the  wit,  gaiety, 
and  magnanimity  of  the  author.  His  mode  of  speaking  is  more  harsh 
and  uotuneable  in  comedy  than  in  regular  declamation,  which  in  some 
measure  hides  its  habitual  defects.  It  is  a  brogue  in  full  gallop 
suddenly  stopped  short  by  the  turnpike  gate  of  criticism.  Harley's 
Sir  Benjamin  Bacihife  was  inoffensive  from  its  insipidity  ;  and  Knight 
38  old  Crabtree  had  painted  his  eyebrows  very  naturally.  The  house 
was  not  very  crowded.  The  curtain  drew  up  punctually  at  seven, 
without  any  previous  expression  of  impatience  ;  and  the  play  was 
over  before  ten :  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acts  followed  one 
another,  and  the  almost  immediate  interruption  of  the  music  between 
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had  fttvck  mf,  podaced 


M  an 


Ow  acuM  aooo 

effect.     It  WM  like  going  a  jottncy  ia  tbr  ma-OMch,  where  they  do 

.iwc  ftUov  yoa  tame  for  jroor  laeala.     A  good  pbf,  tike  a  kaaj 

WBBBT§  re^wica  aoBie  time  lor  digestioD  s  the  laonc  m  iIk  CMcfaeatn 

ad*  opoo  the  imagiiiacioD,  like  wtne  vpoa  die  mmadi;  and  Inlik 


■Mkea  it  ai  Bogratefnl  to  u  u>  be 
deprived  of  the  other. 


of  ifae 


■a  CO  iw 


YOUNG'S  HAMLET 


rw  7ia#i.] 


COTK3fT-GAB0C]t  T»ii*T«a. 

This  tbeaue  opened  la«t  eight  with  Hamlet,  and  the  Milkr  amd  hit 
Jtfirn.  The  chief  iiaproTemcnt  in  the  hoose  iecn»  to  os  to  be  the 
large  mirrori  at  each  eod  of  the  first  row  of  boxes,  which  reflect  the 
company  in  a  briilunt  pertpective,  and  hare  a  very  magical  efiect. 
The  great  chandelier  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  theatre,  we  shoold 
adroire  more,  if  it  did  not  pot  out  our  eyes  id  looking  at  it ;  nor 
do  we  think  the  glare  it  produces  any  addition  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  company  or  the  bouse.  The  only  advantage  re«Qttfig 
from  it — that  of  throwing  the  light  upon  tlie  countenances  of  the 
actors  from  above  instead  of  from  below  (which  last  method  inverts 
the  natural  shadows  of  the  face,  and  di&iorts  the  expression),  is 
defeated  by  the  gas  lights  which  are  still  retained  between  the  stage 
and  the  orchestra.  Nor  do  we  know  how  these  can  well  be  dispensed 
with,  as  it  is  by  raising  or  withdrawing  them  that  the  stage  is 
enlightened  or  darkened  as  the  occasion  requires  iu  The  house  was 
exceedingly  full,  aiul  the  play  went  off  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  Young's  HamUt  is  not  his  most  happy  or  successful  tSon.  He 
in  a  great  measure  iraiutes  Mr.  Kemble,  aixl  Mr.  Kcmble  is  a  bad 
model  in  this  part ;  even  where  he  is  original  be  is  not  more  what  he 
ought  to  be,  not  more  like  Hamltt.  He  declaims  it  very  well,  and 
rants  it  very  well;  but  where  is  the  expression  of  the  feeling^— 
where  the  thought  beyond  all  ordinary  means  of  expression,  wrapped 
up  in  itself  as  in  a  dim  cloud,  shown  mo6C  by  being  hid,  that  derives 
its  energy  from  rest,  not  from  action,  and  is  as  it  were  audible  from 
its  very  sitcncc  f  Mr.  Young,  wc  allow,  rehearsed  several  passages 
very  well,  as  detached  passages  from  a  school-boy's  exercise :  but  he 
wanted  keeping — the  fine  inflections,  sudden  or  gradual,  of  the 
character — the  unthought-of  swellings  of  the  passion — the  involuntary 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  his  idle  purposes.  This  actor  in  fact  executes 
his  conception  well :  but  then  his  conception  is  either  common-place, 
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or  wroDg.  He  has  not  always  the  JLdgmcnc  or  the  geDius  to  pitch 
each  passage  in  the  right  key,  and  in  harmony  with  the  rcsu  We 
will  mention  only  two  instances.  In  reciting  the  description  of  man 
as  the  noblest  of  creatures,  *  the  paragon  of  animals,'  £cc.,  Mr.  Young 
was  so  vehement,  that  he  seemed  quite  angry ;  and  his  sudden  turning 
round  to  the  players  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  was  exactly  as  if 
they  had  given  him  some  serious  offence  by  their  'smiling.'  Again, 
he  spoke  the  soliloquy  after  the  scene  in  which  the  player  gives  the 
description  of  Pyrrhus,  in  a  style  not  conveying  the  idea  of  his  own 
melancholy  and  weakness  as  contrasted  with  the  theatrical  fury  of  the 
imaginary  hero,  but  as  if  he  had  himself  caught  by  mere  physical  in- 
fection the  very  fury  which  he  describes  himself  to  be  without.  This 
was  certainly  not  right,  but  (what  is  perhaps  better)  it  was  applauded. ' 
Mr.  Bonnell  Thornton  was  Jforatiof  and  appeared  not  to  have  recovered 
all  the  evening  from  his  fright  at  first  seeing  the  Gbatt.  His  pro- 
nunciation is  thick,  aj  If  he  apoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  nor  is 
his  emphasis  Judicious.  Mr.  Egerton*$  Ghost  is  the  most  substantial 
we  ever  saw.  He  docs  not  look  like  one  that  has  *  peaked  or  pined  ' 
long,  and  has  by  no  means  realized  Hamlet's  wish — 


'  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.' 


!..._,„„„, ^.. 

r  18  as  good  an  Ophelia  as  we  have  lately  seen— better,  we  think  than 

I  Miss  Stephens,  because  she  does  not  sing  quite  so  well.     This  chnr- 

I  acter  ought  not  indeed  to  be  in  general  given  to  a  fine  singer ;  for  it 

I  has  been  well  observed,  that  *•  Ophelia  does  not  go  mad  because  she 

\  can  sing,  but  she  slogs  because  she  has  gone  mad.' 


lu  riWi.] 
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19.  1817. 
DxvRY  Lank  TniATti. 
The  excellent  comedy  of  The  Hypocrite  was  acted  here  last  night. 
Dowton's  Dr.  Canttvell,  is  a  very  admirable  and  edifying  perform- 
ance. The  divine  and  human  affections  arc  'very  craftily  qualified  ' 
in  his  composition,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Methodist  parson  in- 
grafted on  the  old  French  pietifii,  and  accomplished  Abbe.  The 
courtly  air  of  Moliere's  Tartujfe  has  been  considerably  lowered  down 
and  vulgarised  to  fit  the  character  to  the  groasness  of  modem  times 
and  circumstances :  only  the  general  features  of  die  character,  and 
the  prominent  incidents  of  the  story,   have    been  retained  by  the 
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crMoneal  mbdbc^Iv  mb  IsMMrad  oMHCTy  ov  nc 
lo  reader  than  y»€itiMUe  or  eves  cTedftfe.     It  kM 
dui    cfar   ——*'  ■  ''■'   McrcM  of  dn  fiece  oa  tfae    F 
s  bitiBf  waHBat  of  the  mrtm  hid  by  tks 
Mdoa  oa  all  vote!  indoMai  of  nrtac  lad 

HKk   flUCfCBOC   OBCy    MmEC    DCCWBBB    VBVHB  1 

fhc  foia*  tfat  have  bcca  cafcca  to  lo*g  k 

'  Of  nt  Old  of  fopaiff  lAMMas  Md 
a  wkk  oBCiltj  m^anmtdi  oa  oar  can  itf^ 
Twmtli  *  ^''^  *(rikiog  lad  ' 

Dovtoa  ■  jovul  sad  acsTty  cninctCT>  w  bm  dcm  ^  nB 
hlpuukiul  ODci  are  00I7  hit  wcoad  hetu  Hit  XV. 
aoc  io  good  u  hm  Mtftr  Sfmrimm,  at  hm  Sir  Mijbuj 
wM  it  M  very  good.  Tbcir  nccileacc  coaMU  ia  grriag  vaf  ca  the 
rfiaWtrifm  of  tmfethi^  of  •ocol  earaettocah  or  nn^oriaat  o«cflt»- 
tlic  r»crflfwcir  of  /iw  io  tkr  rjataiitir  niTfifaua  of  Iw 
tboa^Ks  aad  parpom.  CsMtwai  iipw  oat  lao  moI  win  uw 
^■lMPli#ily  famfity  0}  a  piece  of  clockwork*  lad  ryhffaw  the 
cacroocsmeatt  of  JBiorocis  iniportaai^  nodef  a  bioml  of  thm  ift» 
Tbc  locki  of  hia  hair  arc  combed  witfa  appropriate  alrcknfia  wA 
uapretrodiflg  hmmlhy  over  hii  forehead  ami  tboaldeTv:  kk  &oe 
lookj  godJf  and  greaty  ;  hii  perton  and  mind  are  well  fortified  ia  a 
decent  nit  of  plain  broad  cloth,  and  the  calves  of  Im  lega  look  Motf 
and  ttiot'like  in  Mockiog*  of  dark  pcpper-andsalt  fleecy  hotitiy. 
Bitter  »mile$  contend  with  fidliog  tears  ;  the  whtoing  tooet  of  the 
conTrnticle  with  the  toiolencc  of  lucceta,  aod  the  iriuinph  of  bia 
unbridled  rage  in  the  Ian  act  otct  his  phlrgmatic  h3rpocrtsy  it  caa- 
pletc.  He  wa«  admirably  lupportcd  by  Mrs.  Sparlu,  as  <Ud  Lmig 
Lamhaif  aod  by  Oxberry  as  Mavf^form.  This  laat  character  u  at 
loote  aod  dangftog  as  the  sails  of  a  wiDdmill,  and  is  puffed  up  aad 
•ct  in  motion  by  one  continaotu  blast  of  folly  and  fanaticitm.  The 
other  characters  in  the  piece  were  leu  ba{^ily  supported. 


A 


MISS   BRUNTON'S  ROSALIND 

Covkmt-Gajmk  Tnxatu. 

At  this  theatre  last  night  Miss  Brunton  appeared  in  RojoSfuf,  m 
Ai  you  I.iie  U.  She  certainly  (jlaycd  the  part  rery  respecubly  and 
very  agreeably,  but  not  exqu'ultety  \  and  if  it  is  not  played  ex* 
quiiitely,    in  our   mind  it   is   spoiled.      *  But    would    Shakqware'a 


MAYWOOD^S  ZANGA 

RotaSnd  do  so  ? '  is  a  quesiion  that,  if  put  home  as  ii  ought  to  be, 
might  deter  many  an  accomplished  young  lady  from  attempting  to 
give  life  to  the  careless,  inimitable  graced  of  this  ideal  creation  of  the 
poet's  art.  Miss  Brunton  recited  the  di^erent  passages  with  con- 
siderable point,  intelligence,  and  archness,  Hkc  a  lively  and  sensible 
school-girl,  repeating  it  aa  an  exercise ;  but  she  was  not  half  giddy, 
fond,  and  rapturous  enough  for  RosaSnJ.  She  spoke  her  sentences 
with  *  good  emphasis  and  discretion,*  instead  of  running  herself  and 
the  imaginations  of  the  audience  fairly  out  of  breatli  with  pleasure, 
love,  wit,  and  playful  gaiety.  She  has,  however,  white  teeth  and  t 
black  eyes,  a  clear  voice,  a  pleasing  figure,  with  youth  on  her  side, 
and  a  very  good  understanding  to  boot.  What  more  can  be  required 
in  a  young  actress,  except  by  fastidious  critics  tike  us^  She  sung 
the  Cuckoo  song  very  prettily,  and  was  encored  in  it.  The  other 
parts  were  not  very  elaborately  got  up.  We  liked  Mr.  Dunuct's 
two  songs  as  well  as  any  thing  else.  Mr.  Young's  Jaquet  was  less 
spirited  than  we  hare  sometimes  seen  it :  indeed,  the  character  is  in 
some  measure  spoiled  to  hia  hands  by  the  prompt-book  critics,  who 
have  put  a  great  deal  of  improper  praise  of  himself  into  the  mouth  of 
the  melancholy  Jaques.  It  required  some  contrivance  to  make  him 
or  Shakspeare  an  egotist  !  Mr.  Fawcett's  Touchstone  was  amusing, 
but  too  rapid  and  slovenly.  There  are  some  parts  of  this  character 
which  the  actor  probably  thinks  it  becoming  his  Managerical  dignity 
to  hurry  over  as  fast  as  possible.  Mrs,  Gibbs's  Audrey  \%  almost 
too  good.  If  *thc  gods  have  not  made  her  poetical,'  they  have  at 
least  inspired  her  with  the  very  spirit  of  folly,  and  with  all  its  bliss. 
A  Russian  ballet,  and  The  Lihertiney  closed  the  entertainments  of 
the  evening.  The  former  of  these  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  Russian 
costume,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  the  Miss  Dennetts  to  any  advantage. 
The  play  of  As  you  Like  it  was  given  out  again  for  Monday,  instead 
of  The  SlmtM 
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The  Timts.'] 


[Oeit^r  3,  1817. 
Dtuiir-LAKi  Th«at»«. 


Mr.  Mavwood  appeared  here  in  Zanga  last  night.  It  is  not  certainly 
from  any  wish  to  discourage,  but  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of 
his  performance  of  this  character  as  of  bis  Shylock.  Considerable 
difiideocc  still  appears  in  this  actor's  manner,  and  retards  his  progress 
to  reputation  and  excellence.  He  does  not  give  suificient  scope  and 
vehemence  to  the  impassioned  parts  of  the  character,  nor  soificient 
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of 
TV 

^wfiBy  Hoosccdi  iBu  WBCfc  cooiB^smly  toe  cxpccc^ 
an  raited  ^  aiicheac :  «r  acMb  ■■  the  ccntSc  nd  uKiuumj- 
io.A»,''TnIck«<fidk!'  UtheloogMd 
■Mdi  Mr.  ICiTTOid  bidoa  tW  monylafale  <I' 
be  Aocbd^on  md  drad  the  pstieBoe  of  the  aadkon ;  Im,  «r 
jmyiOmwit  firow  »  cUtg  vroa^ia  Ui  ooaeepbaaaf  the  pan,  th«i 
moi  the  ranaiMof  a  pronacBi  aeccK  hafn^  oa  hb  |im—M  iiiimi, 
aad  w  BMttgctt  of  C*'"  vch^ncBCe  !■■  anlavt  HittMBS  ■bb  nmi 
baviag  the  fid  ooaaaad  of  hi»  lOtamet.  In  the  les  Tiolefit 
expreMco  of  pOMiooi,  he  vac  aore  iiiwfal ;  mad  gete  oac  or  two 
of  the  thort  ■olflo«;uiw  which  occor  of  a  saote  iho^|htrii  aod 
rekMOUig  caat,  wiA  timmi*tMt  de|ich  of  toor  and  fietlbg.  We  are 
not  vidmit  hopes,  vhen  Mr.  Kcoa  retarna,  and  unpom  aoae  of  hia 
coofidence  aso  admir^ilc  dtchion  to  hi*  yoo^  rmS  or  poptl.  of 
aeetng  aooie  very  good  acriag  itiwtm  then :  vc  aaj  lo  withoot  lacaD- 
iDg  2  doohle  enteodrc. 

Thi*  [day  of  The  Rerage  u  certaiBly  a  very  iuMtieot  pcoe  of 


hero  of  the  atoryt 


Mr.  RaeMf^aooie 


very  ranting  iperchcf,  blank  vcrae  and  aB,  deal  on  of  hb  nooth  like 
shot  from  thr  mouth  of  a  caoooa,  with  a  tooe  and  rmphwiB  that 
might  bare  curtl«d  ears  lets  accwMmed  to  the  *  forced  gak  '  and 
high  clattering  hoofs  of  his  roice  than  ours.  By  attflqiing  eo  haid, 
toOt  he  raises  not  only  a  ihout  io  d»e  appcr-gaQery,  bat  a  clond  of 
dost  from  the  green  baise  on  the  itage-floor. 
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KEAN'S  RICHARD  III, 

Tki  TVmm.]  Oeni^r  7,  1817. 

Diunr-LAin  Thiatrk. 

Mr.  Kean  ban  returned  to  us  again  (after  no  very  long  absence), 
ID  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third*  His  performance  of  the  part 
is  so  well  known  to  the  public,  and  haa  been  so  often  criticised,  that 
it  would  be  supernuouH  to  enter  into  particulars  again  at  present. 
Wc  observe  no  great  alteration  in  him.  If  any  thing,  his  voice  is 
deepened,  and  his  pauses  are  lengthened,  which  did  not  need  to  be. 
His  habitual  style  of  acting  is  apt  to  run  into  an  excess  of  sigoili- 
cance;  and  any  studied  addition  to  that  excess  Dccessarily  tasks  the 
attention  to  a  painful  degree.  Mr.  Pope  resumed  his  Bituatioo  as 
King  Hemyy  and  was  stabbed  in  the  Tower,  according  to  the  rules 
of  art.  We  were  glad  to  see  him  in  the  part,  though  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  see  the  part  itself  omitted,  to  make  room  for  the 
fine  abrupt  beginning  of  Shakspearc*s  Richard  the  Third,  with  the 
soliloquy,  *  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,'  &c.  In  our 
opinion,  the  Richard  the  Third  which  was  manufactured  by  Cibbcr, 
and  which  has  now  obtained  prescriptive  possession  of  the  stage,  is  a 
vile  jumble;  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  restoration  of  the  original 
play  (as  written  by  the  original  author)  would,  with  the  omission 
of  a  few  short  ttccncs,  be  an  advanuge  to  the  managers,  and  a  grati- 
tication  to  the  public.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  something  of 
this  sort  has  been  in  agitation  ;  and  in  order  to  contribute  any  little 
aid  in  our  power  to  so  laudable  an  aKempt,  we  shall  here  give  a  few 
of  the  passages  which  arc  omitted  in  the  common  stage  repre- 
sentation, but  which  appear  to  us  particularly  calculated  for  stage 
effect,  and  which  would  also  fit  Mr.  Kcan's  peculiar  siyle  of  acting, 
as  the  glove  fits  the  hand.  One  of  these  occurs  almost  immediately 
after  the  first  opening  soliloquy,  in  the  dialogue  between  Gh*ster  and 
Bracienbury : — 

Glo'ster. — Even  so  (  an'  please  your  worship,  Brackenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  wc  say; 
Wc  speak  no  treason,  man : — we  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous  j  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  strook  tn  years:  fair,  and  not  jealous: 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  hp,  a  bonny  eye,  a  pasting  pleasing  tongue : 
That  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gcntlc-folks  : 
How  say  you,  Sir  f  can  you  deny  allthis  f 

Brackenbury. — With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought  to  do. 
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Gloiter. — What,  naught  to  do  with  mistirss  Shore  ? 
I  tell  thrc,  t'ellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one. 
Were  best  to  do  it  »ecretly,  aJone, 

Brtukenhwry. — What  one,  my  Lord  ? 

Glo'iter^ — Her  husband,  knave : — Would'rt  thou  betray  me  ?* 

Wc  think,  if  any  thing  could  give  additional  effect  to  the  fine 
uunting  irony  of  these  lines,  it  would  be  Mr.  Kean's  mode  of  delirer- 
ing  them.  He  is  almost  the  only  actor  who  does  aot  spoil  Sb&k- 
spearc. 

Again,  a  Tcry  spirited  scene  of  a  different  description,  which  is 
an  astonishing  mixture  of  violence  and  duplicity,  occurs  when  Gio'iUr 
rushes  into  the  apartment  where  the  Queen  s  friends  are  assembled, 
to  complain  of  their  taking  advantage  of  his  meekness  and  simpUcitj: — 

Gio'ster. — They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  It 

Who  arc  they  that  complain  unto  the  king, 

That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem,  and  tovc  them  not? 

By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  Grace  but  lightly. 

That  fill  his  eara  with  such  dtssentious  rumours  ! 

Because  I  cannot  Batter,  and  speak  fair. 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 

Duck  with  French  nods,  and  apish  courtesy, 

I  must  be  held  a.  rancorous  enemy. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm. 

But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abu^d 

By  silken,  sty,  insinuating  Jacks  I 
Grey. — To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your  Grace  f 
Glo  iter. — To  ihce,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace  } 

When  have  I  injured  thcc  ?  When  done  thee  wrong  ? 

Or  thee  ?  or  thcc  ?  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

A  plague  upon  you  all  t ' 

This  is  certainly  an  admirable  conclusion  to  so  modest  an  introductioo. 
Any  one  who  reads  this  passage,  and  who  has  seen  Mr.  Kean  aci^uii 
himself  in  similar  situations,  must,  we  think,  feel  with  us  a  desire  to 
see  him  in  this.  We  might  multiply  these  instances  of  characteristic 
traits  io  the  adroit  and  high-spirited  Richard,  We  shall  give  one 
more,  which  is  so  tine  in  its  effect,  and  besides,  conveys  so  striking  a 
picture  of  the  outward  demeanoar  which  an  actor,  to  fulfil  the  poet's 
conception,  ought  to  assume  in  the  part,  that  we  cannot  resist  giving  it 
entire.     It  is  the  scene  where  he  entraps  the  unsuspecting  Haitiugx : — 

•  Hastings. '—W'xt  ^race  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this  raonung  % 
There  "»  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good-morrow  with  such  spirit. 
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I  think,  there  *s  ne''cr  a  man  in  Christendom^ 

Can  Ic&ser  hide  his  lot-e  or  hate  than  he; 

For  bj  his  fu*c  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stanlry. — What  of  hie  heart  perceive  you  in  his  (ace^ 
By  any  likclihooti  he  fihowM  to-day  ? 

HoMtingM. — Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended  ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  hit  looks.' 

Re-enter  Clo'ster  and  Btukingham. 

*  Cio'ster. — I  pray  ymi  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conttpire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  datnned  witchcraft  ^  and  that  have  prcvail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Hajtings.^Tht  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lard^ 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  the  offenders  :  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Gh'ster. — Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  ml  j 
Look  how  I  am  bcwitch'd  j  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up} 
And  this  is  Edwani's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  trumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Heuttngs. — If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord— 

Gta'iter, — If?  thou  protector  of  this  damn  d  strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of //>  ! — Thou  art  a  traitor:— 
Off  with  hia  head  !     Now  by  St.  Paul  I  swexr, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. 
Lovrll  and  Catesby,  look  that  it  be  done. 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  roe.' 

Now  this  is  detpatching  business  in  the  true  dramatic  style.  Poets 
cannot  take  the  same  bold  licenses,  with  their  characters  on  the  stage, 
till  kings  are  reinstated  io  their  former  plenitude  of  power.  The 
incident  which  is  here  omitted  in  the  acting  play  of  Richard  III,  has 
been  transferred  to  Rowc's  Janr  Shore.  We  should  like  to  see  it 
restored  to  its  original  place,  and  justice  done  it  by  Mr.  Kean's 
distorted  gestures,  and  smothered  voice,  suddenly  bursting  on  the  ear 
like  thunder. 


THE  WONDER 

TU  Tirna^  [Ottahtr  9,  1817. 

CoVINT-GAIIDtK  TkKATRB. 

The  tVonder^  or  A  li^oman  ieepi  a  Secret,  was  performed  here  last 

night  with  admirable  effect.  Miss  Brunton  was  the  heroine  of  the 

piece,  the  charming  l^toiante.  We  cannot  apeak  in  rapturous  terms 
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of  her  performance  of  the  part.  There  is  in  the  character  itself  an 
extreme  spirit,  nnd  at  the  same  time  an  extreme  delicacy,  which  it  ia 
not  easy  to  unite.  Miss  Brunton  went  through  the  different  BceacB, 
however,  with  a  considerable  drgrce  of  grace,  viracity,  and  general 
propriety,  never  falling  below,  arid  seldom  rising  above  mediocrity. 
She  docs  not 

*  Snatch  a  grace  bryond  the  reach  of  art ;  * 

nor,  accordbg  to  another  line  of  the  same  poet,  which  seems  to  convey 
a  perfect  idea  of  female  comic  acting, 

'Catch  trc  she  falls  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,* 
We  have  already  objected  to  this  young  lady's  recitation,  a  certain 
didactic,  monotonous  twangs  and  we  cannot  upon  the  present  occasion 
recant  our  criticism.  Miss  Foole  was  Fiolanu^s  friend.  Donna 
Jtaheila^  and  looked  and  lisped  ttie  part  very  mincingly.  Charles 
Kemble's  Don  Felix  ia  one  of  his  best  parts.  He  raves,  sighs,  starts, 
frets,  grows  jealous,  and  relents,  with  all  the  characteristic  spirit  of 
an  amorous  hero ;  and  in  the  drunken  scene  with  old  Don  /.o^rc, 
where  he  produces  his  pistol  as  the  marriage-contract,  is  particmarly 
excellent  and  edifying.  Fawcett  played  Liuardo  as  he  plays  almost 
every  thing  :  he  chattered  lilce  a  magpie,  and  strutted  like  a  crow  in  a 
gutter.  But  Emery's  Gihhy  was  the  thing :  the  genius  of  Scotland 
•hone  through  his  Highland  plaid  and  broad  blun  face :  he  seemed 
evidently  afraid  neither  of  having  his  voice  heard,  nor  his  face  seen. 
In  person  be  resembled  the  6gure  of  the  Highlander  which  we  see 
stuck  up  as  a  sign  at  tobacconists'  windows.  We  never  see  nor  wish 
to  sec  better  acting  than  this.  Hmery's  acting  is  indeed  the  most 
perfect  imiution  of  common  nature  on  the  stage.  Abbott  was  respect- 
able as  Colonel  Briton,  Mrs.  Gibbs*s  Flora  was  what  every  waiciDg* 
vromaD  ought  to  be. 


VENICE  PRESERVED 
Th  THaa.]  {Ocnher  lo,  1817. 

Diimr-LAMX  Thbatrc. 
Otway*s  noble  tragedy  of  Vemce  PrtMerved  was  produced  here  last 
night.  The  effect  upon  the  whole  was  not  satisfactory.  The  novel- 
ties of  the  representation  were  Mr.  H.  Johnstone  as  Pierrt^  and  Miss 
Campbell  (from  the  Dublin  Thcatrel  as  Belvidera.  Of  Mr.  Johnstone's 
Pierre^  after  having  seen  Mr.  Kemble  in  it,  or  even  Mr.  Young,  we  can- 
not speak  in  terms  of  applause.  The  character  is  not  one  of  blunt  energy, 
but  of  deep  art.  It  is  more  sarcastic  than  fierce,  and  even  the  fierce- 
ness is  more  calculatedtowound  others  than  to  shake  or  disturb  himself. 
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He  is  a  maater-miDd,  chat  plays  with  the  foibles  and  passiona  of  nthert 
and  wields  their  energies  to  his  dangerous  purposes  with  conscioui 
careless  indifference.  Mr.  Johnstooe  was  boisterous  in  hii  declama- 
tion, coarse  in  bis  irony,  pompous  and  common-place  in  his  action. 
Mr.  Rac  (as  ./j^r),  in  the  famous  scene  between  these  two  characters, 
displayed  some  strong  touches  of  nature  and  pathos.  Miss  Campbell, 
M  Belvideraf  did  not  altogether  realize  our  idea  of  Otway's  heroine ; 
one  of  *the  most  replenished  sweet  works  of  art  or  nature.'  Her 
face,  though  not  handsome,  is  not  without  expression  ;  but  its  character 
IB  strength,  rather  that  softness.  In  her  person  she  is  graceful,  and 
has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  ease  in  her  general  deportment.  Her 
voice  it  powerful,  but  in  its  higher  tones  it  rises  too  much  into  a 
scream,  and  in  its  gentler  ones  subsides  into  a  lisp,  which  is  more  in- 
fantine than  feminine.  In  her  general  style  of  acting  she  put  ui  some- 
times in  mind,  oi  Mrs  Fawcit,  sometimes  of  Miss  SomcrvUle,  and 
more  than  once  of  Miss  O'Neill.  Her  delineation  of  the  part,  if  not 
sufficiently  tender  or  delicate,  was  however  forcible,  impassioned,  and 
affecting.  We  thought  the  last  scene,  in  which  she  goes  mad,  and  digs 
for  her  murdered  husband  in  the  grave,  the  best.  We  should  indeed 
give  her  the  preference  over  Miaa  O'Neill  in  this  very  trying  scene. 
Her  expression  of  the  disordered  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  ai>d 
of  the  last  desperate  itrnggles  of  pauion  in  her  bosom,  both  by  the 
intonations  of  her  voice,  and  the  varying  actions  of  her  body,  were  more 
natural,  and  less  repulsive  than  the  mere  physical  violence  of  Miss 
O'Neill  in  the  aarae  passage.  The  play  was  given  out  for  repetition 
with  some  marks  of  disapprobation  from  a  part  of  the  audience. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 

Tht  Trntu]  [Octottr  15, 1817, 

Covint-Gauih  Thbatix. 
GoLMMrrH*s  comedy  of  She  Staopt  to  Conqiur  was  played  at  this 
theatre  last  night :  its  reception  was  highly  favourable.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  author's  genius,  which  was  an  indefinable  mixture  of  the 
original  and  imiutivc.  His  plot,  characters,  and  incidents,  are  all 
new,  and  yet  they  are  all  old,  with  little  variation  or  disguise— .that  is, 
the  writer  sedulously  avoided  common-place,  and  sought  for  singularity, 
but  found  it  rather  in  the  unhackneyed  and  out-of-the-way  inventions 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him  than  in  his  own  stores.  His  Plcar 
of  IValefeidt  which  abounds  more  than  any  of  his  works  in  delightful 
and  original  traits,  it  still  very  much  borrowed  from  Fielding's  Joseph 
jfndrm/t^    Again,  the  characters  and  adventures  of  Tony  Lumpiia  and 
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his  mother  in  the  preMnt  comedy  are  a  counterpart,  even  to 
incident  of  the  theft  of  the  jewels,  of  those  of  the  IVidoiv  Blackatrt 
and  her  booby  »oa  in  Wijcherlcy's  Plain  Dtaln:  The  change  of 
character  and  the  rustic  d  tsguise  of  Mist  HardcattU,  by  which  she 
gains  her  lover,  are  also  a  faint  imiutioo  of  Lctitia  Hardy  in  Tht 
Belle's  Stratagem.  This  8ort  of  plagLirism,  which  gives  us  a  repetition 
of  what  arc  comparatively  new  and  eccentric  pictures  of  human  life,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dull  routine  of  trite,  rapid,  every-day 
common-places :  but  it  is  also  more  dangerous,  as  the  stealing  of  pic- 
tures or  family  plate,  where  the  goods  arc  immediately  identified,  is 
surer  of  detection  than  the  stealing  of  bank-notes  or  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.  Johnson's  sarcasm  against  some  writer  that  *  his  singu- 
larity was  not  his  excellence,'  cannot  be  applied  to  Goldsmith's  works 
in  general :  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  might  not  in  severity  be 
applied  to  She  Staofis  to  Conquer.  l*he  incidents  and  characters  are, 
some  of  them,  exceedingly  amusing;  but  it  is  a  little  at  the  expense 
of  probability  and  bienseance.  'Tony  LumpUn  is  certainly  a  very 
essential,  and  unquestionably  comic  personage  ;  and  his  absurdities  or 
his  humours  were  very  effectually  portrayed  by  Liston.  His  impene^ 
trability  and  unconscious  confusion  of  mind  and  face  in  reading  and 
ipelting  out  the  letter  was  admirable.  Cliarlcs  Kcmble's  bashful 
scene  with  his  mistress  was  irresistibly  ludicrous,  and  excellently  well 
played  :  but  still  it  did  not  quite  overcome  our  incredulity  as  co  the 
existence  of  such  a  character  in  such  circumstances.  It  is  a  highly 
smusing  caricature,  a  ridiculous  fancy,  but  no  more.  One  of  the 
6nefit  and  most  delicate  touches  of  real  acting  we  ever  witnessed  was 
in  the  transition  of  this  modest  gentleman's  manner  to  the  easy  and 
agreeable  tone  of  familiarity  with  the  supposed  chambermaid,  which 
was  not  total  and  abrupt,  but  exactly  such  in  kind  and  degree  as  such 
a  character  of  natural  reserve  and  constitutional  timidity  would  undergo 
from  the  change  of  circumstances.  Miss  Brunion's  Af'ut  Hardcatth 
was  a  very  correct  and  agreeable  piece  of  acting.  Mrs.  Davenport's 
Mrs.  HardcastU  was  like  her  acting  in  all  such  characters^  as  good  as 
it  could  possibly  be. 


KEAN'S  MACBETH 

T*r  Timtt.'\  [Oct^r  ji,  iSitT 

Dhuiv-Lank  Tmeatu. 
Macbeth  (with  Matthew  Lock's  music)  was  played  here  last  night. 
Mr.  Kean  was  Afacleih,  Miss  Campbell  La/fy  Macbeth,     We  never 
•aw  the  former  to  such  advantage  in  the  part.     Mr.  Kean's  Macbeth 
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did  not  use  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  us,  except  in  the  murder- 
Bcrne :  but  he  last  night,  wc  thought,  lifted  the  general  character  to 
almost  an  equality  with  this  Kinglc  scene.  At  least,  he  played  the 
whole  in  a  atyle  of  boldness  and  grandeur  which  we  have  not  seen 
before.  He  was  *  proud  aiKi  lion-hearted,  and  lacked  fear.'  A 
thousand  hearts  seemed  swelling  in  his  bosom.  His  voice  rolled  from 
the  bottom  of  his  breast  like  thunder,  and  his  eye  flashed  scorching 
Aamc.  Instead  of  going  back  (as  some  cunning  critics  who  have  been 
peeping  out  of  their  cells  at  him  ever  since  he  began  his  career,  to 
watch  for  his  first  failure,  and  to  fall  upon  him  m.-ignanimously  at  a 
disadvantage,  have  been  predicting),  he  advances  even  beyond  himself 
with  manly  steps  and  an  heroic  spirit.  In  the  banquet-scene  he  was 
particularly  excellent ;  and  called  forth,  with  complete  effect,  those 
deep  tones  of  nature  and  passion,  recoiling  upon  and  bursting  with  a 
convulsive  movement  from  the  heart,  which  arc  hi&  very  best  and 
■urest  resource,  though  he  has  as  yet  made  the  least  use  of  them. 
Let  him  go  on,  and  open  all  the  sluices  of  passion  in  his  breast  which 
are  yet  unlocked.  He  has  done  much  :  let  him  do  as  much  more, 
by  giving  as  much  depth  of  internal  emotion  (where  it  is  required)  as 
he  has  done  of  external  vehemence,  by  adding  stateHness  and  a 
measured  march  to  infinite  force  and  truth,  that  he  may  be  the  greatest 
poet,  as  he  unquestionably  is  the  greatest  prose-actor  of  the  stage. 
When  wc  speak  of  him  as  deficieni  in  these  qualities,  we  only  do  so 
in  compariKm  with  Mrs.  Siddons:  it  would  be  a  mockery  both  of  him 
and  the  public  to  compare  him  with  any  one  else.  Uut  she  had  some- 
thing of  tik'ine  about  her  which  Mr.  Kean  has  not ;  he  in  general  only 
shows  us  the  utmost  force  o^  what  is  human.  Of  Miss  Campbell's 
Loily  Macbeth  we  are  almost  afraid  to  speak,  because  we  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  it ;  yet  a  failure  in  this  part  is  by  no  means  decisive 
against  the  general  merits  of  an  actress.  But  she  was  altogether  loo 
tame  and  drawling  for  Lady  Macbeth  ;  and  some  attempts  at  originality 
failed  of  effect  from  the  timidity  with  which  they  were  executed. 


KEAN'S  OTHELLO 
7U  Tmti:\  \pcttiir  17,  igi7. 

Othello  was  played  here  on  Saturday  to  a  crowded  house.  There 
were  two  new  appearances — Mr.  Maywood  as  lo^o^  and  a  young  lady 
as  Desdemona,  The  name  of  this  young  dehulante  is  not  announced ; 
but  her  reception  was  exceedingly  flattering.  Her  face  is  handsome* 
her  person  elegant,  her  voice  sweet,  and    her   general   dej^ortnient 
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graceful  and  easy.  There  was  also  a  considerable  portion  of  tendemeu 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  eevera)  of  the  passages;  but  perhaps  less 
.  than  the  character  would  bear.  The  only  (adtc  which  we  think  tt 
)  occessary  to  mention  In  her  performance  were,  a  too  continual  move- 
^ment,  of  the  hands  up  and  down,  and  eometimes  a  monotonous  cadence 
in  the  reciution  of  the  blank  verse.  Mr,  Maywood's  logo  had  some 
of  the  fau)c«  which  we  have  noticed  in  his  former  characters ;  bat  in 
the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  third  act  with  OtheUoy  we  thought  him 
exceedingly  happy  and  successful.  Hi&  conception  was  just,  and  his 
execution  efTectire.  There  was  a  cold  stillness  in  his  manner  which 
was  more  frightful  than  the  expression  of  the  most  inveterate  malig- 
nity. He  seemed  to  crawl  and  watch  for  his  prey  like  the  sfuder, 
instead  of  darting  upon  it  like  the  serpent.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  part  his  timidity  appeared  to  prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to  his 
intention*  and  once  or  twice  his  voice  grew  loud  and  unmanageable, 
Bo  ai  to  excite  some  marks  of  disapprobation.  Mr.  Kean's  Othello  is, 
we  suppose,  the  finest  piece  of  acting  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
either  to  describe  or  praise  it  adequately.  We  have  never  seen  any 
actor  so  wrought  ujjon,  so  *  perplexed  in  the  extreme.'  The  energy 
of  passion,  as  it  expresses  itself  in  action,  ih  not  the  most  terrific  part ; 
it  is  agony  of  his  soul,  showing  itself  in  tooks  and  tones  of  voice.  In 
one  part,  where  he  listens  in  dumb  despair  to  the  fiend-like  insinuations 
of  lagOf  he  presented  the  very  face,  the  marble  aspect  of  Dante's 
Count  ifgolino.  On  his  fixed  eyelids  *  Horror  sat  plumed.'  In  another 
part,  where  a  gleam  of  hope  or  of  tenderness  returns  to  subdue  the 
tumult  of  his  passions,  his  voice  broke  in  faltering  accents  from  his 
over-charged  breasL  His  lips  might  be  said  less  to  utter  words,  than 
to  bleed  drops  of  blood  gushing  from  his  heart.  An  instance  of  this 
was  in  his  pronunciation  of  the  line  *  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but 
too  well.'  The  whole  of  this  last  speech  was  indeed  given  with  exquisite 
force  and  beauty.  We  only  object  to  ihe  virulence  with  which  he  de- 
livers the  last  line,  and  with  which  he  stabs  himself — a  virulence  which 
Othello  would  neither  feel  against  himself  at  that  moment,  nor  against 
the  turbaned  Turk  {whom  he  had  slain]  at  such  a  distance  of  time. 
His  exclamation  on  seeing  his  wife,  *  I  cannot  think  but  Destlemona*t 
honest,*  was  •  the  glorious  triumph  of  exceeding  love  ; '  a  thought 
flashing  conviction  on  his  mind,  and  irradiating  his  countenance  with 
joy,  like  sudden  sunshine.  In  fact,  almost  every  scene  or  sentence  in 
this  extraordinary  exhibition  is  a  masterpiece  of  natural  passion.  The 
convulsed  motion  of  the  hands,  and  the  involuntary  swellings  of  the 
veins  of  the  forehead  in  some  of  the  most  painful  situations,  should 
not  only  suggest  topics  of  critical  panegyric,  but  might  furnish  studies 
to  the  painter  or  aaatonust. 
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Tkt  Tmti\  [Dttmhtr  2,  1817. 

Covcnt-Cakdcm  Tmkatbe. 
The  tragedy  of  Venue  Preserved  was  acted  here  last  aight  to  rather  an 
empty  houie.  Mr.  Young**  Pierre  ia  one  of  hia  very  beat  and  moat 
spirited  performances.  Mr.  C.  Kcmble  did  to  the  character  of  Jaffitr 
all  the  justice  it  deserves.  But  the  great  attraction  of  thia  piece^as  it 
is  at  present  acted,  is  Miss  O^NeilT's  BelvuUra,  In  thisi  however, 
we  think  her  lesa  excellent  than  on  her  first  appearance  in  it.  Her 
pathos  is  less  simplei  less  touching,  and  her  action  more  outrageous  and 
violent.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  this  change  may  be,  that,  acting  in 
such  parts  from  an  impulse  of  real  sympathy  with  the  heroine,  as  she 
repeats  the  ch.tracter,  her  immediate  interest  in  it  becomes  gradually 
diminished,  and  she  is  compelled  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  genuine 
feeling  by  the  external  vehemence  of  her  manner.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
she  at  present  carries  this  violence  of  manner  to  the  utmost  pitch  at 
which  it  can  be  borne.  Her  screams  almost  torture  the  ear,  her  looks 
almost  petrify  the  sight.  It  is  time  that  she  should  return  to  her  first 
style  of  acting,  which  did  not  'o'erstep  the  modesty  of  nature.*  We 
speak  thus  of  her  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  of  respect,  not  of  con- 
tempt, for  her  powers :  for  we  think  she  owes  it  to  those  powers  not  to 
abuse  ihem.  As  Be/wJera  is  one  of  her  most  prominent  characters, 
we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  our  opinion 
of  her  general  merit  as  a  tragic  actress ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  this  best  by  pointing  out  the  diifercoce  between  her  and  another 
celebrated  performer  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Kean  affects  the  audience  from  the  force  of  passion  rather 
than  of  sentiment,  or  subsides  into  the  pathetic  after  the  violence  of 
action,  but  seldom  rises  into  it  from  the  depth  of  natural  feeling.  Id 
this  respect,  he  presents  almost  a  direct  contrast  to  Miss  0*Neill.  i 
Her  energy  appears  to  rise  out  of  her  sensibility  :  distress  takes 
posMtsion  of,  and  overwhelms,  her  faculties:  she  triumphs  in  her 
weakness,  and  vanquishes  by  yielding.  Mr.  Kean  is  chiefly  great 
in  the  conflict  of  passions,  and  resistance  to  his  fate — in  the  opposition 
of  his  will  to  circumstances — in  the  keen  excitement  of  his  under- 
standing. It  is  not  without  some  reluctance,  and  after  a  gocxl  deal  of 
reflection,  that  we  should  say,  that  the  finest  parts  of  his  acting  are 
superior  to  the  finest  parts  of  hers  :  for  instance,  to  her  parting  with 
Jq^er  in  Be/viJerOf — to  her  terror  and  joy  in  meeting  with  Binm  ia 
/taheffa, — to  the  death-scene  in  the  same  character, — and  to  the  scene 
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in  the  prison  with  her  huibaDd  as  Mrs.  Bererlcy.  Her  acting  is  more 
correct,  equable,  aod  faultle&s  throughout  than  Mr.  Kcao's,  aad  it  is 
also  cjuite  as  overpowering  at  the  time,  in  the  most  irapassioned  parts  ; 
but  it  does  not  leave  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  afterwards.  It 
-  adds  little  to  the  stock  of  our  ideas,  or  to  our  materials  for  reflection, 
but  passes  away  with  the  momentary  illusion  of  the  scene.  And  this 
difference  of  effect  perhaps  arises  from  the  difference  of  the  parts  they 
have  to  sustain  on  the  stage.  In  the  female  characters  which  Mim 
O'Neill  plays,  the  distress  is  in  a  great  measure  physical  and  involun- 
tary, or  such  as  is  common  to  every  woman  in  similar  circumstances. 
She  abandons  herself  to  the  impulses  of  grief  or  tenderness^  and  revels 
in  the  excess  of  an  uncontrollable  affliction.  She  can  call  to  her  aid 
■k/  f  with  perfect  propriety  and  the  greatest  effect,  alt  the  weaknesses  of 
her  sex  ;  tears,  sighs,  convulsive  sobs,  shrieks,  death-like  stupefaction, 
and  laughter  more  terrible  than  all :  but  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  parts 
which  Mr.  Kean  has  to  act.  There  must  here  be  a  manly  fortitude, 
as  well  as  a  natural  seasibility.  There  must  be  a  restraint  constantly 
put  upon  the  feelings  by  the  understanding  and  the  will.  He  must  in 
part  be  *a8  one  in  suffering  all,  who  suffers  nothing.*  He  cannot 
give  way  entirely  to  his  situation  or  his  feelings,  but  must  endeavour  to 
become  master  of  ihcm  and  of  himself.  This,  in  our  conception, 
must  make  it  more  easy  to  give  the  utmost  effect  and  interest  to 
female  characters  on  the  stage,  by  rendering  the  expression  of  the 
passion  more  simple,  obvious,  and  natural  ;  and  must  also  make  them 
less  rememberable  afterwards,  by  leaving  less  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
intellect,  and  for  the  distinct  and  complicated  reaction  of  the  character 
upon  circumstances.  At  least,  we  can  only  account  in  some  such  way 
for  the  different  impression  which  the  acting  of  these  two  admired 
performers  makes  on  our  minds,  when  we  sec  or  when  wc  think  of 
them.  As  critics,  we  particularly  feel  this.  Mr,  Kean  affords  a 
never-failing  source  of  observation  and  discussion  :  we  can  only  praise 
or  blame  Miss  O'Neill.  The  peculiarity  and  the  strong  hold  of  Mrs. 
Siddons^s  acting  was,  that  ehc  in  a  wonderful  degree  united  both  the 
extremes  of  excellence  here  spoken  of,  that  is,  the  natural  fraildcs  of 
pusion,  or  its  inarticulate  and  involuntary  expression,  with  a  command- 
ing ttrength  of  intellect,  and  the  loftiest  flights  of  imagination.  Her 
pencn  could  also  endure  more  violence  of  action  than  Miss  O'Neill's; 
wfaoK  tender  frame  is  hardly  able  to  *  abide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a 
pas^on,'  as  she  often  has  to  assume,  and  whose  fair  face  is  injured  by 
the  least  distortion. 
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DitURy-LANc  Thkatre. 
The  favourite  comedy  oi  the  Honey  Moon  was  performed  here 
last  night ;  the  part  of  the  Dukt  by  Mr.  H.  Johnston.  Upon  the 
whole  he  acquitted  himself  well  in  it,  with  spirit  and  effect.  More 
tJian  that  the  character  docs  not  require ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  the 
critic  required  of  the  actor  what  the  poet  has  not  clearly  and 
intelligibly  exacted  from  lum.  When,  indeed,  an  accomplished 
performer,  who  happens  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  lends  additional 
graces  to  a  character,  and  places  it  in  a  brilliant  light  of  his  own,  we 
are  bound  to  tliank  him  :  when  he  merely  gires  *  what  is  set  down 
for  him  *  with  force  and  fidelity,  we  arc  bound  to  be  content.  Mr. 
Johnston,  we  thought,  sometimes  too  coarse,  and  sometimes  too 
sarcastic;  but  in  this  »ort  of  assumption  of  character,  ic  is  hard  to 
say  exactly  how  far  the  habitual  manners  and  sentiments  are  to 
modify  and  appear  through  those  which  arc  put  on  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.  In  this  species  of  the  moci-hero'tc^  which 
is  a  sort  of  equivocal  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  half  pompoua 
and  half  playful,  EUistoD,  who  was  the  first  Duie  ylranzM,  excelled 
all  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  *  Pbutus  was  too  light,  Seneca 
was  too  heavy  for  him.'  He  just  aspired  to  something  above  comedy, 
he  just  fell  short  of  tragedy ;  but  he  hit  the  tiage  luttveen  tuinJ  and 
VMiter.  Mr.  H.  Johnston's  energy  is  more  fierce,  his  irony  more 
virulent:  but  still  he  moved,  and  looked,  and  spoke,  if  not  like  a 
lord,  like  a  very  lordly  husband,  and  gave  the  essential  interest  to 
the  part.  He  danced  much  at  his  ease,  and  recited  the  speech  in 
which  the  Duke  describes  his  idea  of  what  his  wife's  dresn  should 
be,  with  propriety  and  feeling.  Knight's  countryman  was  admirable: 
his  hysteric  laughter  at  the  dispute  between  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
his  sheepish  confusion  when  discovered,  were  equally  fiert'ecL  His 
wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  Johnston  rates  his  wife  was  ecstatic : 

'  And  near  him  sat  ecstatic  Wonder, 
Listening  the  hoarse  applauding  thunder.* 

His  jaws  relaxed  to  their  utmost  expansion,  and  his  nose  *  grew 
sharp  as  a  pen.*  Miss  KcUy  was  too  pert  and  forward,  and  too 
much  like  my  lady's  chambermaid.  Nor  can  we  speak  in  praise  of 
Mrs.  Davison's  JuUana.  She  pouts,  flounces,  and  lumbers  about 
the  stage  strangely.  Mr.  Harley  did  the  Mock  Dukt  well ;  he 
seemed  like  Sancho  Panza  in  his  government.      The  Honey  Moon 
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what  dbfamrr  than  brforc  hi*  indiipositioD,  bat  brtrajrcd  do  defiocncy 
of  power ;  on  the  cootrary,  on  accoont  probably  of  oor  hara^  for 
•omechnc  paif  been  doomed  to  witneu  very  inferior  perfomuacea^  be 
tppta/cd  to  furpiM  himicir.  He  exhibited  all  that  energy  and  di»- 
crtmioation,  that  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with  the  character  be 
rrpreienta,  which  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  bomaa 
tifenta ;  he  realized  our  conceptions  of  a  being  whose  toul 

*  Not  Fate  itself  could  awe.' 

The  fine  pumge*  of  this  piece  of  acting  are  well  known  to  the 
public  I  to  qaote  them  would  be  to  extract  the  whole  play.  The 
conclusion  of  his  career  was  marked  by  nearly  as  much  applause  as 
the  conimencement.  The  theatre  was  well  filled,  ootwithBtaodiog 
the  extreme  wetness  of  the  evening. 


KING  JOHN 


TkfTtmM,] 


IDtcemlfr  |8,  1817. 

Cotcnt-Gamden  THaATu. 

8HAKsrttAliB*0    tragedy  of  fCin^  John   was  acted    last  night  at   thit 

theatre.      MlM    O'Neill  performed    the    part    of    Comtanct\    and 

though  cTcrything  undertaken  by  this  eKcellent  actress  must  hare  a 
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large  proportion  of  good  in  u,  we  ihink  that  she  U  less  successful  in 
this  than  in  most  of  her  other  charaaers :  for  this,  physical  causes, 
her  youth  for  example,  may  be  assigned  ;  and  her  perfect  delineatioD 
of  Coiutance  is,  perhaps,  reserved  to  the  maturity  of  her  age  and 
her  talents.  She  did  not  convey  to  us  that  warmth  of  temper,  that 
susceptibility  to  grief  and  anger,  which  mark  this  injured  Princess. 
Her  speeches  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  with  Blanch^  which 
admit  great  variety  of  expression,  were  simple  declamation,  without 
passion  and  nearly  in  the  same  tone  :  but  wc  would  rather  dwell  on  *-' 
beauties  than  defects.  Two  or  three  lines  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
just  mentioned  made  amends  for  all ;  when  she  says, 

•  To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble.* 

she  utters  the  passage  with  beautiful  feeling,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished.  The  burst  of  indignation  when  Austria  endeavours  to 
silence  her,  subsiding  instantly  into  a  tone  of  the  keenest  contempt, 
was  no  less  striking.  Her  very  best  effort  was  on  quitting  the  stage, 
when,  having  uttered  those  pathetic  exclamations  for  the  loss  of  her 
son,  she  goes  out  in  all  the  wildness  of  despair,  as  if  occupied  by  no 
other  thought  than  to  seek  him  through  the  world.  Young  was  a 
little  too  violent  in  some  parts  of  the  character  of  King  John  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  a  fine  piece  of  acting  :  the  two 
•cenes  with  Hubert^  and  his  'dying  scene,  were  excellent,  Faulcon- 
bridge^  the  bastard,  is  one  of  Charles  Kemblc*s  happiest  hits ;  his 
manly  figure,  and  martial  appearance,  well  bear  him  out  in  his  Bcoffs 
at  the  Duh  of  /futtria ;  he  is  no  sooner  knighted,  than  he  seems 
made  for  his  rank,  and  leads  out  Quern  ERnor  like  a  *  lordly  gallant.' 
Some  of  the  nobles  of  John's  court  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  much*-^ 
dignity  either  in  their  dress  or  persons :  we  wish  that  the  managers, 
who  have  the  power  of  issuing  patents  of  nobility  at  pleasure,  would 
consider  whether  the  general  effect  might  not  be  improved  by  a  little 
more  attention  to  this  point. 


THE  PRESS— COLERIDGE,  SOUTHEY,  WORDS- 
WORTH, AND  BENTHAM 

Tit  Tellov/  Dwarf.}  [January  j,  t8l8. 

A  DEBATE  has  been  lately  going  on,  in  the  French  House  o( 
Commons,  respecting  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  M.  Jollivet  said, 
'the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  less  necessary  in  a  Representative 
Government   than   in   any    other.*      •  The    press '    he    added,    *  is 
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rvpresented  as  the  only  iDStrument  by  which  truth  can  be  made 
known ;  but  the  pauions  of  men  are  too  impetuous,  to  permit  the 
PreiB  that  liberty  which  some  demand.  The  real  national rtpraenta- 
iWH  u  in  the  King ;  ^ — the  legitimate  inheritance  of  his  Crown,  from 
whence  all  powers  and  honours  are  derived,  fixes  there,  with  the 
destinies  of  the  people.  This  is  the  primitive  representation,  from 
which  all  others  emanate.  There  is  the  sacred  depot  of  soTcreignty. 
The  powers  established  by  the  Charter  are  only  the  means  of  that 
sovereignty,  for  the  dispensation  of  order  and  justice.  We  mtut  chco 
leave  out  of  the  question  this  preteoded  influence  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press  upon  our  representative  GoTeroment,  in  favour  of  the 
branch  called  the  Democratic.  We  must  reject  principles  which  can 
never  return  io  France.  By  this  course  we  may  perhaps  Io«c  some 
commentaries  upon  the  rights  of  man,  but  all  classes  of  society  will 
find  their  repose  in  it.' 

So  says  M.  Jollivet ;  and  so  sings  a  modern  bard : — 

*  Kiupnii — Had'st  thou  belicv'd  thine  own  tale,  had'it  i)xo\i  fmnatd 

Thyself  the  rightful  successor  of  Andreas, 

Would'st  thou  have  pilfcr'd  from  our  Mrhool-boys'  themes 

These  shallow  sophisms  of  a  popular  thoUt  ^ 

What  people  *     How  convened  ?  or,  if  conveiicd. 

Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  togetlicr 

Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 

To  win  or  wield  ihcm  ?     Better,  O  far  better 

Shout  tbrth  thy  titleii  to  yon  circling  mountains 

And  Tvith  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  Hatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee,  King  Emcnck  t 

By  wholesome  taws  t'imbank  the  sov'reign  power. 

To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  t'amass  and  guide  the  flood. 

In  its  majestic  channel,  is  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot's  glory  !     In  aliflu 

Men  saJ'eJUr  trust  to  Hea^'en,  than  to  tkemselt/et 

When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whirl  of  crowds 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  rctimi'd.' 

CoUridgt'i  Ziipofya. 

Whether  M.  Jollivet,  the  French  speaker,  u'as  one  of  the  Oraton 
of  the  Human  Race  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  wc  do  not  kaow;  but 
this  we  know,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  at  that  time  delivering  Cotuiona 

1  In  this  tort  of  reprctenltttvc  OoveromeDi  the  tiiillty  of  the  Prnt  seems  by  no 
nicani  lupericded. 
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aJ  popu/um  in  a  tone  of  mob-9ycophancYi  the  height  and  heat  of 
which  could,  it  seems,  only  be  cjualified  by  the  doctrinei  of  Divine 
Right  and  Passive  Obedience.  The  above  exquisite  morccau  of 
poHucai  logic,  and  dramatic  recantation  of  the  author^s  popular 
harangues,  was  intended  for  representation  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
and  was  one  of  the  passages  pointed  out,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Coleridge,  as  a  reason  for  the  rejectioo  of  this  spurious  offspring  of 
his  loyal  Muse. 

Mr.  Southcy  has  not  yet  given  us  a  poetical  version  of  the  true  Jtir 
Divinum.  We  should  like  to  know  what  be  says  to  this  speech  of 
M.  Jollivct — Content  or  Not  Content — aod  whether  this  was  the 
result  he  anticipated  when  he  so  sweetly  and  loudly,  about  three  years 
ago,  invited  France  'restored  and  shaking  off  her  chain'  to  join  in 
his  (Mr.  Soulhcy's)  triumphal  aong, — 

'  Glory  to  God  on  high^  Deliverance  to  Mankind." 

Can  that  laurel  wreathe  which  adorns  his  brows  (if  it  still  adorns 
them)  any  longer  hide  or  prevent  those  blushes,  deep  and  lasting, 
which  should  sufBise  his  once  well-meaning  face  for  having  been 
the  shameful  dupe  of  a  cozenage  so  shameful  ? 

As  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  another  o(  these  heroic  deliverers,  he 
is  *a  full  solcmnc  man,'  and  you  cannot  get  much  out  of  him. 
But  we  should  like  to  hear  his  opinion — Aye  or  No— of  M. 
Jollivet's  allied  notions  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Is  this  sort 
of  legitimate  clapping  down  under  the  hatches  the  deliverance  for 
which  he  mouthed  out  deep-toned  Odes  and  Sonnets?  Is  this 
repose,  the  repose  of  lasting  slavery  and  avowed,  bare-faced  annihila- 
tioo  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  which  kindled  in  him  so  much  disinterested  zeaJ  against 
all  his  old  friends  and  feelings  ?  If  he  were  to  say  so,  the  very 
echoes  of  his  favourite  mountains,  'with  thousand-fold  reverberation,* 
would  contradict  him.  But  he  says  nothing.  He  is  profoundly 
silent.  He  will  not  answer  Mum  to  our  Budget.  From  the  eleva< 
tion  of  his  former  well-timed  enthusiasm  against  tyrants  and 
conquerors,  he  slid  into  a  place :  and  he  will  never  rise  out  of  it 
by  any  ill-timed  intemperance.  Snug '/  t/je  'word.  St.  Peter  is  well 
JU  Rome;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  atuched  to  the  Excise.  What 
is  it  to  him,  seated  on  Rydal  Mount,  what  M.  Jollivet,  a  prating 
Frenchman,  says  to  that  poor  creature,  Louis  xviii  ?  It  is  enough 
for  Mr.  Wordsworth  that  he  signs  his  stamped  receipts  and  distributes 
them  : — he  is  not  bound,  by  b'u  ojjice^  to  subscribe  to  M.  JoUivet's 
doctrines,  or  to  circulate  them  in  this  country.  He  is  a  custonv 
house   ofHcer,  aod  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  world.     He    keeps 
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UoMelf  quirty  like  the  philowpher  of  old,  le«  the  higher  powers 
•hould  hear  him.  If  he  were  to  mutter  a  tylUble  against  any  ooe  act 
of  legitimate  despotism,  he  knows  (in  his  ilccvej  that  not  all  hii  odes 
OD  HofTrr  and  Schill,  aod  the  Cortes,  or  even  to  the  King,  wcNiId 
save  him  one  hour.  He  is  wise.  After  haring  endorsed  the 
accommodation  billi  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  on  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, with  a  pen  which  ought  to  hare  been  sacred  to  hnmanity, 
he  DOW  leaves  it  to  the  people  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  to  us,  to  the 
world,  to  uke  up  these  dishonoured  forgeries,  and  will  not  alter  a 
word  of  resentment  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  against  those  who 
have  made  him  a  poor  accomplice  in  a  fraud  upon  mankiod ! 

This  sort  of  shuffling  on  the  side  of  principle,  and  tenadousneu  on 
the  side  of  power,  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  race 
of  modern  poets.  The  philosophers,  if  not  much  wiser,  appear  to  be 
hoaeater.  Some  of  these  had  been  taken  in,  but  they  want  to  be  let 
out.  They  declare  off  in  time  to  save  at  least  their  own  characters, 
and  will  not  sign  and  seal  *  a  dateless  bargain  to  al]<ngrosstng 
despotism/  when  she  unfolds  the  long  dark  scroll  of  her  rotten  parch- 
ment bonds  10  them,  and  they  see  it  '  stretching  out  even  to  the  crack 
of  doom.'  They  had  got  into  a  bad  house,  it  is  true,  thinking, 
though  the  owners  were  the  same,  they  had  changed  their  calling,  io 
company  with  an  old  bawd  masked,  who  pretended  to  have  just 
escaped  being  robbed  and  rarished,  if  not  murdered.  They  were 
proud  of  such  an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  gallantry.  But  as  sooo 
as  the  old  lady  pulled  off  her  mask  of  Legitimacy,  and  shewed 
herself  *  the  same,  that  is,  that  was,  and  is  to  be,'  our  philosophers 
went  to  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  alarmed  the  neighbour* 
hood  ;  white  the  poets,  either  charmed,  with  the  paint  aod  patches  of 
the  hag,  or  with  her  gold  and  trinkets,  put  a  grave  face  upon  the 
matter,  make  it  a  point  of  conscience,  a  match  for  Vt^—for  Better 
or  ttforfet  stick  to  their  filthy  bargain,  go  to  bed,  and  by  lying 
quiet  and  keeping  close,  would  fain  persuade  the  people  out  of  doors 
that  al!  ii  well,  while  they  are  fiimbling  at  the  regeneration  of 
mankind  out  of  an  old  rotten  carcase,  and  threatening  us,  as  the 
legitimate  conecqucnce  of  their  impotent  and  obscene  attempts,  with 
the  spawn  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  Schools  for  All,  and  a 
tittle  aiery  of  children,  with  a  whole  brood  of  hornbooks  and  cate^ 
chiems, — a  superfetation  more  preposterous  than  that  of  Mrs.  Tofts, 
the  rabbit-breeding  lady  in  HogarOi. — Mr.  Bentham  was  one  of  the 
philosophers  who  were  so  taken  in  by  the  projects  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  but  who  did  not  chusc  to  continue  so  with  hts  eyes 
open.  He  had  lent  an  ear  to  the  promises  of  kings.  He  thought 
tyrants  had   taken   a   sudden   fancy   to   the  abstract  principles   of 
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tound  legislation.  With  a  little  exuberance  of  phito«ophical  vanity,  and 
■  little  want  of  philosophical  penetralioni  he  thought  he  could  *  charm 
these  deaf  adders  wisely,'  He  thought  absolute  sovereigns,  having 
suffered  persecution,  had  learnt  mercy :  that  they  were  convinced,  by 
their  own  experience,  of  the  value  of  justice,  truth,  and  liberty.  He 
did  not  suspect  their  appeal  to  humanity  was  the  cry  of  the  crocodile 
to  allure  and  destroy  :  he,  like  many  more,  thought  their  tears  were 
*  drops  which  sacred  pity  had  engendered.'  Not  so.  He  soon 
found  his  mistake ;  and  no  sooner  found,  than  he  hastes  to  amend  it. 
He  does  not  try  (half  fool,  half  knave ^  to  hush  up  the  affair,  to 
screen  their  villainy,  or  salve  his  own  iale  vanity.  Out  the  whole 
story  comes,  in  a  book  which  he  has  just  published,^  conuining  an 
account  of  the  papers,  and  correspondence  which  passed  between  him* 
self  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  Bentham  sent  the  autocrat  a 
plan  of  legislation,  and  the  sovereign  sent  him  a  snuif-box  in  return. 
The  Emperor  however  took  no  other  notice  of  the  plan,  and  the 
legislator  returned  the  snuff-box.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
of  course  the  favourite  object  of  Alexander  to  be  lord  over  millions 
of  slaves  :  it  must  be  Mr.  Bentham'a  greatest  ambition  to  be  a  wise 
and  honest  man.  He  had  committed  bis  character  for  wisdom 
sufficiently  in  supposing  that  the  lord  of  millions  of  slaves  would,  in 
the  pure  coxcombry  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  giddy  round  of  gold 
snuff-boxes,  and  in  his  delight  in  the  infinite  multiplication  of  his 
own  pictures  set  in  brilliants,  set  millions  of  slaves  free  J  The 
Emperor  would  as  soon  Jet  Mr.  Bentham  cuckold  him  as  resign  his 

S«p]e  to  the  Platonic  embraces  of  Mr.  Bentham's  legislative  genius, 
ut  having  gone  thus  far  on  a  wrong  calctilation  of  the  characters  of 
nders,  Mr.  Bentham  was  too  honest  a  man  to  try  to  repeat  the  im- 
position upon  others  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  momentary  dupe 
himself.     He  was  not  ambitious  any  longer  to  remain  that  tool 

*  Which  knaves  da  work  with,  called  a  fool.* 

He  would  not  be  made  a  mild  decoy  of  humanity,  and  go  a  dottrel- 
catching  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  Finland,  in  Poland,  or  in 
South  America.  He  would  not  be  made  an  amiable  stalking-horse 
of  liberty  and  equality  for  royal  sportsmen  to  catch  their  silly  prey, 
the  human  race,  and  then  to  be  turned  loose,  stripped  of  his  netting 
and  his  ribbons,  to  graze  where  he  could.  He  had  a  spirit  above  it. 
He  could  not  brook  this  league  with  detected  hypocrisy  and  bare- 
faced power.     He  had  not  the  stomach  to  swallow  a  lie  for  tnitix. 

*  Pipcn  on  Codification,     Wh«t  an  odd  title.     Mr.  Bcnthim  writes  t  style  of 
bit  own,  and  in  hit  titlepagca  be  putt  hli  bcit  foot  forcfnoit. 
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He  coald  not  bring  himtelf  to  uy,  or  by  my  umpcriDg  with  fau  ' 
mind  to  believe  that  a  thiog  «fd/  what  he  knew  ii  'was  not.  He  was 
by  habit  a  logician — by  tuturr,  a  plain,  literal  man.  *  The  God*  had 
not  made  him  poetical.'  That  it,  Mr.  Beotham  liad  not,  lik«  Menn. 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  been  playing  at  fast  and  looie 
with  fiction,  till  he  coa!d  like  them  beliere  whaterrr  he  plesMd  of 
matter  oi  fact,  and  lund  to  it  stoutly  too  with  *  a  mingled  air  of  cunning 
and  of  impudence,' — to  the  ctjuaJ  saciafactioa  of  his  uaders 
and  his  conscience ! 
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ri«  r,lhm  Dwarf,]  [fth^taty  zt,  iSll. 

■Ok  Friday  erefling  Mr.  Coleridge  gate  hia  first  Lecture  on 
Shakspeare  to  a  numerous  and  genteel  audience.  He  slated  the 
permanent  objects  Shakspeare  had  in  new  in  drawing  his  characters, 
and  how  obriouily  he  disregarded  those  that  were  of  a  traositary 
nature.  The  character  of  Ca/ibam,  as  an  original  and  caricature  of 
Jacobinism,  so  fxiJIy  illustrated  at  Paris  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  described  in  a  vigorous  and  lively  manner,  exciting  repeated 
bursts  of  applause.  He  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the  order  of 
succession  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote  his  plays,  aiid  decided  that 
Love*r  Labour  Lost  must  have  been  the  first,  as  there  are  so  many 
allusions  in  it  such  as  a  youth  would  make,  few  or  none  resulting 
from  an  experience  of  the  world.  That  play  and  The  Tempeit  were 
the  chief  objects  of  his  discourse,  into  which,  however,  he  introduced 
a  great  variety  of  new  and  striking  remarks,  not  confined  to  any 
particular  play.  As  for  instance,  he  said,  wherever  Shakspeare 
had  drawn  a  character  addicted  to  sneering,  and  contempt  ftw  the 
merits  of  others,  that  character  was  sure  to  be  a  villain.  Vanity, 
envy,  and  malice,  were  its  certain  accompaniments ;  too  prudent  to 
praise  itself,  it  fed  its  concentrated  egotism  by  sarcasm  and  lowering 
others.  This  is  but  a  poor  description  of  the  very  glowing  language, 
ample  detail,  and  profound  thought,  Mr.  Coleridge  displayed  on  this 
topic,  which  produced  a  thunder  of  applause.' — Cou/vr,  Feb.  9. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  prospectus,  modestly  observed,  that  the 
attending  his  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  'those  fair  parts 
that  there  adjacent  He,'  would  enable  any  grown  gentleman  to  talk 
on  all  subjects  of  polite  conversation^  except  religion  and  politics. 
By  the  above  extract,  and  from  what  we  have  heard,  it  should 
appear  that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  gone  beyond  his  engagement,  and 
given  his  grown  gentleman  a  slice  of  religion  and  politics  in  the  same 
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dish  with  his  account  of  the  Dark  Ag».  Not  like  a  lady  who  puts  her 
mind  into  the  postscript,  Mr.  C.  does  that  first  which  he  promiBed 
last.  Whatever  may  be  the  ca&e  with  hi*  meuphysicai  hypercriticiBms, 
his  religious  and  political  opinions  seem  pretty  transparent.  As  he 
has  sent  a  passage  against  Jacobinism  to  his  friend  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
the  Courier,  we  wonder  that  he  could  not  (as  he  still  retains  all  his 
old  sentiments,  with  only  the  advantage  of  new  light  added  to  them) 
have  vamped  up  a  sly  passage  from  hJEi  Ctmcionex  ad  Populunt,  in 
favour  of  the  so-called  Jacobin  principles  he  formerly  professedi  to 
have  sent  it  to  us.  We  should  gladly  do  all  in  our  power  to  aasist 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  publishing  a  harmony  of  his  opinions,  which  are,  we 
suspect,  too  liberal  and  multifarious  to  be  compriited,  in  all  their  tpecu* 
lative  and  practical  bearings,  in  a  shabby  Evening  Paper.  As  to  this 
argument  about  Caliban,  we  suspect  it  must  have  been  sadly  curtailed 
and  jc'ujarted  by  Mr.  Stuart,  in  order  to  fit  his  cloth  to  his  coat, 
and  to  bring  Mr.  Coleridge's  'unhousetlcd  free  conditions  into  the 
circumscription  and  confine '  of  the  Editor's  party  politics.  CaHhan 
is  so  far  from  being  a  prototype  of  modem  Jacobinism,  that  he  is 
strictly  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  isle,  and  Proipero  and  the 
rest  are  usurpers,  who  have  ousted  him  from  his  hereditary  juris- 
diction by  superiority  of  talent  and  knowledge.  *  This  island  *8 
mine,  by  Syeorax  my  mother ;  *  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the 
artiBces  used  by  his  new  friends  to  cajole  him  out  of  it.  He  is 
the  Louis  xviii.  of  the  enchanted  island  in  The  Temfiett:  and  Dr. 
Stoddart  would  be  able  to  prove  by  the  civil  law,  that  he  had  the 
same  right  to  keep  possession  of  It,  *  independendy  of  his  conduct 
or  merits,  as  Mr.  Coke  has  to  his  estate  at  Holkbam.'  Dven  his 
affront  to  the  daughter  of  that  upstart  philosopher  Projpero,  could 
not  be  brought  to  bar  his  succession  to  the  natural  sovereignty  of  his 
dominions.  His  boast  that  *he  had  peopled  else  this  isle  with 
Cafthanst  is  very  proper  and  dignified  in  such  a  person ;  for  it  !s 
evident  that  the  right  line  would  be  supplanted  in  failure  of  his 
issue ;  and  that  the  superior  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  could  no  more  be  opposed  to  the  legitimate  claims  of 
this  deformed  and  loathsome  monster,  than  the  beauty  and  intellect 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  can  be  opposed  to  the  bloated  and  ricketty 
miods  and  bodies  of  the  Bourbons,  cast,  as  they  are,  in  the  true 
Jus  Dhinum  mould!  This  is  gross.  Why  docs  Mr.  Coleridge 
provoke  us  to  write  as  great  oonseniie  as  be  talks  ?  Why  also  does 
he  not  tell,  in  his  general  *  lunes  and  abstractions,'  what  to  think  of 
Prcspero's  brother,  the  Duke,  who  usurped  his  crown,  and  drove 
him  into  banishment;  or  of  those  finished  Court-practitioners,  Sebaji'tan 
and  jlntonio,  who  wanted  to  murder  the  sleeping  King?  Were 
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they  JacoHoa  like  CaSbatiy  or  legitimate  perioiugea,  like  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge ?  Did  they  belong  to  the  new  school  or  the  old  f  That  ts 
the  question ;  but  it  is  a  question  which  our  lay-prcacher  will  take 
care  not  to  answer.  Shakc8|>ear,  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  always  ipoke 
of  mobs  with  contempt,  but  with  kindness.  Mr.  Coleridge  does 
better :  he  speaks  oi  mobs  with  contempt,  and  of  Courts  with 
kindness.  Again,  says  this  critical  discoverer  of  a  meaning  in  a 
millstone,  Ca/ilan  had  that  covy  of  superior  genius  and  virtue,  which 
was  a  mark  of  the  true  Jacobins  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. We  are  sorry  to  hear,  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  C.  was 
interrupted  in  a  tirade  upon  this  favourite  topic,  on  which  he  was 
led  out  of  pure  generosity,  to  enlighten  the  grown  gentlemen  who 
came  to  hear  him,  by  a  person  calling  out  in  good  broad  Scotch, 
'  But  you  once  praised  that  Revolution,  Mr.  Coleridge ! '  The 
worst  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  praised  that  Revolution  when  it  waa 
triumphant,  going  on  *  conquering  and  to  conquer,*  as  it  was  thought ; 
and  now  that  it  is  fallen,  this  man  of  mighty  mind, — of  gigantic 
genius,  and  superiority  to  interested  motives  and  mob-sycophancy, 
insults  over  it, — tramples  on  the  carcase, — kicks  it  with  his  asinine 
hoofs,— and  brays  a  long,  loud,  dreary,  doleful  bravura  over  it.  Of 
what  the  Jacobins  were  in  the  year  1793,  ^^'*  person  has  a  right  to 
speak,  both  from  experience  and  obnrrvation.  The  worst  he  can  say 
of  them  is,  that  he  was  once  one  of  the  set.  He  says  that  Jacobins 
arc  envious  people, — and  that  envious  people,  not  being  able  to  praise 
themselves  openly,  take  an  indirect  method  of  doing  this,  by  depreci- 
ating and  secretly  slandering  others.  Was  it  upon  this  princijile  that 
the  reformed  Jacobin,  Mr.  Coleridge  (what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
never  come  out  of  the  flesh)  took  such  pains,  two  years  ago,  to  praise 
himself  by  depreciating  and  canting  profound  German  myaticism 
against  Mr.  Matunn's  successful  tragedy  of  ^rr/mm,  which  he  proved, 
being  himself  in  the  secret,  to  be  ultra-Jacobinism,  and  quite  different 
in  its  philosophical  and  poetical  tendency  from  his  own  sweet  injured 
Xabolya^ — the  harbinger  of  Legitimacy  and  the  Bourbons,  which  was 
offered  to  Mr,  Whitbread  for  his  acceptance,  as  a  piece  of  ullra- 
Royalism,  and  accordingly  rejected  by  that  friend  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  fwoplc ;  but  which  any  one  may  see  represented 
to  the  life  at  the  Royal  Circus,  accompanied  with  music,  and  com- 
pressed into  three  acts,  to  make  it  *  tedious  and  brief/  Or  was  it 
from  the  remains  of  the  Jacobin  leaven  in  our  philosophical  poet,  that 
in  a  public  library  at  Bristol  he  endeavoured  to  advance  his  own 
reputation  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  a  friend,  by  that  lofty  panegyric 
which  he  pronounced  on  our  laurel-honouring  laureat : — <The  man 
may  indeed  be  a  reviewer,  but  God  help  him  if  he  fancies  himself  a 
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poet  ? '  And  is  this  the  man  to  talk  about  the  envy  of  the  people 
towards  hereditary  virtue  and  wisdom,  at  the  cause  and  root  of 
Jacobinism  ?     This — 

*Fic,  Sir  •     O  fie  »  'tis  fulsome, 
Sir,  there's  a  &oil  for  that  rank  weed  flattery 
To  trail  its  poisonouK  and  ubscenc  cJusten : 
A  poet''s  6oul  »houkl  bear  a  richer  Truitage — 
The  aconite  grew  not  in  Eden.     Thou, 
That  thou,  with  Itpft  tipt  with  the  fire  of  Heaven, 
Th"  excursive  eye,  that  in  its  earth-wide  range 
Drinks  in  the  grandeur  and  the  lovelincit. 
That  breathes  along  this  high-wrought  world  of  man. 
That  hast  within  thee  apprehensions  strong 
Of  all  that '«  pure,  and  passionless,  and  heavenly— 
That  thou,  a  vapid  and  mawkish  parasite, 
Should'st  pipe  to  that  witch  Fortune's  favourites  1 
"Tit,  coarse — 'tis  sickly — 'tis  as  though  the  eagle 
Should  spread  his  tail-broad  wings  to  flap  a  dunghill  j 
As  though  a  pale  and  withering  pestilence 
Should  ride  the  golden  chariot  of  the  sun  j 
As  one  should  uk  the  language  of  the  Gods 
To  chatter  loose  and  ribald  brothelry.* — FaziO- 

It  is  well  for  the  author  of  this  tragedy  that  it  has  been  praised 
in  the  Quarltrly  Rrvicwt—ox  we  should  not  wonder  to  see  Mr. 
Coleridge,  as  well  from  these  lines  as  from  its  being  acted  with 
universal  applause  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden,  set  about 
proving  it  to  be  a  very  ultra-Jacobinical  performance. — But  Mo  leave 
this  keen  encounter  of  the  wits,  and  fall  to  something  of  a  slower 
method.'  The  reason — (for  Mr.  Coleridge  knows,  that  if  we  have 
not  *  reason  as  plenty  as  blackberries,'  yet  what  we  have,  we  arc 
ready  *to  give  to  any  man  without  compulsion*) — the  reason  why 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  what  he  might  be,  is,  that  he  would  be  thought 
what  he  is  not.  His  motto  is,  to  be  nothing  or  every  thing.  His 
levity  or  hia  vanity  is  not  satisfied  with  being  admired  for  what  he  is, 
but  K)r  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming,  wise  or  foolish,  knave  or  not. 
He  is  not  contented  to  be  *  the  inconstant  moon,*  unless  he  can  be 
the  halo  round  it.  He  would  glitter  in  the  sunshine  of  public  favour, 
and  yet  he  would  cast  no  shadow.  Please  all  and  please  none  is  his 
rule,  he  has  succeeded.  He  thicks  it  a  great  disparagement  of  his 
partly  a  proof  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  mind,  to  be  thought  to 
hold  only  the  sentiments  which  he  professes.  His  capacious  mind 
has  room  for  all  opinions,  both  those  which  he  believes  and  those 
which  he  does  not.  He  thinks  he  shews  the  greatest  magnanimity 
when  he  shews  the  greatest  contempt  for  his  own  principles,  past, 
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prfiKOt,  and  to  come.  He  would  be  cstccmrd  grently  suprrior,  Dot 
only  to  the  rest  of  the  world*  but  to  himself.  Would  any  one  catch 
him  in  the  traroroelH  of  a  sect !  Would  any  one  make  him  swear 
to  the  dogmas  of  a  party  ?  Would  any  one  suppose  that  he  ha*  any 
prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own  notions?  That  he  is  blindly  wedded 
to  one  single  new  of  a  subject,  as  a  man  is  wedded  to  one  wife  ? 
He  is  shocked  at  any  such  imputation  of  intellectual  uxoriousness. 
Would  the  PreBbyterians  try  to  hook  him  in  ? — he  knows  better  than 
Socinus  or  old  .lohn  Knox.  Would  the  Established  Church  receive 
him  at  her  wide  portals? — he  carries  too  great  a  weight  of  the 
Fathers  and  school  divinity  at  his  back.  Would  the  Whigs  patronise 
him  ? — he  is  too  straitened  in  antiquated  notions  and  traditional 
prejudices.  Would  the  Tories  take  him  in? — he  is  loo  liberal, 
enlightened,  and  transcendental  for  them.  Would  principle  bind 
him  ? — he  shuffles  out  of  it,  as  a  clog  upon  his  freedom  of  thought, 
'  his  large  discourse  of  reason,  looking  before  and  after.'  Would 
interest  lay  dirty  hands  upon  him  ? — he  jockies  her  too  fay  some  fetch 
or  conundrum,  borrowed  from  the  great  clerks  of  the  so-called  Dark 
Ages.  You  can  no  more  know  where  to  have  him  than  an  otter. 
You  might  as  well  hedge  the  cuckoo.  You  see  him  now  squat  like 
a  toad  at  the  ear  of  the  Courier ;  and  oh !  that  we  could  rouse  him 
up  once  more  into  an  archangel's  shape.  But  what  is  it  to  him  what 
so  poor  a  thing  ai  he  himself  is,  who  is  sublimely  indifferent  to  all 
other  things,  and  who  may  be  looked  ujnn  as  a  terrible  petri6cation 
of  religion,  genius,  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Yet  it  is  too  much  to 
think  that  he  who  began  his  career  with  two  Sonnets  to  Lord 
Stanhope  and  Mary  Wolstonccraft,  in  the  Mam'mg  Chrtmicicj  should 
end  with  slimy,  drivelling  abuse  of  Jacobinisim  and  the  French 
Revolution,  in  the  Courier; — that,  like  some  devoted  fanatic,  be 
should  seek  the  praise  of  martyrdom  by  mangling  his  own  soul 
with  a  prostituted,  unpaid-for  pen,  and  let  out  his  last  breath  as  a 
pander  to  that  which  would  be  a  ^Uehood,  but  that  it  means 
nc'hing. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE  (Cahto  it.) 

Til  rtUnt  Dvsrf.}  [May  x,  i8i8. 

*I  do  perceive  ■  fury  in  your  worHa,  but  oothiaf  whcrtfore.* 

The  fourth  and  last  canto  of  CbUJe  Hardd  has  disappointed  us.  It 
i«  a  falling  off  from  the  three  former  ones.  We  have  read  it  carefully 
through,  but  it  has  left  only  the  came  impression  on  oar  minds  that  a 
troubled  dream  does, — as  disturbed,  as  confused,  as  disjointed,  u 
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harassing,  and  as  unprolitable.  It  ie  an  indij^estion  of  the  mind.  It 
is  the  lassitude  or  icTcrlah  totming  and  tumbling  of  the  imagtnauon» 
after  hanng  uken  a  nirfeit  of  pleasure,  and  fed  upon  the  nimec  of 
pride.  Childe  Harold  is  a  spoiled  child  of  the  Muses — and  of 
Fortune.  He  looks  down  upon  human  life,  not  more  with  the 
superiority  of  intellect  than  with  the  arrogance  of  birth.  The  poet 
translates  the  lord  into  high  sounding  and  supercilious  verse.  It  is 
Agamemnon  and  Thersites  lo  one  person.  The  common  events  and 
calamities  of  the  world  afford  matter  for  the  effusions  of  his  ipleeni 
while  they  seem  resented  as  affronts  to  his  personal  dignity, 

*  And  as  the  soldiers'  bare  dead  bodies  hy. 
He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility/ 

So  when  *  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time '  comes  between  his 
Lordship's  speculative  notions  and  hereditary  prejudices,  he  stops  the 
nose  at  it,  and  play*  some  very  fantastic  tricks  before  the  public,  who 
arc  lookers-on.  In  f^cneral,  the  idle  wants,  the  naughty  airs,  the  ill 
humours  and  ennui,  the  contempt  for  others,  and  disgust  at  themselves, 
common  to  exalted  birth  and  station,  are  suffered  to  corrupt  and 
stagnate  in  the  blood  that  inheriu  them ; — they  are  a  disease  in  the 
flesh,  an  obstinate  tumour  in  the  mind,  a  cloud  upon  the  brow,  a 
venom  that  vents  itself  in  hateful  looks  and  peevish  words  to  those 
about  them  ;  but  in  this  poem  and  this  author  they  have  acquired  *an 
understanding  and  a  tongne,' — are  sublimed  by  imagination,  systema- 
tised  by  sophistry— mount  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  fulmine  over 
Greece,  and  are  poured  in  torrents  of  abuse  on  the  world.  It  is 
well  if  the  world  like  it — we  are  tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  Lord- 
ship's griefs,  of  which  wc  can  perceive  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
•They  arc  begot  of  nothing,  born  of  nothing.*  He  volunteers  his 
own  Pilgrimage, — appoints  his  own  penance, — makes  his  own  con- 
fession,— and  all — for  nothing.  He  is  in  despair,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  complain  of — miserable,  because  he  is  in  want  of  nothing. 
*He  has  tasted  of  all  earth's  bliss,  both  living  and  loving,*  and  there- 
fore he  describes  himself  as  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 
He  is  in  love  with  misery,  because  he  has  possessed  every  enjoyment ; 
aod  because  he  has  had  bis  will  in  every  thing,  is  inconsolable  because 
he  cannot  have  impossibilities.  His  Lordship,  in  fact,  makes  out  his 
own  hard  case  to  be,  that  he  has  attained  all  those  objects  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  admire  ;  that  he  has  met  with  none  of  those  disasters 
which  embitter  their  lives ;  and  he  calls  upoa  us  to  sympathise  with 
bis  griefs  and  his  despair. 
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This  will  never  do.  It  is  more  iotolcrable  than  even  Mr.  Wordi- 
wordi's  arbitrary  egotism  and  pampered  self-aufficiency.  He  creates 
a  factitious  interest  out  of  nothing :  Lord  Byron  would  destroy  our 
interest  in  all  that  is.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to  salve  his  own  Kclf-Iove, 
makes  the  merest  toy  of  his  own  mind, — the  most  insignificaDt  object 
he  can  meet  with, — of  as  much  importance  aa  the  universe :  Lord 
Byron  would  persuade  us  that  the  universe  itself  is  not  worth  bis  or 
our  notice ;  and  yet  he  would  expect  us  to  be  occupied  with  him. 


-'  The  man  whose  eye 


Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one. 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawful  ever/ 

These  lines,  wriuen  by  one  of  these  two  poets,  might  be  addressed 
to  both  of  them  with  equal  propriety. 

Lord  Byron,  in  this  the  fourth  and  last  Canto  of  Chiide  Harald*t 
Piigrimage,  seems  to  have  worn  out  the  glowing  fervour  of  his  geniua 
to  a  calx^  and  to  have  exhausted  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  his  favourite 
topics  of  invective.  There  is  little  about  himself,  historically  speak- 
ing— there  is  no  plot,  no  story,  no  interest  excited,  no  catastrophe. 
The  general  reflections  are  connected  together  merely  by  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  different  objects — the  Venus  of  Medici,  or  the 
sutuc  of  Pompcy, — ^ihe  Capitol  at  Rome,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at 
Venice, — Shakespear,  and  Mrs.  RadclilTe, — Bonaparte,  and  his  Lord- 
ship in  person, — are  brought  together  as  in  a  phantasmagoria,  and 
with  as  little  attention  to  keeping  or  perspective,  as  in  Hogarth's 
famous  print  for  reversing  the  laws  of  vision.  The  judgements  pro- 
nounced are  often  more  dogmatical  than  profound,  and  with  all  their 
extravagance  of  expression,  common-place.  His  Lordship  does  not 
understand  the  Apollo  Belviderc  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  any  more 
than  Bonaparte.  He  cants  about  the  one  and  against  the  other,  and 
in  doing  the  last,  cuts  bis  own  throat.  We  are  not  without  hopes 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse  will  set  this  matter  right  in  his 
*  Historical  Illuetrations ' ;  and  shew  that,  however  it  may  suit  his 
Noble  Friend's  poetical  cross-purposeB,  politically  and  practically 
speaking,  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  He  first,  ia 
his  disdain  of  modern  times,  finds  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
grandeur  of  antiquity  but  Bonaparte;  and  then  'as  'twere  in  spite  of 
scorn,'  goes  on  to  disdain  this  idol,  which  he  had  himself  gratuitoti&ly 
set  up,  in  a  strain  of  effeminate  and  rancorous  abuse  worthy  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  pastoral,  place-hunting  Muse.  Suppose  what  is  here 
said  of  *thc  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism  '  to  be  true,  are  there 
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not  vena]  tongues  and  vrnal  pens  enough  to  echo  it,  without  his  Lord- 
thip*6  joining  in  the  cry?  Will  *thc  High  Legitimates,  the  Holy 
Band '  be  displeased  with  these  captious  efforts  to  level  the  object  of 
their  hate  to  the  grove'tng  standard  of  royalty  ?  Is  there  not  a  divi- 
»ion  of  labour  even  on  Mount  Paniassus?  The  other  writers  of 
prose  and  Tcrse,  who  enter  the  Temple  of  Fame  by  Mr.  Murray's 
door  in  Albemarle-street,  have  their  cues.  Mr.  Southey,  for  bstance, 
DeTer  siugs  or  says,  or  dreams  of  singing  or  saying,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  is  not  so  great  a  man  as  Julius  Czsar.  Why  then  should 
Lord  Byron  force  the  comparison  between  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  hero  ?  It  is  because  the  slaves  of  power  mind  the  cause  tbey 
hare  to  serre,  because  their  own  interest  is  concerned ;  but  the  friendi 
of  liberty  always  sacrifice  their  cause,  which  is  onlj  the  cause  of 
humanity,  to  their  own  spleen,  vanity,  and  self-opinion.  The  league 
between  tyrants  and  slaves  is  a  chain  of  adamant ;  tlte  bond  between 
poeu  and  the  people  is  a  rope  of  sand.  Is  this  a  truth,  or  is  it  not? 
If  it  is  not,  let  Lord  Byron  write  no  more  on  this  subject,  which  is 
beyond  his  height  and  his  depth.  Let  him  not  trample  on  the 
mighty  or  the  fallen  1      Bonaparte  is  not  Bcppo. 

The  versification  and  style  of  this  poem  are  as  perverse  and  capri- 
cious as  the  method  or  the  sentiments.  One  stanza  perpetually  nini 
on  into  the  next,  making  the  exception  the  rule,  merely  because  it 
properly  ends  in  itself;  and  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  stately 
phraseology  and  far-fetched  metaphor,  with  the  most  affected  and 
bald  simplicity  of  expression  and  uncouihness  in  the  rhymes.  It  ii 
well  his  Lordship  is  born  so  high,  or  all  Grub-street  would  set  him 
down  as  a  plebeian  for  such  lines  as  the  following : — 

['I  lov'd  her*  from  my  boyhood,*  &c.  (stanza  18  and  part  of  19)]* 

What  will  the  Critics  of  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetry  siy  to 
this? — Lie  00,  and  swear  that  it  is  high  patrician  poetry,  and  of 
very  noble  birth. 

The  introductory  stanzas  are  on  the  same  subject,  Venice ;  and 
are  better. 

['  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  sighs,'  &c.  (stanzas  t,  a,  and  3)]. 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  last  stanza,  *  but  nature  doth  not 
die,'  is  particularly  fine,  and  consolatory  to  the  mind.  We  prefer  the 
stanza  relating  to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch,  to  any  others  in  the  poem  : — 

['There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua; — rear'd  in  air,'  &c.  (stanzas  30-33)]. 


»  Venice. 
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The  apoctrophe  to  Tasao  and  to  h»  patron  U  written  with  great 
force,  bnc  in  a  diHercot  spirit : — 

['Ferran!  in  ihy  wide  and  gnst-grown  RTCCti,'  &c.  (stanzas  JS-]!}]' 

Id  the  same  strain,  and  with  an  alternate  mtxtorc  of  enthusiuni 
and  spleen,  the  author  pys  the  tribute  of  actnowlcdgcmeot  to  the 
artist  of  *  the  sutue  that  enchants  the  world,'  to  the  shades  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Alfieri,  'the  surry  Galileo,'  Machiavcl,  and  to  the  Bard  of 
Prose,  *  him  of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  Lore ' — Boccacio. 

From  these  recollections  the  poet  proceeds  to  describe  the  fall  of 
the  Velino,  *  a  hell  of  waters.'  We  cannot  say  but  that  we  think 
his  powers  better  suited  to  express  the  human  passions  than  to  reflect 
the  forms  of  nature.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  poet  has 
DOt  invoked  the  genius  of  the  place  in  vain  :  tt  represents,  in  some 
measure^  the  workings  of  his  own  spirit, — disturbed,  restless,  labour* 
mg,  foaming,  sparkling,  and  now  bid  in  labyrinths  and  plunging  into 
the  gloom  of  night.  The  following  description  is  obscore,  tortuoos, 
perplexed,  and  abortive ;  yet  who  can  say  that  it  is  not  beauti&il, 
striking,  and  impassioned  ? — 

r*  How  profound 
The  gulf!  and  liow  the  giant  clement,'  &c.  (stanzas  ro-^a)]. 

We  Ml  look  DO  more :  such  kind  of  writiog  is  enough  to  torn  the 
brain  of  the  reader  or  the  author.  The  repetitions  in  the  last  stanza 
are  like  interlineations  in  an  imperfect  manuscript,  left  for  after- 
selection;  such  as,  *Hope  upon  a  death-bed' — *  Love  watching 
madness/ — *  Unworn  iw  steady  dies' — •  Serene  its  brilliant  hues,* — 
'the  distracted  waters* — *the  torture  of  the  scene,*  &c.  There  is 
here  in  every  line  an  effort  at  brilliancy,  and  a  successful  effort;  and 
yet,  in  the  next,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  the  same  thing  is 
attempted  to  be  expressed  again  with  the  same  labour  as  before,  the 
same  success,  and  with  as  litUe  appearance  of  repose  or  satisfaction  of 
mind. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  regular  account  of  the  remainder  of  this 
poem,  which  is  a  mass  of  discordant  things,  incoherent,  not  gross, 
seen  '  DOW  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom/  and  *  moving  wild  laughter 
in  the  throat  of  death.'     The  poem  is  like  the  place  it  describes : — 

*  The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughtrr.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wnp' 
All  round  us:  we  but  feel  our  wny  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  rtars  their  map. 
And  iCnowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  Upj 


'  There  n  i  false  concord  here. 
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But  Rome  is  as  the  desait,  where  wc  steer 
Stumbling  on  recoUectioiis  ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  !  "  it  is  clear- 
When  but  *omc  false  mirage  '  of  ruin  rises  near.* 

ThU  ii  undoubtedly  fine :  but  Rome  wan  gloriousj  before  she  be- 
came a  ruin;  stately,  before  she  was  laid  low;  was  'seenof  all  eyet,' 
before  she  was  coafounded  in  oblivioo.  Lord  Byron'i  poetry,  in  its 
irregular  and  gloomy  magnificence,  we  fear,  antedates  its  own  doom ; 
and  is  buried  in  a  desolation  of  his  own  creating,  where  the  mitts  of 
fancy  cloud,  instead  of  lighting  up  the  face  of  nature  ;  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  passions,  like  the  Sirocco  of  the  Desari,  withers  and  con- 
sumes the  heart.  We  gire  this  judgment  against  our  wills;  and 
shall  be  happy,  should  we  lire  to  see  it  reversed  by  another  genera- 
tion. All  our  prejudices  arc  in  favour  of  the  Noble  Poet,  and  against 
his  maligncrs.  CoUde  HaroU'j  Pilgrimage  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  and  there  are  passages  both  in  the  dedication  and  the  poem 
which  would  bribe  our  opinions,  were  they  to  be  bribed  either  by  our 
admiration  of  genius  or  our  love  of  liberty.  Such  arc  the  following 
passages : — 

['What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap,'  &c.  (stanzas  93-9s)]> 

But  we  must  conclude ;  not,  howerer,  till  we  have  made  two 
extracts  more.  We  shall  not  give  the  passages  relating  to  his  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  or  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  :  we  see 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  events,  or  in  his  Lordship's  reflections  on 
them.  As  to  his  vow  of  revenge,  which  is  to  end  in  forgiveness,  it 
is  unconscious,  constitutional  caprice  and  contradiction  :  it  is  self-will 
exening  itself  in  straining  at  a  violent  conclusion ;  and  then,  by 
another  exertion,  defeating  itself  by  doing  nothing.  So  also  he 
expatiates  on  the  boundless  anticipated  glories  of  a  female  reign, 
which  were  never  likely,  and  are  now  impossible,  only  that  he  may 
rail  at  lady  Fortune  in  good  set  terms,  and  indulge  a  deeper  disgust 
at  all  that  is  real  or  possible.  We  will  give  what  is  better  than  such 
cant, — the  description  of  the  dying  Gladiator,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem : — 

[*I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie,*  &c.  (stanzas  140  and  141)]. 

0  ti  lie  Omnia  J  All,  however,  is  not  so.  The  stanzas  immedi- 
ately following,  on  the  story  of  the  Grecian  Daughter  and  the  Apollo 
Bclvidere,  are  in  as  false  and  sophisticated  a  taste,  as  these  are  pure 
and  sublime.     But,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  in  addressing  the  path- 

>  Thii  word  ts  not  Bogliih,  nor  its  meaobs  clear. 
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leu  octan, — the  self-willed,  untamed  mighty  world  of  water*. — fait 
geaiua  resumes  its  beauty  and  its  power,  and  the  Pilgrim  sidIcs  to  rest 
in  straios  as  mild  and  placid  as  the  breath  of  childhood,  that  fms 
itself  asleep. 

['  My  task  is  done — my  song  hath  ceased — my  theme,*  Sec. 

(staozas  1B5  and  it6)]. 


THE  OPERA 
Tkt  Ttl/0%p  Dwarf]  [Mmj  Z3,  1S18. 

The  Opera  is  a  (ioc  thing  :  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  too 
fine.  It  is  the  most  fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
tantalising  of  all  places.  It  is  not  the  too  RttU,  but  the  too  mwh, 
that  olfcnds  us.  Every  object  is  there  collected,  and  displayed  in 
ostentatious  profusion,  that  can  strike  the  senses  or  dazzle  the 
imagination  ;  music,  dancing,  painting,  poetry,  architecture,  the  blaze 
of  beauty,  *  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form  ; '  and  yet  we 
are  not  satisBed — because  the  multitude  and  variety  of  objects  distracts 
the  attention,  and  by  flattering  us  with  a  vain  shew  of  the  highest 
gratification  of  every  faculty  and  wish,  leaves  us  at  last  in  a  state  of 
Ustlessness,  disappointment,  and  tRnui.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are 
exhausted,  without  being  invigorated ;  our  expectations  are  excited, 
not  satisfied ;  and  we  are  at  some  loss  to  distinguish  an  excess  of 
irritation  from  the  height  of  enjoyment.  To  sit  at  the  0|iera  for 
a  whole  evening,  is  like  undergoing  the  process  of  animal  magnetism 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  It  is  an  illusion  and  a  mockery,  where 
the  mind  is  made  *  the  fool  of  the  senses,'  and  cheated  of  itself; 
where  pleasure  after  pleasure  courts  us,  as  in  a  fairy  palace ;  where 
the  Graces  and  the  Muses,  waving  in  a  gay,  fantastic  round  with 
one  another,  sttll  turn  from  our  pursuit ;  where  art,  like  an  enchantress 
with  a  thousand  faces,  still  allures  our  giddy  admiration,  shifts  her 
mask,  and  again  disappoints  us.  The  Opera,  in  short,  proceeds 
upon  a  false  estimate  of  taste  and  morals ;  it  supposes  that  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  may  be  multiplied  with  the  objects  calculated 
to  afford  it.  It  is  a  species  of  intellectual  prostitution ;  for  we  can 
no  more  receive  pleasure  from  all  our  faculties  at  once  than  we  can 
be  in  love  with  a  number  of  mistresses  at  the  same  time.  Though  we 
have  different  senses,  we  have  but  one  heart ;  and  if  we  attempt  to 
force  it  into  the  service  of  them  all  at  once,  it  must  grow  restive  or 
torpid,  hardened  or  enervated.  The  spectator  may  cay  to  the  sister- 
arts  of  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music,  as  they  advance  to  him  in  a 
Pat'Ht'Trws  at  the  Opera,  *  How  happy  could  I  be  with  cither,  were 
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t'other  dear  charmer  away ;  *  but  while  •  they  all  lease  him  together,* 
the  heart  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  none  of  them  ; — is  ashamed 
of  its  want  of  resources  to  supply  the  repeated  calls  upon  its  sensibility, 
seeks  relief  from  the  importunity  of  endless  excitement  in  fastidious 
apathy  or  affected  levity;  and  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  pomp,  vanity, 
indolence,  and  dissipation,  feels  only  the  hollow,  aching  void  within, 
the  irksome  craving  of  unsatisfied  desire,  because  more  pleasures  are 
placed  within  its  reach  than  it  is  capable  of  enjoying,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  one  object  with  another  ends  in  a  double  disappointment. 
Such  is  the  best  account  we  can  give  of  the  nature  of  the  Opera,— 
of  the  contradiction  between  our  expectations  of  pleasure  and  oar 
uneasiness  there,^-of  our  very  jealousy  of  the  flattering  appeals  which 
are  made  to  oar  senses,  our  passions,  and  our  vanity,  od  all  sides, — 
of  the  little  relish  we  acquire  for  it,  and  the  distaste  it  gives  us  for 
other  things.  Any  one  of  the  sources  of  amuaemeot  to  be  found 
there  would  be  enough  to  occupy  and  keep  the  attention  alive ;  the 
tout  ensemhU  fatigues  and  oppresses  it.  One  may  be  Rtiflrd  to  death 
with  roses.  A  head-ache  may  be  produced  by  a  profusion  of  sweet 
smells  or  of  sweet  sounds  :  but  we  do  not  like  the  head-ache  the  more 
on  that  account.     Nor  are  we  reconciled  to  it,  even  at  the  Opera. 

What  makes  the  difference  between  an  opera  of  Mozart's,  and  the 
singing  of  a  thrush  confned  in  a  wooden  cage  at  the  corner  of 
the  street?  The  one  is  nature,  and  the  other  is  art:  the  one  is 
paid  for,  and  the  other  is  not.  Madame  Fodor  sings  the  air  of 
Vedrai  Carina  in  Don  Giovanni  so  divinely,  because  she  was  hired 
to  sing  it;  she  sings  it  to  please  the  audience,  not  herself,  and  does 
not  always  like  to  be  encored  in  it ;  but  the  thrush  that  awakes  at 
daybreak  with  its  song,  docs  not  sing  because  it  is  paid  to  sing,  or 
to  please  others,  or  to  be  admired  or  criticised.  It  sings  because  it 
is  happy:  it  pours  the  thrilling  sounds  from  its  throat,  to  relieve  the 
overflouangs  of  its  own  heart — the  liquid  notes  come  from,  and  go 
to  the  heart,  dropping  balm  into  it,  as  the  guKhing  spring  reviTefl  the 
iravetler'a  parched  and  fainting  lips.  That  stream  of  joy  comes  pure 
and  fresh  to  the  longing  sense,  free  from  art  and  affectation  ;  the  same 
that  rises  over  vernal  groves,  mingled  with  the  breath  of  morningi 
and  the  perfumes  of  the  wild  hyacinth,  that  waits  for  no  audience, 
that  want«  no  rehearsing,  and  still — 

'  Hymns  its  good  Goil,  and  carols  sweet  of  lovr.* 

This  is  the  great  difference  between  nature  and  art,  that  the  one  is 
what  the  other  termtt  and  gives  all  the  pleasure  it  expresses,  because 
it  feels  it  itself.  Madame  Fodor  sings,  as  a  musical  instrument  may 
be  made  to  play  a  tune,  and  perhaps  with  no  more  real  delight :  but 
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it  it  Boc  to  with  the  tiimct  or  the  tknitb»  tint  arngs  beonae  G«d 
ploKty  and  povsou  hi  Ikztcaoal  is  pkannc  THh  m  cbe  rsusn 
wny  Its  flofyig  M  I  to  nr )  lo  noca  bcwgr  omb  BMiody  sr  i 
tlm  faoH  or  trcfaie,  ibao  the  Itaicm  or  ikt  Ctmam  tcfaooit 
ooncfi  or  crocchcu,  or  half-ootn,  or  canzooetiy  or  ifMitetU,  or  may 
um  in  the  world  bat  truth  aod  oaturr ! 

"Ae  Open  w  the  mom  utafidal  of  al]  thing*.  It  it  oot  o«iy  art* 
but  oaceotanooi,  ■nawbignoBS  cxciBaTe  art.  It  does  not  wAtam.  aa 
an  imKatJoD  of  natiire,  but  in  oootci^t  of  it ;  and  inaccad  of  aecoaJ 
iog,  jti  object  is  to  perrert  and  ao^uaticate  ail  our  oatonl  iiinariMnni 
of  thingi.  Wheo  the  Open  first  made  ica  appeamice  in  thia  caauajf 
there  were  ftrong  prejudices  enicrtaioed  agamat  it,  a»d  it  waa  ridicaled 
as  a  fpecies  of  the  meci~iKroic.  The  prejudices  hare  worn  o«t  with 
time,  and  the  ridicule  has  ceased ;  bot  the  grooDds  for  both  remain 
the  lame  m  the  natare  o(  the  thing  itseif.  At  the  theatre,  we  see 
and  hear  what  has  been  said,  thooght,  asd  dooe  by  variooa  peo]^ 
elsewhere ;  at  the  Opera,  we  sec  asd  hear  what  was  nercr  uid, 
thooght,  or  done  any  where  bot  at  the  Opera.  Not  only  m  all  com* 
municatioQ  with  nature  cut  off,  but  every  appeal  to  the  imagiikatioQ  xi 
sheathed  and  loftened  in  the  melting  medium  of  Siren  sounds.  The 
ear  is  cloyed  and  glutted  witti  warbled  ecstacies  or  agonies;  while 
every  avenue  to  terror  or  |Mty  is  carefully  stopped  up  and  guarded  by 
song  and  recitative.  Music  is  oot  mode  the  vehicle  of  poetry,  bin 
poetry  of  music :  the  very  meaning  of  the  words  is  lost  or  rr^ioed 
away  in  the  etfeminacy  t^  a  foreigo  language.  A  grand  serious  Open 
ia  a  tragedy  wrapped  ap  in  soothing  airs,  to  soit  the  tender  feeliitgs  of 
the  Durseiings  ot  fortune — where  tortured  victims  swoon  on  beds  of 
roicai  aod  the  pangs  of  despair  sink  in  tremuloos  accents  into  downy 
repose.  Just  so  much  of  human  misery  is  given  as  to  lull  those  who 
are  exempted  from  it  into  a  deeper  sense  of  their  own  security  :  juat 
enough  of  the  picture  of  human  life  is  shewn  to  relieve  their  laogoor, 
without  disturbing  their  indifference; — not  to  excite  their  sympathy, 
but  *  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote/  to  pamper  their  sleek  and 
sordid  apathy.  In  a  word,  the  whole  badness  of  the  Open  is  to 
tdfle  emotion  in  iu  birth,  and  to  intercept  every  feeling  in  iu  progreas 
to  the  heart.  Every  impression  that,  lelFt  to  itself,  might  ttnk  deep 
into  the  miod,  and  wake  it  to  real  sympthy,  is  overtaken  and  baffled 
by  means  of  some  other  impresnon,  plays  round  the  surface  of  the 
imagination,  trembles  into  airy  sound,  or  expires  in  an  empty  pageant. 
In  the  grand  carnival  of  the  senses, 

*Thecloister'd  heart 
Sits  squat  at  home,  like  Paged  In  a  niche 
Obscure '  j — 
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the  puJse  of  life  U  Biupeaded,  the  link  which  binds  us  tu  humanity  is 
broken ;  the  soul  is  fretted  by  the  sense  of  excesxive  softness  into  a 
feTcrish  hectic  drc:un ;  truth  becometi  a  fable,  good  and  evil  matters  of 
perfect  indifference,  except  as  they  can  be  made  subservient  to  our 
selfish  gratification  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  vice  for  which  the  mind  oa 
comingout  of  the  Ojiera  is  not  prepared,  no  virtue  of  which  it  is  capable! 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  company  at  the  Opera?  Is  it  not 
grand,  select,  splendid,  and  imposing?  Do  wc  not  sec  there  *the 
flower  of  Britain's  warriors,  her  statesmen,  and  her  fair,'  her  nobles 
and  her  diplomatic  characters?  First,  we  only  know  the  diplomatic 
characters  by  their  taking  prodigious  quantities  of  snuff.  As  to  great 
warriors,  some  chat  wc  know  had  better  not  shew  their  faces — if 
there  is  any  truth  in  physiognomy ;  and  as  to  great  men,  we  know 
of  but  one  in  modern  times,  and  neither  L^urope  nor  the  Opera-house 
was  big  enough  to  hold  him.  With  respect  to  Lords  and  Ladies,  we 
see  them  as  wc  do  gilded  buttcrHies  in  glass  cases.  We  soon  get 
tired  of  them,  for  they  aeem  tired  of  themselves,  and  one  another. 
They  gape,  stare,  affect  to  whisper,  laugh,  or  talk  loud,  to  fill  up 
the  vacuities  of  thought  and  cxpreiision.  They  do  not  gratify  our 
predilection  for  happy  faces !  But  do  wc  not  feel  the  throb  of 
pleasure  from  the  bkaze  of  beauty  in  the  side-boxes  ?  That  blaze 
would  be  brighter,  were  it  not  quenched  in  the  sparkling  of  diamonds. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  grapes  are  sour.  Beauty  is  a  thing  that  is  not 
made  only  to  be  seen.  Who  can  behold  it  without  a  transient  wish 
to  be  near  it,  to  adore,  to  possess  it  ?  He  must  be  a  fool  or  a 
coxcomb,  whom  the  sight  of  a  beauty  dazzles,  but  does  not  warm ; 
whom  a  thousand  glances  shot  from  a  thousand  heavenly  faces  pierce 
without  wounding ;  who  can  behold  without  a  pang  the  bowers  of 
Paradise  opening  to  him  by  a  thuu&and  doors,  and  barred  against  him 
by  magic  spells ! — Bright  creatures,  fairest  of  the  fair,  ye  shine  above 
our  heads,  bright  as  Ariadne's  crown,  fair  as  the  dewy  star  of 
evening :  but  ye  are  no  more  to  us  1  There  is  no  golden  chain  let 
down  to  US  from  you :  we  have  sometimes  seen  you  at  a  play,  or 

caught  a  glimpse  of  your  faces  passing  in  a  coronet-coach  ;  but 

As  we  are  growing  romantic,  wc  shall  take  a  turn  into  the  cnub-rootny 
where,  following  the  train  of  the  great  statesmen,  the  warriors,  and 
the  diplomatic  characters,  we  shall  meet  with  a  nearly  equal  display 
of  external  elegance  and  accomplishment,  without  the  piide  of  sex, 
rank,  or  virtue !  If  the  women  were  all  Junos  before,  here  they  are 
all  Venuses,  and  no  less  Goddesses !  Those  who  complained  of 
inaccessible  beauty  before,  may  here  find  beauty  more  accessible,  and 
take  their  revenge  on  the  boxes  in  the  lobbies ! 

«  «  #  4  «  «  4 
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In  fin«,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  a  contemporary  critic,  that 
the  Opera  it  an  enteruinment  that  ought  to  be  held  in  general  ntima* 
tion,  yet  we  think  the  prcucnt  a  Tcry  proper  time  for  its  encourage* 
mcnt.  It  may  serve  to  assist  the  euthanasia  of  the  British  character, 
of  British  liberty,  and  British  morals, — by  hardening  the  heart,  while 
it  softens  the  senses,  and  dissolving  every  manly  and  generous  feeling 
in  ao  atmosphere  of  voluptuous  elTeminacy. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  POPE  WAS  A  POET 

Thi  EtSfimrgA  Magamime.]  [fVArsdry,  i8l8. 

The  question  whether  Pope  was  a  poet,  has  hardly  yet  been  settled, 
and  is  hardly  worth  settling  ;  for  if  he  was  aot  a  great  poet,  he  must 
have  been  a  great  prose  writer,  that  is,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  some 
sort.  He  was  a  man  of  exquisite  faculties,  and  of  the  most  reGned 
taste ;  and  as  he  chose  verse  (the  most  obvious  distinction  of  poetry) 
ai  the  vehicle  to  express  his  ideas,  he  has  generally  passed  for  a  poet, 
aod  a  good  one.  If,  indeed,  by  a  great  poet  we  mean  one  who  gives 
the  utmost  grandeur  to  our  conceptions  of  nature,  or  the  utmost  force 
to  the  paitsions  of  the  heart.  Pope  was  not  in  this  sense  a  great  poet; 
for  the  bent,  the  characteristic  power  of  bis  mind,  lay  the  contrary 
way  J  namely,  in  representing  things  as  they  appear  to  the  indifferent 
observer,  stripped  of  prejudice  and  pa&sion,  as  in  his  critical  essays; 
or  in  representing  them  in  the  most  contemptible  and  insignificast 
point  of  view,  as  in  his  satires ;  or  in  clothing  the  little  with 
mock-dignity,  as  in  his  poems  of  fancy ;  or  in  adorning  the  trivial 
incidents  and  familiar  relations  of  life  with  the  utmost  elegance  of 
expression,  and  all  the  flattering  illusions  of  friendship  or  self-love,  as 
in  bis  epistles.  He  was  not  then  distinguished  as  a  poet  of  lofty 
enthusiasm,  of  strong  imagination,  with  a  passionate  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  a  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  heart; 
but  he  was  a  wit,  and  a  critic,  a  man  of  sense,  of  observation, 
and  the  world ;  with  a  keen  relish  for  the  elegancies  of  art,  or  of 
nature  when  embellished  by  art,  a  quick  tact  for  propriety  of  thought 
and  manners,  as  established  by  the  forms  and  customs  of  society,  a 
reJined  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  and  habitudes  of  human  life,  as 
he  fflt  them,  within  the  little  circle  of  his  family  and  friends.  He 
was,  in  s  word,  the  poet  not  of  nature  but  of  art:  and  the  distinction 
between  tlie  two  is  this.  The  poet  of  nature  is  one  who,  from  the 
elements  of  beauty,  of  power,  and  of  pasiiion  in  his  own  breast, 
sympathises  with  wliatever  is  beautiful,  and  grand,  and  impassioned 
in  nature,  in  its  simple  majesty,  in  its  immediate  appeal  to  the  senses, 
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to  the  thoughts  and  heans  of  all  men  ;  lo  that  the  po«t  of  nature,  by 
the  truth,  and  depth,  and  ha,rinonyr  of  hit  mind,  may  be  said  to  hold 
communion  with  the  very  soul  of  nature  ;  to  be  identified  with,  and 
to  foreknow,  and  to  record  the  feelings  of  all  men,  at  all  times  and 
places,  as  they  are  liable  to  the  same  impressions;  and  to  exert  the 
same  power  over  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  nature  does.    He  sees 
things  in  their  eternal  beauty,  for  he  sees  them  as  they  are ;  he  feels 
them  in  their  universal  interest ;  for  he  feels  them  as  they  affect  the 
6rst    principles    of  his  and    our  common   nature.      Pope   was   not 
assureidly  a  poet  of  this  class,  or  in  the  first  rank  of  it.     He  saw 
nature  only  dressed  by  art;  he  judged  of  beauty  by  fashion;  he 
sought  for  truth  tn  the  opinions  of  the  world ;  he  judged  of  the 
feelings  of  others  by  his  own.     The  capacious  soul  of  Shakespeare 
had  an  intuitive  and  mighty  sympathy  with  whatever   could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  in  all  possible  circumstances ;  Pope  had  an 
exact  knowledge  of  all   that  he  himself  loved  or  hated,  wished  or 
wanted.     Milton  has  winged  his  daring  flight  from  heaven  to  earth 
through   chaos  and  old  night.     Pope's  muse  never  wandered  with 
safety  but  from  his  library  to  his  grotto,  or  from  his  grotto  into  his 
library  again.     His  mind  dwelt  with  greater    pleasure  on  his  own 
garden,  than  on  the  garden  of  Fden  ;  he  could  describe  the  faultless 
whole-length  mirror  that  reflected  his  own  person  better  than  the 
smooth  surfece  of  the  lake  that  reflects  the  face  of  heaven ;  a  piece 
of  cut-glass,  or   a  pair  of  paste  buckles  with  more  brilliance  and 
effect  than  a  thousand  dew-drops  glittering  in  the  sun.     He  would 
be  more  delighted  with  a  patent  lamp  than  with  *  the  pale  reflex  of 
Cynthia's  brow,*  that  fills  the  skies  with  its  soft  silent  lustre,  trembles 
through  the  cottage  casement,  and  cheers  the  watchful  mariner  on  the 
lonely   wave.      In    short,  he  was    the  poet    of  personality   and   of 
polished  life.     That  which  was  nearest  to  him  was  the  greatest:  the 
fashion  of  the  day  bore  sway  in  hts  mind  over  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature.     He  preferred  the  artificial  to  the  natural  in  external  objects, 
becaxise  he  had  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  with  the  self-love  of  the 
maker  or  proprietor  of  a  gcw-gaw  than  admiration  of  that  which  was 
interesting  to  all  mankind  alike.     He  preferred  the  artificial  to  the 
natural  in  passion,  because  the  involuntary  and  uncalculating  impulses 
of  the  one  hurried  him  away  with  a  force  and  vehemence  with  which 
he  could  not  grapple,  while  he  could  trifle  with  the  conventional  and 
superficial  modifications  of  mere  sentiment  at  will,  laugh  at  or  admire, 
put  them  on  or  off  like  a  masquerade  dress,  make  much  or  little  of 
them,  indulge  them  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  as  be  pleased,  and 
because,  while  they  amused  his  fancy  and  exercised  his  ingenuity, 
they  never  once  disturbed  his  vanity,  his  levity,  or  indifl^erence.     His 
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mifid  wa«  the  antitbetis  of  streogth  tad  grandeur :  its  power  was  the 
power  of  indtffcrcoce.  He  h*d  lune  of  the  isipircd  raptures  of 
poetry  :  he  was  id  poetry  what  the  sceptic  ii  in  religion.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  chief  excellence  by  more  in  dimiDishlng  than 'in 
aggrandizing  objects, — in  checking  than  in  encouraging  otu  enthuiiagm, 
■—in  soccriog  at  the  extravagancies  of  fancy  or  pasiion,  instead  of 
giriog  a  loose  to  them, — in  describing  a  row  of  pios  and  ocedlei 
rather  than  the  embattled  spears  of  Greeks  and  Trojana, — in  penning 
a  lampoon  or  a  compliment, — and  m  praising  Martha  Blount  t 
Shakespeare  says, — 

*  In  fortune^s  ny  and  brightnen 
TTie  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  briie 
Tlian  by  the  tygcr  i   But  whtn  the  splitting  wind 
Makff  flexible  thtr  kneei  of  knortni  oaks. 
And  flics  Hrd  under  shade,  why  then 
The  thing  of  courage. 

As  roused  with  ngc,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 
And  with  an  accent  tuned  i*  th'  self-came  key. 
Replies  to  chiding  fortune.' 

There  is  hardly  any  of  this  rough  work  in  Pope.  His  muic 
on  a  peace  establishment,  and  grew  somewhat  cifcminatc  by  long  ease 
and  indulgence.  He  lived  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  balked  in 
the  favour  of  the  great.  In  his  smooth  and  polished  verse  wc  meet 
with  no  prodigies  of  nature,  but  with  miractes  of  wit ;  the  thunders 
of  his  pen  are  whispered  Hatteries ;  his  forked  lightnings  playful 
sarcasms ;  for  the  *  gnarled  oak  *  he  gives  us  *  the  soft  myrtle  * ;  for 
rocks,  and  seas,  and  mountains,  artificial  grass-platj,  gravel-walks,  and 
tinkling  rills ;  for  earthquakes  and  tempests,  the  breaking  of  a  flower- 
pot, or  the  fait  of  a  china- jar  i  for  the  tug  and  war  of  the  elements, 
or  the  deadly  strife  of  the  passions,  we  have 

*Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease.* 

Yet  within  this  retired  and  narrow  circle,  how  much,  and  that  how 
exquisite,  was  contained !  What  discrimioation,  what  wit,  what 
delicacy,  what  fancy,  what  lurking  spleen,  what  elegance  of  thought, 
what  refinement  of  sentiment !  It  is  like  looking  at  the  world  through 
a  microscope,  where  every  thing  assumes  a  new  character  and  a  new 
consequence, — where  things  are  seen  in  their  minutest  circumstances 
and  slightest  shades  of  difference, — when  the  little  becomes  gigantic, 
the  deformed  beautiful,  and  the  beautiful  deformed.  The  wrong  end 
of  the  magnifier  is,  to  be  sure,  held  to  every  thing  ;  but  still  the 
exhibition  is  highly  curious,  and  we  know  not  whether  to  be  moat 
pleased  or  surprised. 
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ON  RESPECTABLE  PEOPLE. 

Tkt  EJinhurgk  Magaaine,]  [Aughtt  1818. 

Theu  is  not  any  term  that  is  oftener  roisappHed,  or  that  h  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  abuse  of  language,  than  this  same  word,  retpectahU. 
By  a  respectable  man  k  generally  meant  a  person  whom  there  is  no 
reason  for  respecting,  or  none  that  we  choose  to  name  :  for  if  there 
is  any  good  reason  for  the  opinion  we  wish  to  express,  we  naturally 
assign  it  at  the  ground  of  his  respectability.  If  the  person  whom  you 
are  desirous  to  characterize  favourably,  is  diEtinguishcd  for  his  good- 
nature, you  say  that  he  is  a  good-natured  man  ;  if  by  his  zeal  to  serve 
his  friends,  you  call  him  a  friendly  man ;  if  by  his  wit  or  sense,  you 
say  that  he  is  witty  or  sensible ;  if  by  his  honesty  or  learning,  you 
«ay  so  at  once ;  but  if  he  is  none  of  these,  and  there  h  no  one  cjuality 
which  you  can  bring  forward  to  justify  the  high  opinion  you  would 
be  thought  to  entertain  of  him,  you  then  take  the  question  for  granted, 
and  jump  at  a  conclusion,  by  observing  gravely,  that  'he  is  a  very 
respectable  man.'  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  where  we  have  any  strik- 
ing and  generally  admitted  reasons  for  respecting  a  man,  the  most 
obvious  way  to  ensure  the  respect  of  others,  will  be  to  mention  his 
estimable  qualities;  where  these  are  wanting,  the  wisest  course  must 
be  to  say  nothing  about  them,  but  to  insist  on  the  general  inference 
which  we  have  our  particular  reasons  for  drawing,  only  vouching  for 
its  authenticity.  If,  for  instance,  the  only  motive  we  have  for  think- 
ing or  A]>eaking  well  of  another  is,  that  he  gives  us  good  dinners,  as 
this  is  not  a  valid  reason  to  those  who  do  not,  like  us,  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  wc  may  (without  going  into  particulars}  content  oursciveb 
with  assuring  them,  th^jt  he  is  a  mobt  respectable  man  :  if  he  itt  a  slave 
to  those  above  htm,  and  an  oppressor  of  thone  below  him,  but  some- 
times makes  us  the  channels  of  his  bounty  or  the  tools  of  his  caprice, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  lafer  generality,  that  he  is  a  person  of  the  highest  respectability  : 
if  he  is  a  low  dirty  fellow,  who  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune, 
which  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  the  possessioa  of  it  alone 
will  guarantee  his  respectability,  if  we  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  come  by  it,  or  in  which  he  spends  it.  A  man  may  be 
a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  both  (as  ic  may  happen),  and  yet  be  a  most 
respectable  man,  in  the  common  and  authorised  sense  of  the  term, 
provided  he  keeps  up  appearances,  and  docs  not  give  common  fame  a 
handle  for  no  longer  keeping  up  the  imposture.  The  best  title  to  the 
character  of  respectability  lies  in  the  convenience  of  those  who  echo 
the  cheat,  and  in  the  conventional  hypocrisy  of  the  world.  Any  one 
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too  ■iimJV'  ; 
Is  is  «  daponUe  aniaei&j:, — mm  2.  pan  of  tihr 

i—«faqtfiibyaJbwiifAg»ihe h,     UwtfaecKmi 

»te  I  Mil,     Rofcc- 

>«rflapKti«t^ 

■  tfae  pcmavlw 

rin  ncEivu  ft*     It  ■  fponoBt  ind  bo^mnIs  ■oBbw  ■■a 
r»«pp(Meifatkii  ftobeofccs  fcmalyBr  lyfiiulf  ■erfiig 

Mid  Lwijj  ne  pcMCK  i^vonsBc  oi  xbc  cvBOBBiy  mk  01 
Whea  «c  tear  tfe  vonA  cMpfea  vitfa  the  sMse  d"  My 

.lh«  k  iHffiea  oy  aae  qnGlf  of  ka4  «r  hen,  asy  «ae  rwinlfi 
tff  body  or  KBH,  aay  oac  pwl  aciiaB  of  pBaaewilijr  acatiawai  *  bvi 
JO  aooo  as  it  M  Meotioacdy  k  eoa^tfcs  of  tbr  tdeM  of  a  kndnaK 
boBK  vkfa  large  aoca  rood  k,  a  MwyiBiit  cafalr,  a  cdbc  weB 
iDckgd  vkli  cxccUcBt  wnca»  tflradid  raiakaic,  a  natiioBaUc  o^ai- 
pgr.  vkk  a  bag  !■■  of  ilrgiar  mnrk^grni  a  ■  It  m  not  what  a  noo 
«rt  bat  vkM  he  W^  ifaat  «r  ipcdl  of  ia  the  agaificMt  bk  «f  <hj^ 
tens.  He  nuj  be  the  pootcil  acanuc  ki  the  «md  ia  hJMiiilf,  ^^^| 
if  he  k  vcU  10  do,  aad  caa  ipare  leaK  of  hk  mfeHtmae»,  if  he  c^^B 
kad  a*  hit  pane  or  his  i-rraiTiWBiT  apaa  occwkia,  he  ihea  *  boyt 
golden  opbaciu'  of  as; — kk  bat  fit  thai  veabooldipeak  «cU  of  the 
laiJy  that  carrin  u  over,  aad  ia  retara  Sot  what  «c  on  get  &oci 
fain,  are  embody  oar  terrik  gvatitade,  hopes,  jcd  feaiBt  ia  thk  arord 
fc^iectabiUty-.  By  k  are  paaiper  hk  pride,  aad  fised  oar  own 
nrmmfirt  It  taaMt  aeedt  be  a  very  hoam  aaoomiptcd  word  thai  k 
the  go-bctweeo  m  thk  dkinicroted  kkad  of  tiaftc.  We  ^  aot  ihiak 
of  applying  thk  word  10  a  great  poet  or  a  great  paiiiccr,to  the  asan  of 
geoiu*  or  ihe  man  of  rirtue,  for  it  k  iddom  we  can  tfmgr  opoo  them. 
It  wotild  be  a  lolcciim  for  any  one  to  prirteod  to  the  character  who 
hoi  a  shabby  coat  to  his  back,  who  goes  witfaout  a  dinner,  or  has  not 
a  good  hovae  over  hia  head.  He  who  has  reduced  himself  in  the 
world  by  devoting  himself  to  a  particular  study,  or  adbcring  10  a 
particalar  cause,  excites  only  a  smile  of  pity,  or  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  at  the  mention  of  his  name ;  while  be  who  has  raised  himidf 
in  it  by  a  different  course,  who  has  become  rich  for  want  of  ideas, 
and  powerful  irom  want  of  principle,  is  looked  op  to  with  silent 
homage,  and  passes  for  a  respectable  man.  *  The  learned  pate  ducks 
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to  the  golden  fool.*  We  spurn  at  virtue  and  genius  in  rags;  and  lick 
the  dust  in  the  presence  of  vice  and  folly  in  purple.  When  Otway 
was  left  to  starve  after  having  produced  Vcmct  Preserv'dt  there  was 
nothing  in  the  phrenzied  action  with  which  he  devoured  the  food  that 
choked  him,  to  provoke  the  respect  of  the  mob,  who  would  have 
hooted  at  him  the  more  for  knowing  that  he  was  a  poet.  Spenser, 
kept  waiting  for  the  hundred  pounds  which  Burleigh  grudged  him 
*  for  a  song,'  might  feci  the  mortification  of  his  situation  ;  but  the 
statesman  never  felt  any  diminution  of  his  sovereign's  favour  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  Cturtes  ii.'s  neglect  of  hts  favourite  poet  Butler  did 
not  make  him  look  less  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  his  courtiers,  or  of  the 
wits  and  critics  of  the  time.  Burns's  embarrassments,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  ex]>osed  by  his  situation,  degraded  him, 
but  left  no  stigma  on  his  patrons,  who  still  meet  to  celebrate  his 
memory,  and  consuh  about  his  monument,  in  the  face  of  day.  To 
enrich  the  mind  of  a  country  by  works  of  art  or  science,  and  leave 
yourself  poor,  is  not  the  way  for  any  one  to  rank  as  respectable,  at 
least  in  his  lifetime  :^to  oppress,  to  enslave,  to  cheat,  and  plunder  it, 
is  a  much  better  way.  *Thc  time  gives  evidence  of  it.*  But  the 
instances  are  common. 

Respectability  means  a  man's  situation  and  success  in  life,  not  hia 
character  or  conduct.  The  city  merchant  never  loses  hie  respecta- 
bility till  he  becomes  bankrupt.  After  that,  we  hear  no  more  of  it 
or  him.  The  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the 
lord  and  the  squire,  are  allowed,  by  immemorial  usage,  to  be  very 
rcflpccuble  people,  though  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking  why.  They 
are  a  sort  of  fixtures  in  this  way.  To  uke  an  example  from  one  of 
them.  The  country  parson  may  pai>8  his  whole  time,  when  he  is  not 
employed  in  the  cure  of  aouIs,  in  flattering  his  rich  neighbours,  and 
leaguing  with  them  to  tn^  his  poor  ones,  in  seizing  poachers,  and 
encouraging  informers;  he  may  be  exorbiunt  in  exacting  his  tithes, 
harsh  to  his  servants,  the  dread  and  bye-word  of  the  village  where  he 
resides,  and  yet  all  this,  though  it  may  be  notorious,  shall  abate 
nothing  of  his  respectability.  It  wilt  not  hinder  his  patron  from 
giving  him  another  living  to  play  the  petty  tyrant  in,  or  prevent  him 
from  riding  over  to  the  squire's  in  his  carriage  and  being  well  received, 
or  from  sitting  on  the  bench  of  justices  with  due  decorum  and  with 
clerical  dignity.  The  poor  curate,  in  the  mean  time,  who  may  be 
a  real  comfort  to  the  bodies  and  minds  of  his  parishioners,  will  be 
passed  by  without  notice.  Parson  Adams,  drinking  his  ale  in  Sir 
Thomas  Booby's  kitchen,  makes  no  very  respectable  figure ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  himself  was  right  worshipful,  and  his  widow  a  jxrrson  of 
honour!     A  few  such  historiographers  as  Fielding  would  put  an  end 
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to  the  farce  of  respectability,  with  others  like  it.  Peter  Pounce,  in 
the  lamc  author,  wu  a  consummation  of  thii  character,  translated  iato 
the  most  vulgar  English.  The  character  of  Captain  Blifil,  his 
epitaph,  and  funeral  sermon,  arc  worth  tomes  of  casmstry,  and  patched 
up  theories  of  moral  sentiments.  Pope  somewhere  exclaims,  io  his 
fine  indignant  way, 

'  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  knaves,  or  cowards? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Hon-ards.' 

But  this  is  the  heraldry  of  poets,  not  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
only  way  for  a  poet  now-a-days  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of 
poverty  and  genius,  is  to  prostitute  his  pen,  turn  literary  pimp  to 
some  borough-mongcring  lord,  canvass  for  him  at  elections,  and  by 
this  means  aspire  to  the  same  importance,  and  be  admitted  on  the 
same  respectable  footing  with  him  as  his  valet,  his  steward,  or  hit 
practising  attorney.  A  Jew,  a  stockjobber,  a  war  contractor,  a 
successful  monoix>liBt,  a  nabob,  an  Indian  director,  or  an  Africao 
slave-dealer,  are  all  very  respectable  people  in  their  turn.  A  member 
of  prliament  is  not  only  respectable,  hut  honourabU  \ — ■  all  honourable 
men  !  '  Yet  this  circumstance,  which  implies  such  a  world  of  rcsjwct, 
really  means  nothing.  To  say  of  any  one  that  he  is  a  member  of 
parliament,  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  not  at  all  dis* 
tinguibhed  as  such.  No  body  ever  thought  of  telling  you,  that 
Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Pitt  were  members  of  parliament.  Such  is  the 
constant  difference  between  names  and  things  ! 

The  most  mischievous  and  offensive  use  of  this  word  has  been  in 
politics.  By  respectable  |>eople  (in  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day) 
are  meant  those  who  have  not  a  particle  of  regard  for  any  one  but 
themselves,  who  have  feathered  their  own  nests,  and  only  want  to  He 
snug  and  warm  in  them.  They  have  been  eet  up  and  appealed  to  as 
the  only  friends  of  their  country  and  the  constitution,  while  in  truth 
ihey  were  friends  to  nothing  but  their  own  interest.  With  them  all 
is  well,  if  they  are  well  off".  They  are  raised  by  their  lucky  stars 
above  the  reach  of  the  distresses  of  the  community,  and  are  cut  off* 
by  their  situation  and  sentiments,  from  any  sympathy  with  their  kind. 
They  would  sec  ihcir  country  ruined  before  they  would  part  with  the 
least  of  their  superfluities.  Pampered  in  luxury  and  their  own  selfish 
comforts,  they  are  proof  against  the  calls  of  patriotism,  and  the  cries 
of  humanity.  They  would  not  get  a  scratch  with  a  pin  to  save  the 
universe.  They  are  more  affected  by  the  overturning  of  a  plate  of 
turtle  soup  than  by  the  starving  of  a  whole  county.  The  most 
desperate  characters,  picked  up  from  the  most  necessitous  and 
depraved  classes,  are  not  worse  judges  of  politics  than  year  true, 
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Btaunch,  thorough-paced  *  livet  and  fortunes  men,*  who  haTc  what  \» 
called  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  see  every  tiling  through  the  medium 
of  their  cowardly  and  unprincipled  hopes  and  fears.  London  i», 
perhapi,  the  only  place  in  which  the  standard  of  respectability  at  ail 
varies  from  the  standard  of  money.  There  things  go  as  much  by 
appearance  as  by  weight ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  respectable 
man  who  cuts  a  ceruin  figure  in  company  by  being  dressed  in  the 
fashion,  and  venting  a  number  of  common-place  things  with  tolerable 
grace  and  fluency.  If  a  person  there  brings  a  certain  share  of 
information  and  good  manners  into  mixed  society,  it  is  not  asked, 
when  he  leaves  it,  whether  he  is  rich  or  not.  Lords  and  6ddlera, 
authors  and  common  council  men,  editors  of  newspa{>ers  and 
parliamentary  speakers,  meet  together,  and  the  difference  is  not  so 
much  marked  as  one  would  suppose.  To  be  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
if,  1  suspect,  the  highest  rank  in  modern  literary  society. 
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*  Hift  garment  neither  was  ot  silk  nor  say, 
But  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 
Like  as  the  sun-bumt  Indians  do  array 
Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 
As  thoK  same  plumes,  $0  seem'd  he  vain  and  light, 
That  of  his  ffait  might  easily  appear  j 
For  still  he  nir'd  as  dancing  in  delight, 
And  in  his  hands  a  windy  fan  did  bear, 
That  in  the  idle  air  he  movM  still  here  and  there.'' 


Fashion  is  an  odd  jumble  of  contradictions,  of  sympathiev  and  anti- 
pathies. It  exists  only  by  its  being  participated  among  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  and  its  essence  is  destroyed  by  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number.  It  i«  a  continual  struggle  between  *  the  great 
vulgar  and  the  small '  to  get  the  start  of  or  keep  up  with  each  other 
in  the  race  of  appearances,  by  an  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  one  of 
such  external  and  fantastic  symbols  as  strike  the  attention  and  excite 
the  envy  or  admiration  of  the  beholder,  and  which  are  no  sooner 
made  known  and  exposed  to  public  view  for  this  purpose,  than  they 
are  successfully  copied  by  the  multitude,  the  slavish  herd  of  imitators, 
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who  do  not  with  to  be  behind-hand  with  thrir  betters  in  out« 
show  and  pretensions,  and  which  then  sink,  without  any  farther 
notice,  into  disrepute  and  contempt.  Thus  fashion  Htcs  only  in  a 
perpetual  round  of  giddy  innovation  and  restless  vanity.  To  be  old* 
fashioned  is  the  greatest  crime  a  coat  or  a  hat  can  be  guilty  oL  To 
look,  like  nobody  else  is  a  sufEcientlj  mortifying  reflection  ;  to  be  io 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  one  of  the  rabble  is  worse.  Fashion 
constantly  begins  and  ends  in  the  two  things  it  abhors  roost,  singularity 
and  Tulgarity.  It  is  the  perpetual  setting  up  and  disowning  a  certain 
standard  of  taste,  elegance,  and  refinement,  which  has  no  other 
foundation  or  authority  than  that  it  is  the  prevailing  distinctioa  of 
the  moment,  which  was  yesterday  ridiculous  from  its  being  new, 
and  to-morrow  will  be  odious  from  its  being  common.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  slight  and  insignificant  of  all  things.  It  cannot  be  lasting, 
for  it  depends  on  the  constant  change  and  shifting  of  its  own  harlequin 
disguises ;  it  cannot  be  sterling,  for,  if  it  were,  it  could  not  depend 
on  the  breath  of  caprice;  it  must  be  superficial,  to  produce  its  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  gaping  crowd  ;  and  frivolous,  to  admit  of  its 
being  assumed  at  pleasure  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  affect,  by 
being  in  the  fashion,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  any  thing  in  itself,  nor  the  sign  of  .iny  thing  but  the  folly  and 
Tanity  of  those  who  rely  upon  it  as  their  greatest  pride  and  ornament. 
It  takes  the  firmest  hold  of  the  most  fiimsy  and  narrow  minds,  of 
those  whose  emptiness  conceives  of  nothing  excellent  but  what  is 
thought  so  by  others,  and  whose  self-conceit  makes  them  willing  to 
con6ne  tlie  opinion  of  all  excellence  to  themselves  and  those  like 
thera.  That  which  is  true  or  beautiful  in  itself,  is  not  the  less  so  for 
standing  alune.  That  which  is  good  for  any  thing,  is  the  better  for 
being  more  widely  diffused.  But  fashion  is  the  abortive  issue  of  vain 
ostentation  and  exclusive  egotism :  it  is  haughty,  trifling,  affected, 
servile,  despotic,  mean,  and  ambitious,  precise  and  fantastical,  all  in  a 
breath — tied  to  no  rule,  and  bound  to  conform  to  every  whim  of  the 
minute.  'The  fashion  of  an  hour  old  mocks  the  wearer.'  It  is 
a  sublimated  essence  of  levity,  caprice,  vanity,  extravagance,  idle- 
ness, and  selfishness.  It  thinks  of  nothing  but  not  being  contam- 
inated by  vulgar  use,  and  winds  and  doubles  like  a  hare,  and  betakes 
itself  to  the  most  paltry  shifts  to  avoid  being  overtaken  by  the 
common  hunt  that  are  always  in  fiill  chase  after  it.  It  contrives 
to  keep  up  its  fastidioils  pretensions,  not  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
attainment,  but  by  the  rapidity  and  evanescent  nature  of  the  changes. 
It  is  a  sort  of  conventional  badge,  or  understood  passport  into  select 
circles,  which  must  still  be  varying  (like  the  water-mark  in  bank- 
notes) not  to  be  counterfeited  by  those  without  the  pale  of  fashionable 
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society ;  for  to  make  the  test  of  admisKton  to  all  the  privileges  of 
that  refined  and  volatile  atmosphere  depend  on  any  real  merit  or 
extraordinary  accompliahmcot,  would  exclude  too  many  of  the  pert, 
the  dull,  the  ignorant,  too  many  shallow,  upstart,  and  selT-admiriDg 
pretenders,  to  enable  the  few  thiit  passed  muster  to  keep  one  another 
in  any  tolerable  countenance.  If  it  were  the  fashion,  for  instance,  to 
be  distinguished  for  virtue,  it  would  be  diificuli  to  set  or  follow  the 
example ;  but  then  this  would  confine  the  pretension  to  a  small 
number,  (not  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  community),  and  would 
carry  a  very  singular  air  with  it.  Or  if  excellence  in  any  art  or 
science  were  made  the  standard  of  ^hion,  this  would  also  cncctnally 
prevent  vulgar  imitation,  but  then  it  would  etjualiy  prevent  fashionable 
impertinence.  There  would  be  ao  obscure  circle  of  virlii  as  well  as 
virtue,  drawn  within  the  established  circle  of  fashion,  a  little  province 
of  a  mighty  empire; — the  example  of  honesty  would  spread  slowly, 
and  learning  would  still  have  to  boast  of  a  respectable  minority.  But 
of  what  use  would  such  uncourtly  and  out-of-the-way  accomplishments 
be  to  the  great  and  noble,  the  rich  and  the  feir,  without  any  of  the 
fc/atj  the  noise  and  nonsense  which  belong  to  that  which  is  followed 
and  admired  by  all  the  world  alike  ?  The  real  and  solid  will  never 
do  for  the  current  coin,  the  common  wear  and  tear  of  fop^wry^  and 
^hion.  It  must  be  the  meretriciousi  the  showy,  the  outwardly  fine, 
and  intrinsically  worthless — that  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  indolent  aifecution,  that  which  can  be  put  on  or  off  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  most  wilful  caprice,  and  for  which,  through  all  its 
fluctuations,  no  mortal  reason  can  be  given,  but  that  it  is  the  newest 
absurdity  in  vogue!  The  shape  of  a  head-dress,  whether  flat  or 
piled  (curl  on  curl}  several  stories  high  by  the  help  of  pins  and 
pomatum,  the  size  of  a  pair  of  paste  buckles,  the  quantity  of  gold- 
lace  on  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  the  mode  of  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  or  of  pulling  out  a  pocket  handkerchief,  the  lisping  and  affected 
pronunciation  of  certain  words,  the  saying  Aff'm  for  Madame  Lord 
Foppington*B  Tarn  and  * Paun  honour^  with  a  regular  set  of  visiting 
phrases  and  insipid  sentiments  ready  sorted  for  the  day,  were  what 
formerly  distinguished  the  mob  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the 
mob  of  their  inferiors.  These  marks  and  appendages  of  gentility 
had  their  day,  and  were  then  discarded  for  others  equally  peremptory 
and  unequivocal.  But  in  all  this  chopping  and  changing,  it  is 
generally  one  folly  that  drives  out  another ;  one  trifle  that  by  its 
specific  levity  acquires  a  momentary  and  surprising  ascendency  over 
the  last.  There  is  no  striking  deformity  of  appearance  or  behaviour 
that  has  not  been  made  *  the  sign  of  an  inward  and  invisible  grace.' 
Accidental  imperfections  are  laid  hold  of  to  hide  real  defects.     Paint, 
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patches,  and  powder,  were  at  one  time  synonymous  with  health, 
cleanliness,  and  beauty.  Obscenity,  irreligion,  small  oaths,  tippling, 
gaming,  etfeminacy  in  the  one  sex  and  Amazon  airs  in  the  other, 
any  thing  is  the  fashion  while  it  lasts.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  ii., 
the  profession  and  practice  of  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
debauchery  were  looked  upon  as  the  indispensable  marks  of  an  accom- 
plished caviilier.  Since  that  period  the  court  has  reformed,  and  has 
had  rather  a  rustic  air.  Our  belles  formerly  overloaded  themselves 
with  dress :  of  late  years,  they  have  affected  to  go  almost  naked, — 
•and  are,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.'  The  women  having 
left  off  stays,  the  racn  have  taken  to  wear  them,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Fudge  Family.  The  Niobe  head  is  at 
present  burled  in  the  poke  bonnet,  and  the  French  milliners  and 
marchands  dei  modes  have  proved  themselves  an  overmatch  for  the 
Greek  sculptors,  in  matters  of  taste  and  costume. 

A  very  striking  change  has,  however,  taken  place  in  dresi  of  late 
years,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  taste  and  elegance,  from 
the  very  circumst;ince,  that,  as  fashion  hn^  extended  tti  empire  in  that 
direction,  it  has  lost  its  power.  While  fashion  in  dress  included 
what  was  costly,  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes:  even  this 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  rank  and  birth,  which  for 
a  long  time  were  the  only  things  that  conmiandi-d  or  pretended  to 
command  respect,  and  we  find  Shakespear  complaining  that  'the  city 
madam  bears  the  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders ;  *  but,  when 
the  ap|)earing  in  the  top  of  the  mode  no  longer  depended  on  the 
power  of  purchasing  certain  expensive  articles  of  dress,  or  the  right 
of  wearing  them,  the  rest  was  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  any  one  who 
chose  might  cut  as  coxcombical  a  figure  as  the  best.  It  became 
2  matter  of  mere  affectation  on  the  one  side,  and  gradually  ceased  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  aristocratic  assumption  on  the  other.  *  In  the 
grand  carnival  of  this  our  age,'  among  other  changes  this  is  not  the 
least  remarkable,  that  the  monstrous  pretensions  to  distinctions  in 
dress  have  dwindled  away  by  tacit  con5ent,  and  the  simplest  and  most 
graceful  have  been  in  the  same  request  with  all  classes.  In  thie 
respect,  as  well  as  some  others,  *thc  age  is  grown  so  picked,  the 
peasant's  toe  comes  so  near  the  cauriicr's  heel,  it  galls  his 
icibe ;'  a  lord  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  the  street  from  an 
attorney's  clerk ;  and  a  plume  of  feathers  is  no  longer  mistaken  for 
the  highest  distinction  in  the  land!  The  ideas  oF  natural  equality 
and  the  Manchester  steam-engines  together  have,  tike  a  double 
battery,  levelled  the  high  towers  and  artificial  structures  of  fashion  in 
dress,  and  a  white  muslin  gown  is  now  the  common  costume  of  the 
niiatress  and  the  maid,  instead  of  their  wearing,  as  heretofore,  rich  silks 
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ftod  latins  or  coarie  linsey-wolsey.  It  would  be  ridiculoua  (oo  a 
similar  priDclpIc)  for  the  courtier  to  take  the  wall  of  the  citizen, 
without  having  a  sword  by  bis  side  to  maintain  his  right  of  pre- 
cedence;  and,  from  the  stricter  notions  that  have  prevailed  of  a  man's 
personal  merit  and  identity,  a  cane  dangling  from  his  arm  is  the 
greatest  extension  of  his  figure  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  modern 
petUmmtre. 

What  shews  the  worthlessness  of  mere  fashion  is,  to  sec  how  easily 
tliis  vain  and  boasted  distinction  is  assumed,  when  the  restraints  of 
decency  or  circumstances  are  once  removed,  by  the  most  uninformed 
and  commonest  of  the  people.  I  know  an  undertaker  that  is  the 
greatest  prig  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  an  AJdermanbury  haber- 
dasher, that  has  the  most  military  strut  of  any  lounger  in  Bond-street 
or  St.  James's.  We  may,  at  any  time,  raise  a  regiment  of  fops  from 
the  same  number  of  foots,  who  have  vanity  enough  to  be  intoxicated 
with  the  smartness  of  their  appearance,  and  not  sense  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Every  one  remembers  the  story  in  Peregrine 
Pickle,  of  the  strolling  gipsy  that  he  picked  up  in  spite,  had  well 
scoured,  and  introduced  her  into  genteet  company,  where  she  met 
with  great  applause,  till  she  got  into  a  pansion  by  seeing  a  iinc  lady 
cheat  at  cards,  rapped  out  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  let  nature  get  the 
better  of  art.  Dress  is  the  great  secret  of  address.  Clothes  and 
confidence  will  set  anybody  up  in  the  trade  of  modish  accomplish- 
ment. Look  at  the  two  classes  of  well-dressed  females  whom  we 
see  at  the  play-house,  in  the  boxes.  Both  are  equally  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  both  are  rcugcJ,  and  wear  their  neck  and  arms 
bare, — both  have  the  same  conscious,  haughty,  theatrical  air ; — the 
same  toes  of  the  head«  the  same  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  with  all  the 
grace  that  arises  from  a  perfect  freedom  from  embarrassment,  and  all 
the  fascination  that  arises  from  a  systematic  disdain  of  formal  prudery, 
— the  same  pretence  and  jargon  of  fashionable  conversation, — the 
same  mimicry  of  tones  and  phrases, — the  same  *  lisping,  and  ambling, 
and  painting,  and  nicknaming  of  Heaven's  creatures;'  the  same 
every  thing  but  real  propriety  of  behaviour,  and  real  refinement  of 
sentiment.  In  all  the  externals,  they  are  as  like  as  the  reflection 
in  the  looking-glass.  The  only  difference  between  the  woman  of 
fashion  and  the  woman  of  pleasure  is,  that  the  one  u  what  the  other 
only  xefmt  to  6e ;  and  yet,  the  victims  of  dissipation  who  thus  rival 
and  almost  outshine  women  of  the  first  quality  in  alt  the  blaze,  and 
pride,  and  glitter  of  shew  and  fashion,  are,  in  general,  no  better  than 
a  set  of  raw,  uneducated,  inexperienced  coimtry  girls,  or  awkward, 
coarse-fisted  servant  maids,  who  require  no  other  apprenticeship  or 
qualiBcation  to  be  on  a  level  with  persons  of  the  highest  distinction 
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in  society,  in  all  the  brilliancy  and  elegance  of  outward  appearance, 
than  that  they  have  forfeited  tu  common  privileges,  and  every  title 
to  respect  in  reality.  The  truth  is,  that  real  virtue^  beauty,  or  uader* 
standing,  are  the  same,  whether  'in  a  high  or  low  degree;  *  and  the 
airs  and  graces  of  pretended  superiority  over  these  which  the  highest 
classes  give  themselves,  from  mere  frivolous  and  external  accompKth- 
ments,  are  easilv  imiuted,  with  provoking  success,  by  the  lowest, 
whenever  they  dan. 

The  two  nearest  things  in  the  world  are  gentility  and  vulgarity — 

*  And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide/ 

Where  there  is  much  affectation  of  the  one,  we  may  be  always 
sure  of  meeting  with  a  double  share  of  the  other.  Those  who  are 
conscious  to  themselves  of  any  real  superiority  or  refinement,  arc  not 
particularly  jealous  of  the  adventitious  marks  of  it.  Miss  Barney's 
novels  all  turn  upon  this  slender  distinction.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  against  them.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  she  has  made 
out  to  be  the  worst ;  tow  people  always  aping  gentility,  or  people  in 
high  life  always  avoiding  vulgarity.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtooi 
were  everlastingly  trying  to  do  as  their  fashionable  acquaintances  did« 
and  tliese  again  were  always  endeavouring  not  to  do  and  say  what 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtons  did  or  said.  What  an  instructive 
game  at  cross-purposes!  *  Kings  arc  naturally  lovers  of  low  company,' 
according  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Burke  ;  because  their  rank  cannot 
be  called  into  question  by  it,  and  they  can  only  hope  to  find,  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  natural  and  artificial  inequality,  any  thing  to 
confirm  them  in  the  belief,  that  their  personal  pretensions  at  all  answer 
to  the  ostensible  superiority  to  which  they  are  raised.  By  associating 
only  with  the  worst  and  weakest,  they  persuade  themselves  that  they 
arc  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind. 
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[Skptember  l8|S. 


'  H»  nugc  in  terts  dncnnt.* 


This  is  a  more  important  subject  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  It  is 
as  serious  in  iu  results  as  it  is  contemptible  io  the  means  by  which 
those  results  are  brought  alx)ut.  Nicknames  for  the  roost  jiart  govern 
the  world.  The  history  of  politics,  of  religion,  of  literature,  of 
morals,  and  of  private  life,  is  too  often  little  less  than  the  history 
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of  nicknames.  What  arc  half  the  convulsions  of  the  civiliftcd  world, 
the  frequent  overthrow  of  states  and  kingdoms,  the  shock  and  hostile 
encounter  of  mighty  continents,  the  battles  by  sea  and  land,  the 
intestine  commotions,  the  feuds  of  the  Vitelli  and  Orsini,  of  the 
Guelphs  and  GibcUines,  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  League 
in  France,  the  jealousies  and  hcart-bumings  of  cabinets  and  councils, 
the  uncharitable  proscriptions  of  creeds  and  sects,  Turk,  Jew,  Pagan, 
Papist  and  Puritan,  Quaker  and  Methodist, — the  jiersecutions  and 
massacres,  the  burnings,  tortures,  imprisonments,  and  lingering  deaths 
inflicted  for  a  different  profession  of^  faith, — but  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  power  of  this  principle  ?  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  Nealc'a 
History  of  the  Puritans,  arc  comments  on  the  same  text.  The  fires 
ID  Smithficld  were  fanned  by  nicknames,  and  a  nickname  set  its  seal 
on  the  unopened  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Nicknames  are 
the  talismans  and  spells  that  collect  and  set  in  motion  all  the  combust- 
ible part  of  men's  passions  and  prejudices,  which  have  hitherto  played 
so  much  more  successful  a  game,  and  done  their  work  so  much  more 
effectually  than  reason,  in  ail  the  grand  concerns  and  [)etty  deuils  of 
human  life,  and  do  not  yet  seem  tired  of  the  task  assigned  them. 
Nicknames  are  the  convenient  portable  tools  by  which  they  simplify 
the  process  of  mischief,  and  get  through  their  job  with  the  least  time 
and  trouble.  These  worthless,  unmeaning,  irritating,  envenomed 
words  of  reproach  are  the  established  signs  by  which  the  different 
compartments  of  society  are  ticketted,  labelled,  and  marked  out  for 
each  other's  hatred  and  contempt.  They  are  to  be  had,  ready  cut 
and  dry,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  foreign 
exportation  or  home  consumption,  and  for  all  occasions  in  life.  *Thc 
priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat,  the  lawyer  bcknaves  the  divine.'  The 
Frenchman  hates  the  Englishman  because  he  is  an  Englishman,  and 
the  Englishman  hates  the  Frenchman  for  as  good  a  reason.  The 
Whig  hates  the  Tory,  and  the  Tory  the  Whig.  The  Dissenter  hates 
the  Church-of-England-mao,  and  the  Church-of-England-man  hates 
the  Dissenter,  as  if  they  were  of  a  diiferent  species,  because  they 
have  a  different  designation.  The  Mussulman  calls  the  worshipper 
of  the  Cross  *  Christian  dog,'  spits  in  his  face,  and  kicks  him  f^rom 
the  pavement,  by  virtue  of  a  nickname ;  and  the  Papist  retorts  tlic 
indignity  upon  the  Infidel  and  the  Jew  by  the  same  iniallible  nite  of 
right.  In  France,  they  damn  Shakespear  in  the  lump,  by  calling  hire 
a  barhare ;  and  we  talk  of  Racine's  verbiage  with  inexprcsflble 
contempt  and  self-complacency.  Among  ourselves,  an  anti-.lacobin 
critic  denounces  a  Jacobin  poet  and  his  friends,  at  a  venture,  <as 
infidels  and  fugitives,  who  have  left  their  wives  destitute,  and  their 
children  fatherless ' — whether  they  have  wives  and  children  or  not* 
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Th«  unenlightcDcd  ftavage  makes  a  meil  of  his  nimiy*B  6eth»  liter 
reproaching  him  with  the  name  of  hii  tribe,  because  he  is  diflerently 
tattooed;  and  the  literary  cannibal  cuts  up  the  character  of  hit 
opponent  by  the  help  of  a  nickname.  The  jest  of  all  this  is,  that 
a  party  nickname  is  always  a  relative  term,  and  has  its  counter-sigo, 
which  has  just  the  same  force  and  mcaningi  so  that  both  must  be 
perfectly  ridiculous  and  insignificani.  A  Whig  implies  a  Tory; 
there  must  be  *  Malcontents  '  as  well  as  *  Maiignants ' ;  Jacobins  and 
Anti-Jacobins  ;  French  and  Hnglish.  These  sort  of  noms  des  guerret 
derive  all  their  force  from  their  contraries.  Take  away  the  mcaoing 
of  the  one,  and  you  take  the  sting  out  of  the  other.  They  could  not 
exist  but  upon  the  strength  of  mutual  and  irreconcileable  antipathies ; 
there  must  be  no  love  lost  between  them.  What  is  there  in  the 
names  themselves  to  give  them  a  preference  over  each  other? 
*  Sound  them,  ihcy  do  become  Ihe  mouth  as  well  ;  weigh  them,  they 
are  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  tliem,  one  will  raise  a  spirit  as  soon  ai 
the  other.'  If  there  were  not  foots  and  madmen  who  hated  both, 
there  could  not  be  fools  and  madmen  bigotted  to  either.  I  have 
heard  an  eminent  character  boan  that  he  had  done  more  to  produce 
the  late  war  by  nicknaming  Buonaparte  *  the  Corsicao,*  than  all  the 
state-papers  and  documents  on  the  subject  put  together.  And  yet 
Mr.  Southey  asks  triumphantly,  *  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  is 
England,  tmr  iingtand,  to  whom  that  war  was  owing  ^ '  As  if,  in  a 
dispute  between  two  countries,  the  conclusive  argument  which  lies  in 
the  pronoun  ow^  belonged  only  to  one  of  them.  I  like  Shakeapear's 
version  of  the  matter  belter : 

*  Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shinrs  }  tlay,  night. 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?     I'  th'  world's  volume 
Owr  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it  ^ 
In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  next.     Prithee  think 
7*herc  's  liven  out  of  Britain.' 

In  all  national  disputes,  it  is  common  to  appeal  to  the  numbers  on 
your  side  ai  decisive  on  the  point.  If  every  Ixxly  in  England  thought 
the  late  war  right,  every  body  in  France  thought  ii  wrong.  There 
were  ten  millions  on  one  side  of  the  question,  (or  rather  of  the  water), 
atid  thirty  millions  on  the  other  iide.  That 's  all.  I  remember  some 
one  arguing,  in  justiAcation  of  our  ministers  interfering  on  that  occa- 
sion, 'That  govemmmtt  would  not  go  to  war  for  nothing ; '  to  which 
I  answered,  Then  thev  could  not  go  to  war  at  all,  for,  at  that  rate, 
neither  of  them  could  W  in  the  wroag,  isid  yet  both  of  them  must  be 
in  the  right,  which  «»«  absurd.  The  ocJy  meaning  of  these  Tulgar 
nicknames  and  party-diiKUlC(i(Mi|  -where  tbcy  are  urged  mo*  violently 
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and  confidently,  is,  that  others  dilTcr  from  you  In  some  particular 
or  other,  (whether  it  be  opinion,  dress,  clime,  complexion)^  which 
you  highly  disapprove  of,  forgetting,  that,  by  the  same  rule,  they  have 
the  very  same  right  to  be  offended  at  you  because  you  dilfcr  from 
them.  Those  who  have  reason  on  ihcir  side  do  not  make  the  most 
obstinate  and.  furiou£  appeals  to  prejudice  and  abusive  language.  I 
know  but  of  one  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  is,  where  the 
things  that  excite  disgust  are  of  such  a  kind  that  they  cannot  well  be 
gone  into  without  offence  to  decency  and  good  manners;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  in  this  case,  that  those  who  are  most  shocked  at  the 
things  arc  not  those  who  arc  most  forward  to  apply  the  names.  A 
person  will  not  be  fond  of  repeating  a  charge,  or  adTcrting  to  a  sub- 
ject, that  inflicts  a  wound  on  his  own  feelings,  even  for  the  sake  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  another.  A  man  should  be  very  sure  thai 
he  himself  is  not  what  he  has  always  in  his  mouth.  The  greatest 
prudes  have  been  often  accounted  the  greatest  hypocrites,  and  a  satirist 
18  at  best  but  a  suspicious  character.  The  loudest  and  most  unblush- 
ing invectives  against  vice  and  debauchery  will  a»  often  proceed  from 
a  desire  to  ioBame  and  pamper  the  jjasstons  of  the  writer,  by  raking 
into  a  nauseous  subject,  as  from  a  wish  to  excite  virtuous  indignation 
against  it  in  the  public  mind,  or  tu  reform  the  individual.  To 
familiarise  the  mind  to  gross  ideas  is  not  the  way  to  increase  your 
own  or  the  general  repugnance  to  them.  But,  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  nick  names. 

XbcJUC-oTthis  figure  of  speech  is*  that  it  excites  a  strong  idea 
without  requiring  any  proof.  It  is  a  shorthand  compendious  mode  of 
getting  at  a  concluston,  and^  never  troubling  yourself  or  any  body  else 
with  the  formalities  of  reasoning  or  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  It 
is  superior  to  all  evidence,  for  it  docs  not  rest  upon  any,  and  operates 
with  the  greatest  force  and  certiinty  in  proportion  to  the  utter  want 
of  probabUity.  Belief  is  only  a  strong  impression,  and  the  malignity 
or  extravagance  of  the  accusation  passes  for  a  proof  of  the  crime. 
*  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ;  *  and  of  all  eloquence  a  nickname  is  the 
mo£t  concise,  and  of  all  arguments  the  most  unanswerable.  It  gives 
carie  blanche  to  the  imagination,  throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the 
passions,  and  suspends  the  use  of  the  understanding  altogether.  It  docs 
not  stand  upon  ceremony,  on  the  nice  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  does  not  wait  the  slow  processes  of  reason,  or  stop  to  unravel  the 
web  of  sophistry.  It  takes  every  thing  for  granted  that  serves  for 
nourishment  for  the  spleen.  It  is  insunuocous  in  its  operations. 
There  is  nothing  to  interpose  between  the  effea  and  it.  It  is  pastioo 
without  proof,  and  action  without  thought, — *  the  unbought  grace  of 
life,  the  cheap  defence   of   nations.'      It   docs   not,   as   Mr.    Burke 
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Tiie'NoP«fcry'  cnr.  niMd  a  fink  «Ur  a^  let  Iomt  ill  the 
Muaf  «picr  m  pftiafcc  vlttcfc  had  Ua  naUbg  io  the  pvpcr 
fiWpwiw  for  thn  wr  ibovc  a  ctmmj,  vidnst  aoy  kaowle^r  ^ 

Om  fam  himoif  ti  the  lid— uj  wfaacli  k»ct  gnc«  tiae  co  tWaa*  or^ 
rdrroKr  to  tfanr  conoectiaa  wah  prevat  uitaMiUacCT;  fiir  tk 
koonrledge  of  tfae  oar  voald  hate  |iimimaJ  cbr  puMbtTirj  of  dRV 
■p|ii'M  ■!»■  ID  cfac  flther.  Fact*  preiaK  a  laagSilr  aad  dcfiaitr  SAca 
10  iWaiadta  iraia  cf  caaeei  and  UMinaiiiiiii,  afowntiag  lor  cadi 
othetf  aod  Icadiag  lo  a  poaiUTc  ooDcIntioa — bot  do  fartbrr.  B«  a 
nkknanie  U  tied  down  to  do  ■ocfa  limited  terrice ;  it  is  2  dinjniMfJc 
force,  that  it  aimoft  alvayi  perrened  to  mitcfaief.  It  dotbe*  ma^ 
with  all  the  teirori  of  uncertain  a1>itractl6n,  aod  tKere^  do  eod  of  the 
abuse  to  which  ti  it  liable  but  the  cunning  of  rhocc  who  emploTt  cr 
the  credullfy  of  thoie  who  arc  gutted  by  it.  It  U  a  rescrrc  o?  the 
ijltwrance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  weak  and  vulgar  minds,  bcmffal 
up  where  reason  faili,  aod  always  ready,  at  a  momctit's  wamiog,  to 
be  applied  to  iny,  the  most  ab«urd  purposes.  If  you  bring  spect6c 
charges  against  a  maOf  you  thercbv  enable  him  to  meet  and  repel 
tttcm,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while ;  ^_ut  a  nickname  baffles  reply, 
by  the  »cry  Tiigueness  of  the  inferences  from  it,  and  gives  increased 
activity  to  the  confuiied,  dim,  and  imperfect  notions  of  dislike  con- 
nected with  it,  from  their  tuving  no  settled  ground  to  rest  upon. 
'l^hc  mind  naturally  irritates  itself  against  an  unknown  object  of  fear 
or  jcatouny,  ,ind  makes  up  for  the  blindness  of  its  zeal  by  an  exce&s 
of  it.  Wc  are  eager  to  indulge  our  hasty  feelings  to  the  utmost,  lest, 
by  stopping  to  examine,  wc  should  tiod  that  tliere  is  no  excuse  for 
them.  The  very  consciousness  of  the  injustice  we  may  be  doing 
another  makes  us  only  the  more  loud  and  bitter  in  our  invectires 
■gainst  him.  Wc  keep  down  the  admonitione  of  returning  reason, 
by  calling  up  a  double  jxirtion  of  gratuitous  and  vulgar  apite.  The 
will  may  be  said  to  net  with  most  force  in  vacuo  ;  the  passions  are 
the  most  ungovernable  whrn  they  are  blindfolded.  That  malignity 
is  always  the  most  inipUcabIc  which  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
weakness,  because  it  is  never  satisfied  of  its  own  success  or  safety. 
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A  nickname  carries  the  weight  of  the  pride,  the  indolence^  the 
cowardice,  the  ignorance,  and  the  ill-nature  of  mankind  on  its  side. 
It  acts,  by  mechanical  Bympathy,  on  the  nerves  of  society.  Any  one 
who  is  without  character  himself  may  make  himself  master  of  the 
reputation  of  another  by  the  application  of  a  nickname,  as,  if  you  do 
not  mind  soiling  your  fingers,  you  may  always  throw  dirt  on  another. 
No  matter  how  undeserved  the  imputation,  it_will  aticX.i.  for,  though 
it  is  ttport  to  tlic  Bye-standcrs  to  see  yuu  bespattered,  they  will  not 
stop  to  see  you  wipe  out  the  stains.  You  are  not  heard  in  your  own 
defence ;  it  has  no  elfect,  it  does  not  tell,  excites  no  sensation,  or  it 
is  only  frit  as  a  disappointment  of  their  triumph  over  you.  Their 
passions  and  prejudices  are  inflamed  by  the  charge,  *  as  rage  with  rage 
doth  sympathise ;  *  by  vindicating  yourself,  you  merely  bring  them 
back  to  commoQ-sense,  which  is  a  very  sober,  mawkish  state.  Gii/e 
a  Jog  a  bad  name^  and  han^  lAm^  is  a  proverb.  *  A  nickname  is  the 
heaviest  stone  that  the  devil  can  throw  at  a  man.'  It  is  a  bugbear  to 
~Se  imagination,  and,  though  we  do  not  believe  it,  it  still  haunts  our 
apprehensions.  Let  a  nickname  be  induKtriounly  applied  to  our  dearest 
friend,  and  let  us  know  that  it  ia  ever  so  false  and  malicious,  yet  it 
will  answer  iu  end  ;  it  conoccu  the  person*s  name  and  idea  with  an 
ugly  association,  you  think  of  them  with  pain  together,  or  it  requires 
an  effort  of  indignation  or  magnanimity  on  your  part  to  disconnect 
them  ;  it  becomes  an  uneasy  subject,  a  sore  point,  and  you  will  sooner 
desert  your  friend,  or  kiin  in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  tlian  be  con- 
stantly forced  to  repel  charges  without  truth  or  meaning,  and  have 
your  penetration  or  character  called  in  question  by  a  rascal.  Nay, 
such  is  the  unaccountable  construction  ot  language  and  of  the  human 
mind,  that  the  a^xing  the  most  innocent  or  praise-worthy  apjiellation 
to  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  aj  a  ruckname^  has  all  the  effect 
of  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  Thus  the  cant  name  *  The  Talents,' 
was  successfully  applied  as  a  stigma  to  the  Whigs  at  one  time ;  it 
held  them  up  to  ridicule,  and  made  them  obnoxious  to  public  feeling, 
though  it  was  notorious  to  every  body  that  the  Whig  leaders  were 
'the  Talents,'  and  that  their  adversaries  nicknamed  them  so  from 
real  hatred  and  pretended  derision.  *  The  Party  '  is  now  substituted 
for  *  the  Talents,'  since  success  has  given  their  own  set  the  monstrous 
affectation  of  being  men  of  talents  ;  and  the  poor  Morning  Chronicle 
is  persecuted  daily  as  the  Party  as  it  formerly  stood  the  brunt 
(innocently  enough)  of  all  the  abuse  and  sarcasms  that  were 
showered  on  the  Talents.  Call  a  man  short  by  his  Christian  name, 
as  Tom  or  Dick  such  a  one,  or  by  his  profession,  (however 
respectable),  as  Canning  pelted  a  noble  lord  with  his  left-off 
title  of  Doctor, — and  you  undo  him  for  ever,  if  he  has  a  reputa- 
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tion  to  loK.  Such  is  the  teDaciousncss  of  epite  aod  ill-nature^  or  the 
jealousy  of  public  opinion,  even  this  will  be  peg  enough  to  hang 
doubtful  inueodoB,  weighty  dilemmas  upon.  *  With  so  small  a  web 
as  this  will  I  catch  lo  great  a  lly  as  Cassio.'  The  public  do  not  like 
to  sec  their  favourites  treated  with  impcrtioent  familiarity — ii  lowers 
liie  tone  of  admiration  very  speedily.  It  implies  that  some  one  stands 
in  no  great  awe  of  their  idol,  and  he  perhaps  may  know  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  they  do.  It  tieems  as  if  a  man  whose  name,  with 
some  contemptuous  abbreviation,  is  always  dinned  in  the  public  ear, 
was  distinguished  by  notbiog  else.  By  repeating  a  man's  name  in 
this  manner  you  may  soon  make  him  sick  of  it,  and  of  his  life  too. 
Mr.  Southey  has  by  this  time,  I  should  suppose,  a  tolerable  surfeit  of 
his  title  of  Laureate  !  Children  do  not  like  to  be  calUti  out  of  thfir 
Muiut,  It  is  questioning  their  personal  idcniuy.  A  writer,  who  has 
'made  his  vocabulary  rich  in  nicknames,  (the  late  Editor  of  the 
Times,]  thought  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition  to  his  stock,  when 
it  was  pretended  at  one  time  that  Bonaparte's  real  name  was  not 
Napoleon  but  Nicholas.  He  congratulated  himself  on  tliis  diBcovery, 
as  a  standing  jent  and  n  lasting  triumph.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
the  name  to  signify.  Nicholas  Pou&iin  was  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  the  last  age,  and  in  our  own  times,  have  we  not  Nicholas 
Vansittart  ?  The  same  writer  has  the  merit  of  having  carried  this 
figure  of  speech  as  far  as  it  would  go.  He  fairly  worried  his  readers 
into  conviction  by  abuse  and  nicknames.  People  surrendered  their 
judgments  to  escape  the  persecution  of  his  style,  and  the  disgust  and 
indignation  which  his  incessant  violence  and  vulgarity  excited,  at  last 
made  you  hate  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  Caoja  caut^  cauta 
caujatt.  He  made  people  sick  of  a  subject  by  making  them  sick 
of  his  arguments.  Yet  he  attributed  the  effect  he  produced  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  phr.i5eology  and  the  force  of  his  reasonings! 

A  parrot  may  be  taught  to  call  names;  and  if  the  person  who  keeps 
the  parrot  has  a  spite  to  his  neighbours,  he  may  give  them  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  without  much  wit,  cither  in  the  employer  or  the 
pup)}et.  The  insignificance  of  the  instrument  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  el^cacy  of  the  means.  Hotspur  would  have  bad  *  a  starHf^  taught 
to  repeat  nothing  but  Mortimer,'  in  the  ears  of  his  enemy.  Nature, 
it  ie  said,  has  given  arms  to  all  creatures  the  most  proper  to  defend 
themselves,  aod  annoy  others:  to  the  lowest  she  has  given  the  use  of 
nicknames. 

There  arc  some  droll  instances  of  the  effect  of  proper  names  com- 
bined with  circumstances.  A  young  student  had  come  up  to  Loodoa 
from  Cambridge,  aod  went  in  the  evening  and  planted  himself  in  the 
pit  of  the  playhouse.     He  had  not  been  seated  long  when,  in  one  of 
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the  froQi  boxes  near  him,  he  diKovered  one  of  his  college  tutors^ 
with  whom  he  felt  an  immediate  and  strong  desire  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance! and  called  out  in  a  low  and  respectful  voice,  *Dr.  Topping  !  ' 
The  appeal  was,  however,  incffcctuai.  He  then  repeated  in  a  louder 
tone,  but  still  in  an  under  key,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  any 
one  but  his  friend,  *  Dr.  Topping!  *  The  Doctor  took  no  notice. 
He  then  grew  more  impatient,  and  repeated  *Dr.  Topping,  Dr. 
Topping!  *  two  or  three  times  pretty  loud,  to  see  whether  the  Doctor 
did  not  or  would  not  he.ir  him.  Still  the  Doctor  remained  immov- 
able. The  joke  began  at  length  to  get  round,  and  one  or  two  persons, 
as  he  continued  his  invocations  of  the  Doctor's  name,  joined  with  him 
in  them ;  these  were  reinforced  by  others  calling  out,  *  Dr.  Topping ! 
Dr.  Topping ! '  on  all  sides,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  avoid  per- 
ceiving it,  aod  at  length  the  whole  pic  rose  and  roared,  *  Dr.  Top- 
ping !  *  with  loud  and  repeated  cries,  and  the  Doctor  was  forced  to 
retire  precipitately,  frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  own  name.  There 
is  sometimes  an  inconvenience  in  common  as  welt  as  uncommon  names. 
On  the  night  that  Garrick  took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  an  inveterate 
playgoer  could  not  get  a  seat  in  any  part  of  the  house.  At  length  he 
went  up  into  the  gallery,  but  found  that  equally  fiill  with  the  rest. 
In  this  extremity  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he  called  out  as  loud  as 
he  could,  *  Mr.  Smith,  you  're  wanted.  Your  wife 's  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  you  must  go  home  immediately.'  In  an  instant,  half  a  dozen 
persons  started  up  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  gallery  to  go  out,  and 
the  gentleman  took  possession  of  the  first  place  that  ofTered.  No 
doubt  these  persons  would  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  their  names 
and  their  wives  for  some  time  after. 

The  calling  people  by  their  Christian  oi  B»rn.ifn(>»  h  a  proof  of 
affecuon,  as  well  asof  hatred.  They  are  generally  the  best  good 
fellows  with  whom  their  friends  take  this  sort  of  liberty.  Diminutives 
are  titles  of  endearment.  Dr.  Johnson's  calling  Goldsmith  'Goldy* 
did  eq^ual  honour  to  both.  It  shewed  the  regard  he  bad  for  him. 
This  tamiliarity  may  perhaps  imply  a  certain  want  of  formal  respect ; 
but  formal  respect  is  not  necessary  to,  if  it  is  consistent  with,  cordial 
friendship.  Titles  of  honour  are  the  reverse  of  nicknames, — they 
convey  the  idcam'^spect  as  the  others  do  of  contempt,  and  equally 
mean  little  or  nothing.  Junius's  motto,  Stat  nomtntj  umbrOt  is  a  very 
significant  one,  it  might  be  extended  farther.  A  striking  instance  oi 
the  force  of  names,  standing  by  themselves,  is  in  the  respect  felt 
towards  Michael  Angclo  in  this  country.  We  know  nothing  of  him 
but  his  name.  It  is  an  abstraction  of  fame  and  greatness.  Our  ad- 
miration of  him  supports  itself,  and  our  idea  of  his  superiority  seems 
nelf-erident,  because  it  it  attached  to  his  name  only.     Some  of  our 
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^v  vtiMt  seem  trying  to  puff  their  names  into  reputation  from  an  instioc- 
tiw  knowledge  of  this  principle, — by  talking  incessantly  of  thcmselvrs 
and  doing  nothing.  Ii  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  deny  the  merit  of  the 
works — which  they  do  not  produce.  Those  which  they  hare  pro- 
duced are  very  bad. 


THOUGHTS   ON   TASTE 

Tit  Ednbrnrgh  Magazmt.']  [Ott,  itll. 

Taste  is  nothing  but  sensibility  to  the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of 
excellence  in  the  works  of  art  or  nature.  This  ddtnition  will 
pcrhapi  be  disputed  ;  for  I  am  aware  the  general  practice  is  to  nsake 
It  consist  in  a  disposition  to  find  fault. 

A  French  man  or  woman  will  in  general  conclude  their  account  of 
Voltaire's  denunciation  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  barbarians,  on 
the  score  of  certain  technical  improprieties,  with  assuring  you,  that 
'he  (Voltaire)  had  a  great  deal  of  taste.*  It  is  their  phrase,  Ii avait 
beauamp  du  gouL  To  which  the  proper  answer  is,  that  that  might 
be ;  but  that  he  did  not  shew  it  in  this  case ;  as  the  overlooking  great 
and  countless  beauties,  and  being  taken  up  only  with  petty  or  acci- 
dental blemishes,  shews  as  little  strength  of  underi^-inding  as  it  does 
refinement  or  elevation  of  taste.  The  French  author,  indeed,  allows 
of  Shakespeare,  that  *  he  had  found  a  few  pearls  on  his  enormous 
dunghill.*  But  there  is  neither  truth  nor  proportion  in  thja  sentence, 
for  his  works  are  (to  say  the  least), 

*  Rich  as  the  oozy  bottum  of  the  sea. 
With  sunken  wrack  and  sutnlufui  trt-aMiries,' 

Genius  is  the  power  of  producing  excellence :  taste  is  the  power 
of  perceiving  the  excellence  thus  produced  in  its  several  sorts  atid 
degrees,  with  all  their  force,  refinement,  distinctions,  and  connections. 
In  other  words,  taste  (as  it  relates  to  the  productions  of  art)  is  strictly 
the  power  of  being  properly  affected  by  works  of  genius.  It  is  the 
proportioning  admiration  to  power,  pleasure  to  beauty :  it  is  entire 
■ympthy  with  the  finest  impulses  of^  the  imagination,  not  antipathy, 
not  indifference  to  ihem.  The  eye  of  uste  may  be  said  to  reflect  the 
impressions  of  real  genius,  as  the  even  mirror  reflects  the  objects 
of  nature  in  all  their  clearness  and  lostre,  instead  of  distorting  or 
diminishing  them ; 

*  Or  tike  a  gate  of  uteel. 

Fronting  the  nin,  receives  and  renders  back 

His  figure  and  his  heat/ 
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To  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  nothing  but  defects  Isnd  those 
perhaps  of  the  most  paltryj  obviouB,  and  mechanical  kind) — in  the 
difappointment  and  urnishtng  of  our  faith  in  substantial  excellcacct  in 
the  proofs  of  weakness,  not  of  power,  (and  this  where  tliere  are  end- 
less subjects  to  feed  the  mind  with  wonder  and  increased  delight 
through  years  of  patient  thought  and  fond  remembrance),  is  not  a  sign 
of  uncommon  refmement,  but  of  unaccountable  perversion  of  tuie. 
So,  in  the  case  of  Voluire's  hypercriticisms  on  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare, the  most  common-place  and  prejudiced  admirer  of  these  authors 
knows,  as  well  as  Voltaire  can  tell  him,  that  it  is  a  fault  to  make  a 
sea-port  (we  will  say)  in  Bohemia,  or  to  introduce  artillery  and  gun- 
powder in  the  war  in  Heaven.  This  is  common  to  Voltaire,  and  tlie 
merest  English  reader:  there  is  nothing  in  it  either  way.  But  what 
he  differs  from  us  in,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  greatly  to  his  advantage, 
and  to  our  infmite  shame  and  mortili cation,  is,  that  this  is  all  that  he 
perceives,  or  will  hear  of  in  Mtlton  or  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  either 
knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  nothing  uf  that  prodigal  waste,  or  studied 
accumulation  of  grandeur,  truth,  and  beauty,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  each  of  these  authors.  Now,  I  cannot  think,  that,  to  be  dull  and 
insensible  to  so  great  and  such  various  excellence, — to  have  no  feeling 
in  unison  with  it,  no  latent  suspicion  of  the  treasures  hid  beneath  our 
feet,  and  which  we  trample  u|>on  with  ignorant  scorn,  to  be  cut  off, 
as  by  a  judicial  blindness,  from  that  universe  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion that  shifts  its  wondrous  pageant  before  us,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
throng  and  splendour  of  airy  shapes  that  fancy  weaves  for  our  dazded 
sight,  and  to  strut  and  vapour  over  a  little  pettifogging  blunder  in 
geography  or  chronology,  which  a  school-boy,  or  a  village  pedagogue, 
would  be  ashamed  to  insist  upon,  is  any  proof  of  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion of  taste,  but  the  contrary.  At  this  rate,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  Shakespeare  wrote  his  works  or  not,  or  whether  the  critici 
who  *  damns  him  into  everlasting  redemption  *  for  a  single  slip  of  the 
pen,  ever  read  them ; — he  is  absolved  from  all  knowledge,  taste,  or 
feeling,  of  the  different  excellencies,  and  inimitable  creations  of  the 
poet's  pen — from  any  sympathy  with  the  wanderings  and  the  fate  of 
Imogen,  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  Ophelia,  the  thoughtful  abstrac- 
tion of  Hamlet;  his  soliloquy  on  life  may  never  have  given  him  a 
moment's  pause,  or  touched  his  breast  with  one  solitary  reflection ; — 
the  Witches  in  Macbeth  may  *  lay  their  choppy  fingers  upon  their 
skinny  lips'  without  making  any  alteration  in  his  pulse, — and  Lear's 
heart  may  break  in  vain  for  him ; — he  may  hear  no  strange  noises  in 
Prospero's  island, — and  the  moonlight  that  sleeps  on  beds  of  Howers, 
where  fairies  couch  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  may  never 
once  have  steeped  his  senses  in  repose.     Nor  will  it  avail  Milton  to 
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'liaTe  built  high  toweri  in  Heaven/  nor  to  hare  broughi  down 
heaven  upon  earth,  nor  that  he  has  made  Satan  rear  his  giant  form 
before  us*  *  majestic  though  in  nun/  or  decked  the  bridal-bed  of  Etc 
with  beauty,  or  clothed  her  with  innocence,  '  likest  heaven,'  as  she 
ministered  to  Adam,  and  his  angel  guest.  Our  critic  knows  nothing 
of  all  this,  of  beauty  or  sublimity,  of  thought  or  passion,  breathed  in 
iweet  or  solemn  sounds,  with  all  the  magic  of  verse  *  in  tones  and 
numbers  hit ;  *  he  lays  his  finger  on  the  map,  and  shews  you,  that 
there  is  no  sea-port  for  Shakespeare's  weather-beaten  travcllera  to  land 
at  in  Bohemia,  and  takes  out  a  list  of  mechanical  iDventions,  and 
proves  that  gunpowder  was  not  known  till  long  after  Milton's  battle 
of  the  angels  ;  and  concludes,  that  every  one  who,  after  these  profound 
and  important  discoveries,  finds  anything  to  admire  in  these  two 
writers,  is  a  person  without  taste,  or  any  pretensions  to  it.  Dy  the 
same  rule,  a  thorough-bred  critic  might  prove  that  Homer  was  no 
poet,  and  the  Odyssey  a  vulgar  performance,  because  Ulyssee  makes 
a  pun  on  the  name  of  Noman.  Or  some  other  disciple  of  the  same 
literal  school  might  easily  set  aside  the  whole  merit  of  Racine's 
Atbaluf  or  Molicre's  Ecoh  dts  Femmet,  and  pronounce  these  chef- 
d'auvret  of  art  barbarous  and  Gothic,  because  the  characters  in  the 
first  address  one  another  (absurdly  enough)  as  Monsieur  and  Madame^ 
and  because  the  latter  is  written  in  rhyme,  contrary  to  all  classical 
precedent.  These  little  false  measures  of  criticism  may  be  misapplied 
and  retorted  without  end,  and  require  to  be  eked  out  by  national 
antipathy  or  political  prejudice  to  give  them  currency  and  weight. 
Thus  it  was  in  war-time  that  the  author  of  the  *  Friend  *  ventured  to 
lump  all  the  French  tragedies  together  as  a  smart  collection  of 
epigrams,  and  that  the  author  of  the  *  Excursion,  a  poem,  being 
portion  *  of  a  larger  po«m,  to  be  named  the  Recluse,'  made  bold  to  call 
Voltaire  a  dull  prose-writer — with  impunity.  Such  pitiful  quackery 
is  a  cheap  way  of  setting  up  for  exclusive  taste  and  wisdom,  by  pre- 
tending to  despise  what  is  most  generally  admired,  as  if  nothing  could 
come  up  to  or  satisfy  that  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  of  which  the 

'  Why  ii  the  woril  fxirtisn  here  uicd,  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  Scripture  ? 
'ThoK  itrains  that  once  ilid  iwcct  in  Zion  glide, 
He  walei  a  ftartioM  with  juillciou*  care.' 

Corrar'i  Saturday  A^Ar. 
Now,  Mr.  Worrfiworlh's  poems,  though  not  profane,  yet  neither  are  they  tacre«l, 
to  deierve  thii  «Dlcmn  itylci  thou|;h  tome  of  hit  admircrt  have  gone  k>  far  «i  to 
compare  them  for  primitive,  patrinrchal  •implicity,  to  the  hiitorical  porta  of  the 
Bible.  Much  hai  hecn  lai')  of  the  merit*  aorl  defect*  of  tliii  large  poem,  which  i* 
*  portion  of  a  larijer  ;* — perhapi  Horace'*  rule  hat  been  a  liouble  bar  to  itt  luccet* 
— /VoK  unt  rit  fivUkra  foemaia  tiu,  dulda  tuKte.  The  feAturei  of  thll  author's 
miiic  want  aweetoess  of  exprcuion  ai  well  aa  re^larity  of  outline. 
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person  bcari  about  the  select  pattern  in  his  own  mind.     '  Not  to 
admire  any  thing '  is  as  bad  a  te«t  of  wisdom  as  it  is  a  rule  Tor  happi- 
ness.    We  sometimes  meet  with  individuals  who  have  formed  their 
whole  character  on  this  maxim*  and  who  ridiculously  affect  a  decided 
and  dogmatical  tone  of  superiority  over  otherst  from  an  uncommon 
degree  both  of  natural  and  artiBcial  stupidity.     They  arc  blind   to 
painting — deaf  to  music — indifferent  to  poetry  ;  and  they  triumph  in 
'  the  catalogue  of  their  defects  as  the  fault  of  these  arts,  because  they 
have  not  sense  enough  to  perceive  their  own  want  of  perception.     To 
treat  any  art  or  science  with  contempt,  is  only  to  prove  your  own 
incapacity  and  want  of  taste  for  it :  to  say  that  what  has  been  done 
•  best    in   any  kind   is  good  for  nothing,  is   to  say  that  the  utmost 
'  exertion  of  human  ability  is  not  equal  to  the  lowest,  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  lowest  are  worth  something,  except  by  comparison  with 
what  is  better.     When  we  hear  persons  exclaiming  that  the  pictures 
at  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  or  Mr.  Angerstein's,  or  those  at  the 
British  Gallery,  are  a  heap  of  trash,  we  might  tell  them  that  they 
betray  in  this  a  want  not  of  usee  only,  but  of  common  sense,  for  that 
these  collections  contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  greatest 
,  masters,  and  that  thai  must  be  excellent  in  the  productions  of  human 
art,  beyond  which  human  genius,  in  any  age  or  country,  has  not  been 
able  to  go.     Ask  these  very  fastidious  critics  what  it  is  that  they  do 
like,  and  you  will  soon  find,  from  tracing  out  the  objects  of  their 
I  Becret  admiration,  that  their  pretended  disdain  of  tirst-rate  excellence 
I  ts  owing  either  to  ignorance  of  the  last  reBncnients  of  works  of  genius, 
^or  envy  at  the  general  admiration  which  they  have  called  forth.     I 
I  have  known  a  furious  Phillippic  against  the  faults  of  shining  talents 
and  established  reputation  subside  into  complacent  approbation  of  dull 
I  mediocrity,  that  neither  t.isked  the  kindred  sensibility  of  its  admirer 
beyond  its  natural  inertness,  nor  touched  his  self-lore  withaconscious- 
I  ness  of  inferiority ;  and  that,  by  never  attempting  original  beauties, 
and  never  failing,  gave  no  opportunity  to  intellectual  ingratitude  to  be 
plausibly  revenged  for  the  pleasure  or  instruction  it  had  reluctantly 
received.     So  there  are  judges  who  cannot  abide  Mr.  Kean,  and 
think  Mr.  Young  an  incomparable  actor,  for   no  other  reason  than 
because   he  never  shocks   them   with   an   idea  which  they  had  not 
I  before.      The  only   excuse  for   tlie  over-delicacy    and   flu^ierciiious 
indifference  here  described,  is  when  it  arises  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  intense  admiration  of,  other  and  higher  degrees  of 
perfection  and  genius.     A  person  whose  mind  has  been  worked  up  to 
)  a  lofty  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  tliis  way,  cannot  perhaps  condescend  to 
notice,  or  be  much  delighted  with  inferior  beauties ;  but  tben  neither 
will  he  dwell  upon,  and  be  preposterously  olfendcd  with,  slight  faults. 
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So  that  the  ulumatc  and  only  conclusive  proof  of  taste  is  eveD  heftf 
not  indifference,  but  entjiiisiasm  ;  and  before  a  critic  can  gite  himself 
airs  of  superiority  for  what  be  despises,  be  must  first  lay  himself 
open  to  reprisals,  by  telling  us  what  he  admires.  There  we  may 
fairly  join  issue  with  him.  Without  this  indijtpensabie  condition  of 
all  true  taste,  absolute  stupidity  must  be  more  than  on  a  par  with 
the  most  exquisite  refinement ;  and  the  most  formidable  drawcansir 
of  all  would  be  the  most  impenetrable  blockhead.  Thus,  if  we  know 
that  Voltaire's  contempt  of  Shakespeare  arose  from  his  idolatry  of 
Racine,  this  may  excuse  him  in  a  national  point  of  view  ;  but  he  has 
no  longer  any  advantage  over  us ;  and  we  must  console  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can  for  Mr.  Wordsworth's  not  allowing  us  to  laugh  at  the 
wit  of  Voltaire,  by  laughing  now  and  then  at  the  only  author  whom 
he  is  known  to  understand  and  admire  I  ' 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tki  EJimAurgk  Magmtime.  ]  [/m^,  t  S  i  9, 

Instead  of  making  a  disposition  to  find  fault  a  proof  of  taste,  I  wonid 
reverse  the  rule,  and  estimate  every  one's  pretensions  to  taste  by  the 
degree  of  their  sensibility  to  the  highest  and  most  various  excellence. 
An  indifference  to  Ices  degrees  of  excellence  is  only  excusable  as  it 
arises  from  a  knowledge  and  admirniion  of  higher  ones;  and  a  readi- 
ness in  the  detection  of  faults  should  pass  for  refinement  only  as  it  is 
owing  to  a  quick  sense  and  impatient  love  of  beauties.  In  a  word, 
fine  taste  consists  in  sympathy,  not  in  antipathy  ;  and  the  rejection  of 
what  is  bad  is  only  to  be  accounted  a  virtue  when  it  [mplies  a  prefer- 
ence of  and  attachment  to  what  is  better. 

There  is  a  certain  point,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  at  which  the  human  faculties  can  arrive  in  the 
conception  and  execution  of  certain  things :  to  be  able  to  reach  this 
point  in  reality  is  the  greatest  proof  of  genius  and  power ;  and  t 
imagine  that  the  greatest  proof  of  taste  is  given  in  being  able  to 
appreciate  it  when  done.  For  insunce,  I  have  heard  (and  I  can 
believe)  that  Madame  CaMlani's  manner  of  singing  'Hope  told  a 
flattering  tale,'  was  the  perfection  of  singing;  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  it  would  have  been  the  perfection  of  taste  to  have  thought  nothing 
at  all  of  it.    There  was,  I  understand,  a  sort  of  fluttering  of  the  vcnce 

*  A  French  teacher,  in  reading  Titut  and  Bereni«  with  an  Engliih  papil,  nted 
to  rxdiirn,  m  rapturci,  at  the  bcit  {MUagei,  *  What  hive  you  in  Shakefpcare  equal 
to  thffl?*  Thiiinowoi  that  he  had  a  tatte  for  Racine,  and  a  power  of  appreciaiing 
hii  bcsut'ei,  though  he  might  want  an  equal  tafte  for  Shakespeare. 
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aod  a  brcathlcjtc  palpitation  of  the  heart,  (like  the  rufHiag  of  the 
fcathcre  of  the  robio-redbrcasi),  wliich  completely  gave  back  all  ibe 
uneasy  and  tlirilling  voluptuouiiness  of  the  teotinicnt;  and  I  cootend 
that  the  person  on  whom  not  a  particle  of  this  expression  was  lost, 
(or  would  hare  been  lost,  if  it  had  even  been  finer),  into  whom  the 
tones  of  sweetneu  or  teoderness  sink  deeper  and  deeper  as  they 
approach  the  farthest  verge  of  ccBtacy  or  agony,  he  who  has  an  car 
attuned  to  the  trembling  harmony,  and  a  heart  •pierccable'  by 
pleaNure's  finest  point,  is  the  best  Judge  of  music, — not  he  who^ 
remains  insensible  to  the  matter  himself,  or,  if  you  point  it  out  to 
him,  asks,  *  What  of  it  ? '  I  fancied  that  I  had  a  triumph  some  time 
ago,  over  a  critic  and  connoisseur  of  music,  who  thought  little  of  the 
minuet  in  Don  Giovanni  i  but  the  same  person  redeemed  his  pre* 
tensions  to  musical  taste  in  my  opinion  by  saying  of  some  passage  in  ^ 
Mozart,  'This  is  a  soliloquy  equal  to  any  in  Hamlet.'  In  hearing 
the  accompaniment  in  the  Messiah  of  angels'  voices  to  the  shepherds 
keeping  watch  at  night,  who  has  the  most  taste  and  delicacy,  he  who 
listens  in  silent  rapture  to  the  silver  sounds,  as  they  rise  in  sweetness 
and  soften  into  distance,  drawing  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
making  it  partaker  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  or  he  who  remains 
deaf  to  the  summons,  and  renuirks  that  it  is  an  allegorical  conceit? 
Which  would  Handel  have  been  most  pleased  with,  the  man  who 
was  seen  standing  at  the  performance  of  the  Coronation  anthem  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  hitt  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  mingling  'the 
drops  which  sacred  joy  had  engendered '  with  that  ocean  of  circling 
sound,  or  with  him  who  sat  with  frigid,  critical  aspect,  his  heart 
untouched  and  his  looks  unaltered  as  the  marble  statue  on  the  wall  i  ^ 
Again,  if  any  one,  in  looking  at  Rembrandt's  picture  of  Jacob'* 
Dream,  should  not  be  struck  with  the  solemn  awe  that  surrounds  it, 
and  with  the  dazzling  flights  of  angels*  wings  like  steps  of  golden 
tight,  emanations  of  flame  or  spirit  hovering  between  earth  and  sky, 
and  should  observe  very  wisely  that  Jacob  was  thrown  in  one  corner 
of  the  picture  like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  without  power,  form,  or 
motion,  and  should  think  this  a  defect,  I  should  say  that  such  a  critic 
might  possess  great  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  pan  of  painting,  but 

^  It  b  a  fanhion  among  the  icientific  nr  pcilantic  part  of  the  mmical  world  to 
•leery  MiM  Stephens*!  lingin^  ai  (ccblc  idiI  iniipid,  Tbii  it  ii  to  take  thingi  by 
their  cootrario.  Her  excellence  does  not  lie  to  force  or  contrait,  but  in  iweetacH 
ami  limplicity.  To  give  only  one  inttance.  Any  penoa  who  doe»  not  feel  the 
bcjQty  ot'  her  •inging  the  lines  in  Artsxerxet,*  What  wai  my  pride  ii  now  my 
■hamc,'  Jkc.f  in  which  the  oolei  seem  to  fall  fram  her  lipi  Like  lanjpiid  dropi  from 
the  bending  tlower,  and  iier  voice  Auttcn  and  diet  away  with  the  expiring  con  Diet 
of  p3Mion  in  her  bosom,  may  cootoLe  himvelf  with  the  ponciiion  of  other  faculttei, 
bot  iisurediy  he  hai  no  ear  ?or  muiic. 
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Dot  as  atom  of  feeling  or  iroaginadoo.^     Or  who  tt  it  that,  in  looking 
at  the  productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian,  ii  the  person  of  true  tute 7 
He  who  finds  what  there  is,  or  be  who  finds  what  there  is  not  rn 
each  ?     Not  he  who  picks  a  petty  vulgar  quarrel  with  the  colouring 
of  Raphael  or  the  drawing  of  Titian  is  the  true  critic  and  jodiciou* 
apecutor,  but  he  who  broods  over  the  expression  of  the  one  till  it 
takes  possession  of  his  soul,  and  who  dwclle  on  the  tones  and  hues  of 
the  other  till  his  eye  is  saturated  with  truth  and  beauty,  for  by  this 
means  he  moulds  his  mind  to  the  study  and  reception  of  what  is  most 
perfect  in  form  and  colour,  instead  of  letting  it  remain  empty,  *  swept 
and   garnished,*  or  rather  a  dull    blank,  with  'knowledge  at  each 
entrance  quite  shut  out/     He  who  cavils  at  the  want  of  drawing  in 
Titian  is  not  the  most  sensible  to  it  in  Raphael ;  instead  of  thai,  he 
only  insists  on  his  want  of  colouring.    He  who  is  offended  at  Raphael's 
hardness  and  monotony  is  not  delighted  with  the  soft,  rich  pencilling 
of  Titian  ;   he  only  takes  care  to  iind  fault  with  him  for  wanting  that 
which,  if  he  possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree,  he  would  not  admire 
or  understand.     And  this  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.     First,  such  a 
critic  has  been  told  what  to  do,  and  follows  his  instructions.    Secondly, 
to  perceifc  the  height  of  any  excellence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
most  exquisite  sense  of  that  kind  of  excellence  through  all  its  grada- 
tions :  to  perceive  the  want  of  any  excellence,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  have  a  negative  or  abstract  notion  of  the  thing,  or  perhaps  only  of 
the  name.     Or,  in  other  words,  any  the  most  crude  and  mechanical 
idea  of  a  given  quality  is  a  measure  of  positive  deficiency,  whereas 
none  but  the  most  refined  idea  of  the  same  quality  can  be  a  standard 
of  superlative   merit.      To  distinguish   the   finest   characteristics   of 
Titian  or   Raphael,  to  go  along  with   them   in  their  imitation  of 
Nature,  is  to  be  so  far  like  them :  to  be  occupied  only  with  that  in 
which  they  fell  short  of  others,  instead  of  that  in  which  they  soared 
above  them,  shows  a  vulgar,  narrow  capacity,  inscnBible  to  any  thing- 
beyond  mediocrity,  and  an  ambition  still  more  grovelling.     To  be 
dazzled   by  admiration  of  the  greatest  excellence,  and  of  the  highest 
works  of  genius,  is  natural  to  the  best  capacities,  and  the  best  natures  ; 
envy  and  dulncBS  are  most  apt  to  detect  minute  blemishes  and  unavoid- 
able inequalities,  as  we  see  the  spots  tn  the  sun  by  having  its  raya 

^  There  i*  1  very  itriking  and  ipirileil  picture  of  thi«  lubjccl  by  an  iatenious 
livio];  artiit  (Mr.  Alston),  in  the  pretcot  rihibilioa  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
academic  ikill  in  it  u  aiimirable,  aod  roaoy  of  the  formR  arc  truly  elegant  nnd 
beauiiful }  but  I  may  be  peniiittcd  to  add,  that  the  iccne  (at  he  reprcMnu  it)  too 
much  reacmblea  the  courtly  defi{ni  of  VJtruvlui  or  Palladio,  rather  iban  "a  temple 
not  tna<le  with  handi,  eternal  io  the  heavens ' ;  and  that  the  an^cli  weni  rather 
preparing  to  dance  a  minuet  or  jcrand  ballet  on  the  marble  pavement  which  they 
treaij^lthin  devcending  tbc  air  Jn  a  dream  of  love,  of  hope,  and  gratitude. 
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blunted  by  mist  or  Bmoke.  h  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  mere 
extravagance  and  enthuftiasm  are  proofs  of  taste  i  And  I  answer,  no, 
where  they  are  without  reason  and  knowledge.  Mere  sensibility  is 
Act  true  taste,  but  sensibility  to  real  excellence  is.  To  admire  and 
I  be  wrapt  up  in  what  is  trifling  or  absurd,  is  a  proof  of  nothing  but 
I  ignorance  or  affectation :  on  the  contrary,  he  who  admires  most  what 
is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  (let  his  raptures  or  his  cagerrte&s  to 
express  them  be  what  they  may),  shows  himself  neither  extravagant 
nor  '  unwise.'  When  Mr.  Wordsworth  once  said  that  he  could  read 
the  description  of  Satan  in  Milton, 

*  Nor  seem'd 
Less  than  archingel  ruin'd,  and  the  exceu 
Of  glory  obscur'd,* 

till  he  felt  a  certain  faintness  come  over  his  mind  from  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  I  saw  no  extravagance  in  this,  but  the  utmost 
truth  of  feeling.  When  the  same  author,  or  his  friend  Mr,  Southey, 
says,  that  the  lixcursion  is  better  worth  preserving  than  the  Paradise 
Lost,  this  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  a  great  piece  of  impertinence,  or  an 
unwarrantable  tttretch  of  friendship.  Nor  do  I  think  the  preference 
given  by  certain  celebrated  reviewers,  of  Mr.  Rogers's  Human  Life 

[over  Mr.  Word6worth*B  Lyrical  Ballads,  founded  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  poetical  justice ;  for  something  is,  after  all,  better  than  nothing. 
To  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  these  desultory  observations.  The 
highest  taste  is  shown  in  habitual  sensibility  to  the  greatest  beauties  ; 
the  most  general  taste  is  shown  in  a  perception  of  the  greatest  variety 
of  excellence.     Many  people  admire  Milren,  and   as  many  admire 

I  Pope,  while  there  arc  but  few  who  have  any  relish  for  both.  Almost 
all  the  disputes  on  this  subject  arise,  not  so  much  from  false,  as  from 
confined  taste.  We  suppose  that  only  one  thing  can  have  merit ; 
and  that,  if  we  allow  it  to  any  thing  else,  we  deprive  the  favourite 
object  of  our  critical  faith  of  the  honours  due  to  it.  We  are  generally 
right  in  what  we  approve  ourselves ;  for  liking  proceeds  from  a  certain 
conformity  of  objects  to  the  taste ;  as  we  arc  generally  wrong  in  con- 
demning what  others  admire  ;  for  our  dislike  mostly  proceeds  from  our 
want  of  taste  for  what  pleases  them.  Our  being  totally  senseless  to 
what  excites  extreme  delight  in  those  who  have  as  good  a  right  to 
judge  as  we  have,  in  all  human  probability  implies  a  defect  of  faculty 
in  us,  rather  than  a  limitation  in  the  resources  of  nature  or  art.  Those 
who  are  pleased  with  the  fewest  things,  know  the  least ;  as  those  who 
are  pleased  with  every  thing,  know  nothing.  Shakespeare  makes 
Mrs.  Quickly  lay  of  FalsufT,  by  a  pleasant  blunder,  that  *  Carnation 
Vi^s  a  colour  he  could  never  abide.'    So  there  arc  persons  who  cannot 
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like  Claude,  because  he  is  not  Salvator  Rota;  some  who  cannot 
eodurc  Rembrandt,  and  others  who  would  oot  cross  the  fttreet  to  sec 
.1  Vandyke;  one  reader  does  not  like  the  neatness  of  Junius*  and 
another  objects  to  the  extravagance  of  Burke ;  and  they  are  all  Hght* 
if  they  expect  to  find  in  others  what  is  only  to  be  found  in  their 
favourite  author  or  artist,  but  equally  wrong  if  they  mean  to  say,  that 
each  of  those  titey  would  condemn  by  a  narrow  and  arbitrary  standard 
of  taste,  has  not  a  peculiar  and  transcendent  merit  of  his  own.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  ^ou  like  a  certain  excellence,  (it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  do  not),  but  whether  another  possessed  it  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  If  he  did  not,  who  is  there  that  possessed  it  in  a 
greater — that  ranks  above  him  in  that  particular?  Those  who  are 
accounted  the  best,  are  the  best  in  their  line.  When  we  say  that 
Rembrandt  was  a  master  of  chiarthjcuro,  for  instance,  we  do  not  say 
that  he  joined  to  this  the  symmetry  of  the  Greek  statues,  but  we 
mean  that  we  must  go  to  him  for  the  perfection  of  cltaro^curo-,  and 
that  a  Greek  statue  has  not  chiaro-jcuro^  If  any  one  objects  to 
.lunius's  Letters,  that  they  are  a  tissue  of  epigrams,  we  answer.  Be  it 
so ;  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we  admire  ihcni.  Again,  should 
any  one  find  fault  with  Mr.  Burke's  wntingi  as  a  collection  of 
rhapsodies,  the  proper  answer  always  would  be.  Who  is  there  that 
ha6  written  finer  rhapsodies?  I  know  an  admirer  of  Don  Quixote 
who  can  sec  no  merit  in  Gil  Bias,  and  an  admirer  of  Gil  Bias  who 
could  never  get  through  Don  Quixote.  I  myself  have  great  pleasure 
in  reading  both  these  works,  and  in  that  respect  think  I  hare  an 
advantage  over  both  these  critics.  It  always  struck  me  as  a  singular 
proof  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  liberal  thinking,  in  an  old  friend, 
who  had  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and  Burke's  ReBections  on  the 
French  Revolution,  bound  up  in  one  volume,  and  who  said,  that, 
both  together,  they  made  a  very  good  book.  To  agree  with  the 
greatest  number  of  good  judges,  is  to  be  in  the  right;  and  good 
judges  are  persons  of  natural  sensibility  and  acquired  knowledge. ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  there  are  critics  whose  praiae 
is  a  libel,  and  whose  recommendation  of  any  work  is  enough  to 
condemn  it.  Men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  originality  arc  not 
always  persons  of  the  most  liberal  and  unprejudiced  taste;  they  have 
a  strong  bias  to  certain  qualities  themselves,  .ire  for  reducing  others 
to  their  own  standard,  and  lie  less  open  to  the  general  impressions  of 
things.     This  exclusive  preference  of  their  own  peculiar  cxcellenciet 

*  I  apprehend  that  natural  ia  of  more  imporUocc  than  acquired  icoiitiUity. 
Thai,  any  one,  withnut  having  bern  at  an  opera,  may  judge  of  opera  daacinjf,  only 
from  haviii|>  aeen  (with  judiciooi  eyea)  a  itag  boun<l  acroH  a  lawn,  or  a  tree  wave 
iti  branchcB  in  the  air.     In  all,  the  general  priaciplct  of  motion  ire  the  itme. 
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to  those  of  otheri*  in  writers  whose  merits  have  not  been  BufHcicDtJy 
understood  or  acknowledged  by  their  contemporaries,  chiefly  because 
thejf  were  not  common-place,  may  sometimes  be  seen  mounting  up  to 
a  degree  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  little  short  of  insanity.  There 
are  some  criiics  1  have  known  who  never  allow  an  author  any  merit 
tiJI  all  the  world  *cry  out  upon  him,*  and  others  who  never  allow 
another  any  merit  that  any  one  can  discover  but  themselves.  So 
there  are  connoisseurs  who  spend  their  lives  and  wa«te  their  breath  in 
extolling  sublime  passages  in  obscure  writers,  and  lovers  who  choose 
their  mistresses  for  their  ugly  faces.  This  is  not  taste,  but  affecta- 
tion. What  is  popular  ts  not  necessarily  vulgar ;  and  that  which 
we  try  to  rescue  from  fatal  obscurity,  had  in  general  much  better 
remain  in  it. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Taste  relates  to  that  which,  either  in  the  object!  of  nature,  or 
the  imitation  of  them  or  the  Fine  Arts  in  general  is  calculated 
to  give  pleasure.  Now,  to  know  what  is  calculated  to  give  pleasure, 
the  way  is  to  enquire  what  does  give  pleasure  :  so  that  taste  is,  after 
all,  much  more  a  matter  of  fact  and  less  of  theory  than  might  be 
imagined.  We  may  hence  determine  another  point,  viz. — whethef 
there  is  any  universal  or  exclusive  standard  of  laste,  since  this  is  to 
inquire,  in  other  words,  whether  jhere  is  any  one  thing  that  pleases 
all  the  world  alike,  or  whether  there  is  only  one  thing  that  pleases 
anybody,  both  which  questions  carry  their  own  answers  with  them. 
Still  it  docs  not  follow,  because  there  is  no  dogmatic  or  bigoted 
standard  of  taste,  like  a  formula  of  faith,  which  whoever  does  not 
believe  without  doubt  he  shall  be  damned  everlastingly,  that  there  ti 
no  standard  of  taste  whatever,  that  is  to  say,  that  certain  things  are 
not  more  apt  to  please  than  others,  that  some  do  not  please  more 
generally,  that  there  are  not  others  that  give  most  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  one  nation  is  most  susceptible  of 
a  particular  kind  of  beauty,  and  another  of  another,  according  to  their 
characters,  Sec.  It  would  be  a  difficult  attempt  to  force  all  these 
into  one  general  rule  or  system,  and  yet  equally  bo  to  deny  that  they 
are  absolutely  capricious,  and  without  any  foundation  or  principle 
whatever.  There  are,  doubtless,  books  for  children  that  we  discard 
as  we  grow  up ;  yet,  what  are  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  even 
readers,  but  grown  children?  If  put  to  the  vote  of  all  the  milliners' 
girls  in  London,  0/J  Mortattty^  or  even  Heart  of  ASidlolhian^  would 
not  carry  tlie  day  (or,  at  least,  not  very  triumph.intly)  over  a  common 
Minerva-press  novel ;    and  I  will  hazard   another  opinion,  that  no 
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woman  ever  liked  Burke.  Mr.  Pratt,  oa  the  contrary,  aaid  that  he 
bad  to  'boast  of  many  learned  and  beautiful  suffrages.'  '  It  ib  not, 
then,  solely  from  the  greatest  number  of  voices,  but  from  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  number  of  well-informed  minds,  that  wc  can  establish, 
if  not  an  absolute  standard,  at  least  a  comparative  scale,  of  taste. 
Certainly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
persons  of  strong  natural  sensibility  or  love  for  any  art,  and  who  have 
paid  the  closest  attention  to  it,  who  agree  in  their  admiration  of  any 
work  of  art,  the  higher  do  its  pretensions  rise  to  classical  taste  and 
intrinsic  beauty.  In  this  way,  as  the  opinion  of  a  thousand  good 
judges  may  outweigh  that  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  there 
may  be  one  individual  among  them  whose  opinion  may  outweigh  that 
of  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  that  is,  one  of  a  still 
stronger  and  more  refined  perception  of  beauty  than  all  the  rest,  and 
to  whose  opinion  that  of  the  others  and  of  the  world  at  large  would 
approximate  and  be  conformed,  as  their  taste  or  perception  of  what 
was  pleasing  became  stronger  and  more  confirmed  by  exercise  and 
proper  objects  to  call  it  forth.  Thus,  if  we  were  still  to  insist  on  an 
universal  standard  of  taste,  it  must  be  that,  not  which  Jotit  but  which 
'would  please  universally,  supposing  ail  men  to  have  paid  an  equal 
attention  to  any  subject  and  to  have  an  equal  rcUsh  for  it,  which  can 
only  be  guessed  at  by  the  imperfect  and  yet  more  than  casual  agree- 
ment among  those  who  have  done  so  from  choice  and  feeling.  Taste 
is  nothing  but  an  enlarged  capacity  for  receiving  pleasure  from  works 
of  imagination,  &c.  It  is  time,  however,  to  apply  this  rule.  There 
is,  for  insunce,  a  much  greater  number  of  habitual  readers  and  play- 
goers in  France,  who  are  devoted  admirers  of  Racine  or  Moli^rc 
than  there  are  in  England  of  Shnkspeare :  docs  Shakspeare's  fame 
rest,  then,  on  a  less  broad  and  solid  foundation  than  that  of  cither  of 
the  others?  I  think  not,  supposing  that  the  class  of  judges  to  whom 
Shakspeare's  excellences  appeal  are  a  higher,  more  independent,  and 
more  original  court  of  criticism,  and  that  their  suffrages  arc  quite  a» 
unanimous  (though  not  so  numerous)  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
A  simile  or  a  sentiment  is  not  the  worse  in  common  opinion  for 
being  somewhat  superficial  and  hackneyed,  but  it  is  the  worse  in 
poetry.  The  perfection  of  commonplace  is  that  which  would  unite 
the  greatest  number  of  suffrages,  if  there  were  not  a  tribunal  above 
commonplace.  For  instance,  in  Shakspeare'a  description  of  tiowers, 
primroses  are  mentioned — 

<  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  t ' 

*  In  aosvrer  to  a  criticism  by  Mr.  Godwb  oa  his  poero  called  ^fmfiatkf. 
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Now,  T  do  not  know  that  this  expression  ia  translatable  into  French, 
or  intelligible  to  the  common  reader  ot  cither  nation,  but  raise  the 
•cale  of  fancy,  passion,  and  observation  of  nature  to  a  certain  point, 
and  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  tlicrc  will  be  no  scruple  entertained 
whether  this  single  metaphor  does  not  contain  more  poetry  of  the 
kind  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  Racine.  As  no  Frenchman  could 
write  it,  so  I  belicTe  no  Frenchman  could  understand  it.  We  cannot 
take  this  insensibility  on  their  part  as  a  mark  of  our  superiority, 
for  we  hare  plenty  of  persons  among  ourmrlres  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, but  not  the  wisest  or  most  refined,  and  to  these  the  appeal  is 
fair  from  the  many — *and  6t  audience  find,  though  few.*  So  I 
think  it  requires  a  higher  degree  of  taste  to  judge  of  Titian*a  portraits 
than  Raphael's  scripture  pieces :  not  that  I  think  more  highly  of  the 
former  than  the  latter,  but  the  world  and  connoisseurs  in  general 
think  there  is  no  cotnparison  (trom  the  dignity  of  the  subject], 
whereas  I  think  it  difficult  to  decide  which  are  the  finest.  Here 
again  we  have  a  commonplace,  a  preconception,  the  moulds  of  the 
judgment  preoccupied  by  certain  assumptions  of  degrees  and  classes 
of  excellence,  instead  of  judging  from  the  true  and  genuine  impressions 
of  things.  Men  of  genius,  or  those  who  can  produce  excellence 
would  be  the  best  judges  of  it — poets  of  poetry,  painters  of  painting, 
&c. — but  that  persons  of  original  and  strong  powers  of  mind  are  too 
much  disposed  to  refer  ercrything  to  their  own  peculiar  bias,  and  are 
comj^racively  indifferent  to  merely  passire  impressions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  oppose  taste  to  genius,  for  genius  in  works 
of  art  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  producing  what  is  beautiful  (which, 
however,  implies  the  intimate  sense  of  it),  though  this  is  something 
very  different  from  mere  negative  or  formal  beauties,  which  have  as 
little  to  do  with  taste  as  genius. 

I  have,  in  a  former  essay,  ascertained  one  principle  of  taste  or 
excellence  in  the  arts  of  imitation,  where  it  was  shown  that  objects 
of  sense  are  not  as  it  were  simple  and  self-evident  propositions,  but 
admit  of  endless  analysis  and  the  most  subtle  investigation.  We  do 
not  see  nature  with  our  eyes,  but  with  our  understandings  and  our 
hearts.  To  suppose  that  we  see  the  whole  of  any  object,  merely  by 
looking  at  it,  is  a  vulgar  error :  wc  fancy  that  we  do,  because  we 
are,  of  course,  conscious  of  no  more  than  we  see  in  it,  but  this  circle 
of  our  knowledge  enlarges  with  further  acquaintance  and  studvi  snd 
we  then  perceive  that  whar  we  perhaps  barely  distinguished  in  the 
gross,  or  regarded  as  a  dull  blank,  is  full  of  beauty,  meaning,  and 
curious  details.  He  sees  most  of  nature  who  understands  its  language 
best,  or  connects  one  thing  with  the  greatest  number  of  other  things. 
Expression  is  the  key  to   the  human  countcnaQce,  and  unfolds  a 
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^oaiand  imperceptible  diotinctione.  How,  then,  should  every  one 
be  a  judge  of  pictures,  when  so  few  are  of  faces  ?  A  merely  ignorant 
spectator,  walking  through  a  gallcrry  of  pictures,  no  more  distinguishet 
the  Jinesi  than  your  dog  would,  if  he  was  lo  accompany  you.  Do 
DOC  even  the  most  experienced  dispute  on  the  preference,  and  shall 
the  moat  ignorant  decide  ?  A  vulgar  connoisseur  would  even  prefer 
a  Denner  to  a  Titian,  because  there  in  more  of  merely  curious  and 
speciflc  detail.  Wc  may  hence  account  for  another  circumstance^ 
why  things  please  in  the  imitation  which  do  not  in  reality.  If  we 
saw  the  whole  of  anything,  or  if  the  object  in  nature  were  merely 
one  thing,  this  could  not  be  the  case.  But  the  lact  is,  that  in  the 
imitation,  or  in  the  scientific^  study  of  any  object,  we  come  to  an 
analysis  of  the  details  or  sorae  other  abstract  view  of  the  subject 
which  we  had  overlooked  in  a  cursory  examination,  and  these  may 
be  be.iutiful  or  curious,  though  the  object  in  the  grosa  is  disgusting* 
or  connected  with  disagreeable  or  uninteresting  associations.  Thus, 
in  a  picture  of  jtiU  fij'e^  as  a  shell  or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  the  stains 
or  the  gradationt  of  colour  may  be  delicate,  and  subjects  for  a  new 
and  careful  imitation,  though  the  tout  ensemble  has  not,  like  a  living 
face,  the  highest  beauty  of  intclligrnce  3n4  expression.  Here  lie 
and  here  return  the  true  efTccis  and  triumphs  of  art.  It  is  not  in 
making  the  eye  a  microscope,  but  in  making  it  the  interpreter  and 
organ  of  all  that  can  touch  the  soul  and  the  affections,  that  the 
perfection  of  fine  art  is  shown.  Taste,  then,  does  not  place  in  the 
nrst  rank  of  merit  what  merely  proves  difficulty  or  gratifies  curiosity, 
unless  it  is  combined  with  excellence  and  sentiment,  or  the  pleasures  of 
imagination  and  tlie  moral  sense.  In  this  case  the  pleasure  is  more 
than  doubled,  where  not  only  the  imitation  but  the  thing  imitated,  is  fine 
in  itself.     Hence  the  preference  given  lo  Italian  over  Dutch  pictures. 

In  respect  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  I  would  further  observe  that 
I  think  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  wrong  in  making  the  grandeur  of 
the  design  depend  on  the  omission  of  the  details,  or  the  want  of 
finishing.  This  eeems  also  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there 
cannot  be  two  views  of  nature,  but  that  the  details  are  opposed  to  and 
inconsistent  with  an  attention  to  general  effect.  Now  this  is  evidently 
false,  since  the  two  things  arc  undoubtedly  combined  by  nature.  For 
instance,  the  grandeur  of  design  or  character  in  the  arch  of  an  eye- 
brow is  not  injured  or  destroyed  in  reality  by  the  hair-lines  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Nor  is  the  general  form  or  outline  of  the  eyebrow 
altered  in  the  imiution,  whether  you  make  it  one  rude  mass  or 
descend  into  the  minutix  of  the  parts,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  produce  the  arched  form  and  give  the  particular  expres- 
sion.    So  the  genera!  form  of  a  nose,   say  an  ac^uiline  one,  is  not 
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B^ecled,  whether  I  paint  a  wart  which  may  happen  to  be  on  it  or 

not,  and  lo  of  the  outline  and  jiroportioni  of  the  whole  face.     Thai 

>iB,  general  effect  is  conbtetent  with  individual  details,  and  though  these 

Lare  not  oecessary  to  it,  yet  they  often  assist  it,  and  always  con£nn 

rChe  sense  of  Tcrisimilitudc.     The  most  (ioished  paintings,  it  is  inie» 

tare  not  the  grandest  in  etfcct ;  but  neither  is  it  true  that  the  greatest 

f.claubs  are  the  most  sublime  in  character  and  composiHon.     The  beat 

I  painters  have  combined  an  eye  to  the  whole  with  careful  ftnishingi 

and  ai  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things,  so  the  rule  here  seems  to  be 

,  not  to  go  on  ad  infinitum  with  the  details,  but  to  stop  when  the  time 

and  labour  necessary  seem,  in  the  jodgmcDt  of  the  artist,  to  exceed 

['the  benefit  produced. 

Beauty  does  not  consist  in  a  mediuid,  but  in  gradation  or  harmony. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  pretend  to  refer  everything  to 
associatioD  of  ideas  (and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  appeal,  since 
association,  by  its  nature,  mixes  up  with  everything),  but  as  Hartley 
hijs  himself  observed,  who  carried  this  principle  to  the  utmost  extent, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  understand  its  limits,  association  implies 
something  to  be  associated,  and  if  there  ift  a  pleasing  association,  there 
must  be  first  something  naturally  pleasing  from  which  the  secondary 
satisfaction  is  reflected,  or  to  which  it  is  conjoined.  The  chirping  of 
a  sparrow  it  as  much  a  rural  and  domestic  sound  as  the  notes  of  the 
robin  or  the  thrush,  but  it  docs  not  serve  as  a  point  to  link  other 
interests  to  because  it  wants  beauty  in  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  draws  more  attention  to  itself  as  a  piece  of 
music,  and  conveys  less  sentiment  than  the  simple  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
which,  from  its  solitary  singularity,  acts  as  the  warning  voice  of  time. 
Those  who  deny  that  there  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  softness  arising 
from  harmony  or  gradation,  might  as  well  aHirm  that  siidden  and 
abrupt  tr^msitions  do  not  make  our  impressions  more  distinct  as  that 
they  do  not  make  them  more  harsh  and  violent.  Beauty  consists  in 
gradation  of  colours  or  symmetry  of  form  (conformity) :  strength  or 
sublimity  arises  from  the  sense  of  power,  and  is  aided  by  contrast. 
The  ludicrous  is  the  incoherent,  arising,  not  from  a  conflicting  power, 
but  from  weakness  or  the  inability  of  any  habitual  impulse  to  sustain 
itself.  The  ideal  is  not  confined  to  creation,  but  takes  place  in 
imitation,  where  a  thing  is  subjected  to  one  view,  as  all  the  parts  of  a 
face  to  the  same  expression.  Invention  is  only  feigning  according  to 
nature,  or  with  a  certain  proportion  between  causes  and  effects.  Poetry 
is  infusing  the  same  spirit  into  a  number  of  things,  or  bathing  them 
ail  as  it  were,  in  the  same  overflowing  sense  of  delight  (making  the 
language  also  soft  and  musical),  as  the  same  torch  kindles  a  number 
of  lamps.      I  think  invention  is  chiefly  confined  to  poetry  and  words 
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or  ideas,  and  has  littJe  place  in  painting  or  concrete  imagery,  where 
the  want  of  truth,  or  of  the  actual  object,  soon  spoils  the  enect  and 
force  of  the  representation.  Indeed,  I  think  all  genius  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  national  and  local,  arising  out  of  times  and  circurastances, 
and  being  sustained  at  its  fiili  height  by  these  alone,  and  that  origi- 
nality is  not  a  dcriation  from,  but  a  recurrence  to  nature.  Rules  and 
models  destroy  genius  and  art ;  and  the  excess  of  the  artificial  in  the 
end  cures  itself,  for  it  in  time  becomes  so  uniform  and  rapid  as  to  be 
altogether  contemptible,  and  to  seek  perforce  some  other  outlet  or 
purchase  for  the  mind  to  take  hold  of. 

The  metaphysical  theory  above  premised  will  account  not  only  for 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  nature,  but  for  the  excellence  of  varioos 
masters,  and  the  diversity  and  popularity  of  different  styles.  If  the 
truth  of  sense  and  nature  were  one,  there  could  be  but  one  mode  of 
representing  ii,  more  or  less  correct.  But  nature  contains  an  infinite 
variety  of  parts,  with  their  relations  and  significations,  and  different 
artists  uke  these,  and  altogether  do  not  give  the  whole.  Thus  Titian 
coloured,  Raphael  designed,  Rdsens  gave  the  florid  hue  and  motions, 
Rembrandt  cbuiro-tcuro^  &c. ;  but  none  of  these  reached  perfection  in 
their  several  departments,  much  less  with  reference  to  the  whole 
circumference  of  art.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  there  is  but  one 
standard  or  one  style.  One  artist  looks  at  objects  with  as  different 
an  eye  from  another,  as  he  does  from  the  mathematician.  It  is 
erroneous  to  tic  down  individual  genius  to  ideal  models.  Each 
person  should  do  that,  not  which  is  best  in  itself,  even  supposing  this 
could  be  known,  but  that  which  he  can  do  best,  which  he  will  Bnd 
out  if  left  to  himself.  Spenser  could  not  have  written  Paradise  Z^oitt 
nor  Milton  the  Faerie  Queene.  Those  who  aim  at  faultless  regularity 
will  only  produce  mediocrity,  and  no  one  ever  approaches  perfection 
except  by  mealth,  and  unknown  to  themselves.  Did  Correggio  know 
what  he  had  done  when  he  had  painted  the  '  St.  Jerome  * — or 
Rembrandt  when  he  made  the  sketch  of  '  Jacob's  Dream  ?  *  Oh, 
no !     Those  who  are  conscious  of  their  powers  never  do  anything. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY 
ELOQUENCE 

74r  lendaM  Maga*int.]  [Oftvifr,  1S20. 

It  was  a  fine  impertinence  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to  try  to  persuade 
Tacitus,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  the  diffuse  style  was  better  than 
the  concise.  *Such  a  one,'  says  he,  'aims  at  the  throat  of  his 
adversary :  now  I  like  to  strike  hini  wherever  I  can.'  1  may  be 
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liought  guilty  of  a  like  piece  of  officiousncM  in  the  remarks  here 
offered  on  Kveral  of  the  most  prominent  of  nur  par  11.1  men lary  speakers. 
In  general,  to  suggest  advice,  or  hazard  criticism,  is  to  recommend  it  to 
others  to  do  ftomethtng,  which  we  know  they  cither  will  not  or  cannot 
do ;  or  it  is  to  desire  them  either  to  please  us^  or  do  nothing.  The 
present  article  may  be  considered  as  a  marginal  note  or  explanatory 
addition  to  a  former  one,  on  nearly  the  name  Kubject — -like  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  long  parentheses :  but  I  hope  there  will  be  more 
in  iL  It  ii  a  subject  of  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  work  as  T  go  ; 
for  it  is  one  to  which,  if  I  can  once  get  rid  of  it,  I  am  not  likely 
to  recur. 

The  haughty  tone  of  invective  which  I  have  already  ascribed  to 
Lord  Chatham,  was  very  different  from  that  didactic  style  of  parlia- 
mentary oratory  which  has  since  been  imported  from  northern 
colleges  and  lecture- rooms.  Of  this  school  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  Mr.  Brougham  may  be  reckoned  at  the  head. 

This  method  consists,  not  so  much  in  taking  a  side,  as  in  stating  a 
cjuestion.  The  speaker  takes  upon  him  to  be  the  judge  rather  than 
the  advocate  j  and  if  he  had  the  authority  of  a  judge,  or  could  direct 
the  decision,  as  well  as  sum  up  the  evidence,  it  would  be  all  very 
well.  An  orator  of  this  stamp  does  not  seat  himself  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House  to  urge  or  to  reply  to  particular  pointB,  but  in 
a  Professor's  chair  of  Humanity,  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  tyros  of  the 
Treasury -Bench,  on  the  elementary  principles  and  all  the  possible 
bearings,  the  objections  and  answers,  the  difficulties  and  the  solutions 
of  every  question  in  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  politics,  and  ]K}litical 
economy, — on  war,  peace,  'domestic  treason,  foreign  levy,'  colonial 
produce,  copy-right  of  authors,  prison  discipline,  the  hulks,  the 
corn-bill,  the  penitentuiry,  prostitutes,  and  pick-pockets.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him  that  can  puzzle  himself  or  pojc  his  hearers;  and 
he  lets  out  ail  his  knowledge  iDdiscriminaiely,  whether  it  makes  for 
or  against  him,  with  deliberate  impartiality  and  scrupulous  exactness. 
Such  persons  might  be  called  Oratorj  ofilye  Human  Mind.  They  are 
a  little  out  of  their  place,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  object  there  is — not  to  put  the  majority  in  potiet- 
sion  of  the  common  grounds  of  judging,  as  in  a  class  of  students— 
(these  arc  ukcn  for  granted  as  already  known) — but  to  carry  a 
point,  to  gain  a  verdict  for  yourself  or  for  truth,  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  eloquence  and  argument  into  the  scale  against  interest, 
prejudice,  or  sophistry.  There  are  retainers  enough  on  the  other  side 
to  manage  for  the  crown,  who  are  ready  to  take  all  advantages  with- 
out your  volunteering  to  place  yourself  in  their  power,  or  to  put 
excuses  in  their  mouths,  to  help  them  out  at  a  dead-lift.      If  they 
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were  catuiid,  if  they  were  disinterested,  if  they  were  not  hostiJely 
disposed,  it  might  be  a  fusible  scheme  to  coosider  a  debate  as  an 
amicable  communicatioD  of  doubts  and  lighu,  as  a  comparison  of 
strength  or  a  confcAsion  of  weakness :  but  why  him  a  doubt,  or  start 
a  difficulty  needlessly  in  your  own  path,  which  will  be  eagerly  cauglit 
at,  and  made  use  of  in  the  most  iniuliing  manner  to  defeat  a  host  of 
real  proofs,  and  overturn  the  most  Icgiiimate  conclusions  ?  Why 
tamper  with  your  own  cause  i  V^'liy  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  your 
object  ?  Why  restore  the  weapons  into  your  enemies'  hands,  which 
you  have  just  wrested  from  them?  Why  *makc  a  wanton'  of  the 
First  Minister  of  State?  It  is  either  vanity,  weakness,  or  indiffer- 
ence to  do  80.  You  might  as  wcU  in  confidence  te|]  an  adversary 
where  you  meant  to  strike  htm,  point  out  to  him  your  own  weak 
sides,  or  wait  in  courtesy  for  the  blow.  Gamesters  do  not  show  one 
another  their  hands  :  neither  should  politicians,  who  understand  what 
they  are  about — that  is,  knaves  cvi//  not,  and  honest  men  ought  not. 
Others  will  find  out  the  rotten  parts  of  a  question :  do  you  stick  to 
the  sound — knowledge  is  said  to  be  power  :  but  knowledge,  applied 
as  wc  have  seen  it,  neutralises  itself.  Mere  knowledge,  to  be  effectual, 
must  act  in  vacuo  :  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  by  no  means  a 
vacuum,  and  empty  receiver  for  abstract  truth  and  airy  speculation. 
There  is  the  resistance,  the  refrangibihty  of  dense  prejudice  and 
crooked  policy  :  you  must  coDCcntrate,  you  must  enforce,  you  must 
urge  to  glowing  sympathy  :  and  enthusiabm,  zeal,  perfect  conviction 
on  your  part,  is  the  only  principle  that  can  be  brought  into  play  against 
the  coo!  calculations  or  gross  incentives  of  selfishness  and  servility  ob 
the  opposite  side.  A  middle  line  of  conduct  docs  not  excite  respect, 
but  contempt.  They  do  not  think  you  sincere,  but  lukewarm. 
They  give  you  credit  for  affectation  or  timidity,  but  none  for  hearti- 
ness in  a  cause,  or  fidelity  to  a  party.  They  have  more  hopes  of  yoo 
than  fears.  By  everlasting  subtle  distinctions,  and  hesitating,  qualified, 
retracting  dissent  from  measures  you  would  be  thought  most  to 
reprobate,  you  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  theory  there  are  infinite 
shades  of  difference,  but  in  practice  the  question  must  be  decided  one 
way  or  other :  either  the  Ayes  or  the  Noes  must  have  it.  In  alt  such 
cases,  those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us.  In  political  con- 
troversy, as  in  a  battle,  there  are  but  two  sides  to  chuse  between  ;  and 
.  those  who  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  established  abuses  by  setting 
up  a  third,  fanciful,  impracticable  standard  of  perfection  of  their  own, 
in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  betray  the  cause  they  pretend  to 
espouse  vritb  such  overweening  delicacy.  For  my  own  part^  I  hate  a 
fellow  who  picks  a  hole  in  his  own  coat,  who  finds  a  flaw  in  his  own 
argument,  who  treats  his  enemies  as  if  they  might  become  frieods, 
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or  his  friends  as  if  they  might  become  enemies.  I  hate  your  nhuffling, 
jbilly-ifmliy  proceedings,  and  diagonal  eldelong  movements  between 
right  and  wrong.  Fling  yourself  into  the  gap  at  once — either  into 
the  arm$)  or  at  the  heads  of  Ministerc  ! 

I  remember  hearing,  with  some  pain  and  uneasiness,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  maiden  speech  on  the  Genoa  business.  It  was  a  great, 
but  ineffectual  effort.  The  mass  of  information,  of  ingenuity,  and 
reasoning,  was  very  prodigious ;  but  the  whole  was  misdirected,  no 
impression  whatever  was  made.  It  was  like  an  inaugural  dissertation 
on  the  general  principles  of  ethics,  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations, 
on  ancient  and  modem  history — a  laboured  treatise  de  omnlbui  rtbui  tt 
^uibuidam  atiis.  There  were  all  the  rules  of  moral  arithmetic,  all 
the  items  in  a  profligate  political  account;  bat  the  bill  was  not 
properly  cast  up,  the  case  was  not  distinctly  made  out,  the  counsel 
got  no  damages  for  bis  client.  Nothing  was  gained  by  this  motion, 
nor  could  there  be.  When  he  had  brought  his  heaviest  artillery  to 
bear  with  probable  success  upon  a  certain  point,  he  stopped  short  like 
a  scientific  demonstrator  (not  like  a  skilful  engineer)  to  ithow  how  it 
might  be  turned  against  himself.  When  he  had  wound  up  the  charge 
of  treachery  or  oppression  to  a  climax,  he  gratuitously  suggested  a 
possible  plea  of  necessity,  accident,  or  some  other  topic,  to  break  the 
force  of  his  inference;  or  he  anticipated  the  answers  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  as  if  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  thought  to  know  all 
that  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  This  enlarged 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  may  be  very  necessary  to  a  philosopheri 
but  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  an  orator.  No  man  can  play  the  whole 
game  in  this  manner,  blow  hot  and  cold  in  a  breath,  or  take  an  entire 
debate  into  his  own  hands,  and  wield  it  in  which  vny  he  pleases. 
He  will  find  his  own  load  enough  for  his  own  shoulders  to  bear. 
The  exceptions  if  you  chuse  to  go  into  them,  multiply  faster  than  the 
rules :  the  various  complications  Kii  the  subject  distract,  instead  of 
convincing :  you  do  your  adversary's  work  for  him  ;  the  battle  is  lost 
without  a  blow  being  struck ;  and  a  speech  of  this  sceptical  kind 
requires  and  receives  no  answer.  It  falls  by  its  own  weight,  and 
buries  any  body  but  the  Minister  under  its  ruins — or  it  is  left,  not  a 
triumphal  arch,  but  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  learning,  genius,  and 
eloquence  of  the  speaker. — The  Cock-pit  of  St.  Stephen's  does  not 
relish  this  schotafitic  refinement,  this  method  of  holding  an  argument 
with  a  man's  self:  a  little  bear-garden,  cut-and-thrust  work  would  be 
much  better  understood.  Sir  James  has  of  late  improved  his  tact  and 
knowledge  of  the  House.  He  has  taken  up  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'g 
department  of  questions  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code 
and  general  humanity,  and  I   have  no  doubt  Government  will  leave 
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tkc  hart.'    Tbo*  i>  a  warn  «f  wsuk,  «f  aHMMk^  of  i 
Hr  Iota  kiaMclfi>«  wtSakfof^mAfm  fa 
friend  does  «  s  vide  «a  of  iBBalttMa.     He| 
mtkmmwfMwmJbtrti  cariDs*  fcbbks  o»  ifatf  Mefc»  aad  at  the  i 
KM  Ota  HM«io«     ba  ke  does  mat  *rall  aD  Ifeb  icnagdl  aad  al  la*| 
ifaanacv  «•  imo  vat  hJH,'  to  throv  at  and  amk  fai»  eacBies  beaciCb 
liB  Kct*     Hv  catRi  iflto  ititiHH'St  nc  caw  nir  docMBGM8|  nc  cX" 

■BMCa  aCCDHKI*       TbM  MHnOd    B   riow^   pifflEXH^   OTOallMMy  MU 

■at  Mvc.  WfaUe  tfae  cndcaoe  m  colhiiipg^  tlir  namiua  u  ^mtu 
While  one  thng  w  wlwiMiiiliufr  aneelwr  goes  oar  of  yoar  i 
TImt  lioie  drwhrrl  mMJuhim  fankahn,  wfaich  reinv 
iodoittT  aad  ■niiiii  m  tlw  yiifctr  to  fariag  tfacai  Ibrvaia.  have  no 
doc  IB  the  oiiada  of  the  hcaren  to  rnawrrt  tboB  together.  There  ia 
BO  fontnMaa  ov  oreianoey  do  cewent  of  latewit.  1  oey  do  not  pow 
OM  oc  the  aoil  OR  coomoo  leeuog  and  expeneooef  hot  are  aec  w  it  j  ' 
oer  do  they  bear  the  firviu  of  coorvictioo.  Mr.  Bna^haai  cao  Ibfflov 
the  tamHiratioiia  of  am  mcrkate  aobject,  faot  be  m  ooi  ao  wefl  ac- 
qeiiutod  with  the  tfiriflgi  of  the  hooan  mad.  He  fioda  himaelf  at 
the  end  of  hi*  fpcecb, — io  the  last  teueute  of  it, — joit  wbere  he  waa 
at  the  beginniog,  or  in  any  other  givcD  pen  of  it.  He  haa  not  ac- 
quired any  additional  impeitu,  is  not  projected  forward  with  any  new* 
degree  of  warmth  or  rigoor.  He  waa  cold,  correct,  imartt  pcnotcd 
at  firatt  and  he  continues  ao  still.  A  repetidon  of  blows,  bowwcr,- 
ia  of  no  use,  ankM  they  are  struck  in  the  same  place :  a  change  of 
position  it  not  progreaaioo.  As  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  speeches  are 
a  decomposition  of  the  moral  principles  of  society,  so  Mr.  Brougham** 
are  an  rngenioos  taking  in  pieces  of  its  physical  mechanism.  While 
they  are  at  work  with  their  experiments,  their  antagonists  are  putting 
in  motion  the  passioos,  the  fears,  and  antipathies  of  mankind,  and 
blowing  their  schemes  of  reform  above  the  moon. 

Talent  alone,  then,  is  not  sufficient  to  stipport  a  successful  Opposi- 
tion. There  ii  talent  on  the  other  side  too,  of  some  sort  or  other } 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  another  weight,  that  of  tnBnence,  which 
requires  a  counterpoise.  This  can  be  nothing  else  but  fixed  principle, 
but  naked  honesty,  bnt  undisguised  enthusiasm.  That  is  the  expan- 
sive force  that  must  shatter  the  strongholds  of  corruption  if  ever  they 
are  shattered,  that  must  make  them  totter,  if  ever  they  are  made  to 
totter,  about  (he  beads  of  their  possessors.      Desire  to  expose  a 
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ministry,  and  you  will  do  it — if  it  be,  like  ours,  vulnerable  all  over. 
I^sire  to  make  a  display  of  yourself,  aod  you  will  do  t[,  if  you  hare 
a  decent  stock  of  acquirements.  Mr.  Brougham  has  a  great  quantity 
of  combustible  materials  constantly  passing  through  hiB  hands,  but  he 
has  not  the  warmth  in  his  own  heart  to  *  kindle  them  into  a  Hamc  of 
Bscred  vehemence.'  He  is  not  a  good  hater.  He  ia  not  an  impas- 
sioned lover  of  the  popular  cause.  He  la  not  a  Radical  orator :  he 
is  not  a  Back-bone  debater.  He  wants  nerre,  he  wants  impetuo&ity. 
He  may  divide  on  a  question,  but  he  will  never  carry  it.  His  cir* 
cumspection,  which  he  thinks  his  strength,  is  in  reality  his  weakness. 
He  makes  paltry  excuties,  unmanly  concessions.  His  political  war* 
Jare  is  not  a  Uilum  ititernec'mum.  He  commits  no  mortal  offences.  He 
has  not  yet  cut  otf  his  retreat.  In  a  word,  he  trims  too  much  between 
all  parties.  A  person  who  does  this  too  long,  loses  the  confidence, 
loses  the  cordiality  of  alt  parties ;  loses  his  character  [  and  when  he 
has  once  lost  that,  there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  hi*  way  to  office  and 
the  lirst  honours  of  the  State  ! 

He  who  ia  not  indifferent  himself  will  find  out,  from  his  own 
feelings,  what  ic  is  that  interests  others  in  a  cause.  An  boDest  man 
is  an  orator  by  nature.  The  late  Mr.  Whitbrcad  was  an  honest  man, 
and  a  true  parliamenury  speaker.  He  had  no  artifices,  no  tricks,  no 
reserve  about  him.  He  spoke  point-blank  what  he  thought,  and  his 
heart  was  in  his  broad,  honest,  English  face.  He  had  as  much  activity 
of  mind  as  Mr.  Brougham,  and  paid  the  same  attention  to  business  as 
that  gentleman  does ;  but  it  was  with  him  a  matter  of  feeling,  and 
had  nothing  of  a  professional  look.  His  objects  were  open  and 
direct ;  and  he  had  a  suthcient  stock  of  natural  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical information,  not  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  sophistry  and  chicane. 
He  was  always  in  his  place,  and  ready  to  do  bis  duty.  If  a  false- 
hood was  stated,  he  contradicted  it  instnntty  in  a  few  plain  words : 
if  an  act  of  injustice  was  palliated,  it  excited  his  contempt ;  if  it  was 
justified,  it  roused  his  indignation ;  he  retorted  a  mean  insinuation 
with  manly  spirit,  and  never  shrunk  from  a  frank  avowal  of  his  senti- 
ments. He  presented  a  petition  or  complaint  against  some  particular 
grievance  better  than  any  one  else  I  ever  saw-  His  manner  seemed 
neither  to  implicate  him  in  the  truth  of  the  charge,  nor  to  signify  a 
wish  to  disclaim  it  beforehand.  He  was  merely  the  organ  through 
which  any  alleged  abuse  of  power  might  meet  the  public  car,  and  he 
either  answered  or  redressed,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case  upon 
inquiry.  In  short,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  spontaneous,  un- 
sophisticated sense  of  the  EngUsh  people  on  public  men  and  public 
measures.  Any  plain,  well-meaning  man,  on  hearing  him  speak, 
would   say,  'Ihat  ia  just  what  I   think*;  or  from  observing  his 
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manocr,  wodU  tay,  •  That  h  just  whit  I  frcL'     He  was  aok  oAtr- 
wife  a  poveM  debater  or  an  accom^Jisfacd  fpeakcr.      He 
maMer  a  geoCTal  view  of  any  nAjea^  or  get  «p  a  •«  ipeedi 

effect.  Ooc  or  two  that  I  heard  his  make  (puticmlariy  one  am  t^ 
Priacets  of  Wales  and  the  ntiatioo  of  her  afiaira  in  1813,  is  ■hkA 
he  grew  pathetic)  were  complete  £ailaret.  He  cooM  psU  down  faeorr 
than  he  could  build  up.  The  irriutioo  of  cocutaot  coooadactioo  via 
necetiary  to  hit  (uW  \*yuu  laion  of  hiaKlf : — {ire  huD  *  ample  acope 
and  verge  enough,'  and  he  loat  his  way.  He  stuck  doae  to  the  ikms 
of  Ministry,  but  be  was  oot  qualiBed  to  origioate  or  fariag  to  a 
triamphant  coDclusion  any  great  politica.1  moTeroeot.  Hia  rmhmuum 
ran  away  with  his  judgmcotf  and  was  oot  hazhJ  by  c(|ual  poweia  of 
rcBsooing  or  imagination.  He  was  a  sanguine,  high-spirited  bu%  bai 
not  a  roaa  of  genius,  or  a  deep  thinker  ;  aod  his  iortitade  failed  hasa^ 
when  the  last  faul  blow  was  given  to  himself  and  his  party.  He 
could  oot  have  drawn  up  so  able  a  political  sutemeot  as  Mr.  Brovghan  \ 
but  he  would  hare  more  persooal  adherrots  in  the  House  of  CoanoWi 
for  he  was  himself  the  adherent  of  a  cause. 

Mr.  Tiertiey  is  certainly  a  better  tpeakcr  and  a  derercr 
But  he  can  never  make  a  leader  for  want  of  eamettncaa.  He 
DO  Quixotic  enthusiasm  in  himself;  much  less  any  to  cpare  for 
followers.  He  cares  nothing  (or  seems  to  care  nofhing)  »bott  a 
question ;  but  be  is  impatient  of  absordicy,  and  has  a  tbortmgb  ooo- 
tempt  for  the  oodmtaiidiDgs  of  his  opponents.  Sharpened  by  fait 
•pleen,  nothing  escapes  his  acoteness.  He  makes  fine  sport  for  the 
ipecutors.  He  takes  up  Lord  CanlereagVs  blusden,  and  Mr. 
Vaosittart^  no-meaoiogs  \  and  retofU  them  00  their  beads  to  the  finest 
style  of  execution  imaginable.  It  is  like  being  preicnC  on  a  Shrovc- 
Tuesday,  and  seeing  a  set  of  mischicrous  unfeeling  boys  throwing  at 
a  brace  of  cocks,  and  breaking  their  shins.  Mr.  Ticmey  atvays 
brings  down  hia  man :  but  beyond  this  you  feel  no  conBdeooe  in  him ; 
you  take  no  intere&t  in  his  movements  but  as  he  is  instrumental  in 
annoying  other  people.  He  (to  all  ap(>carance]  has  no  great  pcnnl 
to  carry  him&etf,  and  no  wish  to  be  thought  to  have  any  important 
princtple  at  stake.  He  is  by  much  too  (iocere  for  a  hypocrite,  hot 
u  not  enough  in  earnest  for  a  parliamentary  leader.  For  others  to 
sympathise  with  you,  you  must  6rst  sympathise  with  them.  When 
Mr.  Whitbread  got  up  to  speak,  you  felt  an  interest  in  what  be  was 
going  to  say,  in  the  success  of  his  arguments :  when  you  hear  that 
Mr.  Tteroey  is  on  his  legs,  you  feel  that  you  shall  be  amiued  with  an 
admirable  display  of  dexterity  and  talent,  but  are  nearly  indi^rent  as 
to  the  result.  You  look  on  as  at  an  exhibition  of  extraordinary  skill 
in  fencing  or  prize-fighting. 
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Of  all  those  who  hare  for  some  years  past  aspired  by  turns  to  be 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  the  person  who  had  the 
fewest  pretensions.  He  was  a  literal  arguer.  He  affected  great 
sagacity  and  judgment,  and  referred  every  thing,  in  a  summary  way, 
to  the  principJcB  of  common  sense,  and  the  reason  of  the  case.  He 
abounded  in  truisms,  which  seldom  go  far  in  deciding  disputable 
points.  He  generally  reduced  the  whole  range  of  the  debate  into  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  self-evident  proposition : — to  make  sure  of  hii 
object,  he  began  by  taking  the  question  for  granted,  and  nccescarily 
failed  when  he  came  to  the  particular  application.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  maxim,  that  he  who  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  His 
turn  of  observation  was  legal,  not  acute :  his  manner  was  dry,  but 
his  blows  were  not  hard :  his  features  were  flat  on  his  face,  and  his 
arguments  did  not  stand  out  from  the  question.  He  might  have  been 
a  tolerable  special -pleader,  but  he  was  a  bad  orator,  and,  I  think,  a 
worse  politician.  Any  one  who  argues  on  strict  logical  grounds  must 
be  prepared  to  go  all  lengths,  or  he  will  be  sure  to  be  defeated  at 
every  step  he  takes :  but  the  gentleman's  principles  were  of  a  very 
cautious  and  temporising  cast.  I  have  seen  him,  more  than  once,  give 
himself  great  airs  over  those  who  took  more  general  views  of  the 
subject ;  and  he  was  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  associates,  with 
whom  he  would  condescend  to  act. 

Mr.  Ponsonby's  style  of  speaking  was  neither  inslnictive  nor  enter- 
taining. In  this  respect,  it  was  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Grattan's,  which 
was  both.  To  see  the  latter  make  one  of  his  promised  motions  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  was  one  of  the  most  cxuaordinary  exhibitions, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  which  could  possibly  be  witnessed.  You  taw 
a  liule  oddly-compacted  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  large  head  and  features, 
— such  as  they  give  to  pasteboard  masks,  or  stick  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Punch  in  the  puppet-show, — rolling  about  like  a  Mandarin — sawing 
the  air  with  his  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  sweeping  the  6oor 
with  H  roll  of  parchment,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  and  throwing 
his  legs  and  arms  about  like  the  branches  of  trees  tossed  by  the  wind  : 
— every  now  and  then  striking  the  table  writh  impatient  vehemence, 
and,  in  a  sharp,  slow,  nasal,  gutteral  tone,  drawling  out,  with  due 
emphasis  and  discretion,  a  set  of  little  smart  antithetical  sentence*, — 
all  ready-cut  and  dry,  polished  and  pointed  ; — that  seemed  as  if  they 
'would  lengthen  out  in  succession  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  Allitera- 
tions were  tacked  to  alliterations, — inference  was  dove-tailed  into 
inference, — and  the  whole  derived  new  brilliance  and  piquancy  from 
the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  uncouthness  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
monotony  of  his  delivery.  His  were  compositions  that  would  have 
done  equally  well  to  be  said  or  sung.     The  rhyme  was  placed  at  the 
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beginning  ioitead  of  the  end  of  each  line ;  he  sharpened  the  sense  on 
the  sound,  and  clenched  an  argument  by  correspooding  letters  of  the 
alphabet.     It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  was  something  meretricious, 
as  welt  as  alluring,  in  ttiis  style.     After  the  first  surprise  and  siAnJin^ 
effect  is  over,  and  the  devoted  champion  of  his  country's  cause  goes 
on  ringing  the  changci*  on  *  the  Irish  People  and  the  Irish  Parluioent' 
—on  *  the  Guinea   and   the  Gallows,'  as   the  ultimate  resources   of 
the  English  government, — on  *^  ministerial  mismanagement,  and  priri- 
Icged  profligacy,* — wc  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
quaint  and  affected  verbal  coincidences  more  nearly  allied  to  truth 
than  falsehood  :— there  is  a  want  of  directness  and  simplicity  in  this 
warped  and  garbled  style ;  and  our  attention  is  drawn  o^  mxn  the 
importance  of  the  subject  by  a  shower  of  epigrammatic  cooceitSy  aod 
fanciful  phraseology,  in  which  the  orator   chuscs  to  veil  it.     It  u 
hardly  enough  to  say,  in  defence  of  this  Jingle  of  words,  (as  well  » 
of  the  overstrained  hyperbolical  tone  of  declamation  which  accon- 
panies  it)  that  *  it  is  a  custom  of  Ireland.*  ^     The  same  objectioD  nay 
be  made  to  it  in  point  of  taste  that  has  been  made  to  the  old-£uhaoittdv 
obsolete  practice  of  cutting  trees  into  the  shape  of  arm-chairs  aod  pea- 
cocks, or  to  thai  style  of  landscape-gardening,  where 

*  Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other — ' 

lod  I  am  afraid  that  this  objection  cannot  be  got  over,  ax.  lent,  on 
this  side  the  water.^ 

The  best  Irish  speaker  I  ever  heard  (indeed  the  best  speoLker  «kfcott 
any  exception  whatever)  is  Mr.  Plunkett ;  who  followed  Mr.  Gnoia 
in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  question  above  aUnded  tOb 
The  cotunsc  was  not  a  little  striking  ;  and  it  «m  coiaialj  ia  finraur 
«f  Mr.  Plunkett,  His  style  of  worknaxMhip  vas  nMire  nrnikf  aad 
■Mffc  MMtcrly.  There  were  no  Unle  Gotfaic  omaiarti  or  &BbHdc 
cxCRMCKes  to  cattch  and  break  the  Mteatiutt:  no  ^nalmaem,  ■■liiiMi, 
or  cooent.     Roofailfiac,  after  bciog  abroad,  said,  thai  *  vIms  be  had 
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seen  there  made  his  own  work  in  Westminster  Abbey  look  like 
tobacco-pipes.*  You  had  something  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling  with 
re»pect  to  Mr.  Gratun's  artiOcial  and  frittered  style>  after  hearing 
Mr.  Flunkctt's  defence  of  the  same  &ide  of  the  question.  He  went 
strait  forward  to  his  end  with  a  force  equal  to  his  rapidity.  He 
removed  all  obstacles,  as  he  advanced,  rlc  overturned  Mr.  Banks 
with  hii  right-hand,  and  Mr.  Charlea  Yorkc  with  his  left — the  one 
on  a  chronological  question  of  the  Concordat,  and  the  other  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  One  wonders  how  they 
ever  got  up  again,  or  trusted  themselves  on  a  ground  of  matter-of-fact 
ever  after.  Mr.  Secretary  Pcclc  did  not  offer  to  put  himself  in  hit 
way.  No  part  of  tlie  subject  could  come  amiss  to  him — history,  law, 
constitutional  principle,  common  feeliogi  local  prejudices,  general 
theory, — all  was  alike  within  his  reach  and  bis  controul.  Having 
settled  one  point,  he  passed  on  to  another,  carrying  his  hearers  with 
him  : — it  was  as  if  he  knew  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  question, 
and  was  anxious  to  impart  his  knowledge  without  any  desire  of  shining. 
There  was  no  aflectation,  no  effort,  but  equal  ease  and  earnestness. 
Every  thing  was  brought  to  bear  that  could  answer  his  purpose,  and 
there  was  nothing  superfluous.  His  eloquence  swept  along  like  a 
river, 

■  Without  o'erflowing,  fuU." 

Every  step  told  :  every  sentence  went  to  account.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  was  any  thing  very  profound  or  origbal  in  argument,  imposing  in 
imagination,  or  impassioned  in  sentiment,  in  any  part  of  this  addrcM — 
but  it  was  throughout  impregnated  with  as  much  thought,  imagination 
and  passion  as  the  House  would  be  likely  to  understand  or  sympathise 
with.  It  acted  like  a  loadstone  to  the  feelings  of  the  House ;  and 
the  speaker  raited  their  enthusiasm,  and  carried  their  convictions  as 
^r  as  he  wished,  or  as  it  was  practicable.  The  effect  was  extra- 
ordinary :  the  impression  grew  stronger  from  6rst  to  last.  No  one 
stirred  the  whole  time,  and,  at  the  end,  the  lobbies  were  crowded 
with  members  going  up  stairs  and  saying,  ■  Well,  this  is  a  speech 
worth  going  without  one's  dinner  to  hear,'  (Oh,  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  applause!)  'there  has  been  nothing  like  this  since  the 
time  of  Fox,*  ctc.-i.  For  myself,  I  never  heard  any  other  speech  that 
I  would  have  given  three  farthings  to  have  made.  It  did  not  make 
Uie  same  figure  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day  ;  for  it  was  but 
indifferently  reported,  owing  to  the  extreme  fluency  with  which  it 
was  delivered.  There  was  no  boggling,  no  straggling,  irreleraot 
matter; — you  could  not  wait  for  him  at  the  end  of  a  long  parenthesis, 
and  go  on  with  your  report  as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  the  interval, 
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t*  it  sometimes  the  casci' — and  bcBides,  for  the  reason  above  given, 
it  was  a  speech  beRer  calculated  to  strike  in  the  hearing  than  the 
perusal ;  for  though  it  was  fully  up  to  the  tone  of  the  Houses  the 
public  mind  can  bear  itronger  meats.  Another  such  speech  would 
have  decided  the  question,  and  made  the  difference  of  four  votes  by 
which  it  was  lost.  While  the  impression  was  fresh  in  the  mind,  it 
was  not  easy  for  any  one,  pretending  to  honesty,  to  look  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  face  and  vote  against  the  motion.  But  Mr.  Plunkett,  in 
the  mean  time,  sailed  for  Ireland.  Any  one  who  can  speak  as  he 
can,  and  ii  a  fnend  to  his  own,  or  any  other  country,  ought  not  to  let 
the  present  men  rcuin  their  scats  six  months  longer.  Nothing  but 
the  will  is  wanting. — The  ability,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  there. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Lord  Castlercagh — that  spouter  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end — who  has  not  an  idea  in  his  head,  nor  a 
word  to  say  for  himself— who  carries  the  House  of  Commons  by  his 
manner  alone — who  bows  and  smiles  assent  and  dissent — who  makes 
a  dangling  proposition  of  his  person,  and  is  himself  a  drooping  figure 
of  speech — what  shall  I  say  of  this  inanimate  automaton  i  Nothing  ! 
For  what  can  be  said  of  him  i 

*Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praiie.'* 

Neither  have  I  any  thing  to  say  of  the  style  of  eloquence  of  Mr- 
Alderman  Wood,  or  Mr.  Waithman,  or  Sir.  W.  Curtis — except 
that  the  latter  always  appears  to  me  a  very  fit  and  lively  representa- 
tive of  the  good  living,  drinking,  and  eating  of  the  city.  This  is  but 
reasonable.  The  bodies  of  the  city,  not  their  minds,  should  be  repre- 
sented. A  large  turtle  in  the  House  (with  a  proxy  to  the  minister) 
would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  is  a  speaker  whom  it  is  difficult  to  class  either 
with  ministers  or  opposition.  His  character  and  his  pretensioiu  are 
altogether  equivocal.  He  is  a  man  of  some  ability,  and,  at  one  time, 
had  considerable  influence.  He  is  what  might  be  called  *a  sweet 
speaker ' :  his  silver  voice  floats  and  glides  up  and  down  in  the  air,  as 

^  The  belt  Bpecchci  arc  the  wnr>t  reportcii,  the  wnnt  are  matic  better  than  they 
sre.     They  both  find  a  convenient  ocwtpaper  level. 

'  Hi*  Lor«lahip  ii  tiiij  to  apeak  French  with  ai  little  healtation  u  he  does  hia 
native  tongue  j  and  once  made  a  tpcech  in  that  lan^age  to  the  Coogresi  for  three 
houri  without  interruption.  The  tentimenti,  we  may  be  lure,  were  not  Bngliih. 
Or  waa  it  oo  that  occaaion  thai  Prince  Tallyrand  made  hii  obaervation,  'that 
•peech  waa  given  tu  man  to  conceal  hit  thnughli?*  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr, 
Hobhouie  in  hia  compliment  to  the  enprestton  which  liabcy  has  given  to  Lord 
Caitlercagh'a  face  in  the  itituiated  figure  of  him  in  the  picture  of  the  Coogren. 
An  old  cUnical  friend  of  Mr.  Hobhouac'i  would  have  lupplicd  a  better  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  But  I  do  not  think  the  French  artitt  haa  dons  bJi  Lordabip  juiticc. 
Hia  feattirn  are  marked,  but  the  eipreHion  ii  donnant, 
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if  it  was  avoiding  every  occasion  of  offence,  and  dodging  the  quevtioo 
through  it4  varioui  avenues  of  reason  and  interest. 

•  In  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  melting  softness  Jong  drawn  out,' 

There  ii  a  finical  flexibility  of  purpose,  and  a  cautious  curiosity  of 
research,  that  would  put  you  in  pain  for  him,  if  the  want  of  proper 
■clf-respect  did  not  take  away  all  common  fellow-feeling.  His 
stratagems  are  so  over-wrought  that  you  wish  them  to  fail :  his 
evasions  are  so  slippery  and  yet  so  palpable  that  you  laugh  in  his  face. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  a  man  that  has  always  two  strings  to  his  bow  :  as 
an  orator,  he  is  a  kind  of  lay-preacher  in  parliament.  He  is  at 
continual  hatvi  and  hur.r^rd  between  character  and  conscience, 
between  popularity  and  coun  favour,  between  his  loyalty  and  his 
religion,  between  this  world  and  the  next.  Is  not  this  something  like 
trying  to  serve  God  and  Mammon  ?  He  is  anxious  to  stand  fair  with 
the  reflecting  part  of  the  community,  without  giving  umbrage  to  power. 
He  is  shocked  at  vice  in  low  stations  : 

'  But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore  j 
Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she  \  mean  no  more.* 

He  would  go  with  the  popular  cause  as  long  as  it  was  popular, 
and  gave  him  more  weight  than  he  lost  by  it ;  but  would  desert  it 
the  instant  it  became  obnoxious,  and  that  an  obstinate  adherence  to  it 
was  likely  to  deprive  him  of  fiiture  opportunities  of  doing  good.  He 
had  rather  be  on  the  right  side  than  the  wrong,  if  he  loses  nothing  by 
it.  His  reputation  costs  him  nothing ;  though  he  always  takes  care 
to  save  appearances.  His  virtues  compound  for  his  vices  in  a  very 
amicable  manner.  His  humanity  is  at  the  horizon,  three  thousand 
miles  off, — his  servility  stays  at  home,  at  the  beck  of  the  minister. 
He  unbinds  the  chains  of  Africa,  and  helps  (we  trust  without  meaning 
it)  to  rivet  those  of  hts  own  country,  and  of  Europe.  As  a  general 
truth, —  (not  meaning  any  undue  application  in  the  present  instance,) 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  not  a  more  insignificant  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  character  crawling  between  heaven  and  earth,  than  that  of 
the  pretended  patriot,  and  philanthropist,  who  has  not  courage  to  uke 
the  plain  reward  of  vice  or  virtue — who  crouches  to  authority,  and 
yet  dreads  the  censure  of  the  world,  who  gives  a  sneaking  casting 
vote  on  the  side  of  conscience  only  when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity, 
— or  else  throws  the  weight  of  his  reputation  into  the  scale  of  his 
interest  and  the  profligacy  of  others — who  makes  an  alfectation  of 
principle  a  stalking-horse  to  his  pitiful  desire  of  distinction,  and 
betrays  a  cause,  sooner  than  commit  himself. 
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*  Out  upon  such  half-faced  feUowihip/  We  have  another  cxa.rDple 
of  trumpery  ambittoa  in  the  penon  of  Mr.  C.  Wyooe ;  who, 
oJficioui,  indefatigable  in  his  yctty  warfare  with  the  abuses  of  power, 
JB  chiefly  anxioos  to  stand  well  with  those  who  sanction  them.  He 
interprets  the  text  literally,  not  to  do  evU  that  good  may  come.  He  18 
Ao  fearful  of  the  impuution  of  the  least  wrong,  that  he  will  never  do 
or  let  any  one  else  do  the  greatest  right.  Summum  jus  tumma  injuria^ 
hat  oercr  entered  his  head.  He  ts  the  dog  in  the  political  manj^cr  : 
a  technical  marplot.  He  takes  a  eystematic  delight  in  giving  a  lift  to 
his  enemies,  ana  in  hampering  his  friends.  He  is  a  regular  whipper- 
in  on  the  side  of  opposition,  to  all  those  who  go  but  a  hairs-breadth 
beyond  his  pragmatical  notions  of  discretion  and  propriety.  He  aet< 
up  for  a  balance-master  of  the  constitution  and,  by  insisting  oo  tu 
never  deviating  from  its  erect,  perpendicular  position,  is  sure  to  have  it 
overturned.  He  professes  to  be  gready  scandalized  at  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  in  our  ancient  institutions,  which  are  *  as  notorious  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day/  and  would  have  them  removed — but  he  is  much 
more  scandalized  at  those  indiscreet  persons  who  bring  to  light  any  of 
theve  notorious  abuses,  in  order  to  have  them  remedied.  He  is  more 
angry  at  those  with  whom  he  differs  in  the  smallest  iou  than  at 
chose  who  differ  from  him  toto  calo :  and  is  at  mortal  enmity  with 
every  antiministerial  measure  that  is  not  so  clogged  with  imbecility 
and  objections  as  to  be  impracticable  or  absolutely  unavailing.  He  is 
therefore  a  bad  partisan,  and  does  little  mischief,  only  because  he  is 
little  attended  to.     Indeed,  his  voice  is  against  him. 

I  did  not  much  lilce  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  significant,  oracular  way 
of  laying  down  the  law  in  the  House : — his  self-important  assumptioD 
of  second-hand  trutlis,  and  his  impatience  of  contradiction,  as  if  he 
gave  his  time  there  to  humanity  for  not/ting.  He  was  too  solemn  a 
qwaker :  as  Garrow  was  too  Aippant  and  fluent.  The  tatter  appeared 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  nonsense  fy  the  yard^  for  the  pleasure 
of  exposing  himself  or  being  exposed  by  others.  He  might  be  said 
to  bold  in  his  hand  a  general  retainer  for  absurdity,  and  to  hold  his 
head  up  in  the  pillory  of  his  own  folly  with  a  very  unabashed  aiKi 
unblushing  gaiety  of  demeanour.  Lawyers,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the 
very  worst  speakers  in  the  House:  if  there  are  a  few  nominal 
exceptions,  it  is  because  they  are  not  lawyers. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  other  speaker  of  importance  but  Mr. 
Canning ;  and  he  rcc}uifcs  a  chapter  by  himself.  1  hus  then  I  would 
try  to  estimate  him. — The  orator  and  the  writer  do  not  always  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  intellectual  character ;  nor  is  it,  £  think,  in 
general,  fair  to  judge  of  tlie  merit  of  popular  harangues  by  reducing 
them  to  the  standard  of  literary  compositions.     Something, — a  great 
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deal, — IB  to  be  given  to  the  suddenness  of  the  emergency,  the  want  of 
preparation,  the  iofitantaneous  and  effectual,  but  passing  appeal  to  indm- 
dual  characters,  feelings,  and  events.  The  speaker  has  leas  time 
allowed  him  to  enforce  his  purpose,  and  to  procure  the  impression  he 
aims  at  than  the  writer ;  and  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  produce  it  by 
less  scrupulous,  by  more  obvious  and  fugitive  moans.  He  must  strike 
the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  The  blow  must  be  prompt  and  decisive.  He 
must  mould  the  convictions  and  purposes  of  his  hearers  while  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  circumstances, — ^s  the  glass-blower 
moulds  the  vitreous  fluid  with  his  breath.  If  he  can  take  the  popular 
mind  by  surprise,  and  stamp  on  it,  while  warm,  the  impression 
desired,  it  is  not  to  be  demanded  whether  the  same  means  would  have 
been  e<]ually  nuccessful  on  cool  reflection  or  after  the  most  mature 
dehberation.  That  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  At  a  moment's 
notice  the  expert  debater  is  able  to  start  some  topic,  some  view  of  a 
subject,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  He  can  suggest 
a  dextrous  evasion  of  his  adversaries*  objections,  he  knows  when  to 
seize  and  take  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  popular  feeling,  he  ii 
master  of  the  dazzling  fence  of  argument,  *  the  punto,  the  stoccadof 
the  revcrso,*  the  shifts,  and  quirks,  and  palpable  topics  of  debate  ;  he 
can  wield  these  at  pleasure,  and  employ  them  to  advantage  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion — this  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  him  ;  for  it 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all  that  he  undertakes  to  do.  That 
another  could  bring  forMrard  more  weighty  reasons,  offer  more  whole- 
some advice,  convey  more  sound  and  extensive  information  in  an 
indellnite  period,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  for  all  this  wisdom  and 
knowledge  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  supposed  circumstances  f  the 
critical  opportunity  for  action  would  be  lost,  before  any  use  could  be 
mode  of  it.  The  one  thing  needful  in  public  speaking  is  not  to  say 
what  is  best,  but  the  best  that  can  be  sard  in  a  given  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  The  great  qualification  therefore  of  a  leader  in  debate 
(as  of  a  leader  in  fight)  is  presence  of  mind  :  he  who  has  not  this, 
wants  every  thing,  and  he  who  has  it,  may  be  forgiven  almost  all  other 
deficiencies.  The  current  coin  of  his  discourses  may  be  light  and 
worthless  in  itself  j  but  if  it  is  always  kept  bright  and  ready  for 
immediate  use,  it  will  pass  unquestioned ;  and  the  public  voice  will 
affix  to  his  name  the  praise  of  a  sharp-witted,  able,  fluent,  and  eloquent 
speaker.  We  *  no  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose,  or  scan  his 
frailties  tn  their  brief  abode,' — the  popular  ear  and  echo  of  popular 
applause.  What  he  says  may  be  trite,  pert,  shallow,  contradictory, 
false,  unfounded,  and  sophistical ;  but  it  was  what  was  wanted  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  told  with  those  who  heard  it.  Let  it  stop  there, 
and  all  is  well.     The  rest  is  forgotten;  nor  is  it  worth  remcmbcriog, 
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But  Mr.  Canning  has  an  ill  habit  of  printing  his  speeches :  and  I 
doubt  where  the  same  oratorical  privileges  can  be  extended  to  printed 
speeches ;  or  to  this  gentleman  s  speeches  tn  general,  even  though 
they  should  not  be  printed.  Whether  afterwards  committed  to  the 
press  or  not,  they  have  evidently,  I  think,  been  first  committed,  with 
great  care,  to  paper  or  to  memory.  They  have  all  the  marks,  and 
are  chargeable  with  all  the  malkf  prcpetue  of  written  compositions. 
They  are  not  occasional  effusions,  but  set  harangues.  They  are 
elaborate  impromptus  \  deeply  concerted  and  highly  polished  pieces 
of  extempore  ingenuitj*.  The  repartee  has  been  conceived  many 
months  before  the  luckless  observation  which  gives  ostensible  birth  to  it ; 
and  an  argument  woven  into  a  debate  is  sure  to  be  the  counterpart  or 
fag-end  of  some  worn-out  sophism  of  several  years*  standing. 
Mr.  Canning  is  not  so  properly  an  orator  as  an  author  reciting  his  own 
compositions.  He  foresees  (without  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy) 
what  will,  may,  or  can  be  said  on  some  well-conned  subject,  and  gets 
up,  by  anticipation,  a  tissue  of  excellent  good  conceits,  indifferent  bad 
arguments,  classical  quotations,  and  showy  similes,  which  he  con- 
trives, by  a  sort  of  rhetorical  Join-hand,  to  t.ick  on  to  some  straggling 
observation  dropped  by  some  Honourable  Member, — and  so  goes  on, 
with  folded  arms  and  sonorous  voice,  neither  quickened  nor  retarded, 
neither  elevated  nor  depressed  by  the  *  betir  himi  that  now  rise  on  the 
one  side,  or  arc  now  echoed  from  the  other ; ' — never  diverted  into 
laughing  gaiety,  never  hurried  into  incuntrolable  passion — till  he  is 
regularly  delivered  in  tlic  course  of  the  same  number  of  hours  of  the 
labour  of  weeks  and  months.  To  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  the 
arts  of  debating,  who  are  versed  in  the  complicated  tactics  of  parlia- 
raentary  common-place,  there  is  nothing  very  mysterious  in  the 
process,  though  it  startles  the  uninitiated.  The  iluency^  the  monotony* 
the  unimpressible,  imposing  style  of  his  elocution,—*  swinging  slow 
with  sullen  roar,'  like  the  alternate  oscillation  of  a  pendulum — afraid 
of  being  thrown  off  his  balance— never  trusting  himself  with  the 
smallest  inflection  of  tone  or  manner  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
— all  shew  that  the  speaker  relies  on  the  tenaciousncss  of  his  memory, 
not  on  the  quickness  and  fertility  of  his  invention.  Mr.  Canning,  I 
apprehend,  never  answered  a  speech  :  he  answers,  or  affects  to  answer 
some  observation  in  a  speech,  and  then  manufactures  a  long  tirade  out 
of  his  own  *moiher-wit  and  arts  well-kno'wn  before.'  He  caps  an 
oration,  as  school-boys  cap  verses ;  and  gets  up  his  oracular  responses, 
as  Sidrophcl  and  Whackum  did  theirs,  by  having  met  with  his 
customers  of  old.  From  that  time  he  has  the  debate  entirely  in  his 
own  hands»  and  exercises  over  it  *  sole  sovereign  sway  and  master- 
dom.*     One  of  these  spontaneous  mechanical  sallies  of  his  resembles 
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a  voluntary  pUyed  on  a  barrel-organ :  it  is  a  kind  of  Panharmonlc 
display  of  wit  and  wisdom — such  as  Mr.  Canning  posse^es !  The 
amplest  stores  of  his  mind  arc  unfolded  to  their  inmost  source — the 
classic  tore,  the  historic  page,  the  philosophic  doubtj  the  sage  reply, 
the  sprightly  allusion,  the  delicate  irony,  the  happy  turning  of  a  period 
or  insinuation  of  a  paragraph  with  senatorial  dignity  and  Oridian 
grace — are  all  here  concocted,  fiiudtcd,  revised.  Tarnished  ovcri  till 
the  sense  aches  at  their  glossy  beauty  and  sickens  at  hopeless  perfec- 
tion. Our  modern  orator's  thoughts  have  l>een  declared  by  some  to 
have  all  the  elegance  of  the  antique  ;  I  should  say,  they  have  only  the 
fragility  and  smoothness  of  plaster-cast  copies ! 

If  1  were  compelled  to  characterize  Mr.  Canning's  style  by  a 
single  trait,  I  should  say  that  he  is  a  meie  paroJlti  in  verse  or  prose, 
in  reasooiog  or  in  wit.  He  transposes  arguments  as  he  does  images, 
and  makes  sophistry  of  the  one,  and  burlesque  of  the  other.  *  What 's 
serious,  be  turns  to  farce.'  This  is  perhaps,  not  an  in  him,  so 
much  as  nature.  The  specific  levity  of  his  mind  causes  it  to  subsist 
best  in  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  indifference  and  scorn  :  it  attaches 
most  interest  and  importance  to  the  slight  and  wortldess.  There  is 
a  striking  want  of  solidity  and  keeping  in  thiii  person's  character.  The 
frivolous,  the  equivocal,  is  his  delight — the  element  in  which  he 
speaks,  and  writes,  and  has  his  being,  as  an  orator  and  poet.  By 
applying  to  low  and  contemptible  objects  the  language  or  ideas  which 
have  been  appropriated  to  high  and  swelling  contemplations,  he 
reduces  the  latter  to  the  same  paltry  level,  or  renders  the  former 
doubly  ridiculous.  On  the  same  principle,  or  from  not  feeling  the 
due  force  and  weight  of  different  things,  as  they  affect  either  the 
imaginauon  or  the  understanding,  he  brings  the  slenderest  and  most 
evanescent  analogies  to  bear  out  the  most  important  conclusions  ; 
establishes  some  fact  in  history  by  giving  it  the  form  of  an  idle  inter- 
rogation, like  a  schoolboy  declaiming  on  he  knows  not  what ;  and 
thinks  to  overturn  the  fixed  sentiment  of  a  whole  people  by  an  inter- 
jection of  surprise  at  what  he  knows  to  be  unavoidable  and  unanswer- 
able. There  is  none  of  the  gravity  of  the  statesman,  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  patriot,  the  impatient  zeal  of  the  partizan,  in  Mr.  Canning. 
We  distinguish  through  the  disguise  of  pompous  declamation,  or  the 
affectation  of  personal  consequence,  only  the  elegant  irifler,  the 
thoughtless  epigrammatist,  spreading  *a  windy  fan  of  puinted  plumes,' 
to  catch  the  breath  of  popular  applause,  or  to  flutter  in  the  tainted 
breeze  of  court-favour.  *  As  those  same  plumes,  so  seems  he  vain 
and  light,' — never  applying  his  hand  to  useful  action,  or  his  mind  to 
sober  truth.  A  thing's  being  evident,  is  to  him  a  reason  for  attempting 
to  falsify  it :  its  being  right  is  a  reason  for  straining  every  nerve  to 
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trade  or  defeat  it  at  all  ereots.     It  might  appear,  that  with  hrm  ia* 
Tcrnon  is  the  order  of  nature.     *  Trifles  light  as  air,  are  '   to  his 
undcrstandiDg,  *  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ :  '   and  be 
winks  and  shuts  his  apprehccuion  up  to  the  most  solemn  and    momen- 
tous truths  as  gross  and  rulgar  errors.     His  political  creed  is  of  an 
entirely  fanciful  and  fictitioos  texture — a  land  of  moral,  religious, 
political,  and  sentimental ^Afrr-cvor^:  or  it  is  made  up  of  monstroos 
pretexts,  and  idle  shadows,  and  spurious  theories,  and  mock-alarma. 
Hence  his   gravest   reasonings  have  very  much  an  air  of  concealed 
irony  ;  and  it  might  sometimes  almost  be  suspected  that,  by  hia  partial, 
loose,  and  unguarded  sophisms,  he  meant  to  abandon  the  very  cause 
he  professes  to  magnify  and  extol. ^     It  is  indeed,  his  boast,  his  pride, 
his  pleasure,  •  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  which  he 
does  with  the  pertness  of  a  school-boy  and  the  effrontery  of  a  pros- 
titute :  he    assumes  indecent  postures  in  the  debate,  confounds  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  by  his  licentious  disregard  ot  both,  puts 
honesty  out  of  countenance  by  the  familiarity  of  his  proposals,  makes 
a  jest  of  principle, — *  takes  the  rose  from  the  fair  forehead   of  a 
Tirtuous  cause,  and  plants  a  blister  there.' 

The  House  of  Lords  does  not  at  present  display  much  of  the 
aristocracy  of  talent.  The  scene  is  by  no  means  so  amusing  or 
dramatic  here  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  speaker  seems 
to  claim  his  privilege  of  peerage  in  the  awful  attention  of  his  auditors^ 
which  is  granted  while  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  of  a  return  :  but 
it  is  not  easy  lo  hear  Lord  Grenville  rejieat  the  same  thing  regularly 
four  times  over,  in  different  words — to  listen  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellegiey  who  never  lowers  his  voice  for  four  hours  from  the  time 
he  begins,  nor  utters  the  commonest  syllable  in  a  tone  below  that  in 
which  Pierre  curses  the  Senate — Lord  Holland  might  have  other 
pretensions  to  alacrity  of  mind  than  an  impediment  of  speech,  and 
Lord  Liverpool  might  introduce  less  of  the  vit  tneriU  of  ofiice  ioto 
his  official  harangues,  than  he  does.  Lord  Bllenborough  was  great 
•in  the  extremity  of  an  oath.'  Lord  Eldon,  •  his  face  *twixt  tears 
and  amiles  contending,'  nerer  loses  his  place  or  his  temper.  It  is  a 
pity  to  see  Lord  Etrskine  sit  silent,  who  was  once  a  popular  and 
powerful  speaker ;  and  when  he  does  get  up  to  speak,  you  wish  he 
had  said  nothing.  This  nobleman,  the  other  day,  on  his  return  to 
Scotland  after  an  absence  of  6fiy  years,  made  a  striking  speech  on  the 
instinctive  and  indissoluble  attachment  of  all  persons  to  the  country 
where  they  are  born, — which  he  considered  as  an  innate  and  unerring 

^  Sec  his  psnegyric  oo  the  Utc  Ring,  hi*  defence  of  the  Hook  of  Commons, 
■nd  hit  eoloiy  oa  the  practical  liberty  of  the  English  Conititntion  lo  hii  Liverpool 
DioDcr  Spceca. 
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principle  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  in  expatiating  on  the  advantaged 
of  patriotism,  ar;;ucd  by  way  of  illustration,  that  if  it  were  not  for  thia 
original  dispensation  of  Providence,  attaching,  and,  as  it  were,  rooting 
every  one  to  the  spot  where  he  was  bred  and  born, — civil  society  should 
Dcver  have  existed,  nor  mankind  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
barbaroui  and  wandering  way  of  life,  to  which  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  addicted !  How  these  persons  should  become  attached  by 
habit  to  places  where  it  apjiearn,  from  their  vagabond  dispositions 
they  never  stayed  at  all,  is  an  over-sight  of  the  speaker  which  remains 
unexplained.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  learned  Lord,  in  order  to 
produce  an  effect,  observed  that  when,  advancing  farther  north,  he 
should  come  to  the  old  playground  near  his  father's  mansion,  where 
he  used  to  play  at  ball  when  a  child,  his  sensations  would  be  of  a  most 
affecting  description.  This  is  possible ;  but  bis  Lordship  returned 
homewards  the  next  day,  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  anticipated  all 
the  sentiment  of  the  situation.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  story 
one  has  heard  of  Tom  Sheridan,  who  told  his  father  he  had  been 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit.  '  Then,  you  are  a  fool,  Tom,* 
said  the  father.  'Why  so,  Sir?'  'Because,'  said  the  other,  *  it 
would  have  answered  all  the  same  pur|x>w;  to  hitvt  ioiJ  you  had  betu 
dotim  V 

HAYDON'S  'CHRIST'S  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN' 

We  have  prefixed  to  the  present  number  an  engraved  outline  of  this 
picture  (which  wc  hope  will  be  thought  satisfactory),  and  we  suhjotn 
the  following  description  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  artist's  catalogue. 

'  Chriit't  yfgony  in  the  Garden. — The  manner  of  treating  this  subject 
in  the  present  picture  has  not  been  taken  from  the  account  of  any  one 
Apostle  [Evangelist]  in  particular,  but  from  the  united  relatioot  of 
the  whole  four. 

'  The  moment  selected  for  the  cxpreuion  of  our  Saviour  is  the 
moment  when  he  acquiesces  to  (in)  the  necessity  of  his  approaching 
sacrifice^  after  the  previous  struggle  of  apprehension. 

"  NevertheUtSf  not  my  ■u-iii,  hut  thine  he  done." 

*  It  is  wished  to  give  an  air  of  submissive  tenderness  while  a  quiver 
of  agony  arill  trembles  on  his  features.  The  Apostles  are  resting  a 
little  behind,  on  a  sort  of  garden-bank ;  St.  John  in  an  unsound  doze 
— St.  James  in  a  deep  sleep — St.  Peter  has  fallen  into  a  disturbed 
slumber  against  a  tree,  while  keeping  guard  with  his  sword,  and  is  on 
the  point  o^  waking  at  the  approach  of  light.     Behind  St.  Peter,  and 
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Mealing  round  the  edge  of  the  bankf  come*  the  mean  traitor,  Jadu, 
with  a  centurion,  Boldierai  and  a  crowd ;  the  centurion  has  stepped 
forward  from  his  soldiers  (who  are  marching  up)  to  look  with  bis 
torch,  where  Christ  is  retired  and  praying ;  while  Judas,  alarmed  lest 
he  might  be  surprised  too  suddenly,  pressed  back  his  hand  to  enforce 
caution  and  silence,  and  crouching  down  his  malignant  and  imbecile 
face  beneath  his  shoulders,  he  crawls  forward  like  a  reptile  to  his 
prey,  his  features  shining  with  the  anticipated  rapture  of  aucceufiil 
treachery. 

*  It  is  an  inherent  feeling  in  human  beings,  to  rejoice  at  the  iostant 
of  a  succeuful  exercise  of  their  own  power,  however  despicably 
directed. 

*  The  Apostles  are  supposed  to  be  lit  by  the  glory  which  emanates 
from  Christ's  head,  and  the  crowd  by  the  torches  and  ligbu  about 
them.' 

The  printed  catalogue  contains  also  elaborate  and  able  descriptiona 
of  Macbeth,  the  murder  of  Deotatus,  and  the  judgment  of  Solomon, 
which  hire  been  already  before  the  public. 

We  do  not  think  Christ' t  Agony  in  the  Garden  the  best  picture  in 
this  collection,  nor  the  most  striking  effort  of  Mr.  Haydon's  pencil. 
On  the  contrary,  we  muBt  take  leave  to  say,  that  we  consider  it  as  a 
comparative  failure,  both  in  execution  and  probable  etfect.  We  doubt 
whether,  in  point  of  policy,  the  celebrated  artist  would  not  hare  con- 
sulted bis  reputation  and  his  ultimate  interest  more,  by  waiting  till  he 
had  produced  another  work  on  the  same  grand  and  magnificent  scale 
as  his  last,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  ebb  of  popularity,  resulting  froni 
the  exhibition  of  Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  to  float  him 
through  the  present  season.  It  is  well,  it  may  be  argued,  to  keep 
much  before  the  public,  since  they  arc  apt  to  forget  their  greatest 
favourites:  but  they  are  also  fastidious;  and  it  is  saficst  not  to  appear 
always  before  them  in  the  same,  or  a  less  imposing,  attitude.  It  is 
better  to  rise  upon  them  at  every  step,  if  possible  (and  there  is  yet 
room  for  improvement  in  our  artist's  productions],  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  and  compel  admiration  by  new  and  extraordinary  exertions 
— than  to  trust  to  their  generosity  or  gratitude,  to  the  lingering 
remains  of  their  affection  for  old  works,  or  their  candid  constrvction 
of  some  less  arduous  undertaking.  A  liberal  and  friendly  critic  has, 
indeed,  declared  on  this  occasion,  that  if  the  spirits  of  great  men  and 
lofty  geniuses  take  delight  in  the  other  world,  in  contemplating  what 
delighted  them  in  this,  then  the  shades  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Correggio,  can  find  no  better  employment  than  to  descend  again 
upon  the  earth,  once  more  teeming  with  the  birth  of  high  art,  and 
stand  with  hands  crossed,  and  eyes  uplifted  in  mute  wonder,  before 
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Mr.  Haydon's  picture  of  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden.  If  we 
believed  that  the  public  in  general  sympathised  seriously  in  iliis  scnti* 
ment,  we  would  not  let  a  murmur  escape  us  to  disturb  it ; — the  opinion 
of  the  world,  however  erroneous,  is  not  easily  altered  ;  and  it  they 
are  happy  in  their  ignorance,' let  them  remain  so; — but  if  the  artist 
himself,  to  whom  this  august  compliment  has  been  paid,  should  find 
the  hollowness  of  such  hyperbolical  commendation,  a  hint  to  him,  as 
to  its  cause  in  the  present  instance,  may  not  be  thrown  away.  The 
public  may,  and  must,  be  managed  to  a  certain  point ;  that  is,  a  little 
noise,  and  bustle,  and  ofHcious  enthusiasm,  is  necessary  to  catch  their 
notice  and  fix  their  attention ;  but  then  they  should  be  left  to  see  for 
themselves ;  and  after  that,  an  artist  should  fling  himself  boldly  and 
fairly  into  the  huge  stream  of  popularity  (as  Lord  Byron  swam  across 
the  Hellespont),  stemming  the  tide  with  manly  heart  and  hands, 
instead  of  buoying  himself  up  with  borrowed  bloated  bladders,  and 
flimsy  newspaper  paragraphs.  When  a  man  feels  his  own  strength, 
and  the  public  conhdence,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  use  the  one, 
and  not  abuse  tlic  oilier.  As  his  suspicions  of  the  lukcwarniness  or 
backwardness  of  the  public  taste  are  removed,  his  Jealousy  of  himself 
should  increase.  The  town  and  the  country  have  shown  themselves 
willing,  eager  patrons  of  Mr.  Haydon's  at  home: — he  ought  to  feci 
particular  obligations  not  to  invite  them  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  beat 
of  drum  to  an  inferior  entertainment;  but,  like  our  advertising  friend, 
Matthews,  compass  *  sea,  earth,  and  air,'  to  keep  up  the  eclat  of  his 
first  and  overwhelming  accueii !  So  much  for  advice ;  now  to 
criticism. 

We  have  said,  that  we  regard  the  present  performance  as  a  com- 
parative failure ;  and  our  reasons  are  briefly  and  plainly  these  following : 
— First,  this  picture  is  inferior  in  size  to  those  that  Mr.  Haydon  has 
of  late  years  painted,  and  is  so  far  a  falling-off.  It  does  not  iill  a 
given  itipuiated  space  in  the  world's  eye.  It  does  not  occupy  one 
aide  of  a  great  room.  It  is  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  only  twelve 
feet  by  nine,  instead  of  nineteen  by  sixteen;  and  that  circumstance 
tells  against  it  with  the  unenlightened  many,  and  with  the  judicious 
few.  One  great  merit  of  Mr.  Haydon's  pictures  is  their  size. 
Reduce  him  within  narrow  limits,  and  you  cut  off  half  his  resources. 
His  genius  is  gigantic.  He  is  of  the  race  of  Brobdignag,  and  not  of 
Lilliput.  He  can  manage  a  groui>e  better  than  a  single  llgure :  he 
can  manage  ten  groupcs  better  than  one.  He  bestrides  his  art  like  a 
Colossus.  The  more  you  give  him  to  do,  the  better  he  does  it. 
Ardour,  energy,  boundless  ambition,  are  the  categories  of  his  mind, 
the  springs  of  his  enterprises.  He  only  asks  *  ample  room  and  verge 
enough.'     Vastness  does  not  confound    him,  diflicuUy  rouses  him, 
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Here  it  it,  ooc  cnly  the  piiaciyal,  b«t  a  aolaasj,  aad  iImmk  tW  c^j 
inportiat  fi^arc :  it  it  dirawn  is  one  cofaer  of  ibe  piooR  Skc  a  1^ 
fiprr  ia a poBoter'a  roooi ;  the anibide m uioch like  aillfift  :  and  cte 

cxsraNOB  M  in  oar  delibefatt  puljiBCfltl  Stutttp  fceoief  laboandc 
acner  cxprcaaiog  the  agoay  of  gridT,  aor  the  iiiiiawili  of  fakk  aad 
iCMgoattoa  Offer  it.  It  any  fac^  we  are  wraag :  bs  if  ao^  we  caaaat 
Ik^  it.  It  ii  crideDC,  korwtwcr,  tint  this  bead  is  faiaied  oa  a  dUfaeaa, 
priaciplc  from  that  of  the  Chritt  last  year.  It  is  wToa|^  wiik  caic^ 
aad  ercn  with  precisioa,  in  the  more  detailed  ootltnet :  bat  'n  u  tmbd« 
wilhoot  relief,  and  without  effect.  Tbe  colour  of  the  whole  %;v« 
!••  ai  if  it  bad  been  tmeared  orer,  aod  oeuuali2cd«  with  Kaae  dallqp 
tint.  It  docf  not  stand  out  from  tbe  canraA^  cither  i&  the  gtuetwtk 
mauei,  or  in  the  nicer  inflectioiu  of  the  miucles  aod  nr&oe  of  tbe 
ikto.  It  hat  a  veil  over  it,  not  a  glory  round  it.  We  oogbt,  la 
jnstiee,  to  add,  that  a  black  aod  white  copy  (we  imderaaiid  by  a 
young  lady)  of  the  head  of  Christ  has  a  more  decided  and  finer 
apparent  charactL-r.  To  what  can  this  anomaly  be  owing  ^  Is  it 
that  Mr.  Haydoo's  conception  and  drawing  of  character  is  good»  bat 
that  his  mastery  in  this  respect  leares  him,  when  he  resigns  the  port- 
crayon ;  and  that,  instead  of  giving  additional  force  and  beauty  to  the 
variations  of  form  aod  expression,  by  the  aid  of  colour  and  real  light 
and  shade,  he  only  tmudget  them  over  with  the  pencil,  and  leaves  the 
indication*  of  truth  and  feeling  more  imperfect  than  he  found  them  ? 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Haydoa  generally  copies  from  nature  only  with 
his  port-crayon ;  and  paints  from  conjecture  or  fancy.  If  so,  it 
would  account  for  what  we  have  here  considered  as  a  difficulty.  Wc 
4»+ 
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hare  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  painters  copied  form,  colour, — 
every  thing,  to  the  last  syllable, — from  nature.  Indeed,  we  have 
Been  two  of  the  heads  in  the  celebrated  Madonna  of  the  Garland,  the 
Mother,  and  the  6ne  head  of  Joseph,  as  original,  finished  studies  of 
heads  (the  very  same  as  they  are  in  the  large  composition)  in  the 
collection  at  Burleigh-house.  By  the  contrary  practice,  Mr.  Haydon, 
at  it  appears  to  ub,  has  habituated  hii  hand  and  eye  to  giving  only  the 
contour  of  the  features  or  the  grosser  masses : — when  he  comes  to 
the  details  of  those  masses,  he  fails.  Some  one,  we  suspect  from  the 
style  of  this  picture,  has  been  advising  our  adventurous  and  spirited 
artist  to  try  to  finish,  and  he  has  been  taking  the  advice :  we  would 
advise  him  to  turn  back,  and  consult  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  A  man  may  avoid  great  faults  or  absurdities  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  friends :  he  can  only  attain  positive  excellence,  or  overcome 
great  difficulties,  by  the  unbiassed  force  of  his  own  mind. 

The  crowd  coming,  with  Judas  at  their  head,  to  surprise  our 
Saviour,  is  not  to  our  taste.  We  dislike  mobs  in  a  picture.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  movement  in  the  advancing 
group,  and  it  contrasts  almost  too  abruptly  with  the  unimpassioned 
stillness  and  retirement  of  the  figure  of  Christ.  Judas  makes  a  bad 
figure  both  in  Mr.  Haydon's  catalogue,  and  on  his  canvas.  We 
think  the  original  must  have  been  a  more  profound  and  plausible- 
looking  character  than  he  is  here  represented.  He  should  not  grin  and 
show  his  teeth.  He  was  by  all  accounts,  a  grave,  plodding,  calculat- 
ing perwoage,  usurious,  and  with  a  can  of  melancholy,  and  soon 
after  went  and  hanged  himself.  Had  Mr.  Haydon  been  in  Scotland 
when  he  made  this  sketch  ?  Judas  was  not  a  laughing,  careless  wag; 
he  was  one  of  the  •  Melancholy  Andrews.' — The  bent  part  of  this 
picture  is  decidedly  (in  our  opinion)  the  middle  ground,  containing 
the  figures  of  the  three  Apostles.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  grace,  a 
shadowy  repose  about  them  which  approaches  close  indeed  upon  the 
great  style  in  j>ainting.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  a  person,  who 
does  so  well  at  times,  does  not  do  well  always.  We  arc  inclined  to 
attribute  such  inequalities,  and  an  appearance  of  haste  and  uncon- 
coctednesB  in  some  of  Mr.  Haydon's  plans,  to  distraction  and  hurry 
of  mind,  arising  from  a  struggle  with  the  difficulties  both  of  art  and 
of  fortune;  and  as  the  last  of  these  is  now  removed,  we  trust  this 
circumstance  will  leave  him  at  leisure  to  prosecute  the  grand  design 
he  has  begun  (the  Raising  of  Lazarus)  with  a  mind  free  and  unem- 
barrassed ;  and  enable  htm  to  conclude  tt  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
own  reputation,  and  that  of  his  country ! 
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icKkr.  vndi  )m  rcawiu*  any  aofe  tkM  he  iiiirwi  to  km  aav^ 
frv  dM  <firacuaw  he  gira  ihpw  Ths  ai^  Kca  too  p^K  a  m» 
fUmntt  in  hia  LonUhip  u»  ihe  fdblic 

AS  thi*  friUU-ftJUe  aboet  Pope,  a^  Maun,  aod  'ihrtyn. 
aod  whet  fbrcigDcra  ny  of  ea,  end  the  Veooi,  and  ft  ■linjee,  md  ik 
AcrmlU,  and  the  Grand  Caaal  at  Venice,  and  che  Tnrfc^  Aee« 
aod  Palcooer't  Sfaipwrcck,  and  etfaka,  aod  educal  poetry  («idi  i^ 
liagle  rxcnition  of  •cmt  bold  pictarraqne  tkctche*  Id  the  poec'a  hat 
proK-HvIe]  if  what  might  be  talked  by  any  Bood-«creet  loongcs  ti 
them  ul,  after  a  last  night'*  debauch,  in  the  interraJi  bccwtm  ifar 
•plaahinjji  of  the  loda- water  and  the  acid  taste  of  the  port  wine  raav 
in  the  mouth.  It  it  no  better  than  that.  If  hit  Lordship  bad  am 
it  in  from  Long**,  or  the  Albaoy,  to  be  handed  about  in  AJbemarfe* 
•ireet,  in  tlip*  a«  he  wrote  it,  it  would  have  been  eery  well.  But  all 
the  way  from   Kavcona,  cannot  he  contrive  to  send   aa  aomcthinc 

better  than  hii  own   ill-humour  and  otir  own  cominoo-placea tba 

the  diicovciy  that  Pope  was  a  poet,  and  that  Cowpcr  was  none; 
luid  the  old  itury  that  Cjuiova,  in  forming  a  sutue,  takes  a  hand  from 
one,  a  foot  I'ront  anothrr,  and  a  no«e  from  a  third,  aod  ao  makes  out 
the  idci  of  perfect  beauty!  (We  would  advise  hiit  Lordship  to  cay 
le»  about  thia  iiubjrct  of  viV/v,  for  he  knows  little  about  it :  and 
beildei,  hiK  prrcrptioni  arc  at  variance  with  his  theories.)  Iq  tmth, 
hi*  Lurdihip  has  the  wurBt  of  thii  controversy,  though  he  throws 
out  B  number  of  pert,  imart,  flashy  things,  with  the  air  of  a  mao  who 
Kc«  company  on  lubjccts  of  taste,  while  his  reverend  antagoniai,  who 
il  the  better  critic  and  logician  of  the  two,  goca  prosing  on  to  a  tone 
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of  obBe<]uioas  pertinaciiy  and  tore  pleasantry,  at  if  he  were  sitting 
(an  unwelcome  gueBt)  at  his  Lordship's  ubie,  and  were  awed,  yet 
galled,  by  the  cavalier  asaumtition  of  patrician  manners.  We  cannot 
understand  these  startling  voluntaries^  played  off  before  the  public  on 
the  ground  of  personal  rank,  nor  the  controversial  under-song,  tike 
the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  that  forms  a  tedious  accompaniment  to  them. 
As  Jem  Belcher,  when  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  a  little  awkward  at 
facing  Gamble  the  tall  Irishman,  made  answer,  'An  please  ye,  sir, 
when  I  am  stript  to  my  shirt,  I  am  afraid  of  no  man;' — »o  we 
would  advise  Mr.  Bowles,  in  a  question  of  naked  argument,  to  fear 
no  man,  and  to  let  no  man  bite  his  thumb  at  him.  If  his  Lordship 
were  to  inrite  his  brother-poet  to  his  house,  and  to  eke  out  a  sour 
jest  by  the  flavour  of  Monte-Pulciano  or  Frontiniac, — if  in  the  dearth 
of  argument  he  were  to  ply  his  friend's  weak  side  with  rich  sauces 
and  well  sea&ooed  hospitality,  '  Ah  .'  fa  est  ton,  ah  /  gouie%  fa  /  * 
•^if  he  were  to  point,  in  illustration  of  Pope's  style,  to  the  marble 
pillars,  the  virandas,  the  pier  glasses,  the  classic  busts,  the  flowering 
dessert,  and  were  to  exclaim,  ■  You  see,  my  dear  Bowles,  the 
superiority  of  art  over  nature,  the  triumph  of  polished  life  over  Gothic 
barb.irism  :  we  have  here  neither  the  ghosts  nor  fairies  of  Shakspeare, 
nor  Milton's  Heaven,  nor  Ins  Hell,  yet  wc  contrive  to  do  without 
them  ;  * — it  might  require  Parson  Supplc's  command  of  countenance 
to  smile  off  this  uncourieous  address ;  but  the  divine  would  not  have 
to  digest  such  awkward  raillery  on  an  empty  stomach — he  would 
have  his  quid  pro  quo  :  his  Lordship  would  have  paid  for  the  liberty 
of  using  his  privilege  of  peerage.  But  why  any  man  should  carry 
the  ruie  of  his  Lordship's  chaplain  out  of  his  Lordship's  house,  is 
what  we  see  no  reason  for. — Lord  Byron,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Tragedy,  complains  that  Horace  Walpole  h.!*  had  hard  measure 
dealt  him  by  the  critics,  *  firstly,  because  he  w;is  a  lord,  and  secondly, 
because  he  was  a  gentleman.*  We  do  not  know  how  the  case  may 
stand  between  the  public  and  a  dead  nobleman  :  but  a  living  lord  has 
every  reasonable  allowance  made  him,  and  can  do  what  no  one  else 
can.  If  Lord  Byron  chooses  to  make  a  bad  joke,  by  means  of  an 
ill-spelt  pun,  it  is  a  condescension  in  his  Lordship: — if  he  puts  off  a 
set  of  smart  assertions  and  school-boy  instancea  for  pithy  proofs,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  not  able,  but  because  he  cannot  be  at  the  pains  of 
going  deeper  into  the  question : — if  he  is  rode  to  an  antagonist,  it  is 
construed  into  agreeable  familiarity  ;  any  notice  from  so  great  a  man 
appears  like  a  favour  : — if  he  tells  or  recommends  'a  ule  of  bawdry,' 
he  is  not  to  be  tied  down  by  the  petty  rales  which  restrict  common 
men : — if  he  publishes  a  work,  which  is  thought  of  too  equivocal  a 
description  for  the  delicate  air  of  Albemarle- street,  his  Lordship's 
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own  name  in  the  title-page  is  sufficient  to  back  it  without  tiie  formality 
of  a  boolt-aellcr's;  if  a  wirendrawn  tragedy  of  his  is  acted,  in   spite 
of  his  protestations  against  such  an  appeal  to  the  taste  of  a  vulgar 
audience,  the  storm  of  pitiless  damnation   is  not   let  loose   upon    ii, 
because  it  is  fcU  thnt  it  would   fall  harmless  on  so  high  and   proud  a 
head  ;    the   gilded   coronet   serves   as   a  conductor  to   carry   off  the 
lightning  of  popular  criticism,  which  might  blast  the  merely  laurelled 
bard ;  the  blame,  the  disappointnu-nt,  the   Hat  effect,  is  thrown   upon 
the  manager,  ujHjn  the  actors — upon  any  body  but  the  Noble  Poet! 
This  sounding  title  swells  the  mouth  of  Fame,  and  lends  her  voice 
a  thousand  circling  echoes  :  the  rank  of  the  Author,  and  the  public 
charity  extended  to  him,  as  he  does  not  want  it,  corer  a  multitude 
of  iins.     What  does  his  Lordship  mean,  then  by  this  whining  over 
the  neglect  of  Horace  Walpole, — this  uncalled-for  sympathy  with  the 
faded  lustre  of  patrician  and  gentlemanly  pretensions  ^      Has  he  had 
only  half  hit  fame  \     Or,  does  he  already  feel,  with  morbid  anticipa- 
tion, the  retiring  ebb  of  that  over-whelming  tide  of  popularity,  which 
having  been  raised  too  high  by  adventitious  circumstances,  ii  lost  in 
flats  and  shallows,  as  soon  as  their  influence  is  withdrawn?      Lord 
Byron  has  been  twice  as  much  talked  of  as  he  would  have  been,  had 
he  not  been  Lord  Byron.      His  rank  and  genius  have  been  hap)>ily 
placed  *  each  other's  beams  to  share,*  and  both  together,  by   their 
mutually  reflected  splendour,  may  be  said  to  have  melted  the  public 
coldness  into  the  very  wantonness  of  praise :   the  faults  of  the  man 
(real  or  supposed)  have  only  given  a  dramatic  interest  to  his  work*. 
Whence,  then,  this  repining,  this  ungracious  cavilling,  this  j^o/-i^  jlj. 
humour  ?     We   load    his   Lordship  with    ecstatic  admiration,   with 
ooqualified  ostentatious  eulogies;  and  he  throws  them  stifling  back  in 
our  face:  he  thanks  us  with  cool,  cutting  contempt:  he  asks  us  far 
our  voices,  '  our  sweet  voices,'  like  Conolanus ;  and,  like  Coriolanus, 
disdains  us  for  the  unwholesome  gift.     Why,  then  does  he  ask  for 
it  I     If,  as  a  lord,  he  holds  in  contempt  and  abhorrence  the  willing, 
delighted  homage,  which  the  public  pay  to  the  poet,  let  him  retire 
and  feed  the  pride  of  birth  in  stately  solitude,  or  take  his  place  among 
his  equals  :    but  if  he  does  not  find  this  enough,  and  wants  our 
wondering  tribute  of  applause  to  satisfy  his  craving  vanity,  and  make 
him   something   more   than  a    mere  vulgar    lord  among   hundreds  of 
other  lords,  why  dash  the  cup  of  delicious  poison,  which,  at  his  uneasy 
request,  we  tender  htm,  to  the  ground,  with  indignant  reckless  hands, 
and  lell  us  he  scorns  equally  our  censure  or  our  praise  ?     If  he  looks 
upon  both  as  equal   impertinence,  he  can  easily  escape  out  of  the 
reach  of  both  by  ceasing  to  write  ;  we  shall  in  that  case  soon  cease  to 
think  of  his  Lordship  :  but  if  he  cannot  do  without  our  good  optnioo* 
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why  affect  all  this  coyness,  coldness,  and  contempt  ?  If  he  lays  be 
writes  not  to  please  uc,  but  to  live  by  us,  that  only  alters  the  nature 
of  the  obligation,  and  he  might  still  be  civil  to  Mr.  Murray's 
customers.  Whether  be  is  independent  of  public  opinion^  or  depen- 
dent on  itf  he  need  not  be  always  sending  his  readers  to  Coventry. 
When  we  come  to  ofTer  him  our  demonstrations  of  good  will,  he 
should  not  kick,  us  down  stairs.  If  he  persists  in  this  humour,  the 
distaste  may  in  time  *  become  mutual.' 

Before  wc  proceed,  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we  must  say  we 
heartily  agree  with  Lord  Byron;  and  thai  is  the  ridicule  with  which 
he  treats  Mr.  Bowles's  editorial  inquisition  into  the  moral  character 
of  Pope,  It  is  a  pure  piece  of  clerical  priggism.  If  Pope  was  not 
free  from  vice,  we  should  like  to  know  who  is.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  faultless  of  poets,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings.  We 
should  not  care  to  throw  the  6rst  stone  at  him.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  Lord  Byroo's  laughing  outright  at  Mr.  Bowles's  hysterical  horrors 
at  poor  Pope's  platonJc  peccadillos,  nor  at  his  being  a  little  impatient 
of  the  other's  attempt  to  make  himself  a  ma/f-i//(>«'f  character  of 
perfection  out  of  the  *  most  small  faults  '  he  could  rake  up  against  the 
reputation  of  an  author,  whom  he  was  bound  either  not  to  cdite  or 
not  to  injure.  But  we  think  his  Lordship  turns  the  tables  upon  the 
divine,  and  gets  up  into  the  reading  desk  himself,  without  the  proper 
canonical  credentials,  when  he  makes  such  a  fuss  as  he  does  about 
didactic  or  moral  poetry  as  the  highest  of  all  others,  becatise  moral 
truth  and  moral  conduct  are  of  such  vast  and  paramount  concernment 
in  human  life.  But  because  they  are  such  good  things  in  themselves, 
docs  it  follow  that  they  are  the  better  for  being  put  into  rhyme  ?  We 
see  no  connection  between  *  ends  of  verse,  and  sayings  of  philosophers/ 
This  reasoning  reminds  us  of  the  critic  who  said,  that  the  only 
poetry  he  knew  of,  good  for  any  thing,  was  the  four  lines,  beginning 
*  Thirty  days  hath  September,  April,  June,  and  November,'  for  that 
these  were  really  of  some  use  in  finding  out  the  number  of  days  in 
the  different  months  of  the  year.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  are  impor* 
tant  in  many  respects,  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  the  6ttest 
subjects  of  poetry.  Besides,  Pope  was  not  the  only  moral  ]X)ct,  nor 
are  we  sure  that  we  undersund  his  moral  system,  or  that  Lord  Byron 
understands  it,  or  that  he  understood  it  himself.  Addison  paraphrased 
the  Psalms,  and  Blackmorc  sung  the  Creation :  yet  Pope  has  written 
a  lampoon  upon  the  one,  and  put  the  other  in  his  Dunciad. 
Mr.  Biowles  has  numbers  of  manuscript  sermons  by  him,  the  morality 
of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  quite  as  pure,  as  orthodox,  as  that 
of  the  unpublished  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ;  yet  wc  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Murray,  the  Mecarnas  of  poetry  and  orthotloxy,  would  give  at 
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much  for  the  one  ai  for  the  other.  We  do  not  look  for  the  flowers 
of  fancy  in  mora)  treatises,  nor  for  a  homiiy  in  his  Lordship's 
irregular  stanzas.  The  Decalogue,  as  a  practical  prase  composition, 
or  as  a  body  of  moral  laws  and  precepts,  is  of  sufficient  weight  and 
authority ;  but  we  should  not  regard  the  putting  this  into  heroic 
Tcrse,  as  an  effort  of  the  higheat  poetry.  Tliat  *  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  had  great  qualm's '  is  no  imputation  on  the  pious  raptures  of 
the  Hebrew  bard  :  and  we  suspect  his  Lordship  himself  would  object 
10  the  allegory  in  Spenser,  as  a  drawback  on  the  poetry,  if  it  is  in 
other  respects  to  his  Lordship's  taste,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
pretend  to  determine.  The  Noble  Letter-writer  thus  moralizes  on 
this  subject  and  transposes  the  ordinary  critical  canons  somewhat 
arbitrarily  and  sophistically. 

*The  depreciation  of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly  contributed 
by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

"  That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wandcr'd  long, 
But  jtoep'J  to  Truth,  and  moralized  his  King." 

*  He  should  have  written  '*  rose  to  truth.*'  In  my  mind  the  highest 
of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  objects 
must  be  moral  truth.  Religion  doee  not  make  a  part  of  my  subject ; 
it  is  something  beyond  human  hands  except  Milton's  and  Dante's* 
and  even  Dante's  powers  arc  inrolved  in  his  delineation  of  human 
passions,  though  in  supernatural  circumstances.  What  made  Socrates 
the  greatest  of  men  ?  His  moral  truth — his  ethics.  What  proTed 
Jesus  Christ  the  Sod  of  God  hardly  lees  than  his  miracles  i  His 
moral  precepts.  And  if  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of 
men,  and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  his  Gospel  by  the 
Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ethical  poetry,  or  didactic 
poetry,  or  by  whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make 
men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  Khc  very  ^nt  order  of  poetry;  and  are 
we  to  be  told  this  too  by  one  of  the  priesthood  ?  Ii  requires  more 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the  "  forests  "  that  ever 
were  •*  walked  "  for  their  **  description,"  and  all  the  epics  that  e»cr 
were  founded  upon  fields  of  battle.  The  Georgics  are  indisputably, 
and,  I  believe,  undhpuicdiyt  even  a  finer  poem  than  the  i£neid. 
Virgil  knew  this ;  he  did  not  order  them  to  be  burnt. 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.** 

« It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress  upon  what  they  call 
■'imagination"  and  "invention," — the  two  commonest  of  qualities : 
an  Irish  peasant,  with  a  UttJe  whiskey  in  his  head,  will  imagine  and 
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invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth  a  modem  poem.  If  Lucretiu* 
had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  system,  we  fihould  have  had 
a  far  superior  poem  to  any  now  id  existence.  As  mere  poetry,  it  ia 
the  first  of  Latin  poems.  What  then  haa  ruined  it  i  His  ethics. 
Pope  has  not  this  defect:  his  mora)  is  as  pure  as  his  poetry  it 
glorioiu.'     P.  43. 

Really  this  is  very  inconsequential,  incongruous  reaioning.  An 
Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head,  would  not  fall  upon 
more  blunders,  contradictions,  and  defective  conclusions.  Lord 
Byron  talks  of  the  ethical  systems  of  Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ. 
What  made  the  former  the  great  man  he  supposes  i — ^The  inventioa 
of  his  system — the  discovery  of  sublime  moral  truths.  Does  Lord 
Byron  mean  to  say,  that  the  mere  repetition  of  the  same  precepts  in 
proK,  or  the  turning  them  into  verse,  will  make  others  as  great,  or 
will  make  a  great  man  at  all  i  The  two  things  compared  are  wholly 
disparates.  The  finding  out  the  48th  proposition  in  HucHd  made 
Pythagoras  a  great  man.  Shall  we  say  that  the  putting  this  into  a 
grave,  didactic  distich  would  make  either  a  great  mathematician  or  a 
great  poet  ?  It  would  do  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  though, 
according  to  Lord  Byron,  this  distich  would  belong  to  the  highest 
class  of  poetry,  *  because  it  would  do  that  in  verse,  which  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men  had  wished  to  accomplish  in  prose.'  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  hts  Lordship  transposes  the  common  sense  of  the  question, 
— because  it  is  his  humour !  The  value  of  any  moral  truth  depends 
on  the  philosophic  invention  implied  in  it.  But  this  rests  with  the 
first  author,  and  the  general  idea,  which  forms  the  basis  of  didactic 
poetry,  remains  the  same,  through  all  its  mechanical  transmissions 
afterwards.  The  merit  of  the  ethical  poet  must  therefore  consist  in 
his  manner  of  adorning  and  illustrating  a  number  of  these  general 
truths  which  are  not  his  own,  that  is,  in  the  poetical  invention  and 
imagination  he  brings  to  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  well  shown, 
with  respect  to  the  episodes  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  the  description  of 
the  poor  Indian  and  the  lamb  doomed  to  death,  which  are  all  the 
unsophisticated  reader  ever  remembers  of  that  much-ialkcd-of  pro- 
duction. Lord  Byron  clownishly  chooses  to  consider  all  poetry  but 
what  relates  to  this  ethical  or  didactic  truth  as  *a  lie.'  Is  Lear  a  lie  ? 
Or  docs  his  Lordship  prefer  the  story,  or  the  moral,  in  ^sop's 
Fables  ?  He  asks  '  why  must  the  jHfct  mean  the  /xar,  the_/«j»«T,  the 
ta/c-teUtr?  A  man  may  make  and  create  better  things  than  these.* — 
He  may  make  and  create  better  things  than  a  common-place,  and  he 
who  does  not,  makes  and  creates  nothing.  The  ethical  or  didactic 
poet  necessarily  repeats  after  others,  because  general  truths  and 
maxims  are  limited.     The  individual  instances  and  illustrations,  which 
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his  Lordship  qualifies  as  Mies/  'feigning,*  and  •  lale-telling/  are^ 
infinite,  and  give  endless  scope  lo  ihc  genius  of  the  uuc  poet.  The 
rank  of  poetry  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  moral 
— eo  we  find  it  *in  the  bond/ — and  yet  Cowper,  we  are  told,  was  no 
poet.  Is  there  any  keeping  in  this,  or  is  it  merely  an  air  ?  Again, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  didactic  poetry  *  requires  more  mind, 
more  power  than  alt  the  descriptive  or  epic  poetry  that  ever  was 
written :  *  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  hia  Lordship  lays  it  down,  that  the 
Georgics  are  a  finer  poem  than  the  jEncid,  We  do  not  perceive  the 
inference  here.  *  Virgil  knew  this :  he  did  not  order  them  to  be 
burnt. 

"The  proper  study  of  mankiml  is  man."* 

Does  our  author  mean  that  this  was  Virgil's  reason  for  liking  hit 
pastoral  poetry  better  than  his  description  of  Dido  and  ^aeas  ? 
But  farther,  there  is  a  Latin  poem  (thit  of  Lucretius)  superior  even 
to  the  Georgics;  nay,  it  would  have  been  bo  to  any  poem  now  in 
existence,  but  for  one  unlucky  circumstance.  And  what  is  that  ? 
*  Its  ethics!  '  So  that  ethics  have  spoiled  the  finest  poem  to  the 
world.  TKxi  is  the  rub  that  makes  didactic  poetry  come  in  such  a 
questionable  shape.  If  original,  like  Lucretius,  there  will  be  a  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  about  it.  If  trite  and  acknowledged,  like  Pope, 
however  pure,  there  will  be  tittle  valuable  in  it.  It  is  the  glory  and 
the  privilege  of  poetry  to  be  conversant  about  those  truths  of  nature 
and  the  heart  that  are  at  once  original  arul  self-evident.  His  Lord- 
ship ought  to  ha^*e  knotun  th'u.  In  the  same  passage,  he  speaks  of 
imagination  and  invention  as  'the  two  commonest  of  qualities.*  We 
will  tell  his  Lordfihip  what  is  commoner,  the  want  of  them.  *  An 
Irish  peasant,'  he  adds,  *with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head,  will 
imagine  and  invent  more  than' — (What?  Homer,  Speiuer,  and 
AHosto?  No:  but  than) — *  would  fumieh  forth  a  modem  poem.' 
That  we  will  not  dispute.  But  at  any  rate,  when  sober  next  morn- 
ing, he  would  be  as  *  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances '  as  his 
Lordship  ;  and  in  either  case,  equally  positive,  tetchy,  and  absurd  ! 

His  Lordship,  throughout  his  {umphlet,  makes  a  point  of  contra- 
dicting Mr.  Bowles,  and,  it  would  seem,  of  contradicting  himself. 
He  cannot  be  siiid  to  have  any  opinions  of  his  own,  but  whatever  any 
one  else  advances,  he  denies  out  of  mere  epleen  and  rashness,  *  He 
hates  the  word  invariabU,*  and  not  without  reason.  •  What  is  there 
of  human,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  science,  power, 
glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  is  invariable?'  There  is 
one  of  the  particulars  in  this  enumeration,  which  seems  pretty  invari- 
able, which  is  death.     One  would  think  that  the  principles  of  poetry 
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are  so  too,  not  withstand  log  his  pecTish  disclaimer :  for  towards  the 
conclusion  of  thu  tetter  he  sets  up  Pope  as  a  classic  model,  and  con- 
aiders  all  modern  deviations  from  it  as  grotesque  and  barbarous. 

*  They  hare  raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the 
purest  architecture ;  and,  more  barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from 
who&c  practice  I  have  borrowed  the  figure,  tliey  arc  not  contented 
with  their  own  grotesque  cdificr,  unless  they  destroy  the  prior  and 
purely  beautiful  fabric  which  preceded^  and  which  shames  them  nnd 
theirs  for  ever  and  ever.* 

Lord  Byron  has  here  substituted  his  own  invariable  principles  for 
Mr.  Bowles's,  which  he  hates  as  bad  as  Mr.  Southey's  variable 
politics.  Will  nothing  please  his  Lordship — neither  dull  fixtures  nor 
shining  weathercocks  I — We  might  multiply  instances  of  a  want  of 
continuous  reasoning,  if  wc  were  fond  of  this  sort  of  petty  cavilling. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  better  quarry  in  the  book. 
Why  does  his  Lordship  tell  us  that  *  ethical  poetry  is  the  highest  of 
all  poetry,'  and  yet  that  *  Petrarch  the  sonnetteer '  is  esteemed  by 
good  judges  the  very  highest  poet  of  Italy  ?  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  sonnet- 
teer, and  a  very  good  one.  Why  docs  he  assert  that  •  the  poet  who 
executes  the  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  department,'  and  then 
alTirm  in  the  next  p^ige  that  did;tctic  poetry  *  requires  more  mind, 
more  wisdom,  more  power  than  all  the  forests  that  ever  were  walked 
for  their  description  ; '  and  then  again,  two  pages  after,  chat  *  a  good 
poet  can  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear ; '  that  is,  as  he  interprets 
it,  *  can  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits  the 
forests  of  America  I '  That 's  a  Nwi  Sequiturj  as  Partridge  has  it. 
Why,  contending  that  all  subjects  are  alike  indifferent  to  the  genuine 
poet,  does  he  turn  round  upon  himself,  and  assume  that  *  the  sun 
shining  upon  a  warming-pan  cannot  be  made  sublime  or  poetical  ? ' 
Why  does  he  say  tliat  *  there  is  nothing  in  nature  like  the  bust  of  the 
Antinous,  except  the  Venus,'  which  is  not  in  nature  ? '  Why  docs 
he  call  the  iir&t  *  that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect  beauty,'  when  it  is 
a  mere  portrait,  and  on  that  account  so  superior  to  his  favourite  cox- 
comb, the  Apollo  ?  Why  docs  he  state  thai  •  more  poetry  cannot  be 
gathered  into  existence  *  than  wc  here  see,  and  yet  that  this  poetry 
arises  neither  from  nature  no:  moral  exaltedness ;  Mr.  Bowles  and 
he  being  at  ittsue  on  this  very  point,  viz.  the  one  affirming  that  the 
essence  of  poetry  is  derivetl  from  nature,  and  his  Lordship,  that  it 
consists  in  moral  truth  I  Why  does  he  consider  a  shipwreck  as  an 
arti6ctal  Incident?     Why  docs  he  make  the  excellence  of  Falconer's 

'  We  hivt*  purest  srchhcaure  *  just  before;  and  *  the  prior  ftbric  which  pre- 
cciled,*  is  rather  more  than  «n  inclegsnt  pleonasm, 
'  See  Mr.  itowlcs'a  Two  Lettcn. 
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Shipwreck  consiit  in  its  technicalities,  and  not  in  its  faithfiil  descrip- 
tion of  common  feelings  and  inevitable  calamity  ?  Why  docs  he  saj 
all  this,  and  much  more,  which  he  should  not  ?  Why  docs  be  write 
prose  at  all?  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  trash,  there  is  one  paMagc  fi:v 
which  we  forgive  him,  and  here  it  is, 

*  The  truth  is,  that  in  tliesc  days  the  grand  primum  mobile  of  Eog- 
laod  is  can$:  cant  political,  cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant  moral ; 
but  always  cant,  multiplied  through  all  the  Tarietics  of  Hfc.  Ic  u  the 
fashion,  and  while  it  lasts,  will  be  loo  powerfiil  for  those  who  can 
only  exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  times.  I  say  cant^  because  it  is 
a  thing  of  words,  without  the  smallest  inHuence  upon  human  actions  ; 
the  EogUsh  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and  much  poorer,  and  more 
divided  among  themselves,  as  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they  were 
before  the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum.'  These  words  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  as  the  testimony  of  a  lofty  poet  to  a 
great  moral  truth,  and  we  can  hardly  have  a  quarrel  with  the  writer 
of  them. 

There  arc  three  questions  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
pamphlet;  viz.  What  is  poetical?  What  is  natural?  What  is  arti- 
ficial ?  And  we  get  an  answer  to  none  of  them.  The  controversy, 
as  it  is  carried  on  between  the  chief  combatantis,  is  much  like  a  dispute 
between  two  artists,  one  of  whom  should  maintain  that  blue  is  the 
only  colour  fit  to  paint  with,  and  the  other  that  yellow  alone  ought 
ever  lo  be  uaed.  Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  little  to  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Campbell  leads  off  the  dance,  and  launches  a  ship  as 
a  beautiful  and  poetical  artificial  object.  But  he  bo  loads  it  with 
patriotic,  natural,  and  foreign  associations,  and  the  sails  are  *  so  per- 
fumed that  the  winds  are  love-sick,'  that  Mr.  Bowles  dart*  upon  and 
seizes  it  as  contraband  to  art,  swearing  that  it  is  no  longer  the  work 
of  the  shipwright,  but  of  Mr.  Campbell's  lofty  poetic  imagination  ; 
and  dedicates  its  stolen  beauty  to  the  right  owners,  the  sun,  the  winds, 
and  the  waves.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  all  sure, 
having  overstepped  the  literal  mark,  presses  no  farther  into  the  con- 
troversy ;  but  Lord  Byron,  who  is  '  like  an  Irishman  in  a  row,  any 
body**  cujiomtr,*  carries  it  on  with  good  polemical  hardihood,  and  runs 
a  very  edifying  parallel  between  the  ship  without  tlie  sun,  the  winds, 
and  waves, — and  the  6un,  the  winds,  and  waves  without  the  ship. 
'The  sun,'  says  Mr.  Bowles,  'is  poetical,  by  your  Lordship's  admis- 
sion.' We  think  it  would  have  been  so  without  it.  But  his  Lord- 
ship contends  that  '  the  sun  would  no  longer  be  poetical,  if  it  did  not 
shine  on  ships,  or  pyramids,  or  fortresses,  and  other  works  of  art,' 
(he  expressly  excludes  *  footmen's  liveries '  and  '  brass  warming-pans  * 
from  among  those  artillcial  objects  that  reflect  new  splendour  on  the 
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eye  of  Heareo) — to  which  Mr.  BowIe&  replies,  that  let  the  sun  but 
&hine,  and  »it  is  poetical  per  te^  in  which  we  think  him  right.  His 
Lord&hip  decompoimdfi  the  wind  into  a  caput  mortuum  of  poetry,  by 
making  it  howl  through  a  pig-stye,  instead  of 

*  Roftming  the  illimitable  ocean  wide  ;  * 

and  turna  a  waterfall,  or  a  clear  spring,  into  a  ilop-basin,  to  prove 
that  nature  owes  its  elegance  to  art.  His  Lordship  is  *ill  at  these 
numbers.'  Again,  he  a^rms  that  the  ruined  temple  of  the  Parthenoa 
is  poetical,  and  the  coast  of  Attica  with  Cape  Colonna,  and  the 
recollection  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  classical.  Who  ever  doubted 
\x\  What  then?  Does  this  prove  that  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is 
not  a  mock-heroic  poem  ?  He  assures  uk  that  a  storm  with  cock- 
boats scudding  before  it  is  interesting,  particularly  if  this  happens  to 
take  place  in  the  Hellespont,  over  which  the  noble  cridc  swam  {  and 
nukes  it  a  question^  whether  the  dark  cypress  groves,  or  the  white 
towers  and  minarets  of  Constantinople  are  more  impressive  to  the 
imagiiution  ?  What  has  this  to  do  with  Pope's  grotto  at  Twickenham, 
or  the  boat  in  which  he  paddled  across  the  Thames  to  Kew  ?  Lord 
Byron  tells  us  (and  he  should  know)  that  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice 
is  a  muddy  ditch,  without  the  stately  palaces  by  iu  side;  but  then  it 
is  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  canal ;  and  finally,  he  asks,  what  would 
the  desert  of  Tadmor  be  without  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Salisbury 
Plain  without  Stooe-Henge?  Mr.  Bowles  who,  though  tedious  and 
teasing,  has  'damnable  iteration  in  him,'  and  has  read  the  Father:), 
asswers  very  properly,  by  saying  that  a  desert  alone  *  conveys  ideas 
of  immeasurable  distance,  of  profound  silence,  of  solitude  ; '  and  that 
Salisbury  Plain  has  the  advantage  of  Hounalow  Heath,  chielly  in 
getting  rid  of  the  ideas  of  artificial  life,  *  carts,  caravans,  raree-show- 
men,  butchers*  boys,  coaches  with  coronets,  and  livery  scrvaota 
behind  them,'  even  though  Stone-Henge  did  not  lift  its  pale  head 
above  its  barren  bosom.  Indeed,  Lord  Byron's  notions  of  art  and 
poetry  are  sufficiently  wild,  romantic,  far-fetched,  obsolete :  his  taste 
u  Oriental,  Gothic ;  his  Muse  is  not  domesticated  ;  there  is  nothing 
mimminee-pimmince,  modern,  polished,  light,  fluttering,  in  his  standard 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful :  if  his  thoughts  are  proud,  pampered, 
gorgeous,  and  disdain  to  mingle  with  the  objects  of  humble,  unadorned 
nature,  his  lordly  eye  at  least  *  keeps  distance  due  '  from  the  vulgar 
vanities  of  fashionable  life ;  from  drawing-rooms  ^rom  card-parties, 
and  from  courts.  He  is  not  a  carpet  poet.  He  does  not  sing  the 
sofa,  like  poor  Cowper.  He  is  qualified  neither  for  poet-laureate  nor 
court-newsman.  He  is  at  issue  with  the  Morning  Post  and  Fashion- 
able World,  on  what  cooctituteB  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human 
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mm  Amaaamph^i^A^  mm  mm 
1/te  dM  Mt  A«  iovcfiMdfai 

BnBSy  asQ  pCBcr  c  lejiBcnf  ■dc  vmh 

tte  fj|pfl||a  *^   ^Vff*  '■^  ?■**  P^"^  ^f^  "fW  ^^  »  WBCfc- 

Hi»  LcraAif  Ekc»  die  poeoyt  ike  iMBHDve  nit  or  «i«  vd  »  ds 
vvt  MdiowetielicieAd  Ae  hK  Mr.  Jote  Scan.  He  Ek»  dw 
iii^  I  put  of  k,  tifc  riMiiftlMfBt,  the  ^ajtd,  tfcr  ided^  the  ipcGaal 

HBMW  flf   ■■■>■  yCJBKM*   ne  deBCtflBd   ifVK  fli    bi^Mfli   SOWCK^ 

He  iypipiihaca  oM  vidi  an  M  a  dM|lkr  of  i^BHwr,  » ife 
of  wmitf  or  nxary^  a*  it  it  cooaecBed  wkh  t)w  ■fiot*  fs|cncialy  P"^ 
actfco^pfaccttc;  flf  dK  iodinfaal  aad  Ae  ■oaeM,  (tboeuc  to  faaa 
Mt'loaaooe  as  ioemia,  bat  faioer  ai  cxdo^nadda');  bat  he  tym- 
pAcaa aidi  the  iiwiflw  of  Ti^aad  Fateotar  ihe  paaadeg  »arta 
of  saa — viih  the  uaadJiag  memmtmM  of  koHaa  ^ory — vah  tW 
ifiai  peauyj  of  ooaaiieaa  grwririnaa  of  awe — «ah  that  a^nch  clHaa 
aflbace  with  tbc  gnn^  or  kcadrcd  with  the  ihaaali  of  aataic. 
Tkk  m  «hat  he  calU  act  and  art^cial  poetry.  Bar  dat  u  oot  what 
My  body  dae  andcncanda  by  tike  tcTVMv  coiBMoaly  or  cnticaJly 
■pnfcim  There  m  a»  Kole  raanrKioa  buwtca  die  two  thiagp  aa 
betvan  die  graad-d  aighieri  of  Mr.  Coatxs,  who  a^ftand  at  cowt 
the  ocher  day,  aad  Lady  Godm — at  diere  it  betwaea  a  leigpaag 
toaK  and  an  Egypdm  flMnany.  Lord  Byroa,  diraagh  the  whole 
of  the  arguRkeiit,  pdu  his  rercrend  uypoacac  iridi  iaannm,  Hhe 
throwing  a  stooe  at  a  dog,  which  the  iDOJiatd  aaima]  raas  after, 
pidU  Qpt  mttinUet  between  hii  teeth,  aad  erica  to  tec  what  it  is 
■lade  of.  The  quettioo  is,  faoweref,  too  toogh  for  Mr.  Bowlcs'a 
powert  of  mastication,  and  though  the  fray  ii  amasing,  nothing  coaica 
of  iu  Between  the  Editor  of  Pope,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Nc 
Monthly  Magazine,  his  Lordship  sets 

* bigfa  xrbiter. 

And  by  decision  bkhc  embroils  the  frxr.* 

What  i«  the  Bsc  of  taking  a  work  of  art,  from  which  *  all  the  art  of 
art  is  flown '  a  moolderiog  statue,  or  a  fallen  column  in  Tadmor^a 
marble  waste^  that  staggers  and  over-awes  the  mind,  and  gives  birth 
to  a  thousand  dim  reflections,  by  seeing  the  power  and  pride  of  mao 
prostrate,  and  laid  low  in  the  dost ;  what  is  there  ia  this  to  prove 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  upstart  pride  and  power  of  man  ^  A  Ruin 
is  poetical*  Becau&e  it  ii  a  work  of  art,  says  Lord  Byron.  No,  bnt 
because  it  i.i  a  work  of  art  overthrown.  In  it  we  sec,  as  in  a  mirror, 
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the  life,  the  hopes,  the  labour  of  man  defeated,  and  crumbling  away 
under  the  slow  hand  of  time ;  and  all  that  he  has  done  reduced  to 
nothing,  or  to  a  useless  mockery.  Or  at  one  of  the  bread-and-butter 
poets  has  described  the  same  thing  a  little  differently,  in  his  tale  of 
Peter  Bell  the  potter, — 

* The  stocws  and  tower 

SeemM  fading  fatt  away 
From  human  thoughts  and  puqKwes, 
To  yield  to  some  transforming  power, 
And  blend  with  the  surrmmding  trees.' 

If  this  is  what  Lord  Byron  means  by  artificial  objects  and  interests, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  for  he  will  get  no  critic,  no  school  to 
differ  with  him.  But  a  fairer  instance  would  be  a  snug  citizen's  box 
by  the  road-side,  newly  painted,  plastered  and  furnished,  with  every 
thing  in  the  newest  fashion  and  gloss,  not  an  article  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  a  lease  of  one-and-twenty  years  to  run,  and  then  let  us  see 
what  Lord  Byron,  or  his  friend  and  *hoat  of  human  life'  will  make 
of  it,  compared  with  the  desolation,  and  the  waste  of  all  these 
comfortf,  arts,  and  elegances.  Or  let  him  take — not  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  but  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  make  a  poetical  descrip* 
lion  of  it  in  prose  or  verse.  We  defy  hiro.  The  poetical  interest, 
in  his  Lordship's  transposed  cases,  arises  out  of  the  imaginary  interest. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  where  art  flourishes  and  attains  its  object,  imagina- 
tion droops,  and  poetry  along  with  it.  It  ceases,  or  takes  a  different 
and  ambiguous  shape ;  it  may  be  elegant,  ingenious,  pleasing,  instruc- 
tive, but  if  it  aspires  to  the  semblance  of  a  higher  interest,  or  the 
ornaments  of  the  highest  fancy,  it  necessarily  becomes  burlesque, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  As  novels  end  with 
marriage,  poetry  ends  with  the  consummation  and  success  of  art. 
And  the  reason  (if  Lord  Byron  would  attend  to  it)  is  pretty  obrious. 
Where  all  the  wishes  and  wants  are  supplied,  anticipated  by  art, 
there  can  be  no  strong  cravings  after  ideal  good,  nor  dread  of  unim- 
aginable evils;  the  sources  of  terror  and  pity  must  be  dried  up: 
where  the  hand  has  dune  every  thing,  nothing  is  left  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  do  or  to  attempt :  where  all  Is  regulated  by  conventional 
indifference,  the  full  workings,  the  involuntary,  uncontrollable  emotions 
of  the  heart  cease :  property  is  not  a  poetical,  but  a  practical  prosaic 
idea,  to  those  who  possess  and  clutch  it;  and  cuts  off  others  from 
cordial  sympathy  ;  but  nature  is  common  property,  the  unenvied  idol 
of  all  eyes,  the  fairy  ground  where  fancy  plays  her  tricks  and  feats ; 
and  the  passions,  the  workings  of  the  heart  (which  Mr.  Bowles  very 
properly  distinguishes  from  manners,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  in  the 
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power  of  the  will  to  regulite  or  satiiiy)  art  fdll  left  u  a  •abject  for 
Bomcthing  rery  different  from  didactic  or  mock-heroic  poetry.     By 
art  and  artifiaal,  u  these  termi  are  applied  to  poetry  or  >*"mmn  life, 
we  nieao  iho«e  objecti  aod  fccliogi  which  depead  for  their  tutMuceaec 
and  perfectioD  oo  the  will   and  arbitrary  coamuuwa  of  man  afid 
•ociety ;  aod  by  nature,  and  natural  uibjccta,  we  mean  those  objectt 
which  exiu  in  the   QDiverK  at  large,  without,  or  in  vphc  of,  the 
interference  of  human  power  aod  contriTaoce,  and  those  tateresti 
aod  affection*  which  are  not  amenable  to  the  human  will.     That  we 
are  to  exclode  art,  or  the  operation  of  the  human  will,  from   poetry 
altogether,  u  what  we  do  not  affirm ;  but  we  mean  to  uy,  that  where 
this  operation  is  the  most  complete  and  manifest,  as  in  the  creation  of 
gtvro  objecta,  or  regulation  o(  certain  feelings,  there  the  ■pring  oi* 
poetry,  iu,  of  passion  and  imagination,  is  proponionabiy  axid   much 
impaired.     We  are  manert  of  Art,  Nature  is  our  master ;  and  it  it 
to  this  greater  power  that  we  find  working  above,  about,  and  within 
us,  that  the  geoios  of  poetry  bows  and  offers  up  its  highest  homage. 
If  the  infusion  of  art  were  not  a  natural  disqualifier  for  poetry,  the 
roo«t  arti6cial  objects  and  manners  would  be  the  most  poetical:  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  rude  beginnings,  or  the  ruinous  decay  of 
objects  of  art,  or  the  simplest  modes  uf  life  and  manners,  that  admit 
of,  or  harmonize  kindly  with,  the  tone  and  language  of  poetry.      To 
coniider  the  question  otherwise,  is  not  to  consider  it  too  curiously, 
but  Bot  to  understand  it  at  all.     Lord  Byron  talks  of  Ulysses  striking 
hit  horse  Rhesus  with  his  bow,  as  an  instance  of  the  heroic  in  poetry. 
But  does  not  the  {>oetical  dignity  of  the  instrument  arise  from  its  very 
commonness  and  simplicity  ?     A  bow  is  not  a  supererogation  of  the 
works  of  art.     It  is  almost  peculiar  to  a  sute  of  nature,  that  is,  the 
6r8t  and  rudest  state  of  society.     Lord  Byron  might  at  well  talk 
of  a  shepherd's  crook,  or  the  garland  of  flowers  with  which    he 
croums  his  mistress,  as  images  borrowed   from  artificial   life.      He 
cannot  make  a  gentleman-usher's  rod  poetical,  though  it  is  the  pink, 
of  courtly  and  gentlemanly  refinement.     Will  the  bold  stickler  for 
the  artificial  essence   of  poetry  translate  Pope's  description  of  Sir 
Plume, — 

*  Of  amber-headed  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,'' — 


»f  Sir 


into  the  same  sort  of  poetry  as  Homer's  description  of  the  bow  of 
Ulysses?  It  is  out  of  the  question.  The  very  mention  of  the  last 
has  a  sound  with  it  like  the  twang  of  the  bow  itself;  whereas  the 
others,  the  snuff-box  and  clouded  cane,  are  o^  the  very  essence  of 
effeminate  impertinence.  Pope  says,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  that 
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*  a  lady  of  fashion  would  admire  a  star,  because  it  would  remind  her 
of  the  twinkling  of  a  lamp  on  a  ball-Dighi.*  This  ie  a  much  better 
account  of  his  own  poetry  than  his  noble  critic  has  given.  It  is  a 
clue  to  a  real  solution  of  the  di^cuJty.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  feeling  witli  which  we  contemplate  a  gas-light  in  one  of 
the  squares,  and  the  crescent  moon  beside  tt,  but  this — that  though 
the  brightness,  the  beauty  perhaps,  to  the  mere  sense,  is  the  same  or 
greater ;  yet  we  know  that  when  we  are  out  of  the  square  we  shall 
lose  sight  of  the  tamp,  but  that  the  moon  will  lend  ut  its  tributary 
light  wherever  we  go;  it  streams  orer  green  valley  or  blue  ocean 
alike ;  it  is  hung  up  in  air,  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  the  universe ;  it 
steals  with  gradual,  softened  state  into  the  soul,  and  hovers,  a  fairy 
apparition,  over  oor  existence  !  h  is  this  which  makes  it  a  more 
poetical  object  than  a  pjitent-lamp,  or  a  Chinese  Innthorn,  or  the 
chandelier  at  Covent-garden,  brilliant  as  it  is,  and  which,  though  it 
were  made  ten  times  more  so,  would  still  only  dazzle  and  scorch 
the  sight  so  much  the  more ;  it  would  not  be  attended  with  a  mild 
train  of  reflected  glory;  it  would 'denote  no  foregone  conclusion,* 
would  touch  no  chord  of  imagination  or  the  heart ;  it  would  have 
nothing  romantic  about  it. — A  man  can  make  any  thing,  but  he 
cannot  make  a  sentiment !  It  is  a  thing  of  inveterate  prejudice,  of 
old  association,  of  common  feelings,  and  so  is  poetry,  as  far  as  it  is 
serious.  A  'pack  of  cards,'  a  silver  bodkin,  a  paste  buckle,  *may 
be  imbued  '  with  as  much  mock  poetry  as  you  please,  by  lending 
false  associations  to  it ;  but  real  poetry,  or  poetry  of  the  highest 
order,  can  only  be  produced  by  unravelling  the  real  web  of  associa- 
tions, which  have  been  wound  round  any  subject  by  nature,  and  the 
unavoidable  conditions  of  humanity.  Not  to  admit  this  distinction  at 
the  threshold,  is  to  confound  the  style  of  Tom  Thumb  with  that 
of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  or  Hurlothrumbo  with  the  Doge  of  Venice. 
It  is  to  mistake  jest  for  earnest,  and  one  thing  for  another. 

*  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  ! 
Su  klitncs  a  good  drcd  in  a  naughty  world.' 

The  image  here  is  one  of  artificial  life  j  but  it  is  connected  with 
natural  circumstances  and  romantic  interests,  with  darkness,  with 
silence,  with  distance,  with  privation,  and  unceruia  danger :  it  is 
common,  obvious,  without  pretension  or  boast,  attd  therefore  the 
poetry  founded  upon  it  is  natural,  because  the  feelings  are  so.  It  is 
not  the  splendour  of  the  candle  itself,  but  the  contrast  to  the  gloom 
without, — the  comfort,  the  relief  it  holds  oat  from  afar  to  the 
benighted  traveller, — the  conRict  between  nature  and  the  first  and 
cheapest  resources  of  art,  that  constitutes  the  romantic  and  imaginary, 
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ikm  m,  tbe  paeticil 

Tfacfc  ift  soR  art  ia  tte  kmf  or  dbrndtaKti  mm.  tor  tftoc  voy 
■  km  pocny.    A  fichc  ia  a '       ' 

Kt  itei's  I 

f  MJ  Ij  aai  hapr:  k  his  id  do  vxk 

die  broad  ferfiagB  sad  iiiiMMiMiii  of  kaMM  fife,  aad  iti  imercat 
doe>  aoc  tmmttdff  tare  ifoa  Uk  wimwf  or  pRtawMB  of  the  milii 
or  yrofriccor  of  it.  Thm  mnoi  an  u  co^rdiuac  wkh  aatmr^  miA 
itMmm  iato  thr  fin^daM  of  peeny,  bat  no  ooc  ever  dreamt  of  ike 
contrary.  Tbe  fntarca  of  muic  are  ffon  kadiag  bad  iirfci,  set 
wtmmA  fatfe^  or  coafaed  to  a  ifoi,  or  aa  indmdaal  cbmHaet  ihcj 
ire  fffcad  oat  everywbcre  tbe  Mtmr,  aad  are  of  ' 
Tbe  tnx  poet  Km  tfacrefiare  bcca  duciibwl  m 

*  Cnacion'i  uaoai,  he  b  aarair't  bcir.' 

WhatbM  beea  tfam  aid  of  the  ■»  of  geaiDS  ai^bt  be  laid  of 
mm  of  ao  gtaiai.  The  tpint  of  poetry,  aad  tbe  nirii  of 
are  tbe  luac.  Tbe  prodocuoaa  of  vetarc  sre  aot  locked  op  m  dw 
cabcoett  of  the  coriou,  bvt  ^vcad  cot  on  tbe  grecs  lap  of  caftlu 
The  flowert  rrnrn  with  the  cuckoo  in  tbe  ipnng  :  cbe  daisy  for  ever 
looki  bright  id  cbe  tun ;  the  rainbow  «ill  lifts  iu  bead  abore  tbe 
Korm  to  the  eye  of  in&ncy  or  age— 

'  So  wa«  it  when  my  Hfe  began  j 
So  i«  it  now  I  un  >  inao. 
So  »hall  it  be  till  1  grow  old  and  die;* 

but  Lord  Byron  doet  not  andcrstand  thii,  for  be  doe*  itot 
Mr.  Wordsworth**  poetry,  and  we  cannot  make  bim.  Hii  Lordih^'a' 
nature,  ai  well  a«  hit  poetrjr,  is  sotoetbiog  arabesque  and  ostlaDdislu 
— Again,  ODCe  more,  what,  we  would  ask,  makes  the  difTerence 
between  an  opera  of  Mozart's,  and  the  sioging  of  a  thnub  confined 
in  a  wooden  cage  at  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  we  lire  ?  Tbe 
one  is  nature,  and  tbe  other  is  art :  the  one  is  paid  for,  and  the  other 
is  not.  Madame  Fodor  tings  the  air  of  yrdrai  Carmo  to  Dom 
Giavaum  so  dirinely,  because  she  is  hired  to  sing  it;  she  sings  it  to 
please  the  audience,  not  herself,  and  does  not  always  tike  to  be  encorej 
in  it ;  but  the  thrush  that  awakes  us  at  day-break  with  its  song,  does 
not  sing  because  it  is  paid  to  sing,  or  to  please  others,  or  to  be  admired 
or  criticised.  It  sings  because  it  is  happy:  it  pours  the  thrilling 
sounds  from  lU  throat,  to  relieve  the  OTer-flowings  of  its  own  breast — 
the  liquid  notes  come  from,  and  go  to,  the  heart,  dropping  balm  into 
it,  as  tbe  gushing  spring  rcTires  tbe  traveller's  parched  and  fainting 
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Iip«.  That  Ktream  of  joy  comes  pure  and  fresh  to  the  longing  scdbc, 
free  from  art  and  aifectation,  the  same  that  rises  over  vernal  groves, 
mingled  with  the  breath  of  momiog,  and  the  perfumes  of  the  wild 
hyacinth ;  that  waits  for  no  audience,  that  wants  no  rehearsing,  that 
exhausts  its  raptures,  and  still — 

'  Hymns  it*  good  God,  and  carols  sweet  of  love' 

There  is  this  great  difference  between  nature  and  art,  that  the  one  u 
what  the  other  seems,  and  gives  all  the  pleasure  it  expresses,  because 
it  feels  it  itself.  Madame  Fodor  sings,  as  a  musical  instrument  may 
be  made  to  play  a  tune,  and  perhaps  with  no  more  real  delight :  but 
it  is  not  80  with  the  linnet  or  the  thrush,  that  sings  because  God 
pleaies,  and  pours  out  its  little  soul  in  pleasure.  This  is  the  reason 
why  its  singing  is  (so  far)  so  much  better  than  melody  or  harmony, 
than  base  or  treble,  than  the  Italian  or  the  German  School,  than 
quavers  or  crotchets,  or  half-notes,  or  caozooeti,  or  quartetts,  or  any 
thing  io  the  world  but  truth  and  nature ! 

To  give  one  more  instance  or  two  of  what  wc  understand  by  a 
natural  interest  ingrafted  on  arti6cia]  objects,  and  of  the  principle  that 
still  keeps  them  distinct.  Anwlia's  *  hushed  mutton  '  in  Fielding,  is 
one  that  I  might  mention.  Hashed  mutton  is  an  article  in  cookery, 
homely  enough  in  the  scale  of  art,  though  far  removed  from  the 
simple  products  of  nature;  yet  we  should  say  that  this  common 
delicacy  which  Amelia  provided  for  her  husband's  supper,  and  then 
waited  so  long  in  vain  for  his  return,  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  affecting  incidents  in  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
afTecting  books  io  the  world.  No  description  of  the  most  splendid 
and  luxurious  banquet  could  come  up  to  it.  It  will  be  remembered, 
when  the  /llmanach  des  Gourmandsy  and  even  the  article  on  it  in  the 
last  Edinburgh  Review,  are  forgotten.  Did  L.ord  Byron  never  read 
Boccacio?  We  wish  he  would  learn  refinement  from  him,  and  get 
rid  of  his  hard  bravura  taste,  and  swashbuckler  conclusions.  What 
makes  the  charm  of  the  Story  of  the  Falcon?  Is  it  properly  art  or 
nature  i  The  tale  is  one  of  arti^cial  life,  and  elegant  manners,  and 
chivalrous  pretensions ;  but  it  is  the  fall  from  these,  the  decline  into 
the  vale  of  low  and  obscure  poverty, — the  having  but  one  last  loop 
left  to  hang  life  on,  and  the  sacrifice  of  that  to  a  feeling  still  more 
precious,  and  which  could  only  give  way  with  life  itself, — that 
elevates  the  sentiment,  aod  has  made  it  Had  its  way  into  all  hearts. 
Had  Fredcrigo  Alberigi  had  an  aviary  of  Hawks,  and  preserves  of 
pheasants  without  end,  he  and  his  poor  bird  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  It  is  not  the  expence  and  ostenution  of  the  entertainment 
he  set  before  his  mistress,  but  the  prodigality  of  afTcction,  squandering 
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away  the  last  remains  of  hii  once  proud  fortunes^  that  stamps  this 
beautiful  incident  on  the  remembrance  of  all  who  have  ever  read  it. 
We  wish  Lord  Byron  would  look  it  over  again,  and  see  whether  it 
does  not  most  touch  the  chords  of  pathos  and  sentiment  in  those  places 
where  we  feel  the  absence  of  all  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  art.  Mr. 
Campbell  talks  of  a  ship  as  a  sublime  and  beautiful  object  in  art. 
Wc  will  confess  we  always  stop  to  look  at  the  mail-coaches  with  no 
slight  emotion,  and,  perhaps,  extend  our  hands  after  some  of  them,  in 
sign  of  gratulalJon.  They  carry  the  letters  of  friends,  of  relations  $ 
they  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  heart  of  a  country.  We 
do  not  admire  them  for  their  workmanship,  for  their  speed,  for  their 
livery — there  is  something  more  in  it  than  this.  Perhaps  we  can 
explain  it  by  saying,  that  wc  once  heard  a  person  observe — *  I  always 
look  at  the  Shrewsbury  mail,  and  sometimes  with  tears  in  my  eyes : 
that  is  the  coach  chat  will  bring  me  the  news  of  the  death  of  my 
father  and  mother.'  His  Lordship  will  say,  the  mail-coach  is  sta 
artificial  object.  Yet  we  think  the  interest  here  was  not  founded  upon 
that  circumstance.  There  was  a  fmer  and  deeper  link  of  affection 
that  did  not  depend  on  the  red  pntnted  panncls,  or  the  cfyeJ  garment/ 
of  the  coachman  and  guard.     At  least  it  strikes  us  so. 

This  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  illustrate,  and  it  is  stilt  more  difHcult 
to  de6ne.     Yet  we  shall  attempt  something  of  the  son. 

I ,  Natural  objects  arc  common  and  obvious,  and  are  imbued  with 
an  habitual  and  universal  interest,  without  being  vulgar.  Familiarity 
in  them  docs  not  breed  contempt,  as  it  does  in  the  works  of  man. 
They  form  an  ideal  class ;  their  repeated  impression  on  the  mind,  in 
so  many  different  circumstances,  grows  up  mto  a  sentiment.  The 
reason  is,  that  we  refer  them  generally  and  coJIcciively  to  ourselves, 
as  links  and  mementos  of  our  various  being  ;  whereas,  we  refer  the 
works  of  art  respectively  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made  or  to  whom 
they  belong.  This  distracts  the  mind  in  looking  at  them,  and  gives 
a  petty  and  unpoetica]  character  to  what  we  feel  relating  to  them. 
When  the  works  of  art  become  poetical,  it  is  when  they  are  emanci- 
pated from  this  state  of  '  circumscription  and  confine,'  by  some 
circumsUnce  that  sets  aside  the  idea  of  property  and  individual 
distinction.     The  sound  of  village  bells, — 

• The  poor  man's  only  muuc,*  * 

excites  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  mind,  as  the  warbling  of  a  thnish  : 
the  sight  of  a  village  spire  presents  nothing  discordant  with  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

1  Coleridge. 
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2.  Natoral  objects  are  more  akin  to  poetry  and  the  imagination, 
pardy  because  they  are  not  our  own  handy-work,  but  start  up 
spontaneouely,  like  a  visionary  creadon,  of  their  own  accord,  without 
our  knowledge  or  connivance. — 

'  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them  ; — ' 

and  farther,  they  have  this  advantage  over  the  works  of  art,  that  the 
Utter  cither  fall  short  of  their  preconceired  intention,  and  excite  oar 
disgust  and  disappointment  by  their  defects ;  or,  if  they  completely 
answer  their  end,  they  then  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination,  and  so 
excite  little  or  no  romantic  interest  that  way.  A  Count  Rumford 
stove,  or  a  Dutch  oven,  are  useful  for  the  purposes  of  warmtli  or 
culinary  dispatch.  Gray's  purring  favourite  would  find  great  comfort 
in  warming  its  nose  before  the  one,  or  dipping  its  whiskers  in  the 
other  ;  and  so  does  the  artificial  animal,  man :  but  the  poetry  of 
Rumford  grates  or  Dutch  ovens,  it  would  puzzle  even  Lord  Byron 
to  explain.  Cowper  has  made  something  of  the  *  loud-hissing  urn,' 
though  Mr.  Southey,  as  being  one  of  the  more  refined  *  naturals,* 
still  prefers  '  the  song  of  the  kettle.'  The  more  our  senses,  our  self- 
love,  our  eyes  and  ears,  arc  surrounded,  and,  as  it  were,  saturated 
with  artificial  enjoyments  and  costly  decorations,  the  more  the  avenues 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  arc  unavoidably  blocked  up.  Wc 
do  not  say,  that  this  may  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  individual ;  we 
say  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  tlie  poet.  Kven  '  Mine  Host  of  Human 
Life  *  has  felt  its  palsying,  enervating  influence.  Let  any  one  (after 
ten  years  old)  take  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  Exeter  Change, 
and  see  bow  he  will  amuse  the  time  with  looking  over  the  trinkets, 
the  chains,  the  seals,  the  curious  works  of  art.  Compare  this  with 
the  description  of  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  Spenser : 

*  Enfore'd  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 
That  promis'd  aid  the  tempest  fo  with-standj 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 
Not  picrceablc  with  power  of  any  star; 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 
With  footing  warn,  and  leading  inward  far  4 
Far  harbour  that  them  seems:  so  in  they  enter'd  are. 

•  And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Joying  to  hear  tne  birds'  sweet  harmony. 
Which  therein  shrowded  from  the  tempest's  dread, 
Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 
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Much  can  thc^  praise  the  titm  to  straight  aad  high. 

The  sailing  pmc,  the  cedar  nroiid  and  call. 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  aspen  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  hjneral.'* 


Artificial  flowers  look  pretty  in  a  lady's  bead-dreu ;  but  they  will 
not  do  to  stick  into  lofty  verse.  On  the  contrary,  a  crocuB  bursting 
out  of  the  ground  seems  to  blush  with  its  own  golden  light — 'i 
thing  of  life.*  So  a  greater  authority  than  Lord  Byron  has  given 
his  testimony  on  this  subject :  *  Behold  the  Iilie«  of  the  field,  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  Shakspeare 
Epeaki  of— 

*  Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dam  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.* 

All  this  play  of  fancy  and  dramatic  interest  could  not  be  transfe 
to  a  description  of  hot-bouse  plants,  regulated  by  a  thermometer. 
Lord  Byron  unfairly  enlists  into  the  service  of  his  argument  tho«e 
artificial  objects,  which  arc  direct  imitations  of  nature,  such  as 
statuary,  etc.  This  is  an  OTcrstght.  At  this  rate,  all  poetry  would 
be  artificial  poetry.  Dr.  Darwin  is  among  those,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  confound  the  distinctions  of  natural  and  artificial  poetry,  and  indeed, 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  has  gone  the  whole  length  of  Lord 
Byron  8  hypercritical  and  super-artificial  theory.  Here  are  some  of 
his  lines,  which  hare  been  greatly  admired. 

^  Most  people  hsve  felt  the  rtmti  of  being  detained  unifer  s  ^teway  in  a  shower 
of  rain.  Happy  U  he  who  has  an  timbrells,  aoH  can  escape  when  the  first  fury  oC] 
the  storm  has  abated.  Turn  thji  gatcwrny  into  a  broker's  ihop,  full  of  second, 
hanil  furniture — tables,  chain,  bedsteaits,  bolsters,  and  all  the  iccommodatlooa  of 
man's  life, — the  case  will  not  be  mended.  On  the  other  hand,  CDovert  it  into  a 
wild  natural  cave,  and  we  may  idle  aw-ay  whole  hours  jn  tt,  marking  a  streak  in  the 
rock,  or  ■  flower  that  ^ows  on  the  sides,  without  feeling  time  hang  heavy 
on  DM.  The  reason  ii,  that  where  we  nre  lurrounded  with  the  works  of  man 
— the  sympathy  with  the  art  and  purposes  of  man,  as  it  were,  irritates  our 
own  will,  and  makci  us  impatient  of  whatever  interferes  with  it  :  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  presence  of  nnlorc,  nf  objects  eiiittng  without  our  intervrntioa 
and  coniroul,  disarmi  the  will  of  its  rcstleu  activity,  and  disposes  us  to  tnbmit 
to  accidents  that  we  cannot  help,  and  the  course  of  outward  events,  withont 
repining.  We  arc  thrown  idid  the  handi  of  nature,  snd  become  converts  to  her 
power.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  artificial,  the  conventional,  the  voluntary,  is  fatal 
to  the  romantic  and  im.iginary.  To  us  it  seems,  that  the  free  spirit  of  natnrv 
rushes  through  the  soul,  like  a  stream  with  a  mormurtng  sound,  the  echo  of  which 
is  poetry. 
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Apostrophe  to  Sttet. 

*  Hail,  adamantine  steel  !  magnetic  lord, 
King  of  the  prow,  the  plougnshare,  .md  the  sword  ! 
Tnic  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  course  amid  the  struggling  tides, 
Braves  with  broad  salt  the  immeasurable  sea. 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee  ! ' 

This  is  the  true  false  gallop  of  the  sublime.  Yet  steel  is  a  rery 
usefuS  metal,  and  doubtless  ixrrforms  all  the^e  wonders.  But  it  has 
not,  among  so  many  others,  the  virtue  of  amalgamating  with  the 
imagioation.  We  might  (juoce  also  his  description  of  the  spinning* 
jenny,  which  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Aikin  to  be  as  ingenious  a  piece  of 
mechanism  as  the  object  it  describes;  and,  according  to  Lord  Byron, 
this  last  is  as  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  verses  as  of  cotton- 
twist  without  end. 

3.  Natural  interests  are  those  which  are  real  and  inevitable,  and 
are  so  fer  contradistinguished  from  the  artificial,  which  are  factitious 
and  affected.  If  Lord  Byron  cannot  understand  the  difference,  he 
may  fiod  it  explained  by  contrasting  some  of  Chaucer's  characters 
and  incidents  with  those  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  for  instance. 
Custaoce  floating  in  her  boat  on  the  wide  sea,  is  different  from  Pope's 
heroine, 

*  Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  wlver  Thames.' 

Griselda's  Io«8  of  her  chiJdren,  one  by  one,  of  her  a//,  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  incidents,  nor  of  subjects  for  poetry,  as 
Belinda's  loss  of  her  favourite  curl.  A  sentiment  that  has  rooted 
itself  in  the  heart,  and  can  only  be  torn  from  it  with  life,  is  not  like 
the  caprice  of  the  moment — the  putting  on  of  paint  and  patches,  or 
the  putting  off  a  glove.  The  inbred  character  is  not  like  a  masquerade 
dress.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  theatricai,  and  natural, 
which  is  important  to  the  determination  of  the  present  question,  and 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Bowles,  how- 
ever, formally  insists  (and  with  the  best  right  in  the  world]  on  the 
distinction  between  passion  and  manners.  But  he  agrees  with  Lord 
ByroD,  that  the  Epiatle  to  Abclard  is  the  height  of  the  pathetic. 

*  Strange  that  Ruch  difference  should  be 
Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.' 

That  it  is  in  a  great  degree  pathetic,  we  should  be  amongst  the  last 
to  dispute  ;  but  its  character  is  more  properly  rhetorical  and  voluptuous. 
That  iu  interest  is  of  the  highest  or  deepest  order,  is  what  we  should 
wonder  to  hear  any  one  affirm,  who  is  intimate  with  Shakspeare, 
Chaucer,  Boccacio,  our  own  early  dramatists,  or  the  Greek  tragedians. 
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There  it  man  vm 

far  aeOtwrntY*  tale  pm.  i 

'  Ltf  ar  Ht  Be  a  wmat  g^hf^x  mm,' 

1 10  MB  IH^     iJiinctK  pacBy  kas  i 


MBfc  A«  L«rd  Bynm  rdcra  to  the  Ale,  «e  wimU\ 
Imb  bere,  vUck  he  duaks  the  smk  paedcal  fuo  of  iu  thr  'Ljw  of 
theT«vlfcT«|]lca,fhrBoakaf  LcfKicas,esc;  or  the  Book  of  Job* 
hcekf*  Aita^,  the  aor;  of  R«k  etc  ? 

4.  Sapensanral  poetry  ««  in  the  icate  faerr  iaaioed  oa,  affied  •> 
MCWf  oot  to  srty  becMK  ic  relMei  to  the  innRMMOO  wtoc  obob  ine 
■MM  by  ^KOOv>  oojtctB  iBa  powcrHy  oM  01  the  reach  both  of  ths 
nujIpiliBH  and  viB  of  ano,  aad  idD  aorr  aUe  ta  «artlc  aai 
caafeoHl  hii  isagiaatioo^  vhik  he  anyuee*  them  10  tsatL,  thai 
ciAer  choM  of  aai««  or  an.  The  Witches  id  Madielh,  the  Fariea 
ia  .Achyla^  are  ao  £v  afofidal  objccta,  tfatt  they  are  ueamea  of  the 
pocra  bnia ;  bat  thev  maKaMn  oa  the  nnod  dcpeada  ao  thor 
poaaeMH^  jUinwCcBf  arhvcfa  bwHe  anl  ict  at  aoo^it  afl  faanaa  Vi^ 
tcacCf  aad  laagh  at  all  hanvai  tfcui  to  tamper  wilfa  them.  Smmi 
in  Miltoa  ia  aa  ani&dal  or  kled  diancser :  oal  voald  aay  ooe  call 
tfau  ani&cia]  poetry?  It  ia,  ia  Lord  Byroa'a  phraa^  Nfer-arti6dal, 
aa  well  u  aaper-btnaaa  poetry.  Bat  ft  it  aerioaa  baaiaeaa.  Fate,  if  aot 
Nature,  ii  its  ntliog  geoius.  The  Paixlemooiam  ia  act  a  baby-hoaae 
of  the  faacy,  and  it  ia  ranked  (ordisartjy,)  with  nataral,  l£.  with  the 
highest  and  most  importaot  order  of  poetry,  and  abore  the  Rxpe  of 
the  Lock.  Wc  iotcoded  a  dcfioitioo,  and  have  nm  again  nco 
examj^cs.  Lord  Byron's  evturomu  hare  notlcd  us  for  pfaitoaophy. 
Wc  will  therefore  Icare  off  here,  az>d  conclude  with  a  character  of 
Pope,  which  seeniB  to  bare  bern  writico  with  an  crc  to  this  qiicatioo» 
axuJ  which  (for  what  we  know)  is  as  near  a  solution  of  it  as  tbc 
Noble  Letter-writer's  emphatical  divisioo  of  Pope's  wrhiags  into 
ethical,  mock-heroict  and  nociful  poetry. 

*  Pope  was  not  assuredly  a  poet  of  this  clas^,  or  io  the  first  rank  of 
it.  He  saw  natarc  only  dressed  by  art;  he  judged  of  beauty  by 
fashion ;  he  sought  for  truth  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  he  judged 
of  the  fectiags  of  others  by  his  own.  The  capacious  bouI  of  Shak. 
speare  had  an  intuitive  and  mighty  sympathy  with  whatever  could 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  in  all  posnble  circumstances :  Pope  had 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all  that  he  himself  loved  or  hated,  wished  or 
wanted.  Milton  has  winged  his  daring  flight  from  heaven  to  earth, 
through  Chaos  and  old   Night.     Pope's  Muse  never  wandered  with 
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nafety,  but  from  his  library  to  his  grotto,  or  from  his  grotto  into  hU 
library  back  again.  Hie  mind  dwelt  with  greater  pleasure  on  bi« 
own  garden^  than  on  the  garden  of  Eden ;  he  could  describe  the 
faultless  whole-length  mirror  that  reflected  his  own  person,  better  than 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake  that  reflects  the  face  of  heaTeo — a 
piece  of  cut  glass  or  a  p:iir  of  paste  buckles  with  more  brilliance  and 
effect,  than  a  thousand  dew-drops  glittering  in  the  bud.  He  would 
be  more  delighted  with  a  patent  lamp,  than  with  "the  pale  re6ex  of 
Cynthia's  brow,"  that  fills  the  skies  with  its  soft  silent  lustre,  that 
trembles  through  the  cotuge  window,  and  cheers  the  watchful 
mariner  on  the  lonely  wave-  In  short,  he  was  the  poet  of  personality 
and  of  polished  life.  That  which  was  nearest  to  him,  was  the 
greatest ;  the  fashion  of  the  day  bore  sway  in  his  mind  over  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  He  preferred  the  artificial  to  the  natural 
in  external  objects,  because  he  had  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  with 
the  self-love  of  the  maker  or  proprietor  of  a  gewgaw,  than  admiration 
of  that  which  was  interesting  to  all  mankind.  He  preferred  the 
artificial  to  the  natural  in  passion,  because  the  involuntary  and  un- 
calculating  impulses  of  the  one  hurried  him  away  with  a  force  and 
vehemence  with  which  he  could  not  grapple  ;  while  he  could  trifle 
with  the  conventional  and  8uj>erficial  modincations  of  mere  sentiment 
at  will,  laugh  at  or  admire,  put  them  on  or  off*  like  a  masquerade-dress, 
make  much  or  little  of  them,  indulge  them  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  as  he  pleased ;  and  because  while  they  amused  his  fancy  and 
exercised  his  ingenuity,  they  never  once  disturbed  his  vanity,  his  levity, 
or  indifference.  His  mind  was  the  antithesis  of  strength  and  grandeur ; 
its  power  was  the  power  of  indifference.  He  had  none  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  poetry ;  he  was  in  poetry  what  the  sceptic  is  in  religion. 

•  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  more  in 
diminishing,  than  in  aggrandizing  objects ;  in  checking,  not  in  en- 
couraging our  enthusiasm  ;  in  sneering  at  the  extravagances  of  fancy 
or  passion,  inste.id  of  giving  a  loose  to  them  ;  in  describing  a  row  of 
pins  and  needles,  rather  than  the  embattled  spears  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans ;  in  penning  a  lampoon  or  a  compliment,  and  in  praising 
Martha  Blount. 

*  Shakspeare  says, 

" In  Fortune's  ray  and  brightness 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger:  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flicB  fled  under  shade,  why  then 
The  thing  of  courage, 

As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise; 
And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  the  self-same  key. 
Replies  to  chiding  Fortune." 
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There 


of  dM  roa^  vork 


Mime 


I  Mb  pw  MHnnit  iWBKuntK  by  Jooc  case  9B9 
■datgeace.  He  Inred  is  the  Ma3ei  of  fwt— ,  wad  haefcod  in  iftc 
hflnm  of  the  greu.  In  hia  bbqoA  and  poliArd  «cnc  we  »eei  vidi 
BO  prodipMof  utflffe*  but  vith  wnckaaf  vk;  diethiwiUn  of  Ui 
KB  lie  wHipcrad  Binenri  j  ■■  fafked  ligjnmigi  pontBa  samiHii 
Ibf^-M  dM  gtttfkd  od^^  he  givct  Of  ••  the  «aft  fliynk  :**  far  fock^  ad 
MM^  aod  ■Mniwrini,  anificial  gi  ■■  \i%n,  grsiel-«alk%  aad  nakfi^g 
ri3k ;  for  earthijufccs  aad  tcmpeitt,  the  biokiag  of  «  flovcr-paCa  or 
the  fill  of  a  cfauia  jar;  lor  the  tag  and  war  of  the  '^nii  aia,  or  iIk 
deadly  Krife  of  the  puBODif  we  have 

"Calni  caaicmpbdan  and  poetic  eaie.** 

Yet  within  thb  teturd  and  narrow  drde  hour  much,  and  that 
exqoiihe,  wai  contained  !  What  diacnminauoo,  what  wit,  what 
delicacy,  what  fancy,  what  lurking  tpleea,  what  elegance  of  tboa^hil» 
what  pampered  refioenieiit  of  fiCDtimcnt !  It  is  like  looking  at  the 
world  through  a  microtcopc,  where  erery  thzi^  amuiaes  a  ocw 
character  aod  a  ocw  coofie<iacoce,  where  things  are  aeeo  in  their 
minuteat  circonucances  and  aligfatect  thades  of  difference ;  where  the 
little  becofoes  gigantic,  the  dcfornied  bra-utiful,  and  the  beandfvl 
defomied.  The  wrong  end  of  the  magniScr  t&,  to  be  sure,  held  to 
everything,  but  itill  the  exhibition  is  highly  curioui,  and  we  know 
not  whether  to  be  moft  pleased  or  iurpri«ed.  Sach,  at  leaac,  u  the 
belt  account  !  am  able  to  gire  of  this  extraordinary  man,  withoos 
doing  injustice  to  him  or  otbert.' 
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'  ^^  Scrvetvr  id  tmBm 
Qiulb  xb  iocepcii  proceMerit,  ct  libi  conitet.* 

MairY  people  boast  of  being  majters  m  their  own  house.  I  pretend 
10  be  matter  of  my  own  mind.  I  should  be  sorry  to  hare  an  eject- 
ment served  upon  me  for  any  notions  I  may  chose  to  entertain  there. 
Within  that  little  circle  I  would  fain  be  an  absolute  monarch.  I  do 
not  profess  the  spirit  of  martyrdom ;  !  hare  no  ambition  to  march  to 
the  stake  or  up  to  a  masked  battery,  in  defence  of  an  hypotbesb ;  I 
do  not  court  the  rack  :  I  do  not  wish  to  be  flayed  alive  for  aiHrming 
that  two  aod  two  make  four,  or  any  other  Intricate  proposition  :  I 
am  shy  of  bodily  pains  aod  peaaicicar  which  some  are  food  off  im- 
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prisonment,  fine,  baniihment,  conJlscation  of  goods :  but  if  I  do  not 
prefer  the  independence  of  my  mind  to  that  of  my  body,  I  at  least 
prefer  it  to  every  thing  elflc.  I  would  avoid  the  arm  of  power,  as  I 
would  escape  from  the  fangs  of  a  wild  beast :  but  as  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  I  sec  nothing  formidable  in  it.  '  It  is  the  eye  of  child- 
hood that  fears  a  painted  devil.'  1  ani  not  to  be  brow-beat  or  wheedled 
out  of  any  of  my  settled  convictions.  Opinion  to  opinion,  I  will  face 
any  man.  Prejudice,  fashion,  the  cant  of  die  moment,  go  for  nothing  ( 
and  as  for  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  rest 
with  me  or  another,  in  proportion  to  the  pains  we  have  ulceo  to 
ascertain  It.  Where  the  pursuit  of  truth  has  been  the  habitual  study 
of  any  man's  life,  the  love  of  truth  will  be  his  ruling  passion.  '■  Where 
the  treasure  is,  there  the  heart  is  2]so.'  Every  one  is  most  tenacious 
of  that  to  which  he  owes  his  distinction  from  others.  Kings  love 
power,  misers  gold,  women  flattery,  poets  reputation — and  philosophers 
truth,  when  they  can  find  it.  They  are  right  in  cherishiog  the  only 
privilege  they  inherit.  If 'to  be  wise  were  to  be  obstinate,*  I  might 
set  up  for  as  great  a  philosopher  as  the  best  of  them ;  for  some  of 
my  conclusions  are  as  lixed  and  as  incorrigible  to  proof  as  need  be. 
I  am  attached  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  pains,  the  anxiety,  and 
the  waste  of  time  they  have  cost  me.  In  fact,  I  should  not  well 
know  what  to  do  without  them  at  this  time  of  day ;  nor  how  to  get 
others  to  supply  their  place.  I  would  quarrel  with  the  best  friend  I 
have  sooner  than  acknowledge  the  absolute  right  of  the  Bourbons. 

I  see  Mr, scldomer  than  I  did,  because  I  cannot  agree  with 

him  about  the  Cata/ogue  Raitonnee.  I  remember  once  saying  to  this 
gentleman,  a  great  while  ago,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  have  altered 
any  of  my  ideas  since  I  was  sixteen  years  old.  '  Why  then,*  said 
he,  *  you  are  no  wiser  now  than  you  were  then  I '  I  might  make  the 
same  confession,  and  the  same  retort  would  apply  still.  Coleridge 
used  to  tell  me,  that  this  pertinacity  was  owing  to  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  others.  What  he  calls  sympaihis'mg  with  others  is  their  admiring 
him,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  varies  his  battery  pretty  often, 
in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  this  sort  of  mutual  understanding. 
But  I  do  not  agree  in  what  he  says  of  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  it  is  my  sympathising  beforehand  with  the  different  views 
and  feelings  that  may  be  entertained  on  a  subject,  that  prevents  my 
retracting  my  judgment,  and  flinging  myself  into  the  contrary  extreme 
afier'wartij.  If  you  proscribe  all  opinion  opposite  to  your  own,  and 
impertinently  exclude  all  the  evidence  that  does  not  make  for  you,  it 
stares  you  in  the  face  with  double  force  when  it  breaks  in  unex- 
pectedly upon  you,  or  If  at  any  subsequent  period  It  happens  to  suit 
your  interest  or  convenience  to  listen  to  objections  which  vanity  or 
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prudence  had  hitherto  orerlooked.     But  t£  ym  are  mwmrc  InM 

nrat  tuggrstion  of  a  iubject,  eiibcr  fay  lubdety  of  uct,  or  clo«e  atfco- 
boa,  ot'  the  full  force  of  what  othen  possibly  feel  and  think  of  il»  jot 
ue  oot  exposed  to  the  sanie  TaciiUtioa  of  opimoD.     The  oumbcr  cf 
grains  and  scruples,  of  doubts  and  di£cttltie«,  throws  bto  the  weak 
while  the  balance  is  yet  andecided«  add  to  the  wdgfat  and  ■tcadineas 
of  the  determiDatioD.     He  who  anticipates  hit  oppooent'a  argnmeoOt 
cocbrmt  while  he  corrects   his  own  reasonings.      When  a  ^aesMo 
bu  been  carefully  examined  in  all  iu  bearingt,  and  a  principle  is  ooce 
CfftaUiahed,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  any  new  fact«  which 
have  been  arbitxarily  and  petulantly  set  aside,  nor  by  every  wind  of 
idle  doctrine  rushing  into  the  interstices  of  a  hollow  specolatioo, 
thatxering  it  in  pieces,  aiKi  teanng  it  a  mockery  and  a  bye-word ;  Uke 
those  tall,  gawky,  staring,  pyramidal  erections  which  are  seen  scattered 
over  differcQl  pans  of  the  country,  and  are  called  the   F<4lie4  of 
different  gentlemen !     A  man  may  be  confident  in  maintaining  a  ode, 
as  he  has  been  cautious  in  chusiog  it.     If  after  making  up  his  mind 
strongly  in  ooe  way,  to  the  best  of  his  capacity  and  judgment,  be 
feels  himself  inclined  to  a  very  violent  revulsion  of  seotimeot,  be  may 
generally  rest  assured  that  the  change  is  in  himself  and  his  motives^ 
not  in  the  reason  of  things. 

I  cannot  say  that,  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  that  the 
persons  most  remarkable  for  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  principle 
have  been  cast  in  the  softest  or  most  susceptible  mould.  AU  their 
notions  have  been  exclusive,  bigoted,  and  intolerant.  Their  wznt  of 
consistency  and  moderation  has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
want  of  candour  and  comprehensiveQess  of  mind.  Instead  of  being 
the  creatures  of  sympathy,  open  to  conviction,  unwilling  to  give 
offence  by  the  smallest  difference  of  sentiment,  they  have  {for  the 
most  part)  been  made  up  of  mere  antipathies — a  very  repulsive  sort 
of  personages — at  odds  with  themselves,  and  with  every  body  else. 
The  slendemess  of  their  pretensions  to  philosophical  inquiry  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  most  presumptuous  dogmatism.  They  have 
been  persons  of  that  narrowness  of  view  and  headstrong  self-sufficiency 
of  purpose,  that  they  could  see  only  one  side  of  a  question  at  a  time* 
and  whichever  they  pleased.  There  is  a  story  somewhere  in  Don 
Quixote,  of  two  champions  coming  to  a  shield  hung  up  against  a  tree 
with  an  inscription  written  on  each  side  of  it.  Kach  of  them  main- 
tained, that  the  words  were  what  was  written  on  the  side  next  him, 
and  never  dreamt,  till  the  fray  was  over,  that  they  might  be  different 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shield.  It  would  have  been  a  little  more 
extraordinary  if  the  combatants  had  changed  sides  in  the  heat  of  the 
Bcuffle,  and  stoutly  denied  that  there  were  any  such  words  qq  the 
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opposite  side  as  they  had  before  been  bent  on  sacrificing  their  lives 
to  prove  were  the  only  ones  it  coniaioed.  Yet  such  is  the  very 
situation  of  some  of  our  modern  polemics.  They  have  been  of  all 
sides  of  the  question,  and  yet  they  cannot  conceive  how  an  honest 
man  can  be  of  any  but  one — that  which  they  hold  at  present.  It 
seems  that  they  arc  afraid  to  look  their  old  opinions  in  the  face,  lest 
they  should  be  fascinated  by  tiiem  once  more.  They  banish  all 
doubts  of  their  own  sincerity  by  inveighing  against  the  motives  of 
their  antagonists.  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
strange  inconsistency.  They  reduce  common  sense  and  probity  to 
the  straitest  possible  limits — the  breasts  of  themselves  and  their 
patrons.  They  are  tike  people  out  at  sea  on  a  very  narrow  plask« 
who  try  to  push  every  body  else  off.  Is  it  that  they  have  so  little 
faith  in  the  cause  to  which  they  have  become  such  staunch  converts, 
as  to  suppose  that,  should  they  allow  a  grain  of  sense  to  their  old 
allies  and  new  antagonisti;,  they  will  have  more  than  they?  Is  it 
thai  they  have  so  little  consciousness  of  their  own  diiinterestedness, 
that  they  fee!  il  they  allow  a  particle  of  honesty  to  those  who  now 
differ  with  them,  they  will  have  more  than  ihey  ?  Those  opinions 
must  needs  be  of  a  very  fragile  texture  which  will  not  stand  the 
shock  of  the  least  acknowledged  opposition,  and  which  lay  claim  to 
respectibilif  y  by  stigmatising  all  who  do  not  hold  them  as  *  sots,  and 
knaves,  and  cowards.'  There  is  a  want  of  wcU-balanccd  feeling  in 
every  such  instance  of  extravagimt  versatility ;  a  something  crude, 
unripe,  and  harsh,  that  does  not  fait  a  judicious  palate,  but  sets  the 
teeth  on  edge  to  think  of.  *  I  had  rather  hear  my  mother's  cat  mew, 
or  a  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree,  than  one  of  these  same  metre-ballad* 
mongers  *  chuunt  his  incondite  retrograde  lays  without  rhyme  and 
without  reason. 

The  principles  and  professions  change :  the  roan  remains  the  same. 
There  is  the  same  spirit  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  pragmatical  fickle- 
ness and  virulence,  whether  it  runs  into  one  extreme  or  another : — to 
wit,  a  confinement  of  view,  a  jealousy  of  others,  an  impatience  of 
contradiction,  a  want  of  liberality  in  construing  the  motives  of  others 
either  from  monkish  pedantry,  or  a  conceited  overweening  reference 
of  every  thing  to  our  own  fancies  and  feelings.  There  is  something 
to  be  said,  indeed,  for  the  nature  of  the  political  machinery,  for  the 
whirling  motion  of  the  revolutionary  wheel  which  has  of  late  wrenched 
men's  understandings  almost  asunder,  and  'amazed  the  very  faculties 
of  eyes  and  ears; '  but  still  this  is  hardly  a  suHicient  reason,  why  the 
adept  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  school  should  take  such  a  pro- 
digious latitude  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  so  little 
allowance  for  others.     His  whole  creed  need  not  be  turned  topsy- 
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turvy,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  even  id  timts  like  theie. 
need  not,  in  the  rage  of  party-spirtt,  discard  the  proper  attributet  i 
humanity,  the  common  dictates  of  reason.  He  oeed  not  outni 
every  former  feeling,  nor  trample  on  every  customary  decency,  in  ii 
zeal  for  reform,  or  in  his  greater  zeal  against  it.  If  his  mtnj,  like  h 
body,  has  undergone  a  total  change  of  essence,  and  purged  off  th 
taint  of  all  its  early  opinions,  he  need  not  carry  about  with  him,  or  t 
haunted  in  the  persons  of  others  with,  the  phantoms  of  his  alcere 
principles  to  loathe  and  execrate  them.  He  need  not  (as  it  were 
pass  an  act  of  attainder  on  all  his  thoughts,  hopes,  wishes,  frot 
youth  upwards,  to  offer  them  at  the  shrine  of  matured  servility :  h 
need  not  become  one  vile  antithesis,  a  living  and  ignominious  satire  oi 
himself.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  hardly,  I  should  think,  so  moch  ai 
a  single  particle  of  feeling  left  in  his  whole  composition,  the  nmt 
that  he  had  twenty  years  ago ;  not  •  so  small  a  drop  of  pity,*  for  whai 
he  then  was,  *a«  a  wren's  eye,' — except  that  I  do  not  hear  that  he 
has  given  up  his  theory  that  poetry  should  be  wriuen  in  the  language 
of  prose,  or  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  Lyrical  Ballads.^ 
will  wager  a  trifle,  that  our  ingenious  poet  will  not  concede  to 
patron,  (how  noble  and  munificent  soever)  that  the  L,ecch  Gatli 
IS  not  a  fit  subject  of  the  Muae,  and  would  sooner  reeiga  the  st 
distributorship  of  two  counties,  than  burn  that  portion  of  the  Re 
a  Poem,  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  ' 
Excursion.  The  tone,  however,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
cfTusions  requires  a  little  revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  progressive  i 
provement  in  his  political  sentiments  :  for,  as  far  as  I  understand 
roems  themselves  or  the  Preface,  his  whole  system  turns  upon  th 
that  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  expressions  of  the  common  people 
in  country  places  are  the  most  refined  of  all  others;  at  once  the 
pure,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  sublime : — yet,  with  one  «tn 
of  his  prose-pen,  he  disfranchises  the  whole  rustic  population  of  W|( 
moreland  and  Cumberland  from  voting  at  elections,  and  says  ther 
Dot  a  man  among  them  that  is  not  a  knave  in  grain.  In  return, 
lets  them  still  retain  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  sentiments  in 
select  and  natural  language  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  So  much  for 
poetical  justice  and  political  severity!  An  author's  political  theories 
sit  loose  upon  him,  and  may  be  changed  like  his  clothes.  His  literary 
vanity,  alas!  sticks  to  him  like  his  skin,  and  survives  in  its  first  * 
and  sleekness,  amidst 

*Thc  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  cnish  of  worlds.' 

Mr.  Southey  still  makes  experiments  on  metre,  oot  on  goTi 
ments,  ar>d   seems  to  think  the  last  resort  of  English  liberty  is  ii 
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court-tambics.  Still  the  flame  upstart  self-tufficiency.  stilt  the  same 
itch  of  Dew  tangled  innovation  directed  into  a  new  channel,  still  the 
ume  principle  of  favouritism,  still  the  »ame  overcharged  and  splenetic 
hostility — all  is  right  that  he  approves,  all  is  wrong  that  opposes  his 
views  in  the  smallest  particular.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  all 
these  anomalies.  Absurdity  is  uniform  ;  egotism  is  tlic  same  thing  ; 
a  limited  range  of  coniprehcnsion  is  a  habit  of  mind  that  a  man  seldom 
gets  the  better  of,  and  may  distinguish  equally  the  Pantiftocratist  or 
Constitutional  Association-monger. 

To  quit  this,  which  is  rather  a  stale  topic,  as  well  as  a  hopclcsa 
one,  and  give  some  instances  of  a  change  of  sentiment  in  individuals, 
which  may  serve  for  materials  of  a  history  of  opinion  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century: — A  gentleman  went  to  live,  some  years  ago, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  affect 
singularity  he  UH-d  to  have  two  candle*  on  his  table  of  an  evening. 
A  romantic  acquainunce  of  his  in  the  neighbourhood,  smit  with  the 
love  of  simplicity  and  equality,  used  to  come  in,  and  without  cere- 
mony snuff  one  of  them  out,  saying,  it  was  a  shame  to  indulge  in  such 
extravagance,  while  many  a  poor  cottager  had  not  even  a  rush-light 
to  sec  to  do  their  evening**  work  by.  This  might  be  al>out  the  year 
1802,  and  was  passed  over  as  among  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the 
day.  In  1816  (oh!  fearful  lapse  of  time,  pregnant  with  strange 
mutability),  the  same  enthusiastic  lover  of  economy,  and  hater  of 
luxury,  asked  his  thoughtless  friend  to  dine  with  liim  in  company  with 
a  certain  lord,  and  to  lend  him  his  man  servant  to  wait  at  table ;  and 
just  before  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  he  heard  him  say  to  the 
servant  in  a  sonorous  whisper — *  and  be  sure  you  don't  forget  to  have 
six  candJes  on  the  tabic!  *  Extremes  meet.  The  event  here  was 
38  true  to  itself  a&  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum.  My  informant, 
who  understands  moral  equations,  had  looked  for  this  reaction, 
and  noted  it  down  as  characteristic.  The  impertinence  in  the  first 
instance  was  the  cue  to  the  ostentatious  servility  in  the  second.  The 
one  was  the  fulfilment  o(  the  other,  like  th**  type  and  anti-type  of  a 
pTO|^wcy.  No — the  keeping  of  the  character  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years  was  as  unique  as  the  kerping  of  the  thought  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteen  lines  of  a  Sonnet !  Would  it  sound  stmnge  if  I  were  to 
whisper  it  in  the  reader's  ear,  that  it  was  the  same  person  who  was 
thus  anxious  to  see  ox  candles  on  the  table  to  receive  a  lord,  who 
once  (in  ages  past)  said  to  me,  that  *  he  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
eloquence  of  such  men  as  Mansfield  and  Chatham ;  and  what  did  it 
all  end  in,  but  their  being  made  Lords  ? '  It  ts  better  to  be  a  lord 
than  a  lacquey  to  a  lord.  So  we  sec  that  the  swelling  pride  and  prepos- 
terous sclt'-opinion  which  exalts  itself  above  the  mightiest,  looking 
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down  apoo,  aad  bnrkig  the  boatted  prctnianM  of  the      _ 

aad  ihc  watt  bnliiant  uleou  a$  natham^  comfared  vitii  iu 
•ckns  povcn  aod  oiest  maaond  9^-naftct,  j^iuick  mmd  ficfc»  i 
duM  bdbre  titled  vcakh,  like  a  Uunercd  ■tare,  tfae  aomaat  it  en 
get  vjgtt  aikd  a  livery !  Would  Mikoo  oc  BCiml  b««e  dooc  divf 
Mr.  Cokn(l|e,  indeed,  ku  down  cfak  onrngeci  waai  of  ko^iic 
to  aa  cxcca*  of  ajnopatliy,  and  tlicre  ii»  after  aU«  «mc  tnrtk  n  ha 
BQtatMML  Tbcfr  u  a  craTiog  aitcr  the  aoprabatioa  and  coocarreace 
of  orbcn  aataral  to  the  miod  of  nuD.  it  t>  difficajt  to  i 
weight  of  an  opioioo  tiogly  for  any  length  of  way.  The 
inniiilMi  witboot  cordial  encotiragement  aod  lupport.  It 
horn  atrength  and  patience  to  be  alwiyi  atnving  against  the  i 
Cmira  audmtior  ito — 1»  the  motto  bat  of  few.  Public  ofanioa  it 
always  pressing  upon  the  mind,  and,  lUte  the  air  we  breathe^  acts 
ttOfeeOi  unfdt.  It  supplies  the  lirtng  current  of  our  tbotmhta,  aad 
infecu  without  our  knowledge.  It  taints  the  blood,  and  is  takca  laM 
the  smallest  pore*.  The  most  saoguint  conftitutions  arc,  p****^^^ 
the  most  exposed  to  its  influence.  But  public  opinion  haa  its  aoarce 
in  power,  in  popular  prejudice,  and  is  not  alwayi  in  accord  with  rigk 
reason,  or  a  high  and  abstractrd  imagination.  Which  path  to  follow 
where  the  two  roads  part  i  The  heroic  and  romantic  re^olutioo  pre- 
vails at  first  in  high  aod  heroic  tempers.  They  think  to  scale  the 
height!  of  truth  and  virtue  at  once  with  him  'whooc  genius  had 
angctic  wings,  and  fed  on  manna,' — but  after  a  time  find  themaelfts 
bafRcdi  toiling  on  in  an  uphill  road,  without  frienda,  in  a  cold 
bourhood,  without  aid  or  prospect  of  success.     The  poet 

*  Like  a  womi  goes  by  the  way.' 

He  hears  murmurs  loud  or  suppressed*  meets  blank  looks  or  scowliii 
facest  is  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  press,  and  is  stunned  by 
the  shout  of  the  mob,  that  gather  round  him  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
creature  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  is.  What  is  there  to  make  him 
proof  against  all  this?  A  strength  of  understanding  sleeted  against 
temptation,  and  a  dear  tove  of  truth  that  smiles  opinion  to  scorn  f 
These  he  perhaps  has  not.  A  lord  passes  in  his  coach.  Might  he 
not  get  up,  and  ride  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rabble-rout  ?  He  U 
invited  to  stop  dinner.  If  he  stays  he  may  insinuate  some  whole- 
some truths.  He  drinks  in  rank  poison — flattery!  He  recites  some 
verses  to  the  ladies,  who  smile  delicious  praise,  and  thank  him  through 
their  tears.  The  master  of  the  house  suggests  a  happy  allusion  in 
the  turn  of  an  expression.  •  There's  sympathy.'  This  is  better 
than  the  company  he  lately  left.  Pictures,  stiitues  meet  his  raptured 
eye.     Our  Ulysses  finds  himself  in  the  gardens  of  Alcioous :   our 
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truant  is  fux\y  cauj^hu  He  waoderi  through  enchanted  ground. 
Groves,  classic  groves,  nod  unto  him,  and  he  hears  *  ancedtral  voices ' 
hailing  him  as  brother-bard !  He  sleepft,  dreams,  and  wakes  cured 
of  his  thriftless  prejudices  and  morose  philanthropy.  He  likes  this 
courtly  and  popular  Rympathy  better.  *  He  looks  up  with  awe  to 
kings;  with  honour  to  nobility;  with  reverence  to  magistrates,*  &c. 
He  no  longer  breathes  the  air  of  heaven  and  his  own  thoughts,  but 
is  steeped  in  that  of  palaces  and  courts,  and  fmds  it  agree  better  with 
his  constitutional  temperament-  Oh  1  how  sympathy  alters  a  man 
from  what  he  was ! 

*  I  \e  heard  of  hearts  unkind. 
Kind  deeds  with  rotdnns  Mill  returning  f 
Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  man 
Has  oftener  set  me  mourning.' 

A  spirit  of  contradiction,  a  wish  to  monopolise  all  wisdom,  will 
not  account  for  uniform  consistency,  for  it  is  sure  to  defeat  and  turn 
against  itself.  It  is  'every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.'  It  is 
warped  and  crooked.  It  cannot  bear  the  least  opposition,  and  sooner 
than  acquiesce  in  what  others  approve  it  will  change  sides  in  a  day. 
It  is  offended  at  every  resistance  to  its  captious,  domineering  humour, 
and  will  quarrel  for  straws  with  its  best  fricndi>.  A  person  under  the 
guidance  of  this  demon,  if  every  whimsy  or  occult  discovery  of  his 
own  is  not  received  witli  acclamation  by  one  party,  will  wreak  his 
spite  by  deserting  to  the  other,  and  carry  all  his  talent  for  dispuution 
with  him,  sharpened  by  rage  and  disappointment.  A  man,  to  be 
steady  in  a  cause,  should  be  more  attached  to  the  truth  than  to  the 
acquiescence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A  young  student,  who  came  up 
to  town  a  few  years  since  with  some  hypercritical  relinements  on  the 
modern  philosophy  to  introduce  him  to  the  Gamaliels  of  the  age,  but 
who  would  allow  no  one  else  to  have  a  right  riew  of  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  school,  or  to  be  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him,  was  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  true  adepts,  who  were 
many  of  them  as  wise  and  as  fastidious  as  himself.  He  therefore 
turned  round  upon  the  whole  set  for  this  indignity,  and  has  been 
playing  off  the  heavy  artillery  of  his  scurrilous  abuse,  his  verbal  logic, 
and  the  powerful  distinctions  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  his  tasteless  associates;  'perpetual  volley,  arrowy 
sleet,'  ever  since !  It  is  needless  to  mention  names.  The  learned 
gentleman  having  left  his  ungrateful  party  and  unprofitable  principles 
in  dudgeon,  has  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  like  mad,  sticks  at 
nothing,  is  callous  to  public  opinion,  so  that  he  pleases  his  employers, 
and  can  become  *  a  thoro  in  the  side  of  freedom ' ;  and  fairly  ukes 
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the  bridle  in  hii  teeth,  rtop  him  who  can.  A  more  obctinate  being 
never  took  pen  in  hand.  Yet,  by  agreeing  to  his  conclusions,  and  sub- 
scribing to  his  arguments  (such  as  they  are)  it  would  be  still  possible 
to  make  htm  give  up  every  one  of  his  absurdities  in  succession^  and 
to  drive  him  to  set  up  another  New  Daily  Paper  against  himself! 

I  can  hardly  consider  Mr.  Coleridge  as  a  deserter  from  the  cause 
he  first  espoused,  unless  one  could  tell  what  cause  he  ever  heartily 
espoused,  or  what  party  he  ever  belonged  to,  in  downright  earnest* 
He  has  not  been  inconsistent  with  himself  at  different  times,  but  at 
all  times.  He  is  a  sophist,  a  casuist,  a  rhetorician,  what  you  please; 
and  might  have  argued  or  declaimed  to  the  end  of  his  breath  on  one 
side  of  a  question  or  another,  but  he  never  was  a  pragmatical  fellow. 
He  lived  in  a  round  of  con  trad  icttonx,  and  never  came  to  a  settled 
point.  His  fancy  gave  the  cue  to  his  judgment,  and  his  vanity  set 
his  invention  afloat  in  whatever  direction  he  could  lind  most  scope  for 
it,  or  most  lymffathyy  that  in,  admiration.  His  Life  and  Opioioas 
might  naturally  receive  the  title  of  one  of  Hume's  Essays — *  A 
Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical  Doubts.'  To  be  sure,  his  Watchman 
and  his  Fkiend  breathe  a  somewhat  different  tone  on  subjects  of  a 
panicolar  description,  both  of  them  apparently  pretty  high-raised,  but 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  them  closely,  will  itnd  them 
to  be  voiuntariejf  fugues,  solemn  capriccios,  not  set  compo«itiooi  with 
any  malice  prepense  in  them,  or  much  practical  meaning.  I  believe 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  suggestion  ot 
plausible  reasons  for  conformity,  and  an  opening  to  a  more  qualified 
view  of  the  letter  of  their  paradoxical  principles,  have  lately  disgusted 
him  by  the  virulence  and  extravagance  to  which  they  have  carried 
hints,  of  which  he  never  suspected  that  they  would  make  the  least 
possible  use.  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  is  satisfied  with  the  wandering 
Moods  of  his  Mind,  perhaps  this  is  no  reason  that  others  may  not 
reap  the  solid  benefit.  He  himself  is  like  the  idle  sea-weed  on  the 
ocean,  tossed  from  shore  to  shore :  they  are  like  barnacles  fastened 
to  the  vessel  of  state,  rotting  its  goodly  timbers ! 

There  arc  some  persons  who  are  of  too  fastidious  a  turn  of  mind 

to  like  any  thing  long,  or  to  assent  twice  to  ihc  same  opinion.     

always  sets  himself  to  prop  the  falling  cause,  to  nurse  the  ricketty 
bantling.  He  takes  the  part  which  he  thinks  in  mofit  need  of  his 
support,  not  so  much  out  of  magnanimity,  as  to  prevent  too  great  a 
degree  of  presumption  or  self-complacency  on  the  triumphant  side. 
*  Though  trutii  be  truth,  yet  he  contrives  to  throw  such  changes  of 
vexation  on  it  as  it  may  lose  some  colour.'  I  have  been  delighted  to 
hear  him  expatiate  with  the  most  natural  and  alfecting  simplicity  on  a 
favourite  passage  or  picture,  and  all  the  while  afraid  of  agreeing  with 
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him,  lest  he  should  instantly  turn  round  and  unsay  all  that  he  had 
said,  for  fear  of  my  going  away  with  too  good  an  opinion  of  my  own 
taste,  or  too  great  an  admiration  of  my  Idol — and  his  own.  I  dare 
not  asic  his  opinion  twice,  if  I  have  got  a  farourable  sentence  once, 
lest  he  should  belie  his  own  sentiments  to  stagger  mine.  I  have 
heard  him  talk  divinely  (like  one  inspired)  of  Boccaccio,  and  the 
story  of  the  Pot  of  Basil,  describing  '  how  it  grew,  and  it  grew,  and 
it  grew,'  till  you  saw  it  spread  its  tender  leaves  in  the  light  of  hii 
eye,  and  wave  in  the  tremulous  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  yet  if  you 
asked  him  about  it  at  another  time,  he  would,  perhaps,  affect  to  think 
little  of  it,  or  to  have  forgotten  the  circumstance.  His  enthusiasm  is 
Ackle  and  treacherous.  The  instant  be  finds  it  shared  in  common, 
he  backs  out  of  it.  His  enmity  is  equally  refined,  but  hardly  so 
unsocial.  His  exquisitely  turned  invectives  display  all  the  beauty  of 
scorn,  and  impart  elegance  to  vulgarity.  He  sometimes  finds  out 
minute  excellencies,  and  cries  up  one  thing  to  put  you  out  of  conceit 
with  another.  If  you  want  him  to  praise  Sir  Joshua  con  amortt 
in  his  best  manner,  you  should  begin  with  saying  something  about 
Titian — if  you  seem  an  idoliser  of  Sir  Joshua,  he  will  immediately 
turn  off  the  discourse,  gliding  like  the  serpent  before  Eve,  wary  and 
beautiful,  to  the  graces  of  Sir  Peter  Lcly,  or  ank  if  you  saw  a 
Vandyke  the  other  day,  which  he  does  not  think  Sir  Joshua  could 
stand  near.  Bui  find  fault  with  the  Lake  Poets,  and  mention  some 
pretended  patron  of  rising  genius,  and  you  need  not  fear  but  he  will 
join  in  with  you  and  go  all  lengths  that  you  can  wish  him.  You  may 
calculate  upon  him  there.  '  Pride  elevates,  and  joy  brightens  hii 
face'  And,  indeed,  so  eloquent  is  he,  and  so  beautiful  in  hia 
eloquence,  that  I  myself,  with  all  my  freedom  from  gall  and  bitterness, 
could  listen  to  him  untircd,  and  without  knowing  how  the  time  went, 
losing  and  neglecting  many  a  meal  and  hour, 

*  From  mom  to  noon, 

From  noon  to  dewy  eve,  a  summer's  day  ! ' 

When  I  cease  to  hear  him  quite,  other  tongues,  turned  to  what 
accents  they  may  of  praise  or  blame,  will  sound  dull,  ungrateful,  out 
of  tune,  and  harsh,  in  the  comparison. 

Ao  overstrained  enthusiasm  produces  a  capriciousneSB  in  taste,  as 
well  as  too  much  indifference.  A  person  who  sets  no  bounds  to  his 
admiration  ukcs  a  surfeit  of  his  favourites.  He  over-does  the  thing. 
He  gets  sick  of  his  own  everlasting  praises,  and  affected  raptures. 
His  preferences  are  a  great  deal  too  violent  to  last.  He  wears  out 
an  author  in  a  wrck,  that  might  last  him  a  year,  or  his  life,  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  devours  him.     Every  such  favourite  is  in 
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bii  turn  the  greatert  writer  in  the  world.  Compared  with  the  lord 
of  the  ascendant  for  the  time  being,  Shakspcare  is  commonplace, 
and  MiltOD  a  pedant,  a  little  insipid  or  so.  Some  of  these  prodigies 
require  to  be  dragged  out  of  their  lurking-places,  and  cried  up  eo  the 
top  of  the  compass; — their  traits  are  «ubtle,  and  must  be  violently 
obtruded  on  the  sight.  But  the  effort  of  exaggerated  praise,  though 
it  may  stagger  others,  tires  the  maker,  and  we  hear  of  tbem  no  more 
after  a  while.  Others  take  their  turnt;,  are  swallowed  whole, 
undigested^  ravenously,  and  disappear  in  the  same  manner.  Good 
authors  share  the  hte  of  bad,  and  a  library  in  a  few  ycar^  is  nearly 
dismantled.  It  is  a  pity  thus  to  outlive  our  admiration,  and  exhaust 
our  relish  of  what  is  excellent.  Actors  and  actresses  are  disposed 
of  in  the  some  conclusive  peremptory  way:  some  of  them  arc 
talked  of  for  months,  nay,  years;  then  it  is  almost  an  offence  to 
mention  them.  Friends,  acquaintance,  go  the  same  road  ; — are  now 
asked  to  come  six  days  in  the  week,  then  warned  against  coming  the 
seventh.  The  smallest  faults  are  soon  magnified  in  those  we  think 
too  highly  of:  but  where  shall  we  find  perfection?  If  we  will  put  up 
with  nothing  short  of  that,  we  shall  have  neither  pictures,  books,  nor 
friends  left — we  shall  have  nothing  but  our  own  absurdities  to  keep 
company  with  !  *  In  all  things  a  regtilar  and  moderate  indulgence  is 
the  best  security  for  a  lasting  enjoyment.'     Burke. 

There  are  numbers  who  judge  by  the  event,  and  change  with 
fortune.  They  extol  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  join  the  prevailing 
clamour  whatever  it  is ;  so  that  the  fluctuating  state  of  public  opinion 
regulates  their  feverish,  restlesi  enthusiasm,  like  a  thermometer. 
They  blow  hot  or  cold,  according  as  the  wind  sets  favourably  or 
otherwise.  With  such  people  the  only  infallible  test  of  merit  is 
success ;  and  no  arguments  are  true  that  have  not  a  large  or  powerful 
majority  on  their  side.  They  go  by  appearances.  Their  vanity, 
not  the  truth,  is  their  ruling  object.  They  are  not  the  last  to  quit  a 
falling  cause,  and  they  are  the  first  to  hail  the  rising  sun.  Their 
minds  want  sincerity,  modesty,  and  keeping.     With  them — 

'  To  have  done  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumrntal  mockery/  • 

They  still,  *  with  one  consent,  praise  oew-bom  gauds,'  and  Fame,  as 
they  construe  it,  is 

— ^  *  Like  a  fashionable  hoii. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  ; 

And  with  his  anns  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Gnups-in  the  comer.     Welcome  ever  smiles, 

And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.' 
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Such  Knrile  fiaiiercrs  made  aa  idol  of  Buonaparte  while  fortune 
smiled  upon  him,  but  when  it  left  him,  they  removed  him  from  his 
pedestal  in  the  cabinet  of  their  vanity,  as  we  take  down  the  picture  of 
a  relation  that  has  died  without  naming  us  in  his  will.  The  opinion 
of  such  triflers  is  worth  nothing  :  it  is  merely  an  echo.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  told  the  event  of  a  question,  but  the  rights  of  it.  Truth 
is  in  their  theory  nothing  but  *  noise  and  inexplicable  dumb  show.' 
They  are  the  heralds,  outriders,  and  trumpeters  in  the  procession  of 
fame ;  are  more  loud  and  boisterous  than  the  rest,  and  give  themselves 
great  airs,  as  the  avowed  patrons  and  admirers  of  genius  and  merit. 

Aa  there  are  many  who  change  their  sentiments  with  circumstances, 
(as  they  decided  lawsuits  in  Rabelais  with  the  dice],  so  there  are 
others  who  change  them  with  their  acquaintance.  *  Tell  me  your 
company,  and  I  'II  tell  you  your  opinions,'  might  be  said  to  many 
a  man  who  piques  himself  on  a  select  and  superior  view  of  things, 
distinct  from  the  vulgar.  Individuals  of  this  cEass  are  quick  and 
versatile,  but  they  are  not  beforehand  with  opinion.  They  catch  it, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  and  take  it  at  the  rebound,  instead  of 
giving  the  first  impulse.  Their  minds  arc  a  light,  luxuriant  soil,  into 
which  thoughts  are  easily  transplanted,  and  shout  up  with  uncommon 
sprighiliness  and  vigour.  They  wear  the  dress  of  other  people's 
minds  very  gracefully  and  unconsciously.  They  tell  you  your  own 
opinion,  or  very  gravely  repeat  an  observation  you  have  made  to  them 
about  half  a  year  afterwards.  They  let  you  into  the  delicacies  and 
luxuries  of  Spenser  with  great  disinterestedness,  in  return  for  your 
having  introduced  that  author  to  their  notice.  They  prefer  West  to 
Raphael,  Stothard  to  Rubens,  till  they  are  told  better.  Stil)  they 
arc  acute  in  the  main,  and  good  judges  in  their  way.  By  trying  to 
improve  their  taste,  and  reform  their  notions  according  to  an  ideal 
standard,  they  perhaps  spoil  and  muddle  their  native  faculties,  rather 
tlian  do  them  any  good.  Their  first  manner  is  their  beat,  because  it 
is  the  most  natural.  It  is  well  not  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  to  be 
contented  to  take  up  with  what  wc  are,  for  better  for  worse.  We 
can  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  steal  characteristic  excellencies.  Some 
views  and  modes  of  thinking  suit  certain  minds,  as  ceruin  colours  suit 
certain  complexions.  We  may  part  with  very  shining  and  very  use- 
ful qualities  without  getting  better  ones  to  supply  thera.  Mocking  is 
catching,  only  in  regard  to  defects.     Mimicry  ts  always  dangerous. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  change  our  road  in  order  to  advance  on  our 
journey.  We  should  cultivate  the  spot  of  ground  we  possess  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  though  it  may  be  circumscribed  and  com- 
paratively barren.  A  rolling  siow  gatbert  no  most.  People  may 
collect  all  the  wisdom  they  will  ever  attain,  quite  as  well  by  staying 
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at  home  aa  by  tranlliDg  abroad.     There  is  no  use  in  shUting  from 
place  to  place,  from  side  to  tide,  or  from  subject  to  subject.      You 
have  always  to  begin  again,  and  never  finish  any  course  of  stody  or 
observation.     By  adhering  lo  the  same  principles  you  do  not  become 
stationary.     You  enlarge,  correct,  and  consolidate  your  reasoDiogs, 
without   contradicting   and    shufHing  about   in  your   conclusions.     If 
truth  consisted  in  hasty  assumptions  and  petulant  coDtradictions,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  this  whitBing  and  violent  inconsistcocy. 
But  the  face  of  trutli,  like  that  of  nature,  la  di0erent  and  the  same. 
The  first  outline  of  an  opinion,  and  the  general  tone  of  thinking,  may 
be  sound  and  correct,  though  we  may  spend  any  quantity  of  time  and 
pains  in  working  up  and  uniting  the  parts  at  8ub«c<]ucnt  sittings.      If 
we  have  mistaken  the  character  of  the  countenance  altogether  at  fixat, 
00  alterations  will   bring  it  right  afterwards.     Those  who  nustake 
white  for  black  in  the  first  instance,  may  as  well  mistake  black  for 
white  when  they  reverse  their  canvass.     I  do  not  see  what  security 
they  can  have  in  their  present  ojunions,  who  build  thirir  pretension  to 
wisdom  on   the   total  folly,   rashness,  and  extravagance    (to  say  oo 
worse)   of  their  former  ones.     The  perspective  may  change  with 
years  and  experience :  we  may  see  certain  things  nearer,  and  others 
more   remote;    but   the  great  masses  and*  landmarks  will    remain, 
though  thrown  into  lihadow  and  tinged  by  the  intervening  atmosphere  : 
BO  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  the  truth  of  nature,  wilt  remain,  and 
cannot  be  thrown  into  utter  confusion  and  perplexity  by  our  blunders 
or  caprice,  like  the  objects  in  Hogarth's  Rules  of  Perspective,  where 
every  thing  is  turned  upside  down,  or  thrust  out  of  its  well-known 
place.      I  cannot  understand  how  our  political  Harlec]uins  feel   after 
all    their  summersaults  and    metamorphoses.     They  can    hardly,  I 
should  think,  look  at  themselves  in  the  glass,  or  walk  acrou  the  room 
without  stumbling.     This  at  least  would  be  the  case  if  they  bad  the 
least  reflection  or  self-knowledge.     But  they  judge  from  picjuc  and 
vanity  solely.     There  should  be  a  certain  decorum  in  life  as  in  a 
picture,  without  which  it  is  neither  useful  cor  agreeable.     If  my 
opinions  are  not  right,  at  any  race  they  are  the  best  I  have  been  able 
to  form,  and  better  than  any  others  I  could  take  up  at  random,  or  out 
of  perversity,    now.     Certainly    opinions   vitiate    one    another,    and 
destroy  the  simplicity  and    clearness  of  the  mind:  nothing  is  good 
that  has  not  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  and  I  would  with 
my  thoughts  to  be 

■  Linked  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  I  * 
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ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PARTISANSHIP 

Tit  LvmdoH  Maga-aivt^  ^DHtMhtr,  1 8 11. 

I  HAvi  in  my  time  known  few  thorough  partisans  ;  at  least  on  ray  ova 
aide  of  the  queation.  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  honestest  and 
strongest- minded  meo  have  been  so.  In  general,  interest,  fear,  vanity, 
the  love  of  contradiction,  even  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  and  justice, 
come  to  divert  them  from  the  popular  cause.  It  is  a  character  that 
requires  very  opposite  and  atmost  incompatible  qualities — reason  and 
prejudice,  a  passionate  attachment  founded  on  an  abstract  idea.  He 
who  can  take  up  a  speculative  question,  and  pursue  it  with  the  same 
zeal  and  unshaltec  constancy  that  he  does  his  immediate  interests  or 
private  animosities,  he  who  is  as  faithful  to  his  principles  as  he  is  to 
himself,  is  the  true  partisan.  I  do  not  here  swak  of  the  bigot,  or  the 
mercenary  or  cowardly  tool  of  a  party.  There  are  plenty  of  this 
description  of  persons  (a  considerable  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country) — who  are  *ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side,* 
staunch,  thorough- paced  sticklers  for  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
and  who  stand  by  their  party  as  long  as  their  party  can  stand  by  them. 
I  speak  of  those  who  espouse  a  cause  from  liberal  motives  and  with 
liberal  views,  and  of  the  obstacles  that  are  so  often  found  to  relax 
their  persererance  or  impair  their  zeal.  These  may,  I  think,  be 
reduced  chiefly  to  the  heads  of  obligations  to  friends,  of  vanitv,  or  the 
desire  of  the  lead  and  distinction,  to  an  over-squeamish  delicacy  io 
regard  to  appearances,  to  fickleness  of  purpose,  or  to  natural  timidity 
and  weakness  of  nerve. 

There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  than  party-spirit  in  one  point 
of  view ;  and  yet  it  seems  inseparable  in  practice  from  public  principle. 
You  cannot  support  measures  unless  you  support  men; — you  cannot 
carry  any  point  or  maintain  any  system,  without  acting  in  concert  with 
others.  In  theory,  it  is  all  very  well.  We  may  refine  in  our  dis- 
tinctions, and  elevate  our  language  to  what  point  we  please.  But  in 
carrying  the  most  sounding  words  and  stateliest  propositions  into 
effect,  we  must  make  use  of  the  instrumentality  of  men  j  and  some  of 
the  alloy  and  imperfection  of  the  means  may  insinuate  itself  into  the 
end.  If  we  do  not  go  all  lengths  with  chose  who  arc  embarked  with 
us  in  the  same  views ;  if  we  are  not  hearty  in  the  defence  of  their 
interests  ai]d  motives  ;  if  we  are  not  fully  in  their  confidence  and  they 
in  ours ;  if  we  do  not  ingraft  on  the  stock  of  public  virtue  the  chanties 
and  sentiments  of  private  affection  and  esteem ;  if  the  busde  and 
anxiety  and  irritation  of  the  itate-atfairs  do  not  kindle  into  the  glow 
of  friendship  as  well  as  patriotism  ;  if  we  look  distant,  suspicious, 
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lukewarm  at  one  another;  if  we  cridcise,  carp  at,  pry  into  the  conduct' 
of  our  party  with  watchfuli  jealoui  eyes ;  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shaJl 
play  the  game  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  not  co-operate  together  for 
the  common  good  with  all  the  steadiness  and  cordiality  that  might  be 
wished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lend  oarselres  to  the, foibles  aod 
weaknesses  of  our  friends ;  if  we  suffer  ourselvet  to  be  implicated  io 
tlieir  intrigues,  their  scrambles  and  bargainings  for  place  and  power  ; 
if  we  flatter  their  mistakcsi  and  not  only  screen  them  from  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  arc  blind  to  them  ourselves ;  if  we  compromise  a  great 
principle  in  the  ftoftness  of  a  womanish  friendship ;  if  we  entangle 
ourselves  in  needless  family-ties  ;  if  we  sell  ourselves  to  the  vices  of  a 
patron,  or  become  the  mouth-piece  and  echo  of  a  ^otfru ;  we  shall  _ 
be  in  that  ca«e  slaves  of  a  faction,  not  servants  of  the  public,  norS 
shall  we  long  have  a  spark  of  the  old  Roman  or  the  old  English  " 
virtue  left.  Guod-naturc,  conviviality,  hospitality,  habits  of  ac- 
quaintance and  regard,  favours  received  or  conferred,  spirit  and 
eloquence  to  defend  a  friend  when  preii6cd  hard  u|>on,  courtesy  and 
good-breeding,  are  one  thing — patriotism,  firmness  of  principle,  are 
anotlier.  The  true  patriot  knows  when  to  make  each  of  these  in 
turn  give  way  to  or  control  the  other,  in  furtherance  of  the  common 
good,  Just  as  the  accomplished  courtier  makes  all  other  interests, 
friendships,  cabals,  resentments,  reconciliations,  subservient  to  his 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  king.  He  has  the  welfare  of  hii 
country,  the  cause  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  makes  that  the  scale  in 
which  all  other  motives  arc  weighed  as  in  a  balance.  With  this 
inward  prompter,  he  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  hold  his 
tongue,  when  to  temporise,  and  when  to  throw  away  the  scabbard, 
when  to  make  men  of  service  to  principles,  and  when  to  make 
principles  the  sole  condition  of  popularity, — nearly  as  well  as  if  be  had 
a  title  or  a  pension  depending  in  reversion  on  his  success :  for  it  is 
true  that  *  in  their  generation  the  children  of  this  world  arc  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light.'  In  my  opinion,  Charles  Fox  had  too  much 
of  what  we  mean  by  *  the  milk  of^  human  kindness'  to  be  a  practical 
statesman,  particularly  in  critical  times,  and  with  a  cause  of  infinite 
magnitude  at  stake.  He  was  too  easy  a  friend,  and  too  generous  an 
enemy.  He  was  willing  to  think  better  of  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
or  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  than  they  deserved.  He  was  the 
creature  of  temperament  and  sympathy,  and  suffered  his  feelings  to 
be  played  upon,  and  to  get  tlie  better  of  his  principles,  which  were 
not  of  the  most  rigid  kind — not  •  stuff  o'  the  conscience/  With  all 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  strong-holds  of  prejudice  and 
venality  opposed  to  him,  'instead  of  a  softness  coming  over  the  heart 
of  a  man,'  he  should  (in  such  a  situation)  have  'turned  to  the  stroke 
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hifl  adamaDtiop  scales  thnt  feared  no  diEciplioe  of  human  hands/  and 
made  it  a  struggle  atl  ititernedonem  on  the  one  side,  as  it  was  on  the 
other.  There  was  no  place  for  moderation,  much  less  for  huckstering 
and  trimming.  Mr.  Burke  saw  the  thing  right  enough.  It  was 
a  question  about  a  principle — about  the  existence  or  extinction  of 
human  rights  in  the  abstract.  He  was  on  the  side  of  legitimate 
stavery ;  Mr.  Fox  on  that  of  natural  liberty.  That  was  no  reasoo 
he  should  be  less  bold  or  jealous  in  her  defence,  because  he  had  every 
thing  to  contend  against.  But  he  made  too  many  coalitions,  too 
many  compromises  with  flattery,  with  friendship,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  baits  of  power)  not  to  falter  and  be  defeated  at  last  in  the  noble 
stand  he  had  made  for  the  principles  of  freedom. 

Another  sort  arc  as  much  too  captious  and  precise,  as  these  are  lax 
and  cuUible  in  their  notions  of  political  warfare.  Their  fault  is  an 
overweening  egotism,  as  that  of  the  former  was  too  great  a  facility  of 
temper.  They  will  have  every  thing  their  own  way  to  the  minutest 
tittle,  or  they  cannot  think  of  giving  it  their  sanction  and  support. 
The  cause  must  come  to  them,  they  will  not  go  to  the  cause.  They 
stand  upon  their  punctilio.  They  have  a  character  at  stake,  which  is 
dearer  to  them  than  the  whole  world.  They  have  an  idea  of  perfect 
truth  and  beauty  in  their  own  minds,  the  contemplation  of  which  is 
a  never-failing  source  of  delight  and  consolation  to  them, 

*  Though  sun  and  moon  were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk,' 

and  which  they  will  not  soil  by  mixing  it  up  with  the  infirmitiea  of 
any  cause  or  any  party.  They  will  not,  'to  do  a  great  right,  do  a 
little  wrong.'  They  will  let  the  lofty  pillar  inscribed  to  human  liberty 
fall  to  the  ground  sooner  than  extend  a  6nger  to  save  it,  on  account 
of  the  dust  and  cobwebs  that  cling  to  it.  It  is  not  this  great  and 
mighty  object  they  are  thinking  of  all  the  time,  but  their  own  fantastic 
reputation  and  puny  pretensions.  While  the  world  is  tumbling  about 
our  ears,  and  the  last  hold  of  liberty,  the  nrk  containing  our  birth-right, 
the  only  possible  barrier  against  bare-taced  tyranny,  is  tottering — 
instead  of  setting  the  engines  and  the  mortal  instruments  at  work  to 
prop  it,  and  fighting  in  the  trenches  to  the  last  drop,  they  are  washing 
their  hands  of  all  imaginary  imperfections,  and  looking  in  the  glass  of 
their  own  vanity,  with  an  air  of  heightened  self-complacency,  Alas  ! 
they  do  not  foresee  the  fatal  consequences  ;  they  have  an  eye  only  to 
themselves.  While  all  the  power,  the  prejudice,  and  ignorance  of 
mankind  are  drawn  up  in  deadly  array  against  the  advance  of  truth 
and  justice,  they  owe  it  to  themselves,  forsooth  !  to  state  the  naked 
merits  of  the  question  (heat  and  passion  apart)  and  pick  out  all  the 
faults  of  which  their  own  party  has  been  guilty,  to  fling  as  a  make- 
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weight  into  tiw  advrrury'i  scale  of  uomtasured  abuse  and  cKecratiocu 
They  will  Dot  take  their  ready  stand  by  the  side  of  him  who  was  *  the 
?ery  arm  and  burgonet  of  man,'  and  like  a  demi-Atla&p  could  alooe 
prop  a  declining  world,  because  for  themseUet  they  hare  some  objec* 
tions  to  the  indiridual  instrument,  and  they  think  principles  more 
important  than  pcrsooE.  No,  they  think  persons  of  more  consc()aen<x 
than  principles,  and  themselres  most  of  all.  They  injure  the  principle, 
through  the  person  most  able  to  protect  it.  They  betray  the  canic 
by  not  defending  it  as  it  is  attacked,  tooth  nnd  nail,  might  and  main, 
without  exception  and  without  remorse.  When  errry  thing  is  at  stake, 
dear  and  valuable  to  man,  as  man  ;  when  there  is  but  the  one  dreadful 
alternatiTc  of  entire  loss,  or  Gnal  recovery  of  truth  and  freedom,  it  is 
no  time  to  stand  upon  trifles  and  moot-points ;  that  great  object  is  to 
be  secured  first,  and  at  all  hazards. 

'Entire  affection  scometh  nicer  hands.* 

But  there  is  a  third  thing  in  their  minds,  a  fanciful  something 
which  they  prefer  to  both  contending  parties.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
neither  they  nor  we  can  get  it.  We  most  have  one  of  the  two  things 
imposed  upon  us,  not  by  choice  but  by  hard  necessity.  *  Our  bane 
and  antidote  are  both  before  us : '  and  if  we  do  anything  to  neglect 
the  one,  we  justly  incur  the  heavy,  intolerable,  unredeemed  penalty  of 
the  other.  If  our  pride  is  stung,  if  we  have  received  a  blow  or  the 
lie  in  our  own  i>er8ons,  we  know  well  enough  what  to  do  :  our  blood 
is  up,  we  have  an  actual  feeling  and  object  to  satisfy ;  and  we  are  not 
to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose  by  sophistry  or  mere  words.  The 
quarrel  is  personal  to  ourselves ;  and  we  feel  the  whole  stress  of  it, 
rousing  every  faculty  and  straining  every  nerve.  But  if  the  quarrel  is 
general  to  mankind  ;  if  it  is  one  in  which  the  rights,  freedom,  hopes, 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  world  are  embarked  ;  if  we  see  the  dignity 
of  our  common  nature  prostrate,  trampled  upon  and  mangled  before 
the  brute  image  of  power,  this  gives  us  little  concern ;  our  reason 
may  disapprove,  but  our  passions,  our  prejudices,  are  not  touched ;  and 
therefore  our  reason,  our  humanity,  our  abstract  love  of  right  (not 
•screwed  to  the  sticking-place '  by  some  paltry  interest  of  our  own) 
are  easily  satisfied  with  any  hollow  professions  of  good-will,  or  put 
off  with  vague  excuses,  or  RUggcred  with  open  defiance.  We  are 
here,  where  a  principle  only  is  in  danger,  at  leisure  to  calculate  coo- 
•equences,  prudently  for  ourselves,  or  favourably  for  others ;  were  it 
a  point  of  honour  (we  think  the  honour  of  human  nature  is  not  our 
honoiu",  that  its  disgrace  is  not  our  disgrace — we  are  not  the  ra&h/al'^ 
we  should  throw  consideration  and  compassion  to  the  dogs,  and  cry 
— *Away   to  Heaven  respective  lenity,  and  fire^yed  fury  be    ray 
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conduct  now !  ^ 

flatteries  of  our  opponents,  because  we  are  indifferent  to  our  own 
object :  we  stand  in  awe  of  their  threats^  because  in  the  absence  of 
passion  we  are  tender  of  our  persons.  Tlicy  beat  us  in  couraj>e  and  in 
intellect,  because  wc  hare  nothing  but  the  common  good  to  sharpen  our 
faculties  or  goad  our  will ;  they  have  no  less  an  alternacive  in  view 
than  to  be  uncontrolled  masters  of  mankind,  orio  be  hurled  from  high, — 

•To  grinning  scorn  a  sacrifice, 

Ann  endless  infamy  '. " 

They  do  not  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies  as  their  own : 
it  is  with  them  a  more  feeling  disputation.  They  never  give  an  inch 
of  ground  that  they  can  keep  ;  they  keep  all  that  they  can  get;  they 
make  no  concessions  that  can  redound  to  their  own  discredit ;  they 
assume  all  chat  makes  for  them  ;  if  they  pause,  it  is  to  gain  time ;  if 
they  offer  terms*  it  is  to  break  them  :  they  keep  no  faith  with  coemieB ; 
if  you  relax  in  your  exertions,  they  persevere  the  more :  if  you  make 
new  efforts,  they  redouble  theirs.  While  they  give  no  quarter,  you 
stand  upon  more  ceremony.  While  they  arc  cutting  your  throat,  or 
putting  the  gag  in  your  mouth,  you  talk  of  nothing  but  liberality, 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  tJouce  lumamte.  Thetr  object  is  to  destroy 
you,  your  object  is  to  spare  them— to  treat  them  according  to  your 
own  fancied  dignity.  They  have  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  take  all 
advantages  that  will  further  their  cause:  you  have  pedantry  and 
pusillanimity  enough  to  undertake  the  defence  of  yours,  in  order  to 
defeat  it.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  efficient  and  the  inefficient ; 
and  this  again  resolves  itself  into  the  difTcreoce  between  a  speculative 
proposition  and  a  practical  interest. 

One  thing  that  makes  tyrants  bold  is,  that  they  have  the  power  to 
justify  their  wrong.  They  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sword,  and  ask 
who  will  dispute  their  commands.  The  friends  of  humanity  and 
justice  have  not  in  general  this  ark  of  confidence  to  recur  to,  and  can 
only  appeal  to  reason  and  propriety.  They  oppose  power  on  the  plea 
of  right  and  conscience;  and  shall  they,  in  pursuance  of  their  claims, 
violate  in  the  smallest  tittle  what  is  due  to  truth  and  justice  ?  So 
that  the  one  have  no  law  but  their  wills,  and  the  absolute  extent  of 
their  authority,  in  attaining  or  securing  their  ends,  because  they  make 
no  pretensions  to  scrupulous  delicacy :  tlie  others  arc  cooped  and 
cabined  in,  by  all  sorts  of  nice  investigations  in  philosophy,  and  mis- 
givings of  the  moral  sense  (  that  is,  are  deprived  or  curtailed  of  the 
means  of  succeeding  in  their  ends,  because  those  ends  are  not  bare- 
faced violence  and  wrong.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  man  hafi 
a  right  to  knock  me  on  the  head  on  the  highway,  and  that  I  am  only 
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to  use  tnildnesi  aod  periuarion  in  return,  as  best  suited  to  the  justic 
of  my  cause ;  as  that  I  am  not  to  retaliate  and  mak.e  rcpriiolft  on  the 
commoD  enemies  of  manlciDd  in  their  own  style  and  mode  of  executioa. 
Is  not  a  man  to  defend  hie  liberty,  or  the  liberties  of  bis  fcllow-rncn, 
as  strenuously  and  remorselessly  as  he  would  his  life  or  his  purse  i 
Men  are  Quakers  in  [xjlitical  principle,  Turks  and  Jew«  in  privfttc 
conscience. 

The  whole  is  an  error,  arising  from  confounding  the  distinction 
between  theory  and  practice,  between  the  still-Ufc  of  letters  and  the 
tu^  and  onset  of  contending  factions.  I  might  recommend  to  our 
political  mediators  the  adince  which  Henry  v.  addressed  to  his  soldiert 
on  a  critical  occasion. 

'  In  peace  there  *s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillne&s  and  humility  j 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  cars. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  j 
Stiffen  the  Mnewt,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hara-favotir'd  rage ; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect  ^ 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass-cannon :  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'crhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  baw, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean  : 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  ihe  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  crery  spiitt 
To  his  fiiJI  height; 

So,  in  sj^cculation,  refme  as  much  as  you  please,  intellectually  and 
morally  speaking,   and   you  may  do  it  with  advantage.       Rcation    is 
tlicn  the  instrument  you  use,  and  you  cannot  raise  the  standard   of 
perfection  you  fix  upon  and  propose  to  others  too  high,  or  proceed 
with  too  much  candour  and  moderation  in  the  advaocemcnt  of  truth : 
but  in  practice,  you  hare  not  your  choice  of  ends  or  means.     You   _ 
have  two  things  to  decide  between,  the  extreme,  probably,  of  an  crit  ■ 
and  a  considerable  good,  and  if  you  will  not  make  your  mind  up  to  " 
take  the  best  of  the  two  with  all  its  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  you 
must  be  contented  to  take  the  worst :  for  as  you  cannot  alter  the  state    ■ 
of  the  conflicting  parties  who  arc  carrying  their  point  by  force,  or  fl 
dictate  what  is  best  by  a  word  speaking ;  so  by  finding  fault  with  the 
attainable  good,  and  throwing  cold  water  on  it,  you  add  fuel  to  your 
cnemy^s  courage  and  assist  his  success.     *  Those  who  are  not  for  us 
are  against  us/     You  create  a  diversion  in  bis  favour,  by  distracting 
and  enervating  men's  minds,  as  much  u  by  questioning  the  general's 
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orders,  or  drawing  oiF  a  strong  detachment  in  the  heat  of  a  battle. 
Politicali  is  like  military  warfare.  There  are  but  two  sidcsi  and 
after  you  have  once  chosen  your  party,  it  will  not  do  to  stand  in  the 
midway,  and  say  you  like  neither.  There  is  no  other  to  like,  in  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  or  in  the  practical  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
thing.  As  active  partisans,  we  must  ukc  up  with  the  best  we  can 
get  in  the  circumstanccB,  and  defend  it  with  al]  our  might  against 
a  worse  cause  (which  will  prevail,  if  this  does  not)  instead  of  Mctting 
our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  faint  surmise;  '—or,  while  dreaming  of 
an  ideal  j>crfcction,  we  t>hall  find  ourselves  surprised  into  the  train, 
and  gracing  the  triumph,  of  the  common  enemy.  It  is  sullicient  if  our 
objects  and  principles  are  sound  and  disinterested.  If  we  were 
engaged  in  a  friendly^  contest,  where  integrity  and  fair  dealing  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  our  means  might  be  aa  unimpeachable  as  our 
ends  ;  but  in  a  struggle  with  the  passions,  interests,  and  prejudices  of 
men,  right  reason,  pure  intention,  arc  hardly  competent  to  carry  us 
through  :  we  want  another  stimulus.  The  vices  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other  sometimes  with  advantage  and  propriety.  A  little  of  the 
alloy  of  human  frailty  may  be  allowed  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  service  of 
humanity ;  and  if  wc  have  only  so  much  obstinacy  or  insensibility  as 
enabtes  us  to  persevere  in  tlie  path  of  public  duty  with  more  determi- 
nation and  eH'cct,  both  our  motives  and  conduct  will  be  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  political  morality.  To  suppose  that  wc  can  do 
much  more  than  this,  or  that  we  can  set  up  our  individual  opinion  of 
what  is  best  in  itaelf,  or  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  and  be 
listened  to  by  the  world  at  large,  is  egregiousty  to  overrate  their 
docility  or  our  own  powers  of  persuasion. 

It  is  the  same  want  of  a  centripetal  force,  of  a  ruling  passion,  of  a 
moral  instinct  of  union  and  co-operation  for  a  general  purpose,  that 
makes  men  fly  off  into  knots  and  factions,  and  each  set  up  for  the 
leader  of  a  party  himself.  Where  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  interest 
at  work,  it  reconciles  and  combines  the  most  discordant  materials, 
and  tits  them  to  their  place  in  the  social  machine.  But  in  the  conduct 
and  support  of  the  public  good,  we  see  *  nothing  but  vanity,  chaotic 
vanity.'  There  is  no  forbearance,  no  self-denial,  no  magnanimity  of 
proceeding,  livery  one  is  seeking  his  own  aggrandisement,  or  to 
supplant  his  neighbour,  instead  of  advancing  the  popular  cause.  It 
is  because  they  have  no  real  regard  for  it  but  as  it  serves  as  a  sulking- 
horse  to  their  ambition,  restless  inquietude,  or  love  of  cabal.  They 
abuse  and  vilify  their  own  party,  just  as  they  do  the  Ministers. 


'  Eaeh  lolls  hiA  tongue  out  at  the  other, 
Antl  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  hit  brother.' 
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John  Bull  does  not  aim  so  maliciotuljr,  or  hit  so  bard  at  Whigs 
Refonneri,  u  Cobbctt.     The  reaaoa  is,  that  a  very  Urge  pfoporti 
of  these  Marplots  and  regeocratora  of  the  world  are  actuated  by  oo 
love  of  their  species  or  zeal  for  a  general  question,  but  by  enry, 
malice,  and  all  unchariubleness.     Tbey  are  discontented  with  tfaem- 
•elres  and   with  ercry  thing  about  them.      They  object   to,  they 
diuent  from  every  measure.     Nothing  picaees  their  fa&tidious  taitet. 
For  want  of  something  to  exercise  their  illhumour  and  troublesome 
otTicioujncM    upon,   tbey  abuse  the   Goremment ; — when  they    are 
baulked  or  tired  of  this  they  fall  foul  of  one  another.     The  slightest 
slip  (»*  difference  of  opinion  is  never  forgiven,  but  gives  birth   to  a 
d^dly  feud.     Touch  but  their  petty  self-importance,  and  out  conies 
a  flaming  denunciation  of  their  own  cabal^  and  all  they   know  about 
the  individuals  composing  it.     This  is  not  patriotism,  but  spleen — a 
want  of  something  to  do  and  to  taUi  about — of  sense,  honesty,  and 
feeling.     To  wreak  their  spite  on  an  individual,  they  wil!  ruin  the 
cause,  and  serve   up   the  friend  and   idol  of  the   people  sliced   and 
carbonadoed,  a  delicious  morsel  to  the  other  side.     There  Is  a  strange 
want  of  keeping  in  this.     They  are  true  neither  to  themselves  nor 
to    their    principles.      The    Reformers   are   in   general,   it    must    be 
confessed,  an  ill-conditiooed  set;    and  they  should  be  told  of  this 
infirmity  that  most  easily  besets  ihcm.     When  they  find  their  gall 
and  bitterness  overflowing  on  the  very  persons  who  uke  the  lead, 
and  deservedly  take  the  lead,  in  their  affairs,  for  some  slight  flaw  or 
misunderstanding,  they  should  be  taught  to  hold  their  tongues,  or  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  as  spies  and  informers. 

Trimming,  and  want  of  spirit  to  declare  the  honest  truth,  arise 
in  part  from  the  &ame  source.  When  a  man  is  not  thoroughly 
convinced  of  an  opinion,  or  where  he  does  not  feel  a  deep  interest 
is  it,  he  does  not  like  to  make  himself  obnoxious  by  avowing  it ; 
is  willing  to  make  all  the  allowance  lie  can  for  difference  of 
sentiment,  and  consults  his  own  safety  by  retiring  from  a  sinking 
cause.  This  is  the  very  time  when  the  genuine  partisan,  who  has 
a  rooted  attachment  to  a  principle,  and  feels  it  as  a  part  of  himself, 
finds  himself  most  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  its  support.  His 
anxiety  for  truth  and  juRttcc  leaves  him  in  no  fear  for  himself,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives  makes  him  regardless  of  censure  or 
obloquy.  His  profession  of  hearty  devotion  to  freedom  was  not  an 
ebullition  called  forth  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  a  lure  for 
popularity  and  public  favour;  and  when  these  desert  it,  he  sfdll 
maintains  his  post  with  his  integrity.  There  is  a  natural  timidity 
of  mind,  also,  which  can  never  go  the  whole  length  of  any  opinion, 
but  is  always  interlarding  its  qualified  assent  with  unmeaning  buu 
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and  iji ;  as  there  is  a  levity  and  dtscarstveness  of  imagination  which 
cannot  settle  finally  in  any  belief,  and  requires  a  succession  of 
glancing  views,  topics,  and  opposite  conclusions^  to  satisfy  its  appetite 
for  intellectual  Taricty.  I  have  known  persons  Icarc  the  cause  of 
independence  and  freedom,  not  because  they  found  it  unprofitable, 
but  because  they  found  it  flat  and  stale  for  want  of  novelty.  At  the 
same  time,  interest  is  a  great  stimulator ;  and  perhaps  the  success  of 
their  early  principles  miftht  have  reconciled  them  to  their  embarrasB- 
ing  monotony.  Few  [wrsons  have  strength  and  simplicity  of  mind 
(without  some  additional  inducement)  to  be  always  harping  on  the 
same  string,  or  to  put  up  with  the  legitimate  variety  to  be  found  in 
an  abstract  principle,  applicable  to  all  emergencies.  They  like 
changeable   silks   better   than   lasting   homespun.      A  sensible  man 

once  mentioned  to  me  hii  liaving  called  on that  morning,  who 

entertained  him  with  a  tirade  against  the  Bourbons  for  two  hours ; 
but  he  said  he  did  not  at  all  feel  convinced  that  he  might  not  have 

been  writing  Ultra-royalist  paragraphs  for  the  ,  just   before  he 

came,  in  their  lavour,  and  only  shifted  his  side  of  the  argomeot,  as 
a  man  who  is  tired  of  lying  too  long  on  one  side  of  his  body  is  glad 
to  turn  to  the  other.  There  was  much  shrewdness,  and  equal  pro- 
bability in  this  conjecture. 

I  think^  the  spirit  of  partisanship  is  of  use  in  a  point  of  view  that 
has  not  been  distinctly  adverted  to.  It  serves  as  a  conductor  to  carry 
off  our  antipathies  and  ill-blood  in  a  quarter  and  a  manner  that  is 
least  hurtful  to  the  general  weal.  A  thorough  partisan  is  a  good 
hater ;  but  he  hates  only  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  the  outside. 
His  bigotry  throws  human  nature  into  strong  light  and  nhade ;  he  has 
his  sympathies  as  well  as  his  antipathies ;  it  is  not  all  black  or  a  dull 
drab-colour.  He  does  not  generalise  in  his  contempt  or  disgust,  or 
proceed  from  individuals  to  universals.  He  lays  the  faults  and  vices 
of  mankind  to  the  account  of  sects  and  parties,  creeds  and  classes. 
Man  in  himself  is  a  good  sort  of  animal,  it  is  the  being  a  Tory  or 
a  Whig  (as  it  may  happen)  that  makes  a  man  a  knave  or  fool;  but 
then  we  hardly  look  upon  him  as  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves. 
Kings  are  not  arbitrary,  nor  priests  hypocritical,  because  they  are 
men,  but  because  they  are  kings  and  priests.  We  form  certain 
nominal  abstractions  of  these  classes,  which  the  more  we  dislike 
them,  the  less  natural  do  they  seem,  and  leave  the  general  character 
of  the  species  untouched,  or  act  as  a  foil  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  a  greater  damper  to  party  spirit  than  to  suggest  that  the  errors 
and  enormities  of  both  sides  arise  from  certain  inherent  dispositions, 
common  to  the  species.  It  shocks  the  liberal  and  enlightened  among 
ui,  to   suppose   that   under  any  circumstances  they  could   become 
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bigota,  tools,  persecutor!.  They  wipe  their  hands  clean  of  aJJ  rach 
aspersions.  There  is  a  great  gulph  of  prejudice  and  passion  placed 
between  us  and  our  opponcatB;  and  this  is  interpreted  into  a  naturaJ 
barrier  and  separation  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  *  Our  withers  are 
unwrung/  Burke  represented  modern  revolutionists  to  himcelf,  under 
the  cquirocal  similitude  of  *  green-eyed,  spring- nailed,  velvet-pawed 
philosophers,  whether  going  on  two  legs  or  on  four ; '  and  thus 
removed  to  a  distance  from  his  own  pcrsoo  all  the  it]  attributes  with 
which  he  had  complimented  the  thorough-bred  metaphysician.  Bjr 
comparing  the  plausible  qualities  of  a  Minister  of  state  to  the  sleek- 
ness of  the  panther,  I  myself  seem  to  have  no  more  affinity  with 
that  whole  genus,  than  with  the  whiskers  and  cUws  of  that  formid- 
able and  spirited  animal.  Bishop  Taylor  used  to  reprimar>d  his  ri&ing 
pride  by  saying,  at  the  sight  of  a  reprobate,  *  There  goes  my  wicked 
self:  *  we  do  not  apply  the  same  method  politically,  and  say,  '  There 
goes  my  Tory  or  my  Jacobin  self.'  We  suppose  the  two  things 
incompatible.  The  Calvinist  damns  the  Arminian,  the  Protestant 
the  Papist,  &c.  but  it  is  not  for  a  difference  of  nature,  but  an  opposi- 
tion of  opinion.  The  spirit  of  partizanship  is  not  a  spirit  of  our 
misanthropy.  But  for  the  vices  and  errors  of  example  and  institution, 
mankind  are  (on  this  principle)  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels: 
it  is  false  doctrine  and  absurd  prejudices  that  make  demons  of  them. 
The  only  original  sin  is  differing  in  opinion  witli  us:  of  that  they 
are  curable  like  any  occaaional  disordcri  and  the  man  comes  out, 
from  beneath  the  husk  of  his  party  and  prejudices,  pure  and  immacu- 
late. Make  proselytes  of  them,  let  them  come  over  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  and  they  ore  a  different  race  of  beings  quite.  I^his  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  force  of  argument  and  the  ])rogress  of  knowledge. 
It  is  well,  it  is  perfectly  well.  We  cast  the  slough  of  our  vices  with 
the  shibboleth  of  our  party ;  a  Reform  in  Parliament  would  banish  oil 
knavery  and  folly  from  the  land.  It  is  not  the  same  wretched  little 
mischievous  animal,  man,  that  is  alike  under  all  denominations  and 
all  systems,  and  in  whom  different  situations  and  notions  only  bring 
out  different  inherent,  incorrigible  vices  and  propensities ;  but  the 
professions  and  the  theory  being  changed  for  the  one,  which  we 
think  the  only  true  and  infallible  one,  the  whole  world,  by  the  mere 
removal  of  our  arbitrary  prejudices  and  modes  of  thinking,  would 
become  as  sincere,  as  benevolent,  as  independent,  and  as  worthy 
people  as  we  are  !  To  hate  and  proscribe  half  the  species  under 
various  pretexts  and  nicknames,  seems,  therefore,  the  only  uay  to 
entertain  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves  and  mankind  in  general. 
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This  is  not  the  best,  nor  is  it  the  worst  (the  worst  is  good  enough 
for  u«)  of  the  Scotch  Novels.  There  ia  a  story  in  it,  an  interest 
exciteti  almost  from  the  first,  a  clue  which  you  get  hold  of  and  wish 
to  follow  out ;  a  mystery  to  be  developed,  and  which  docs  not 
disappoint  you  at  lait.  Aitcr  you  once  get  into  the  stream,  you 
read  on  with  eagerness,  and  have  only  to  complain  of  the  number 
of  impediments  and  diversions  thrown  in  your  way.  The  author 
i«  evidently  writing  to  gain  time,  to  make  up  his  complement  of 
Tolumea,  his  six  thousand  guineas  worth  of  matter ;  and  to  get  to 
the  end  of  your  journey,  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  he  has  raised,  you 
must  be  content  to  travel  with  him,  stop  when  he  stops,  and  turn  out 
of  the  road  as  often  aa  he  pleases.  He  dallies  with  your  impticnce, 
and  smiles  in  your  face,  but  you  cannot,  and  dare  not  be  angry  with 
him,  while  with  his  giant-hand  he  playA  at  pushpin  with  the  reader, 
and  sweeps  the  rich  stakes  from  the  table.  He  has,  they  say,  got 
a  pium  by  his  writings.  What  have  not  the  public  got  by  reading 
them  ?  The  course  of  exchange  is,  and  will  be,  in  our  favour,  at 
long  as  he  gives  us  one  volume  for  ourselves,  and  two  for  himself. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  been  tlie  better,  the  wiser,  and  happier 
man  for  these  fine  and  inexhaustible  productions  of  genius  ?  The 
more  striking  characters  and  situations  arc  not  quite  so  highly 
wrought  up  in  the  present,  as  in  some  former  insunces,  nor  are  they 
•o  crowded,  so  thickly  sown.  But  the  genius  of  the  author  is  not 
exhausted,  nor  can  it  be  so  till  not  a  Scotch  superstition,  or  popular 
tradition  is  left,  or  till  the  pen  drops  lifeless  and  regretted  from  its 
master's  hand.  Ah !  who  will  then  call  the  mist  from  its  hill  I 
Who  will  make  the  circling  eddies  roar?  Who,  with  his  •so  potent 
art,*  will  dim  the  sun,  or  stop  the  winds  that  wave  the  foresf-hends, 
in  their  course  ?  Who  will  summon  the  spirits  of  the  northern  air 
from  their  chill  abodes,  or  make  gleaming  lake  or  hidden  cavern 
teem  with  wizard,  or  with  elfin  forms  ?  There  is  no  one  but  the 
Scottish  Prospero,  but  old  Sir  Walter,  can  do  the  trick  aright.  He 
is  the  very  genius  of  the  clime — mounts  in  her  old  grey  clouds,  dips 
in  her  wquebaugh  and  whiskey ! — startles  you  with  her  antique  Druid 
spells  in  the  person  of  Elshie,  or  stirs  up  the  fierce  heat  of  her 
theological  fires  with  Macbriar  and  Kettledrumie :  sweeps  the 
country  with  a  far  war-cry  to  Lochiel,  or  sighs  out  the  soul  of  love 
in  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  Lily  of  St.  LeonardV  Stand  thou, 
then,  Meg  Merrilees,  on  the  point  of  thy  fated  rock,  with  wild  locks 


and  words  itrcaming  to  the  wind ;  and  sit  chou  there  in  tfiy 
recess,  Balfour  of  Burley,  betwixt  thy  Bible  and  thy  sword, 
arm  of  flc«h  and  arm  of  the  Spirit : — when  the  last  words  h 
passed  the  lips  of  the  author  of  WaTcrley,  there  will  be  none  (o 
re-lluidic  your  fires,  or  recall  your  spirit !  Let  him  write  on  then 
to  the  last  drop  of  ink  in  his  ink-stand,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  made  according  to  the  model  of  that  described  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
and  we  will  not  be  afraid  to  read  whatever  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
publish.  We  are  the  true  and  liege  subjects  of  his  pen,  and  profius 
our  ultra-fealty  in  this  respect,  like  the  old  French  leaguers,  with  a, 
Quart  J  meme. 

The  Pirate  is  not  what  we  expected,  nor  is  it  new.      We 
looked  for  a  prodigious  rtyw — landing  and  boarding,  cut  and   thr 
blowing  up  of  ships,  and  sacking  of  sea-ports,  with  the  very  deril 
pay,  and  a  noise  to  deafen  clamour, 

'  Guns,  drums,  trumpets, 
Bliin(lcrbuiisc9>  antl  tiiumler/ 

We  supposed  that  for  the  time  *  Hell  itself  would  be  empty,  and 
&il  the  devils  be  here.'  There  6e  land  piratet  and  <u/ater  pirates  i  and 
we  thought  Sir  Walter  would  be  for  kicking  up  just  such  a  dust  by 
sea,  in  the  Buccaneers,  (as  it  was  to  be  called)  as  he  has  done  by 
land  in  Old  Mortality.  Muitum  ahiudit  imago.  There  is  nothing  or 
little  of  the  sort.  There  is  here  (bating  a  sprinkling  of  twenty  pagct 
of  roaring  lads,  who  come  on  shore  for  no  use  but  to  get  themselves 
hanged  in  the  Orkneys,)  only  a  stogie  Pirate,  a  peaking  sort  of  gentle- 
man, spiteful,  but  not  enterprising ;  in  love,  and  inclined  to  take  ap 
and  reform,  but  very  equivocal  in  the  sentiments  he  professes,  and  in 
those  he  inspires  in  others.  Cleveland  is  the  Pirate,  who  is  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Zetland,  is  saved  from  destruction  b)*  young  Mordaam 
Mertoun,  who  had  been  so  far  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  jilts  hiro 
with  his  mistress,  Minna,  a  grave  sentimentaliGt,  and  the  elder  of  two 
sisters,  to  whom  Mordaunt  had  firlt  a  secret  and  undeclared  passion. 
The  interest  of  the  novel  hinges  on  this  bizarre  ntuation  of  the 
different  parties.  Sir  Walter  (for  he  has  in  the  present  work  leisure 
on  his  hands  to  philosophize)  here  introduces  a  dissertation  of  some 
length,  but  not  much  depth,  to  show  that  the  Jilting  of  favoured,  or 
half-favoured  lovers,  comes  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  and 
that  the  breed  of  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses  would  be  spoiled  If  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  the  sentimental  Miss,  and  the  prude  (contrary  to  all 
previous  and  common-place  calculation),  did  not  prefer  the  black- 
guard and  the  bravo,  to  the  tender,  meek,  puny,  unpretending,  heart, 
broken  lover.     We  do  not  think  oor  novelist  manages  his  argument 
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well,  or  shines  in  his  new  Profcssor'i  cliair  of  morality.  Miss  Polly 
Peachum,  wc  do  indeed  remember,  the  artlesR,  soft,  tonoccDi  Pollys 
£el\  in  love  with  the  bold  Captain  MacheaUi ;  but  so  did  Miss  Lucy 
Lockitt  too,  who  was  no  chicken,  and  who,  according  to  this  new 
balance  of  power  in  the  empire  of  love,  ought  to  have  tempered  her 
fires  with  the  phlegm  of  some  young  chaplain  to  the  prison,  or  the  soft 
insinuations  of  some  dreaming  poet.  But  as  onr  autlior  himself  is  not 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on  with  his  story,  we  will  imiute  him,  and  let  him 
speak  here  in  his  superfluous  character  of  a  casuist,  or  commentator 
on  his  own  narrative. 

[A  long  passage  from  Chap,  xiu.,  beginning  *  Captain  Cleveland 
sate  betwixt  the  sisters,*  follows.] 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  difl'er  from  this  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
bgenious  and  old  as  it  is  ;  and  to  justify  that  opinion,  ask  only  whether 
such  a  man  as  Cleveland  wouJd  not  be  a  general  favourite  with  women, 
instead  of  being  so  merely  with  those  of  a  particularly  retired  and 
fantastic  character,  which  destroys  the  author's  balance  of  qualities  in 
love  ?  Indeed,  his  own  story  is  a  very  bad  illustration  of  his  doctrine ; 
for  this  romantic  and  imprudent  atuchmcnt  of  the  gentle  and  sensitive 
Minna  to  the  bold  and  profligate  Captain  Cleveland  leads  to  nothing 
but  the  most  disastrous  consequences;  and  the  opposition  between 
their  sentiments  and  characters,  which  was  to  make  them  6t  partners 
for  lifc,  only  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  union,  and  renders  both 
parties  permanently  miserable.  Besides,  the  whole  perplexity  is,  after 
all,  gratuitous.  The  enmity  between  Cleveland  and  young  Mertouo 
(the  chief  subject  of  the  plot)  is  founded  on  their  jealousy  of  each 
other  in  regard  to  Minna,  and  yet  there  had  been  no  positive  engage- 
ment between  her  and  Mertuun,  who,  like  Hdmund  in  Lear,  is  equally 
betrothed  to  both  sisters — in  the  end  marrying  the  one  that  he  as 
well  as  the  reader  likes  least.  Afterwards,  when  the  real  character 
of  this  gay  rover  of  the  seas  is  more  fully  developed,  and  he  gets  into 
scrapes  with  the  police  of  Orkney,  the  grave,  romantic  Mirtna,  like  a 
true  northern  lass,  deserts  him,  and  plays  oif  a  tittle  old-fashioned, 
unavailing,  but  discreet  morality  upon  him.  When  the  reader  begins 
to  sympathise  with  *  a  brave  man  in  distress,'  then  is  the  time  for  his 
mistress  with  ^  the  pale  face  and  raven  locks  *  to  look  to  her  own 
character.  We  like  the  theory  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  better  ttian 
this:  the  ladies  there  followed  their  supposed  hero,  their  ^m*/  Uta/ 
of  a  lover,  to  prison,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  his  untoward  fate. 
Minna  is  no  nut-brown  maid,  though  she  has  a  passion  for  outlaws, 
between  whose  minds  and  those  of  the  graver  and  more  refiecling  of 
the  fair  sex  there  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  great  unrmown,  a 
secret  and  pre-established  liarmony.    What  is  still  more  extraordinary 
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aod  uDBiUfifactory  in  the  progress  of  the  story  is  this — alt  tk 
tended  preternatural  influence  of  Noma  of  the  Fitfal-Hcad,  the  nio« 
potent  and  impressive  personage  in  the  drama,  is  exerted  to  defeat 
Cleveland's  views,  and  to  give  Minna  to  Mordauot  Mertouu,  for 
whom  she  conceives  an  instinaive  and  anxious  attachmeat  as  ber 
long-lost  son ;  and  yet  in  the  end  the  whole  force  of  this  deiuaioo, 
and  the  reader's  sympathies,  are  destroyed  by  the  discovery  tJiai 
Cleveland,  not  Mcrtoun,  is  her  real  oifsprmg»  and  that  she  has  been 
equally  led  astray  by  her  maternal  affection  and  preternatural  preteo* 
sions.  Does  this  great  writer  of  romances,  this  profound  historio- 
grapher of  the  land  of  visions  and  of  second  sight,  thus  mean  to 
qualify  his  thrilling  mysteries — to  had  out  of  his  thricc-hoJIowcd 
prejudices,  and  to  turn  the  tables  upon  us  with  modem  cant  and 
philoHiphic  scepticism  ?    That  is  the  last  thing  we  could  forgive  him! 

We  have  said  that  the  characters  of  the  Pirate  arc  not  altogether 
new.  Noma,  the  enchantress,  whom  he  is  'bo  fornl '  at  last  to 
depose  from  her  tt/ral  cloudy  throne  of  spells  and  mystic  power,  is 
the  Meg  Merrilies  of  the  scene.  She  passes  over  it  with  vast  strides, 
is  at  hand  whenever  she  is  wanted,  sits  hatching  fate  on  the  topmost 
tower  that  overlooks  the  wilderness  of  waves,  or  glides  suddenly  from 
a  subterraneous  passage,  and  in  either  case  moulds  the  elemenu  of 
nature,  and  the  unruly  passions  of  men,  to  her  purposes.  She  has 
'strange  power  of  speech,'  weaves  events  with  words,  is  present 
wherever  she  pleases,  and  performs  what  she  wills,  and  yet  she  doubts 
her  own  power,  and  criticises  her  own  pretensions.  Meg  Merrilies 
was  an  honester  witch.  She  at  least  stuck  true  to  herself,  Wc  bate 
anything  by  halves ;  and  most  of  all,  imagination  and  superstitiot^ 
ptece-mcal.  Cleveland,  again,  is  a  sort  of  inferior  Gentie  Gronfir,  ■^''^1 
Minna  lags  after  Kifie  Deans,  the  victim  of  misplaced  affection,  bo^ 
far,  far  behind.  Wert  thou  to  live  a  thousand  years,  and  write  a 
thousand  romances,  thou  wouldst  never,  old  True-penny,  beat  thy 
own  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  \  It  is  for  that  we  can  forgive  thee  all 
tliat  thou  didst  mean  to  write  in  the  Beacon,  or  hast  written  else- 
where, beneath  the  dignity  of  thy  genius  and  knowledge  of  man's 
weaknesses,  as  well  as  better  nature !  Magnus  Troil  is  a  great  namei 
a  striking  name ;  but  we  ken  his  person  before ;  he  is  of  the  same 
genealogy  as  the  Bailie  Braidwardine,  and  other  representatives  of 
old  Scottish  hospitality  ;  the  dwarf  Nick  Strumpfer  is  of  a  like 
familiar  breed,  only  uglier  and  more  useless  than  any  former  one: 
we  have  even  traces,  previous  to  the  Pirate,  of  the  extraordinary 
agriculturist  and  projector,  Mr.  Timothy  Yellowley,  and  his  sister^ 
Miss  Barbara  Yellowley,  with  pinched  nose  and  grey  eyes;  but  we 
confess  we  have  one  individual  who  was  before  a  stranger  to  ua,  at 
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least  in  these  part$,  namely,  Claud  Halcro,  the  poet,  and  friend  ot 
*  Glorious  John.*  We  do  not  chink  him  in  his  place  amidst  dwarfs, 
witches,  pirates,  and  l/iiaUm ;  and  his  stories  of  the  Wits'  CofTee- 
house  and  Dryden's  poetry  are  as  tedious  to  the  critical  reader  at 
they  are  to  his  Zetland  patron  and  hearers.  We  might  confirm  this 
opinion  by  a  quotation,  but  we  should  be  thought  too  tedious.  He 
Hits  up,  we  will  venture  to  say,  a  hundred  pages  of  the  work  with 
sheer  impertinence,  with  pribhU  prahble.  Whenever  any  serious 
matter  is  to  be  attended  to,  Claud  Halcro  putis  out  his  fiddle  and 
draws  the  long  bow,  and  repeats  some  verses  of  *  Glorious  John* 
Bunce,  the  friend  of  CleTcland,  is  much  better ;  for  we  can  conceive 
how  a  strolling- player  should  turn  gentleman-rover  b  a  time  of  need, 
and  the  foppery  and  finery  of  the  itinerant  stage-hero  become  the 
quarter-deck  exceedingly  well.  In  general,  however,  our  author's 
humour  requires  the  aid  of  costume  and  dialect  to  set  it  off  to 
advantage :  his  wit  Is  Scotch,  not  English  wit.  It  must  have  the 
t'Uiang  of  the  uncouth  pronunciation  and  peculiar  manners  of  the 
country  in  it.  The  elder  Merloun  is  a  striking  misanthropic  sketch ; 
bnt  it  is  not  very  well  made  out  in  what  his  misantliropy  originates, 
Dor  to  what  it  tends.  He  is  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  :  neither 
is  he  the  first  gentleman  in  these  Novels  who  lands  without  an  intro- 
duction on  the  remote  shores  of  Scotland,  and  shuts  himself  up  (for 
reasons  best  known  to  himmctf]  in  inaccessible  and  solitary  connnc- 
tncDU  We  had  meant  to  give  the  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Pirate, 
but  wc  are  ill  at  a  plot,  and  do  not  care  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the 
reader's  curiosity  by  anticipating  each  particular.  As  far,  however, 
as  relates  to  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative,  the  author  has 
done  it  to  our  hands,  and  we  give  his  words  as  they  siand  in  the 
Adxitrt'uemtnt. 

[Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Advenisement  is  quoted.] 
Of  the  execution  of  these  volumes  we  need  hardly  speak.  It  is 
inferior,  but  it  is  only  inferior  to  some  of  his  former  works.  What- 
erer  he  touches,  we  sec  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  has  only  to 
describe  action,  thoughts,  scenes,  and  they  everywhere  speak,  breathe, 
and  Jive.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  calm  sea-shore,  a  mountain 
tempest,  a  drunken  brawl,  the  '  Cathedral's  choir  and  gloom,'  the 
Sybil's  watch-tower,  or  the  smuggler's  cave  ;  the  things  arc  immedi- 
ately there  that  wc  should  see,  hear,  and  feel.  He  is  Nature** 
Secretary.  He  neither  adds  to,  nor  takes  away  from  her  book ;  and 
that  makes  him  what  he  is,  the  most  popular  writer  living.  We 
might  give  various  instances  of  his  unrivalled  undccaying  power,  but 
shall  select  only  one  or  two  with  which  we  were  most  struck  and 
delighted  Id  the  perusal.     The  characters  of  the  two  sisters,  daughters 
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of  MagBM  Trail,  md  tht 
dnvn. 

[Here  foBowt  the 

Qup.  m.] 

80  mch  far  dcgat  Vaadyke  fwrtnit  peiiing.     Now  fivi 
tftuDg  of  die  Sahaaor  ayfe.     Nom«  tbe  terrific  aad  aahappy 
ia  tliw  6at}j  jirodiicrd. 

rrbr  tint  inCrodoctioD  of  Nona  b  moced  from  Chap,  v.] 

We  girc  ooe  more  extnct  in  a  dxSertot  ■fiyle;  and  we  think 
comic  painting  in  it  i>  little  inferior  to  Hoganfa'*. 

[A  psMBge,  beginmng  *  Now  the  foctuoacc  aniral  of  MordamK,'  See 
ii  footed  from  Chap,  xi.] 

Shall  we  go  OD  ?     No,  but  will  leare  the  reader  to  rrrel  at 
the  luxuriet  of  feeling  and  detcriptioo  acattered  throngh  the  rett  1 
the  work. 

We  bare  only  time  to  add  two  rcmarki  more,  which  vr  do 
remember  to  have  iccn  made.  One  rrlatet  to  the  exquiaitely  go 
oatured  and  liberal  tone  displayed  in  the  author's  quocatioos  trom 
liring  writers.  He  ukc«  them  every  ooe  by  t-umsy  and  of  ajl 
factioDs  to  poetry  and  politics*  under  his  wing,  and  ttickB  a  stanza 
from  Coleridge,  from  Wordsworth,  from  Byron,  from  Crabbe*  from 
Rogers,  as  a  motto  to  his  chapters,  not  }ealou8  of  tlieir  popularity,  nor 
disdaining  their  obscurity.  The  author  can  hardly  guess  how  much 
wc  like  htm  for  this.  The  second  thing  we  would  advert  to  is  a  fault, 
and  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  the  tloveoliness  of  the  style  and  badneM 
of  the  grammar  throughout  these  admirable  productions.  Badness  of 
the  grammar!  Slovenly  style!  What  do  you  mean  by  chat? 
Take  a  few  instances,  and  we  have  done  with  die  subject  for  cTcr. 
Wc  give  them  jertattm,  as  we  marked  them  in  the  margin. 

*  Here  Magnus  proceeded  with  great  animation,  sipping  from  /inu  to 
time  the  half  diluted  spirit,  which  at  the  same  Ume  animalfj  hts 
resentment  against  the  intruders,'  etc.     P.  16. 

*  In  those  days  (for  the  pretent  times  are  greatly  altered  for 
better)  thepreietue  of  a  superior  in  such  a  situation,'  etc.     P.  ai. 

■  The  tn/ormativny  which  she  acquired  by  habits  of  patient  atteatioa,' 
were  indelibly  rirettcd  in  a  naturally  powerful  memory.'     P.  48. 

*  And  I  know  not  mhom  else  are  expected.*     P.  56.  fl 

*  Or  |)erhaps  he  preferred  the  situatioQ,  of  the  house  and  farm  which 
he  himself  was  to  occupy  (which  indeed  was  a  tolerable  one]   ui, 
preferable  to  that,  etc.'     P.  89. 
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*  The  strength  of  the  retiring  wave  proved  even  stronger  than  he  had 
expected/ etc.     P.  169. 

But  let  lis  have  done  with  this,  and  leave  it  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  take  up  the  tDbjcct  as  a  mighty  important  little 
discovery  of  his  own  ! 


•PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK' 

Tht  London  Aitgatuat.]  [Ftbrtisry,  1823. 

The  author  of  Waverley  is  here  himself  again ;  and  it  is  on  English 
ground  that  he  hai  come  upon  his  feet.  Pevcril  of  the  Peak  is  all  but 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  Scotch  Novels.  It  is  no  weaving  up  of  old 
odds  and  ends ;  no  lazy  repetition  of  himself  at  second-hand^  and  the 
tuorse  for  the  wear.  Pevcril  is  all  new,  good/  full  of  life,  spirit, 
character,  bustle,  incident,  and  expectation  ;  nothing  is  wanting  to 
make  it  quite  equal  to  the  very  best  of  his  former  productions,  but 
that  it  has  not  the  same  intense  interest,  nor  the  same  preternatural 
and  overpowering  imagery.  Fenelia,  a  deaf  and  dumb  dwarf, 
attached  10  the  Countess  of  Derby,  is,  indeed,  an  exquisitely  drawn 
character,  and  exerts  a  sort  of  quaint,  apparently  magic  influence  over 
the  scene ;  but  her  connection  with  it  is  so  capricious,  so  ambiguous, 
and  at  last  so  improbable,  as  to  produce  or  to  leave  none  of  those 
thrilling  and  awe-struck  impressions  which  were  so  irresistibly  inter- 
woven with  some  former  delineations  of  the  same  kind4  But  as  a 
sketch,  as  a  picture,  the  little  fairy  attendant  of  the  Queen  of  Man  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  the  author  ever  struck  out 
with  his  enchanting  and  enchanted  pencil.  The  present  Novel  comes 
the  nearest  to  Old  Mortai-ity,  both  in  the  class  of  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  and  in  the  imicfatigable  spirit  and  hurried  movement  of  the 
execution.  It  differs  from  that  noble  masterpiece  in  this,  that  Sir 
Walter  (or  whoever  else,  in  the  deviJ's  name,  it  is)  has  not  infused 
the  sarae  depth  or  loftiness  of  sentiment  into  his  English  Roundheads 
and  Cavaliers,  as  into  hts  Scotch  Covenanters  and  Royalists ;  that 
the  characters  arc  lelt  more  in  the  outlines  and  dead  colouring ;  and 
though  the  incidents  follow  one  another  as  rapidly,  and  have  great 
variety  aiuJ  contrast,  there  is  not  the  same  accumulation  of  ioterett, 
the  same  thickening  of  the  plot,  nor  the  same  thronging  together  of 
eager  and  complicated  groups  upon  the  canvas.     His  English  tmagi- 

*  Thii,  w«  are  lorry  to  uy,  rebtei  only  to  the  three  fint  volume*.  The  fourth 
is  in  a  very  mixed  ityle  tadcert.  It  looki  i*  if  the  author  wss  tired,  lad  (ot 
tooiebody  to  help  hUn. 
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witaam  m  aot  lo  fiDy  ptuyiul  mA  character^  mnaeny  and  •co 
as  Ui  Scotch  ■■Hr  niaarting  is ;  byi,  b;  the  hmh  tbey  are  doc 
■CJUntJ  to  sake  ap  a  iltow.'  There  k  nf  «i^  roaw  ^ipdn 
aay  llni  the  more  viUm^y,  becanse  ve  were  amoog  thoae  who 
coocctred  there  was  a  £dE»g  o^  a  ramm^  lo  teeJ,  in  come  of  the 
Uier  prodoctaooa  of  the  aaftbor.  The  Foktvnes  or  Nicex.  showed  a 
retoacirarkm  in  hU  powers ;  that  u,  a  di^»oaitioo  to  take  new  grouodi 
and  proceed  with  real  paios  and  snabatted  rigoor;  and  in  his  PevcrO, 
we  think  he  hat  completed  his  rictory  over  excusable  idleocM  and  as 
ioexcusabte  disregard  of  repuutioa.  He  may  now  go  on  apon  a  freili 
lease,  aod  write  tco  more  Novels,  just  as  good  or  as  bod  as  he  please* ! 
There  were  two  things  that  we  ased  to  admire  of  old  in  this  avthofi 
arid  that  we  hare  had  occasion  to  admire  anew  in  the  present  instance, 
the  extreme  life  of  mind  or  natorainess  displayed  in  the  descriptions 
and  the  magnanimity  and  freedom  from  bigotry  and  prejudice  shewn  in 
the  drawing  of  the  characters.  This  last  quality  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  reputed  author  is  accused  of  being  a  thorough -paced 
partisan  in  his  own  person, — intolerant,  mercenary,  mean  ;  a  professed 
toad-eater,  a  sturdy  hack,  a  pitiful  retailer  or  suborner  of  in&mous 
slanders,  a  literary  Jack  Ketch,  who  would  greedily  sacrifice  any  one 
of  another  way  of  thinking  as  a  victim  to  prejudice  and  power,  and 
yei  would  do  it  by  other  hands,  rather  than  appear  in  it  himself. 
Can  this  be  all  true  of  the  author  of  Waverley  ;  and  does  he  deal  out 
such  fine  and  heaped  justice  to  alt  sects  and  parties  in  time  past  ? 
Perhaps  (if  so]  one  of  these  extremes  accounts  for  the  other  ;  aod, 
as  *he  knows  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit/  probably  he  may  be 
aware  of  this  practical  defect  In  himself,  and  be  determined  to  shew 
lo  posterity,  that  when  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned,  he  was  as 
free  from  that  nauseous  and  pettifogging  bigotry,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  as  any  man  could  be.  As  a  novel  writer,  he  gives  the 
devil  his  due,  and  he  gives  no  more  to  a  saint.  He  treats  human 
nature  scurvily,  yet  handsomely ;  that  is,  much  as  it  deserves  ;  and, 
if  it  is  the  same  person  who  is  the  author  of  the  Scotch  novels,  and 
who  has  a  secret  moving  hand  in  certain  Scotch  Newspapers  and 
Magazines,  we  may  fairly  characterize  him  as 

*The  wisest,  mtantst  of  mankind.' 

Among  other  characters  in  the  work  before  us,  is  that  of  Ned 
Chrifitiao,  a  cold-blooded  hypocrite,  pander,  and  intriguer ;  yet  a 
man  of  prodigious  talent, — of  great  versatility, — of  unalterable  self- 
possession  and  good-humour,  and  with  a  power  to  personate  agreeably, 
and  to  the  life,  any  character  he  pleased.  Might  not  such  a  man 
have  written  the  Scotch  Novels  ? 
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It  hu  been  suggested,  with  great  modesty,  that  the  Author  of 
Wavcrley  was  like  Shakspcare.  We  beg  leave  with  equal  modesty  to 
suggest  another  comparison,  which  we  think  much  nearer  the  mark  ; 
and  that  is,  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett.  The  peculiarity  of 
Shakspeare*B  mind  is  (we  humbly  apprehend)  that  sort  of  power 
which  completely  levels  the  distinction  between  imagination  and 
reality.  His  mind  properly  hag  wings,  and  it  is  inditferent  to  him 
whether  he  treads  the  air  or  walks  the  earth.  He  makes  us 
acquainted  with  things  we  did  not  know  before,  as  if  we  knew  them 
familiarly.  Now  Sir  Walter  Scott  only  recals  to  us  what  we  already 
knew — he  deals  wholly  in  realities,  or  what  are  commonly  received 
as  such ;  and  so  does  Mr.  Cobbett.  Both  are  down-right  matter-of- 
fact  minds,  and  have  little,  if  any,  of  that  power  which  throws  into 
objects  more  than  ordinary  opinion  or  feeling  connects  with  them. 
Naturalness  is  lUc/orte  of  both  these  writers.  They  have  a  strong, 
vivid,  bodily  perception  (so  to  apeak),  a  material  intuition  of  what 
they  write  about.  All  their  ideas  are  concrete,  and  nut  abstracted. 
Mention  an  old,  dilapidated  castle,  and  a  thriving,  substantial  brick 
mannion  tu  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he  immediately  has  an  actual  image 
of  some  such  objects  conjured  up  in  his  mind,  and  describes  them  as 
he  has  seen  them,  with  all  their  local  circumstances,  and  so  as  to 
bring  back  some  simitar  recollection  to  the  reader's  mind,  as  if  there 
had  been  just  two  such  buildings  in  the  place  where  he  was  brought- 
ap.  But  this  revived  reality  is  all ;  there  is  no  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetic  memory.  Good.  So  set 
Mr.  Cobbeu  to  work  upon  the  subject  of  our  agricultural  distress,  and 
with  quite  as  much  poetry,  as  much  of  the  picturesque,  and  in  as  good 
English  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  Scotch,  he  will  describe  you  to 
the  life  a  turnip-ftcld  witli  the  green  sprouts  glittering  ia  the  Eun» 
the  turnips  frozen  to  a  mere  clod,  the  breath  of  the  oxen  steaming 
near  that  are  biting  it,  and  the  dumb  patience  of  the  silly  ahcep.  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  is  not  as  great  a  hand  at  this  sort  of 
ocular  demonstration  as  Sir  Walter  himself?  He  shall  describe  a 
Scotch  heath,  or  an  American  wilderness  against  Sir  Walter  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  Then  for  character ;  who  docs  it  with  more 
master-strokes,  with  richer  gusto,  or  a  greater  number  of  palpable  hits 
than  the  Editor  of  the  Political  Register  ?  Again,  as  to  pathos,  let 
Mr.  Cobbett  tell  a  story  of  a  pretty  servant  girl  or  soldier's  MnfCf 
left  by  her  sweetheart,  or  shot  cfead  in  his  arms,  and  see  if  he  will  not 
come  near  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  i  You  may  say  it  is  not  this  of 
that,  it  is  coarse,  low,  the  man  has  no  feeling,  but  it  is  nature,  and 
that 's  quite  enough.  The  truth  is,  these  two  original  geniuses  have 
found  out  a  secret  j  they  write  as  they  feel.     It  is  just  like  school 
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boyt  bctog  able  to  read  u  tbcj  wooU  uU*     It  is  a  vcrr  awk 
dimcukj  to  get  over,  bur  being  once   iccofBplubefl,   tiie 
prodigiotu.     Then,  there  U  the  same  itroog  sarcaMic  vc 
fi^  pot-hooK  hunioor  in  the  one  21  io  xhc  other  ;   and 
both  mk«  of  a  qoeitioD,  nobody  bu  done  that  nore 
Mr.  Cobbeu  io  the  coune  of  hu  different  wriciiift.      fiJB 
u  good,  nay,  far  better :  and  if  it  thould  be  taid   that 
lometimes  tunu  blackguard,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  Uiae  be  w  a  c^l 
paw — which  U  the  tia-tuer  ruort  of  hiunaoity,  into  wbicii  Six  Wtl:0 
DM  retreated,  and  ahuta  hinuclf  up  in  it  impregnably  a«  in  a 
To  conclude  this  parallel,  we  will  be  bold  to  lay  in  ilJt; 
argurocot,  tbat  there  i»  hardly  a  single  page   Ln  the   Scotch* 
which  Mr.  Cobbett  could  not  write,  if  he  let  hi*  miod   to  it  j 
there  11  not  a  itnglc  page  in  Shalupcaie,  either  the  beat  ot  the 
which  he  cwld  write  for  hii  liie»  and  let  him  try  erer  to.      Sucii 
the  geoiua  of  the  three  men. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  10  oar  account  of  the  mo«t  magnam- 
moua  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  now  for  exuacta.      We  hare  ooc  tk 
or  limita  to  gire  the  itory,  which,  however,  relatea  to  the  Civil  \V| 
of  England ;  but  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of 
spirit  with  which  it  is  written  ;  It  is  the  description  of  the  mectine  j 
reveril  with  the  dwarf  Feoclla,  where  she  tries  to  prevent  hia  go 
to  meet  Alice  Bridgcaorth  at  the  Goddard  CroTann-stone  in  the  ' 
of  Man. 

[The  whole  of  Chap.  xm.  of  Pevtrti  of  tU  PtaJt  is  set  oat]. 

We  have  been  led  to  such  length  by  the  beauty  of  this  dea 
that  we  have  not  room  for  another  extract,  or  we  would  give' 
master-piece  of  wit  and  irony*  the  scene  where  Pcvcril  meeu 
Ganlcssc  and    Smith    at    a   low   alcbouae,  on   his    route 
Derbyahire. 


COMMON  PLACES 

Tie  Littrtry  Bxaminfr.^  [SepremitT'Dertrnhfr,  1813. 

I.  The  art  of  life  is  to  know  how  to  enjoy  a  little  and  to  endur 


II.  Liberty  is  the  only  true  richei.    Of  all  the  rest  we  are  at  on 
the  master!  and  the  slaves. 

ni.  Do  I  not  feel  this  from  the  least  shadow  of  restraint, 
obligatioDi  of  dependence  ?     Why  then  do  I  complain  ?     I  have  i^^ 
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cothiDg  to  do  all  my  life  but  to  think,  and  have  enjoyed  the  objects 
of  thought,  the  wnse  of  truth  and  beauty,  in  perfect  integrity  of  soul. 
No  one  has  said  to  me,  Beiirve  thii^  do  tbat^  say  what  we  <wouid 
ha'oe  you ;  no  one  has  come  between  me  and  ray  free-will ;  I  have 
breathed  the  very  air  of  truth  and  independence.  Compared  with 
this  unbiassed,  uncontrouled  posseaston  of  the  universe  of  thought  and 
nature,  what  I  have  wanted  ia  light  in  the  b<ilance,  and  hardly  claims 
the  tribute  of  a  sigh.  Oh!  Liberty,  what  a  mistrciu  art  thou! 
Have  I  not  enjoyed  thee  a«  a  bride,  and  drank  thy  spirit  as  of  a 
wine-cup,  and  will  yet  do  so  to  my  latest  breath  ! 

IV.  But  IB  not  Liberty  dangerous,  and  self-will  excessive  ?  I  do 
not  think  so :  for  those  who  arc  not  governed  by  their  own  feelings 
are  led  away  by  prejudice  or  interest ;  and  reaaun  is  a  safer  guide 
than  opinion,  liberty  a  nobler  one  than  fear. 

V.  Do  I  see  a  Claude?  What  is  there  to  prevent  me  from 
fixing  my  eye,  my  heart,  my  understanding,  upon  it  ?  What  sophist 
shall  deter  me  from  thinking  it  itnc  i  What  it  there  to  make  me 
afraid  of  expressing  what  I  think  ?  I  enter  into  all  its  truth  and 
beauty.  I  wonder  over  it,  I  detect  each  hidden  grace,  I  revel  and 
luxuriate  in  it,  without  any  doubts  or  misgivings.  Is  not  this  to  be 
master  of  it  and  of  myself?  But  is  the  picture  mine?  No— oh  ! 
yes,  ten  times  over  1 

VI.  That  thing,  a  ftf,  has  never  come  near  my  soul.  I  know  not 
what  it  is  to  fear  to  think  or  to  say  what  I  think. 

VII.  I  am  choked,  pent  up  in  any  other  atmosphere  but  this.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  kings  and  courtierB  contrive  to  exist.  I  could 
no  more  live  without  daring  to  speak,  to  look,  to  feel  what  I  thought, 
than  I  could  hold  in  my  breath  for  any  length  of  time.  Nor 
could  I  bear  to  debar  others  of  this  privilege.     Were  it  not  that  the 

■    Great  would  play  the  part  of  slaves  themselves,  they  would  hate  to 
be  surrounded  with   nothing  but  slaves,  and  to  see  meanness  and 
hypocrisy  crawling  before  them,  as  much  as  we  do  to  see  a  spider 
^    crawling  in  our  path. 

H         VIII.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  like  a  footman.     How 
many  lords  in  waiting  can  say  as  much  ? 

^fe        IX.  When  I  consider  how  little  difference  there  is  in  mankind 
^^    (either  in  body  or  mind)  I  cannot  help  being  astonished  at  the  airs 
some  people  give  themselves. 
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X.  I  am  proud  up  to  the  potot  of  equality — every  thing  sbov 

below  that  appears  to  me  arrant  imperuneDCC  or  abject  mcanncM. 

XI.  The  ignorant  and  vulgar  think  that  a  mao  wants  spirit,  ifj 
docs  not  insult  and  triumph  over  ihrm.     This  is  a  great  mistake. 

XII.  For  a  man  to  be  a  coxcomb,  shews  a  want  of  imagina 
No  one  will  ever  pride  himself  on  his  beauty  who  has  studietl 
head  of  the  Antioous,  or  be  tn  danger  of  running  into  the  excessl 
the  feshion,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  Antique.      The  ideal  is 
incompatible  with  personal  vanity. 

XIII.  A  scholar  is  like  a  book  written  in  a  dead  language — it] 
not  every  one  that  can  read  in  it. 

XIV.  Just  as  much  as  we  see  in  others,  we  have  in  ourselves. 

XV.  A  painter  gives  only  his  own  character  in  a  portrait,  whether 
grave  or  gay,  gross  or  refined,  wise  or  foohsh.  Even  in  copying  a 
head,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  features  unlike  our  own. 
A  [>erson  with  a  low  forehead  or  a  short  chin  puts  a  constraint  upon 
himself  in  painting  a  high  forehead  or  a  lung  chin.  So  much  has 
sympathy  to  do  with  the  operations  both  of  the  eye  and  the  ha 
with  observation  and  practice ! 

XVI.  People  at  a  play  hiss  an  unsuccessful  author  or  actor,  as] 
the  latter  had  committed  some  heinous  crime — he  has  committed 
greatest  crime,  that  of  setting  up  a  superiority  over  us  which  he 
failed  to  make  good. 

XVII.  The  rich,  who  do  nothing  themselves,  represent  idleness 
as  the  greatest  crime.  They  have  reason  :  it  is  necessary  that  some 
one  should  Ao  something.  ^ 

XVIII.  What  a  pity  that   kings  and  great  men  do  not   wrviB 
books,  instead  of  mere  authors !      What  superior  views  they  must 
have  of  things,  and    how   the   world   would    be   benefited   by   tl^ 
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XIX.  The  greatest  proof  of  superiority  is  to  bear  with  impertinence. 

XX.  No  truly  great  man  ever  thought  himself  so.  ^ 

XXI.  Every  man,  in  judging  of  himself,  is  his  own  contemporary. 

XXII.  Abuse  is  an  indirect  species  of  homage. 
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XXIII.  From  the  height  from  which  the  great  look  dowo  on  the 
world,  all  the  rest  of  mankind  seem  e(]ual. 

XXIV.  It  is  a  bad  style  thai  refjuirea  frequent  hrcait  and  marks 
of  admiration. 

XXV.  It  happens  in  conversation  as  in  different  games.  One 
person  seems  to  excel,  till  another  does  better,  and  we  then  think  no 
more  of  the  first. 

XXVI.  Those  who  can  keep  secrets,  have  no  curiosity.  We 
only  wish  to  gain  knowledge,  that  we  may  impart  it. 

XXVII.  Genius  is  native  to  the  soil  where  it  grows — is  fed  by 
the  air,  and  vmrmcd  by  the  sun^^ — and  is  not  a  hot-house  plant  or  an 
exotic. 

XXVIII.  All  tndy  great  works  of  art  are  nat'umai  in  their 
character  and  origin. 

XXIX.  People  are  distinguished  less  by  a  genius  for  any  particular 
thing,  than  by  a  peculiar  tone  and  manner  of  feeling  and  thinking, 
whatever  be  the  subject.  The  same  qualities  of  mind  or  characteristic 
excellence  that  a  man  shows  in  one  art,  he  would  probably  have 
displayed  in  any  other.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Northcote  say,  that  he 
thought  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  written  excellent  genteel 
comedies.  His  Dlscourtu  ceruinly  are  bland  and  amiable  (r.-ithcr 
than  striking  or  original]  like  his  pictures. 

XXX.  The  same  kind  of  excellence  may  be  observed  to  prevail 
in  different  arts  at  the  same  period  of  time,  as  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     Fielding  and  Hogarth  were  cocemporarics. 

XXXI.  There  la  an  analogy  in  the  style  of  certain  authors  to 
certain  professions.  One  writes  like  a  lawyer :  it  seems  as  if  another 
would  have  made  an  eminent  physician.  Mandevillc  said  of  Addison 
that  he  was  *  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig : '  and  there  is  something  in  Tb< 
Spectator  to  justify  this  description  of  him. 

XXXII.  Salvator  Rosa  paints  like  a  soldier;  Nicholas  Pousain 
like  a  professor  at  a  University ;  Guido  like  a  finished  gentleman; 
Parmegiano  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  dancing-master.  Alas! 
Guido  was  a  gamester  and  a  midman ;  and  Parmegiano  a  searcher 
after  the  philosopher's  stone.  One  of  the  happiest  ideas  in  modern 
criticism  was  that  of  designating  different  living  poets  by  the  cups 
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XXXIII.  El 

viu  A  cvTupooai^  degree  oi  BuBeteace 
tnc  <j|gtfvui  o*  pmoK  or  cnr  nolescc  or  i 
M  kit  ID  utteruK  Ike  sindy  Cnot  Bn  dccb  obcc  : 
Of  nonwl  en£M(.ifitwL 

XXXIV.  Ansfu  aad  otlicr  ftadiow  iwofiwiuat 
far  ihit  kimm:    they  caoBot  01)07 
hnirailf  and    liiigiior    wccwdg  co  tkx  of 

CZCftlOBa 

XXXV.  It  u  the  CDitoiD  at  prvsest  to  cxchde  all 

aod  Mechaoical  nbJKrti  from  oar  ^ffaiooafale  PdbGc 
aay  aUMKMM  to  popolor  wiiiinwi—  or  the  cMKof 
bf  diaace  creep  to,  to  the  great  auauyante  of  tfce  polite 
iofbrmcd  part  of  the  audieoce. 

XXXVI.  People  had  much  rather  be  thoo|^  to  took 
old :  becatne  it  if  poaiiUe  to  recorer  from  rickocra^  bat  tbetv  j 
recorenng  from  age. 

XXXVII.  I  ncrcr  knew  \Mt  one  perwo  who  bad  a 
truth — and  oaljr  ooe  who  had  the  same  regard  to  tbe 
between  right  aod  wrong,  that  others  hare  to  their  own  ioterett. 


XXXVIIL  Women  are  the  sport  of  caprice,  the  ilares  of 
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XXXIX.  When  men  are  not  faTOoritet  with  women»  it  it 
from  habiti  of  rulgar  debauchery,  or  from   constitutional  indit^rcnce 
or  from  an  orersuaincd  and  pedantic  idea  of  the  aex,  taken 
booki,  and  aocwcring  to  nuching  in  ml  life. 

XL.  The  object  of  books  is  to  teach  ui  ignorance ;  that 
throw  a  reil  over  nature,  and  persuade  Qs  that  things  are  oot 
they  arc,  but  what  the  writer  fancies  or  wishes  dicm  to  be. 

XLI.  My  little  boy  said  the  other  day,  •  He  could  not  tell 
to  do  without  a  book  to  read — he  should  wander  about  witb<! 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.'  So  hare  I  wandered  about^  txll 
now,  aod,  waking  from  tbe  dream  of  books  at  last,  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.  My  poor  little  fellow!  may'st  thou  dream  !onn 
amidst  thy  darling  books,  and  never  wake! 
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XLII.  Political  truth  is  a  libel ;  religious  truth,  blasphemy. 

XLIII.  The  greateit  crirac  in  the  eye  of  the  world  is  to 
cndeaTour  to  instruct  or  amend  it. 

XLIV.  Weighing  remote  consequences  in  the  mind  is  like 
weighing  the  air  in  scales, 

XLV.  A  hypocrite  seems  to  be  the  only  perfect  character — since 
it  embraces  the  extremes  of  what  human  nature  is,  and  of  what  it 
'mouU  be  thought. 

XLVI.  The  Scotch  understanding  differs  from  the  English,  as  an 
Encyclopedia  does  from  a  circulating  library.  An  Englishman  is 
contented  to  pick,  up  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  ;  a  Scotchman 
is  roaster  of  erery  subject  alike.  Here  each  individual  has  a  parti- 
cular bobby  and  favourite  bye-path  of  his  own :  in  Scotland  learning 
is  a  common  hack,  which  erery  one  figures  away  with,  and  uses  at 
his  pleasure. 

XLVII.  A  misanthropic  writer  might  be  called  the  DeviPj 
amaaumnt, 

XLVIII.  To  be  a  lord,  a  papist,  and  poor,  is  the  mobt  enviable 
distinction  of  humanity.  There  is  all  the  pride  and  sense  of  indc- 
[jendence,  irritated  and  strengthened  by  being  proscribed  by  power, 
and  liable  to  be  harassed  by  petty  daily  insults  from  every,  the 
meanest  vassal.  What  a  situation  lo  make  the  mind  recoil  from  the 
world  upon  itself,  and  to  sit  and  brood  in  moody  grandeur  and  disdain 
of  soul  over  fallen  splendours  and  present  indignities!  It  is  just  the 
life  I  should  like  to  have  led. 

XLIX.  The  tone  of  good  company  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 
personalities.  Among  well-informed  persons,  there  are  plenty  of 
topics  to  diKuss,  without  giving  pain  to  any  one  present — without 
submitting  to  act  the  part  of  a  butt,  or  of  that  still  poorer  creature, 
the  wag  diat  plays  upon  him. 

L.  I^ondoners  complain  of  the  dullness  of  the  country,  and  country- 
people  feel  equally  uncomfortable  and  ac  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
themselves  in  town.  The  fault  is  neither  in  the  town  nor  in  the 
country — every  one  is  naturally  unsettled  and  dissatisfied  without  his 
usual  resources  and  occupations,  let  them  be  what  or  'where  they  may. 

LI.  Each  rank  in  society  despises  that  which  is  a  step  below  it, 
aiKl  the  highest  looks  down  upon  them  all.      To  get   rid  of  the 
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iropcnincDce  of  anilicial  prrtcosioni,  we  rnon  to  tatvrc  at  luL 
Kings,  for  this  rcaftonj  are  food  of  low  compftoy;  uid  Jordc  marry 
actresses  and  barmaids.  The  Duke  of  York  (doe  the  pmeot,  bu 
the  late  King's  brother)  was  at  a  ball  at  Plymouth.  He  daoccd 
with  a  Miss  Byron,  a  very  pretty  girl,  daughter  of  the  admiraJ  of 
that  name,  and  aunt  to  our  poet.  But  there  was  a  Mrs.  FaniuDg 
present,  who  was  a  paragon  of  beauty.  The  Duke  asked,  *  Who  ii 
she  V  *  A  baker^s  daughter,'  was  the  answer,  *  I  don't  mean  that ; 
but  what  is  she  now?' — 'A  broker's  wife.'  The  lady  did  mx 
perceive,  that  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  there  was  little  difference 
between  a  tradesman's  wife  and  the  daughter  of  a  naval  ofBcer;  but 
that  the  handsomest  womao  at  a  bail  was  an  object  of  admiratioa  tn 
spite  of  circumstances. 

LII.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  Lord  Byron  is  a  writer  likely  to 
live?  Perhaps  not :  he  has  intensity  of  power,  but  wants  distinctm 
character.     In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  the  only  poet  of  the 

Sesent  day  that  is  likely  to  live — thouid  he  ever  happen  to  he  hmm  I 
ut  who  will  be  the  midwife  to  bring  his  work&  to  tight  I  It  is  a 
question  whether  Milton  would  have  become  popular  without  the 
help  of  Addison  ;  nay,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  ts  so,  eren  with  it. 

LIIl.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  General  Wolfe,*  that  he  wu  out 
with  a  party  of  friends  in  a  boat  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Qarixc. 
It  was  a  beautiful  summer's  evening,  and  the  conversation  tnmed  to 
Gray's  Ele^  in  a  Country  Churchyarti^  which  was  just  then  published. 
Wolfe  repeated  the  lines,  *  For  who  to  dumb  forgctfiilneM  a  prey,' 
&c.,  with  enthusiasm,  and  said,  *  I  would  rather  be  the  author  oi 
those  lines  than  beat  the  French  to-morrow !  '  He  did  beat  the 
French,  and  was  himself  killed  the  next  day.  Perhaps  it  was  better 
to  be  capable  of  uttering  a  sentiment  like  this,  than  to  gain  a  bottle  or 
write  a  poem. 

LIV.  Authors,  a  short  time  since,  set  upon  Government :  GoverD- 
ment  have  of  late  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  set  upon  authors. 
In  one  respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  court-tools  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  us :  they  can  go  all  lengths  in  vulgar  Billingsgate  and 
abuse,  without  being  charged  with  vulgarity.  They  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Court;  they  plead  the  King's  privilege.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  thing  inelegant  or  gross  can  be  patronised  at  Carltoo- 
housc.  Every  thing  about  a  place,  even  the  convenience  of  an 
Admiralty  secreury,  must,  one  would  think,  be  kept  sweet  and 
wholesome.  But  instead  of  the  least  refinement  and  polish,  they  treat 
*  Sec  Mackensic'i  Life  of  Home,  the  lothor  ol  OobcUs. 
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us 'with  nmhing,  but  garbage.  A  lie  and  a  Dickname  are  their 
favourite  Bgures  of  rhetoric — the  alternate  substitutei  for  wit  and 
argument — the  twin-supporters  of  the  Bible  and  the  Crown.  They 
use  us  (it  »enis)  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hamlet,  'according  to 
our  own  deserts,  and  not  their  own  dignity.*  The  dirt  they  fling 
sticks  on  their  opponents,  without  soiling  their  own  fingers.  Loyalty 
is  *  the  true  fuller's  earth  that  takes  out  alJ  suins.'  At  all  events,  do 
or  say  what  they  can,  it  is  they  who  are  the  gentlemen,  and  wc  who 
arc  the  tlaciguardj.  If  wc  were  to  call  Sir  Walter  Scoti  a  Satvnej 
writer,  or  Mr.  Croker  ./or^ry,  it  would  be  thought  shocking,  indecent, 
vulgar,  and  no  one  would  look  at  our  publication  twice :  yet  on  the 
Tory  side  the  same  thing  passes  for  the  height  of  sense  and  wit ;  and 
ladies  of  quality  are  delighted  with  the  John  Bull^  gentlemen  read 
Blackivoody  and  divines  take  in  the  Quarterly,  There  is  Mr. 
William  Mudford,  of  the  Courur — a  vapid  common-place  hack,  pert 
and  dull — but  who  would  think  of  calling  him  by  the  diminutive  of 
his  Christian  name?  No  ;  these  are  the  extreme  resources  reserved 
for  the  Court-classics,  who,  in  the  zeal  of  rhcir  loyalty,  are  allowed  to 
forget  their  manners.  There  is^  in  fact,  nothing  too  mean  for  the 
genius  of  these  writers,  or  too  low  for  the  taste  of  their  employers. 

LV.  A  Tory  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  atiumpt'ton  of  a  quation. 
If  he  relied  on  any  thing  but  custom  and  authority,  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  Tory.  He  has  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  certain  ihtngi,  and 
against  certain  perjont.  This  is  all  lie  knows  of  the  matter.  He 
therefore  gives  you  assertions  for  argument,  and  abuse  for  wit.  If 
you  ask  a  reason  for  his  opinions,  he  calU  you  names;  and  if  you  ask 
why  he  docs  so,  he  proves  that  he  is  in  the  right,  by  repeating  them 
a  thousand  times.  A  nickname  with  him  is  the  test  of  truth.  It 
vents  his  spleen,  strengthens  his  own  prejudices,  and  communicates 
them  mechanically  to  his  hearers. 

LVI.  Wlxn  an  Ulcctor  of  Hanover  is  made  into  a  King  of 
Kngland,  what  docs  he  become  in  the  course  of  a  century  ? — A 
George  the  Fourth. 

LVII.  If  I  were  to  give  a  toast  at  a  loyal  and  patriotic  meeting, 
it  should  be,  Down  wiih  the  Stuart j  all  over  the  ivor/d ! 

LVIH.  The  taste  of  the  great  in  pictures  is  singular,  but  not 
UQ&ccoxin table.  The  King  is  said  to  prefer  the  Dutch  to  the  Italian 
school  of  painting ;  and  if  you  hint  your  surprise  at  this,  you  arc 
looked  upon  as  a  very  Gothic  and  outre  sort  of  person.  You  are 
told,   however,  by  way  of  consolation,  *  To  be  sure,  there  is  Lord 
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Carlisle  likefl  u  luliao  picture — Mr.  Holwdl  Carr  like*  an 
picture — the  Marqmi  of  Stalford  is  fond  of  an  Italiao  picture — S 
George  Beaumont  likes  an  Italian  picture/  "PheBe,  notwithsuodcai 
are  regarded  ae  quaint  and  daring  exception*  to  the  established  rule 
and  their  preference  ii;  a  specici  of  iete-majetU  ia  the  P'mt  Art*— J 
great  an  eccentricity  and  want  of  faBhtonable  rtiqurttr,  aa  if  . 
gentleman  or  nobleman  still  preferred  old  claret  to  new,  whc 
King  is  known  to  have  changed  his  mind  oa  this  subjectt 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  dipping  his  fore-finger  and  thumb 
middle  of  a  snuff-box,  instead  of  gradually  approximating  the  con 
to  the  edge  of  the  box,  according  to  the  most  approTcd  modeli.  0« 
would  imagine  that  the  great  and  exalted  in  station  would  like  lo^ 
lubjecta  in  works  of  art,  whereas  they  seem  to  have  an  cxdiamc 
predilection  for  the  mean  and  mechanical.  One  would  think  tiHM 
whose  word  is  law,  would  be  pleased  with  the  great  and  »tr 
effects  of  the  pencil  ^ :  on  the  contrary,  they  admire  nothing  butj 
little  and  elaborate.  They  hare  a  fondness  for  cabinet  or_/iu 
pictures,  and  a  proportionable  antipathy  to  works  of  geoiiu.  ErQ 
arts  with  them  must  be  servile,  to  be  tolerated.  Perhaps  the 
contradiction  may  be  thus  explained-  These  persons  are  ruscd| 
high  above  the  rest  of  the  8|>ecie8,  that  the  more  violent  and  agit 
pursuits  of  mankind  appear  to  them  like  the  turmoil  of  aois 
molehill.  Nothing  interests  them  but  their  own  pride  and 
importance.  Our  pssiona  are  to  them  an  impertinence ;  an  exc 
of  high  sentiment  they  rather  ihrink  from  a*  a  ludicrous  and  up 
assumption  of  equality.  They,  therefore,  like  what  glitters  to 
eye,  what  is  smooth  to  the  touch  ;  but  they  shun,  by  an  instinct) 
sovereign  taste,  whatever  has  a  soul  in  it,  and  implies  a  reciprocity  of 
feeling.  The  gods  of  the  earth  can  have  no  interest  in  any  thing 
human  j  they  arc  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  the  ■  bosoms  and 
businesses  of  men.*  Instead  of  requiring  to  be  wound  up  beyond 
their  habitual  feeling  of  stalely  dignity,  they  wished  to  have  the  ^rings 
of  overstrained  pretension  let  down,  to  be  relaxed  with  *  trifles  light 
as  air,'  to  be  amused  with  the  familiar  and  frivolous,  and  tu  have  the 
world  appear  a  scene  o^  still  life^  except  as  they  disturb  it ! 
little  ia  thought  and  internal  sentiment  is  a  necessary  relief  and  setH 
to   the   oppressive  sense  of  external    magnificence.     Hence 


'  The  Dake  of  Wellingloa,  it  ii  aatd,  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  Rapti 
but  be  admires  *  the  spirit  and  nre  of  TintoreC*  I  do  not  wooder  at  this  bias, 
•cntiment,  probably,  never  dawned  upon  bia  Grace'i  miad  ;  but  be  may  b« 
auppoied  to  reliib  the  daihtog  execution  snd  ktt  or  miu  nunoer  of  the  V<tietiaii 
aniat.  Oh,  Raphael  \  well  i>  it  that  it  wai  one  who  di4  not  oodentind  thee  thai 
blundered  upon  the  dcitractioD  of  humanity  [ 
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babble  and  repeat  they  know  not  what.  A  childish  dotage  often 
nccompaniet  the  consciousness  of  absolute  power.  Repose  is  some- 
where necessary,  and  the  soul  sleeps,  while  the  senses  gloat  around. 
Besides,  the  mechanical  and  high-finished  style  of  art  may  be  coD- 
sidered  u  something  done  to  order*  It  ia  a  task  to  be  executed  more 
or  IcM  perfectly,  according  to  the  price  given  and  the  industry  of  the 
artist.  We  stand  by,  as  it  were,  see  the  work  done,  insist  upon  a 
greater  degree  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  exercise  a  sort  of  petty 
jealous  jurisdiction  over  each  particular.  We  arc  judges  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  details,  and  though  ever  so  nicety  executed,  as  they 
give  us  no  ideas  beyond  what  we  had  before,  we  do  not  feel  humbled 
in  the  comparison.  The  artisan  scarcely  rises  into  the  artist ;  and 
the  name  of  genius  is  degraded,  rather  than  exalted  in  his  person. 
The  performance  is  so  far  ours  that  we  have  paid  for  it,  and  the 
highest  price  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  highest  finishing. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  works  of  genius  and  imagination.  Their  price  is 
above  rubies.  The  inspiration  of  the  Muse  comes  not  with  xhcfiu 
of  a  monarch,  with  the  donation  of  a  patron  ;  and  therefore  the  Great 
turn  with  disgust  or  effeminate  indif?crencc  from  the  mighty  masters 
of  the  Italian  school  because  such  works  baffle  and  confound  their 
self-will,  and  make  them  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of 
man  which  they  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

•Quam  nihil  ad  tuum,  Papinane,  ingenium  ! ' 

LIX.  The  style  of  conversation  in  request  in  courts  proceeds 
much  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is  low,  and  it  is  little.  I  have 
known  a  few  persons  who  have  had  access  to  the  Presence  (and  who 
might  be  supposed  to  catch  what  they  could  of  the  tone  of  royalty  at 
second-hand,  bating  the  dignity — God  knows  there  u'as  nothing  of 
that ! )  and  I  should  say  ihey  were  the  highest  finishers  in  this  respect 
I  ever  met  with.  No  circumstance  escaped  them,  they  worked  out 
all  the  details  (whether  to  the  purpose  or  not)  like  a  fac-simile,  they 
mimicked  every  thing,  explained  every  thing ;  the  story  was  not  told, 
but  acted  over  again.  It  is  true,  there  were  x\o  ^randei  pensees^  there 
was  a  complete  truce  with  all  thought  and  rejection ;  but  they  were 
everlasting  dealers  in  matters  of  fact,  and  there  was  no  end  of  their 
minute  prolixity — one  must  suppose  this  mode  pleased  their  betters, 
or  was  copied  from  them.  Dogberry's  declaration — *Wcre  I  as 
tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  6nd  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  upon  your 
worship ' — is  not  so  much  a  blunder  of  the  clown's,  as  a  sarcasm  of  the 
poet's.  Are  we  to  account  for  the  effect  (as  before)  from  supposing 
that  their  overstrained  attention  to  great  things  makes  them  seek  for  a 
change  in  little  ones? — Or  that  their  idea  of  themselves  as  raised 
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abore  crcry  one  else  is  confirrned  by  dwclliog  on  the  meanest  audi 
insignificant  objects  ? — Or  is  it  that  from  their  ignorance  and  Geclaneo 
from  the  woHdi  every  thing  is  alike  new  and  wonderfuJ  to  them  ?  Of 
that  dreading  the  insincerity  of  those  about  them,  they  exact  a 
extraordinary  degree  of  trifling  accuracy!  and  re<)uire  every  one  to 
tell  a  story,  as  if  he  was  giving  evidence  on  oath  before  a  court  of 
justice?  West  said  that  the  late  King  used  to  get  him  ap  into  i 
comer,  and  fairly  put  bis  hands  before  him  so  that  he  could  not  get 
away,  till  he  had  got  every  particular  out  of  him  relating  to  the  affain 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  weakoeu  in  the  mind  of  kings  has 
been  well  insisted  on  by  Peter  Pinda.r.  It  is  of  course  tike  one  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun. 

LX.  I  hate  to  be  near  the  sea,  and  to  hear  it  roaring  and  raging 
tike  a  wild  beast  in  its  den.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  everlasung 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  struggling  to  be  free,  and  ending  just  where 
it  began. 

LXI.  Happy  arc  they  that  can  say  with  Timoo — *  I  am  Mitan- 
thropos,  and  hate  mankind  !  '  They  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
subjects  to  exercise  their  fipleen  upon :  their  sources  of  satisfaction 
muse  hold  out  while  the  world  stands.  Those  who  do  not  pit) 
others,  assuredly  need  not  envy  them  :  if  they  take  pleasure  in  the 
distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures,  they  have  their  wish.  Let  thera 
cast  an  eye  on  that  long  disease,  human  life,  on  that  vilUiaout 
compound,  human  nature,  and  glut  their  malice.  There  is  roadnef«i 
there  is  idiotcy,  there  is  sickness,  old  age,  and  death ;  there  is  the 
cripple,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf;  there  is  the  deformed  in  body,  the 
weak  in  mtnd,  the  prisoner  and  the  gaoler,  the  beggar  and  the  dwarf; 
there  is  poverty,  labour,  pain,  ignominy;  there  is  riches,  pride,  griping 
avarice,  bloated  luxury  ;  there  is  the  agony  of  suffering  or  the 
lassitude  of  ennui ;  there  is  the  sickness  of  the  heart  from  hope 
delayed,  and  the  worse  and  more  intolerable  sickness  from  hope 
attained  ;  there  is  the  gout,  the  stone,  the  plague,  cold,  fever,  thirst, 
and  nakedness,  shipwreck,  famine,  fire  and  the  sword,  all  are  instru- 
ments of  human  fate,  and  pamper  the  dignity  of  human  nature :  there 
are  the  racking  pains  of  jealousy,  remorse,  and  anguish,  the  lingering 
ones  of  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  regret ;  there  is  the  consciousoeii 
of  unmerited,  hopeless  obscurity,  and  '  the  cruel  sunshine  thrown  by 
fortune  on  a  fool ; '  there  is  unrequited  love,  and — marriage  ;  there  is 
the  coquet  sUghling  others  and  slighted  in  her  turn,  the  jilt,  the  anti- 
quated prude,  the  brutal  husband,  and  the  common-place  wife ;  there 
are  vows  of  celibacy  :ind  lost  character  ;  there  is  the  cabal,  the  idle 
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gossiping,  the  churlishness  and  dulncis  of  the  country,  the  hrartleft»> 
acts  and  profligacy  of  crcat  cities  ;  there  are  the  IiBtlefls  days,  the 
sleepless  nights,  the  having  too  much  or  too  little  to  do ;  years  spent 
in  vain  in  a  pursuit,  or,  if  successful,  the  having  to  leave  it  at  last ; 
there  are  the  jealousies  of  different  professions  among  themselves  or 
of  each  other,  lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  artists;  the  contempt  of 
the  more  thriving  for  the  less  fortunate,  and  the  hatred  and  heart- 
burnings with  which  it  is  repaid ;  there  is  hypocrisy,  oppression, 
falsehood,  treachery,  cowardice,  selfishneEs,  meanness ;  the  luck  of 
fools,  the  respectability  of  knaves  ;  the  cant  of  piety,  loyalty,  and 
homanity  ;  the  lamentations  of  West-India  planters  over  the  ingratitude 
of  their  negro  slaves,  and  Louts  rvnt.  resigning  to  God  and  the 
Mother  of  all  Saints  the  credit  of  the  success  of  his  arms  ;  there  arc 
sects  and  parties,  kings  and  their  subjects,  cjuecns  and  common-council 
men,  speeches  in  Parliament,  plays  and  acton  damned^  or  successful 
for  a  time  and  then  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  heard  of  no  more ;  quacks 
at  all  corners,  mountebanks  in  the  pulpit,  and  drones  in  the  state, 
peace  and  war,  treaties  of  offence  and  defence,  conspiracies,  revolu- 
tions, Holy  Alliance«,  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
the  oratory  of  his  successor  Mr.  Canning,  hid  for  the  present  like  the 
moon  '  in  its  vacant  interiunar  cave  ;  '  and  Ferdinand  and  his  paper- 
kites,  and  the  Cortes,  unconscious  of  the  rebel  maxim,  *  Catch  a  king 
and  kill  a  king';  and  Slop  raving  at  the  bloodthirsty  viairas  of 
courtly  assassins,  and  whetting  mild  daggers  for  patriot  throats;  and 
Mr,  Croker*8  cheat-the-gaJ/ows  fme  in  the  Quarterly^  and  Lord 
Wellington's  heart  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  liberty,  and  a  beloved 
Monarch  retired  amid  all  this  to  shady  soHtudc  *to  play  with 
Wisdom.*  A  good  hater  may  here  find  wherewithal  to  feed  the 
largest  spleen  and  swell  it,  even  to  bursting  ! 

LXII.  Happiness,  like  mocking,  is  catching.  At  least,  none  but 
those  who  are  happy  in  themselves,  can  make  others  so.  No  wit,  no 
understanding,  neither  riches  nor  beauty,  can  communicate  this  feeling 
— the  happy  alone  can  make  happy.  Love  and  Joy  arc  twins,  or 
born  o^  each  other. 

LXIIL  No  one  knows  when  he  is  safe  from  ridicule. 

LXIV.  Is  it  a  misfortune  or  a  happiness  that  we  so  often  like  the 
faults  of  one  we  love  better  than  the  virtues  of  any  other  woman ; 
that  we  like  her  refusals,  better  than  all  other  favours;  that  we  tike 
her  love  of  others,  better  than  any  one  else's  love  of  us  ? 

LXV.  If  a  man  were  refused  by  a  woman  a  thousand  times,  and 
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he  really  loved  her,  he  would  still  tfaiok  that  at  the  bottom  of  bcr 
heart  ^hc  preferred  him  to  every  one  clie.  Mor  ia  this  wonderful, 
when  wc  conudcr  that  all  passion  is  a  species  of  madness  ;  and  thjt 
the  feeling  in  the  mind  towards  the  beloved  object  is  the  nuM 
amiable  and  delightful  thing  in  the  world.  Our  love  to  her  u 
heavenlyy  and  so  (the  heart  whispers  us)  must  hers  be  to  us — though 
it  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  nay,  from  tbe  tomb  our 
self-love  would  revive  it !  We  never  can  persuade  out&cItcs  that 
a  mUiress  cares  nothing  about  us,  till  wc  no  longer  care  about  her. 
No  !  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  truly  deserving  of  love  bet 
love,  and 

*  In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite,* 

wc  still  believe  in  the  justice  of  the  blind  God ! 

t^XVI.  It  would  be  easy  to  forget  a  misplaced  attachment,  hot 
that  we  do  not  Uke  to  acknowledge  ourselves  in  the  wrong, 

LXVIl.  A  great  mtnd  is  one  that  can  forget  or  look  beyond  icxelf. 

LXVin.  The  grand  scenes  of  Nature  are  more  adapted  fot 
occasional  visits  than  for  constant  residence.  They  are  the  temples 
of  the  Goddess,  not  fit  dwellings  for  her  worshippers.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt  or  indifference ;  and  it  is  better  to  connect  this 
feeling  with  the  petty  and  trivial  than  with  the  lofty  and  sublime. 
Betides,  it  is  unnecessary  to  run  the  risk  in  the  latter  case.  One  chief 
advantage  of  the  great  and  magniBcent  objects  of  Nature  is,  that  they 
stamp  their  image  on  the  mind  for  ever ;  the  blow  need  not  be  repeated 
to  hive  the  desired  effect.  We  take  thcni  with  us  wherever  wc  go; 
we  have  but  to  think  of  them  and  they  appear ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  life  or  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  we  unlock  the 
springs  of  memory,  and  the  tall  mountain  shoots  into  the  sky,  the  lake 
expands  its  bosom,  and  the  cataract  rushes  from  the  pine-clad  rock. 
The  bold  majeHtic  outline  is  all  that  there  is  to  discover  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  this  we  can  always  remember.  In  more  cultivated  and 
3rti5cial  scenes  we  may  observe  a  thousand  hedge-row  beauties  with 
curious  eye,  or  pluck  the  tender  flower  beneath  our  feet,  while  Skiddaw 
hovers  round  our  heads,  and  the  echoes  of  Helrellyn  thunder  in  our 
hearts. 

LXIX.   I   should  always  choose  to  live  within  reach  of  a   fine 
prospect,  rather  than  to  sec  one  from  my  windows.     A  number  of 
romantic,  distant  objects  staring  in  upon  one  (uncalled-for)  tantalise 
the  imagination,  and  tempt  the  truant  feet ;  whereas,  at  home,  1  wish 
to  feel  satisfied  where  1  am,  and  sheltered  from  the  world* 
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LXX.  Mr.  Martin's  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  has 
this  capital  defect,  that  there  is  no  repoje  id  it.  You  ice  two  iosigni- 
Hcant  Daked  flgurest  and  a  preposterous  architectural  landscape}  like  a 
range  of  buildings  orerlooking  them.  They  might  as  well  be  repre- 
sented sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  with  the 
world  and  all  the  glories  thereof  spread  out  before  them.  They 
ought  to  have  been  painted  imparadiscd  in  one  another's  arms* 
shut  up  in  measureless  content,  with  Eden's  choicest  bowers  closing 
round  them,  and  Nature  stooping  to  clothe  them  with  vernal  bowers. 
Nothing  could  be  too  retired,  too  voluptuous,  too  sacred  from  day's 
garish  eye:  instead  of  which,  you  have  a  gaudy  panoramic  view, 
a  glittering  barren  wattte,  a  triple  row  of  cloudsy  of  rockst  and 
mountains  piled  one  upon  the  other,  as  if  the  imaginacioo  already 
bent  its  idle  gaze  over  that  wide  world,  which  was  so  soon  to  be  their 
place  of  e\i]e,  and  the  aching  restless  spirit  of  the  artist  was  occupied 
in  building  a  stately  prison  for  our  lirst  parents,  instead  of  decking 
their  bridal  bed,  and  wrapping  them  in  a  short-lived  dream  of  bliss ! 

LXXI.  The  mind  tires  uf  variety,  but  becomes  reconciled  to 
uniformity.  Change  produces  a  restless  habit,  a  love  of  farther 
change :  the  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  conduces  to  repose,  and 
to  content.  My  Uncle  Toby's  bowling-green  bounded  his  harmless 
ambition ;  Bonaparte,  not  contented  with  France  and  Europe  for  a 
pleasure-ground,  wanted  to  have  Russia  for  an  ice-house ;  and 
Alexander,  at  the  farthest  aide  of  India,  wept  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  If  we  let  our  thoughts  wander  abroad,  there  is  no  end  to 
fantastic  projects,  to  the  craving  after  novelty,  to  fickleness,  and 
disappointment :  ii'  we  confine  thero  at  home,  Peace  may  find  them 
there.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  used  to  contend  that  all  tendency  to  excess 
was  voluntary  tn  the  mind  :  the  vnnts  of  Nature  kept  within  a  certain 
limit.  Hven  if  a  person  adhered  to  a  regular  number  of  cups  of  tea 
or  glasses  of  wine,  he  did  not  feel  tempted  to  exceed  this  number  : 
but  if  he  once  went  beyond  his  usual  allowance,  the  desire  to  transgress 
increased  with  its  indulgence,  and  the  artificial  appetite  was  propor* 
tioned  to  the  artificial  sumulu£.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the 
tropical  climates,  where  there  iti  no  dilTercnce  of  seasons,  time  passes 
away  on  smoother  and  swifter  pinions,  *  the  earth  spins  round  on  its  soft 
axle,'  unnoticed,  unregrelted :  and  life  wears  out  soonest  and  best  in 
sequestered  privacy*  within  the  round  of  a  few,  simple,  unenvied 
enjoyments. 

LXXII.  The  retailing  of  a  xet  of  anecdotes  is  not  conversation. 
A  story  admits  of  no  answer :  a  remark  or  an  opinion  oaturally  calls 
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forth  another,  and  leads  to  as  many  different  views  of  a  subject  u 
there  are  minds  in  company.  An  officer  in  a  Scotch  marchiog 
regiment  has  always  a  number  of  very  edifj-ing  anecdotes  to  commu- 
nicate :  but  unless  you  arc  of  the  same  meu  or  the  same  clant  yoa  arc 
necessarily  tent  to  Coventry.  Prosing,  mechanical  narrations  of  thn 
kind  arc  tedious,  as  well  as  tinctured  with  egotism  :  if  they  arc  *r. 
off"  with  a  brilliant  manner,  with  mimicry^  and  action,  they  become 
theatrical :  the  speaker  is  a  kind  of  Mr.  Matthew's  at  home,  and  the 
audience  are  more  or  less  delighted  and  amused  with  the  exhibition; 
but  there  is  an  end  of  society,  and  you  no  more  think  of  interrupting 
a  confirmed  story-teller,  than  you  would  of  interrupting  a  favourite 
actor  on  the  stage. 

LXXIII.  The  Queen's  trial  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  hopes  of  all 
reflecting  persons  with  respect  to  the  springs  and  issue?  of  public  spirit 
and  opinion.  It  was  the  only  question  I  ever  knew  that  excited  a 
thorough  popular  feeling.  It  struck  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation  ;  it  took  possession  of  every  house  or  cottage  in  the  kingdom ; 
roan,  woman,  and  child  took  prt  in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  their  own 
concern.  Business  was  laid  aside  for  it :  people  forgot  their  pleasures, 
even  their  meals  were  neglected,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  fate 
of  the  Queen's  trial.  The  arrival  of  the  'ftmet  Netvsftaper  was  looked 
upon  38  an  event  in  every  village,  the  Mails  hardly  travelled  fast 
enough  ;  and  he  who  had  the  latest  intelligence  m  his  pocket  was 
considered  as  the  happiest  of  mortals.  It  kept  the  town  in  a  ferment 
for  several  weeks :  it  agitated  tlie  country  to  ilic  remotest  comer.  It 
spread  like  wildfire  over  the  kingdom  ;  the  public  mind  was  electricaL 
So  it  should  be  on  other  occasions ;  it  wa^  only  so  on  this.  An 
individual  may  be  oppressed,  a  nation  may  be  trampled  upon,  mankind 
may  be  threatened  with  annihilation  of  their  rights,  and  the  threat 
enforced ;  and  not  a  finger  is  raised,  not  a  heart  sinks,  not  a  pulse 
beats  quicker  in  the  public  or  private  quarrel,  a  momentary  burst  of 
vain  indignation  is  heard,  dies  away,  and  is  forgotten.  Truth  has  no 
echo,  but  folly  and  imposture  have  a  thousand  reverberations  in  the 
hollowness  of  the  human  heart.  At  the  very  time  when  all  England 
went  mad  about  the  poor  Queen,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brucf  was 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  for  having  spoken  to  another  who  was  convicted 
of  sedition  ;  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  We  have  seen  what  has 
been  done  in  Spain,  and  Earth  does  not  roll  its  billows  over  the  heads 
of  tyrants,  to  bury  them  in  a  common  grave.  What  was  it  then  in 
the  Queen's  cause  that  stirred  this  mighty  'coil  and  pudder*  in  the 
breast?  Was  tt  the  love  of  truth,  of  jusiicc,  of  liberty?  No  such 
thing !     Her  case  was  at  best  doubtful,  and  she  had  only  suffered  the 
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KM  of  privileges  peculiar  to  herself.  But  she  was  a  Queen,  she  was 
a  woraan,  and  a  thorn  m  the  King^s  sldt.  There  was  thf  cant  of 
loyalty,  the  cant  of  gallantry,  and  the  cant  of  freedom  mixed  altogether 
in  delightful  and  inextricable  confusion.  She  was  a  Queen — all  the 
toyal  and  well-bred  bowed  to  the  name  ;  she  was  a  wife — all  the 
women  took  the  alarm  ;  she  wa«  at  variance  with  the  lawful  sovereign 
— all  the  free  and  independent  Electors  of  Westminster  and  London 
were  up  in  arms.  '  The  Queen's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,' 
which  these  persons  had  hitherto  wanted,  and  were  glad  to  catch  at. 
Though  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though  a  grand- 
daughter of  George  iii.,  yet  because  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  she  must  be  hand-and -glove  with  the  people,  the  wretched, 
helpless,  doating,  credulous,  meddlesome  people,  who  are  always 
ready  to  lick  the  hands,  not  just  then  raised  to  shed  their  blood  or 
rivet  on  their  chains.  There  was  here  an  idol  to  pull  down  and  an 
idol  to  set  up.  There  was  an  imperial  title  and  meretricious  frontis- 
piece to  the  spurious  volume  of  Liberty.  There  was  the  mock- 
majesty  of  an  empty  throne  behind  the  real  one,  .ind  the  impertinence 
of  mankind  was  interested  to  thrust  the  unwelcome  claimant  into  it. 
City  patriots  stood  a  chance  of  becoming  liege  men,  and  true  to 
a  Queen — of  iheir  own  choosing.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  half 
merged  in  the  spirit  of  servility.  There  was  a  rag-fair  of  royalty — 
every  one  carried  his  own  paints  and  patches  into  the  presence  of  the 
new  Lady  of  Loretto — there  was  a  sense  of  homage  doe,  of  services 
and  countenance  bestowed  on  Majesty.  This  popular  farce  had  all 
the  charm  of  private  theatricals.  The  Court  of  St,  James's  was 
nothing  to  the  mah-hettrve  Court  at  Kew.  The  king  was  a  sort  of 
statt-Jixture  ;  but  the  Queen- Consort,  the  favourite  of  the  rabble,  was 
herself  one  of  them.  The  presence-doors  were  Bung  open,  and  every 
blackguard  and  blockhead  rushed  in.  What  un  opportunity  to  see, 
to  hear,  to  touch  a  Queen  !  To  gratify  the  itch  of  loyalty  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  was  a  privilege  reserved 
for  a  few  ;  but  to  receive  this  favour  at  the  Queen's  hands  was  a  dis- 
tinciion  common  to  all.  All  the  trades  of  London  came  to  kiss  the 
Queen's  hand:  Presbyterian  parsons  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand  of  their 
royal  mistress;  the  daughters  of  country  curates  and  of  city  knights 
sipped  loyalty  from  the  back  of  her  Majesty's  hand.  Radicals  and 
reformers  contended  who  should  be  first  in  paying  homage  to  the 
Queen;  there  w.i$  a  race  for  precedence,  quarrelling  and  pulling  of 
caps  between  the  wives  of  distinguished  orators  and  caricaturists,  tx 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  throne ;  while  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 


•  A  gentle  Hueher,  Vanity  by  name.* 
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screen  themKlves  behind  their  imbecility.  They  are  not  tile  the 
opponents,  whoic  all  is  at  8ta)ie»  and  who  are  urged  on  by  inftioctiTC 
fury  aod  habicual  cunning  to  defeod  it :  the  common  good  it  toe 
remote  a  speculation  to  call  forth  any  violent  passioos  or  personaJ 
lacritices;  and  if  it  should  be  lost,  it  is  as  fine  a  topic  as  cttt  lo 
harangue  and  lament  about.  Patriots  are,  by  the  constitutioo  of  their 
minds,  poets ;  and  an  Elegy  on  the  fall  of  Liberty  is  as  interesting  to 
hear  or  to  recite  as  an  Ode  on  its  most  triumphant  success.  Tbej 
who  let  off  Ferdinand  the  other  day,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  a 
traitor  and  in  the  liberality  of  a  despot,  were  greater  hypocrites 
themsekca  than  he  was. 

LXXXII.  In  the  late  quarrel  about  Liberty,  upwards  of  £tc 
milliooB  ut  men  have  been  killed,  and  oru  irng. 

LXXXIIL  The  people  (properly  speaking)  are  not  a  herd  of 
slaves  just  let  loose,  or  else  goaded  on,  like  blind  drudges,  to  execute 
the  behests  of  their  twsotted  taskmasters ;  but  the  band  of  free 
citizens,  taught  to  know  their  rights,  aod  prepared  to  exercise  them. 

LXXXIV.  The  people  arc  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  custom ; 
the  friends  of  the  people  are  the  dupes  of  reason  and  humanity. 
Power  stops  at  nothing  but  its  own  purposes. 

LXXXV.  The  Author  of  Waverley  observes — *  In  truth,  the 
Scottish  peasantry  are  still  infected  with  that  rage  for  funeral  cere- 
monial, which  once  distinguished  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  so 
much,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotlaud 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  it ;  and  1  have  known  many  in  the 
lowest  stations  who  have  denied  themselves  not  merely  the  comforts, 
but  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  save  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  might  enable  their  surviving  friends  to  bury  them  like 
Christiana,  as  they  termed  it ;  nor  could  their  faithful  executors  br 
prevailed  upon,  though  equally  oecessitous,  to  turn  to  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  the  living  the  money  vainly  wasted  upon  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead.' — *  Antiquary,*  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  delight  and  pride  which  the 
Scotch  arc  thus  supposed  to  take  in  funeral  ceremonies,  I  should  say, 
that  aa  inhabitants  of  wild  and  barren  districts,  they  arc  more  familiar 
with  the  face  of  nature  than  with  the  face  of  man;  and  easily  turn  to 
it  as  their  place  of  rest  and  final  home.  There  is  little  difference,  in 
their  imaginations,  between  treading  the  green  mounuin  turf,  and 
being  laid  beneath  it.  The  world  itself  is  but  a  Eiving  tomb  to  them. 
Their  mode  of  subsistence  is  cold,  hard,  comfortless,  bare  of  luxuries 
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if  this  should  be  so  ;  for  the  way  to  Utopia  is  not  *  the  primrose 
path  of  dalliance ; '  and  at  the  rate  we  liave  hitherto  gone  on,  it  must 
be  many  thousand  years  off! 

LXXVI.  M.inkind  are  an  incorrigible  race.  Give  them  but 
bugbears  and  idols — it  ia  all  that  they  ask  ;  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  erilf  are  worse  than 
iDdiffercnt  to  them, 

L XXV II.  The  Devil  was  a  great  loss  in  the  preternatural  world. 
He  was  always  something  to  fear  and  to  hate.  He  supplied  the 
antagonist  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  the  arch  of  true  religion 
hardly  stands  firm  without  him.  Mr.  Irving  may  perhaps  bring  him 
into  fashion  again. 

LXXVIII.  Perhaps  the  evils  arising  from  excessive  inequality  in 
a  state  would  be  sufficiently  obviated  if  property  were  divided  equally 
among  the  surviving  children.  But  it  is  said  it  would  be  impOBsible 
to  make  a  law  for  this  purpose,  under  any  circumstances  or  with  any 
qualifications,  because  the  least  interference  with  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty would  be  striking  at  its  existence  and  at  the  very  root  of  all 
property.  And  yet  this  objection  is  urged  in  those  very  countries, 
where  tlic  law  of  primogeniture  (intended  to  keep  it  in  dispropor- 
tionate masses,  and  setting  aside  the  will  of  the  testator  altogether) 
is  established  as  an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  So  blind  is 
reason,  where  passion  or  prejudice  intervenes  1 

LXXIX.  Kings,  who  set  up  for  Gods  upon  earth,  should  be 
treated  as  roadmen,  which  one  half  of  themi  or  as  idiots,  which  the 
other  half,  really  are. 

LXXX.  Tyraots  are  at  all  limes  mad  with  the  lust  of  power. 

LXXXl.  Reformers  are  naturally  speculative  people;  and  specu- 
lative people  are  elTeminate  and  inactive.  They  brood  over  ideas, 
til]  realiticK  become  almost  indifferent  to  them.  They  ulk  when 
they  should  ad,  and  are  distracted  with  nice  doubts  and  distinctions, 
while  the  enemy  is  thundering  at  the  gates,  and  the  bomb-shelli  are 
bursting  at  their  feet.  They  hold  up  a  paper  Constitution  as  their 
shield,  which  the  sword  pierces  through,  and  drinks  their  heart's 
blood!  They  arc  cowards,  too,  at  bottom;  and  dare  not  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  lest  it  should  be  retaliated.  While  they  merely  prate 
of  moderation  and  the  public  good,  they  think,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  there  may  still  be  a  chance  of  retreat  for  them,  hoping  to 
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screen  themselves  behind  their  imbecility.     They   arc  not  like 
opponentSi  whote  all  if  at  stake,  and  who  are  urged  on  by  int 
fury  and  habitual   cunning  to  defend  it :  the   common    good  ii  too 
remote  a  speculation  to  call  forth  any  violent   passions    or 
sacrifices ;  and  if  it  should  be  lost,  it  is  as  Cine   a   topic  as 
harangue  and  lament  about.     Patriots  are,  by  the  constitution  of  I 
minds,  poets;  and  an  Ulegy  on  the  fall  of  Liberty  is  as  inter 
hear  or  to  recite  as  an  Ode  on  its  most   triumphant    success,  j 
who  let  off^  Ferdinand  the  other  day,  confiding  in    ilic  pror 
traitor  and  in  thv  liberality  of  a  despot,  were  greater  hyt 
themselves  than  he  was. 

LXXXII.  In  the  late  auarrel  about   Liberty,    upwards   of. 
millions  of  men  hare  been  killed,  and  otu  Ong, 

LXXXilL  The  people   (properly  speaking)   are  not  a  be 
slaves  just  let  loose,  or  else  goaded  on»  like  blind  drudges,  to  exc 
tbe   behests  of  their  besotted  taskmasters ;    but  the    band   of  fire 
citizens,  taught  to  know  their  rights,  and  prepared  to  exercise  tbcni. 

LXXXIV.  The  people  are  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and  custom  ; 
the  friends  of  the  {>eople  are  the  dupes  of  reason  and  humanitT. 
Power  stops  at  nothing  but  iu  own  purposes. 
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LXXXV.    The  Author  of  Waverley  observes— 'Id   truth, 

Scottish  peasantry  are  still  infected  with  that  rage  for  Funeral  cere- 
monial, which  once  distinguished  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  so 
much,  that  a  sumptuary  law  was  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  it ;  and  I  have  known  many  in  the 
lowest  stations  who  have  denied  themselves  not  merely  the  comforts, 
but  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  save  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  might  enable  their  surviving  friends  to  bury  them  like 
Christians,  as  they  termed  it ;  nor  could  their  faithful  executors  be 
prevailed  upon,  though  equally  necessitous,  to  turn  to  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  the  living  the  money  vainly  wasted  upon  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead.' — 'Antiquary,'  vol.  iv.  p.  48.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  delight  and  pride  which  the 
Scotch  are  thus  supposed  to  ukc  in  funeral  ceremonies,  I  should  say, 
that  as  inhabitants  of  wild  and  barren  districts,  they  are  more  familiar 
with  the  face  of  nature  than  with  the  face  of  man  ;  and  easily  turn  to 
it  as  their  place  of  rest  and  final  home.  There  is  little  difference,  in 
their  imaginations,  between  treading  the  green  mountab  turf,  and 
being  laid  beneath  it.  The  world  it»elf  is  but  a  living  tomb  to  them. 
Their  mode  of  subsistence  is  cold,  hard,  comfortless,  bare  of  luxuri 
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:ind  of  CDJoyments,  torpid,  inured  to  privations  and  telf-^ienial ;  and 
death  seems  to  be  its  consummation  and  triumph,  rather  than  its  un- 
welcome end.  Their  life  was  a  sort  of  struggle  for  a  dreary 
existence;  so  that  it  relapses  into  the  grave  with  joy  and  a  feeling 
of  exultation.  The  grey  rock  out  of  which  their  tomb  is  cut  is  a 
citadel  agaiofit  all  assaults  of  the  Heah  and  the  spirit ;  the  kindred 
earth  that  wraps  the  weatlicr- beaten,  worn-out  body,  is  a  soft  and 
warm  resting-place  from  the  hardships  it  has  had  to  encounter.  It  i$ 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch  prepare  for  the  due  celebration 
of  this  event  with  the  foresight  charaaehstic  of  them,  and  that  their 
friends  consign  them  to  the  earth  with  becoming  fortitude  and  costly 
ceremony.  '  Man/  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though  in  quite  i 
different  spirit,  *  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompons 
in  the  grave;  solemnising  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor 
omiuing  ceremonies  of  bravery,  even  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature. — 

See  hit  URN   BURIAL. 


LXXXVI.  In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  vol,  tr.  p.  13,  we  meet 
with  the  following  re6ectionB :  '  Perhaps  one  ought  to  be  actually  a 
Scotchman  to  conceive  how  ardently,  under  all  distinctions  of  rank 
and  situation,  they  feel  their  mutual  connection  with  each  other  as 
natives  of  the  same  country.  There  are,  I  believe,  more  associations 
common  to  the  inhatntants  of  a  rude  and  wild  than  of  a  well-cultivated 
and  fertile  country  :  their  ancestors  have  more  seldom  changed  their 
place  of  residence  i  their  mutual  recollection  of  remarkable  objects  is 
more  accurate;  the  high  and  the  low  are  more  interested  in  each 
other's  welfare;  the  feelings  of  kindred  and  relationship  are  more 
widely  extended  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  bonds  of  patriotic  affection, 
always  honourable,  even  when  a  little  too  exclusively  strained,  have 
more  influence  on  men's  feelings  and  actions.'  Thus  far  our  author, 
but  without  making  much  progress  in  the  question  he  has  started* 

*  ria  Goodman  Dull  I  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all  this  while ' — I 
might  say,  but  I  do  not  choose,  to  say  so,  to  the  Great  Unknown. 
There  is  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  slightly  and  collaterally  con- 
nected with  the   subject,  but,  as  *  Douce  David  Deans '  would  say, 

*  they  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.'  In  fact,  then,  the  mind 
more  easily  forms  a  strong  and  abstracted  attachment  to  the  soil  (in 
which  it  was  bred )  in  remote  and  barren  regions,  where  few  artificial 
objects  or  pursuits  fritter  away  attention,  or  divert  it  from  its  devotion 
to  the  naked  charms  of  nature — (perhaps  the  privations,  dangers,  and 
loneliness  incident  to  such  situations  also  enhance  the  value  and 
deepen  the  interest  we  take  in  them) — and  again,  in  a  rude  and 
scattered  population,  where  there  is  a  dearth  and  craving  after  general 
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society,  wc  naturally  become  morr  closely  and  permanrmiy 
to  thow  few  persoDd  with  whom  neighboarhood,  or  kiodredfl 
common  caote,  or  ttmilar  habits  or  language,  bring  us  into 
Two  Ecglishmea  meeting  in  thr  wilds  of  Arabia  would 
become  friends,  though  ihcy  had  oercr  seen  one  another  before,  fia 
the  want  of  all  other  society  and  sympathy.  So  it  is  in  the  rod 
and  earlier  stages  of  civilisation.  This  is  what  attaches  the  }^ 
lander  to  his  hill  and  to  his  clan.  This  is  what  attaches  Scotchu 
to  their  country  and  to  one  another.  A  Londoner,  in  his  foodoi 
for  London,  is  distracted  between  the  play-houses,  the  open,  t 
shops,  the  coffee-houses,  the  crowded  streets,  &c.  An  inhabitaiiT 
Gdmburgh  has  none  of  ^ese  diversities  to  reconciJe  :  he  has  but  0 
idea  in  his  head  or  in  his  mouth, — that  of  the  CaJton  Hill ;  an  id 
which  is  easily  embraced,  and  which  he  never  quits  his  hold  ! 
till  something  more  BubstaniiaJ  offers, — a  situation  as  porter  in  a  ' 
house,  or  as  pimp  to  a  great  man. 
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FUGITIVE    WRITINGS 

ON   ABSTRACT  IDEAS 

Tk»  ciisy  wai  lint  publiah«<l  »loa^  with  the  Kcond  edition  (1836)  of  Ak  Eusj 
OH  tit  PrindfUi  sf  Hmrnaa  Acihm.  See  Bibliographical  Note,  vol.  vij.  p.  3S4. 
The  lourcc  of  the  ctiay  doci  oot  ippcar  to  be  Icnourn,  but  it  very  liliely  formed 
the  tubttaoce  of  one  of  the  Lectures  which  Hazlill  delivered  at  the  Ruuell  Initita- 
tion.  See  ante^  pp.  25,  <t  teq.  and  notcf.  The  title  of  one  of  these  Lectures  (in.) 
wai  *0a  Berkeley'!  Principle!  of  Human  KnowlcdiEc,  aad  on  the  Niture  of 
Abttraction.'  It  hai  not  been  thought  nccctiarv  to  give  refcrenccft  to  all  the 
namerout  panagcs  quotei)  from  Locke  anil  other  philoiophen  diicuued  by  Hazlitt. 
In  nutiy  cam  he  himiclf  sivct  a  lufltcient  reference  in  (he  text. 

rAGE 

I.  It  it  ly  Mr,  Lttkt  .  .  ,  dtidtd^  etc.     See  j1»  Etuy  coacernhig  Haman  Vndtr- 
iraaJittg,  ii.  xi.  10. 
*  Fr^m  ike  r90t,'el(,     Paraditt  Liif,  r.  479-4S1. 

6.  Tit   Bhluf  9/  U^ertnttr.     Edward  StilHngfleet    (l63i;-l699),   who  publtahed 

three  pamphlet!  in  reply  to  Locke'i  Rttay.     For  an  account  of  the  contra- 
veray  tec  Locke')  IVorkt  (Bohn),  11.  339  tt  itf. 

7.  ^Gtntral  idtasj'  tit,     CoadtUac,  La  Loiifut,  chip,  v. 

8.  *  T»  tfxsk;  fic.     ihid. 

9.  *  Jr  it  agreed  an  ail  kandt,'  ttc.     All  the  paiuget  quoted  from  Berkeley  ire 

frtim   the   Introduction   10  A  Trmih*  eamctming  the  Primtiflei  of  Human 
KtnvUdgt  [1710). 
la.  *  Ahttrset  ideai^  ttc.    Locke**  £m^»  tv.  vii.  9. 


ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HOBBES 

Tbit  and  the  four  luccccdlng  papera  were  firtt  pubtiihed  in  Lhtrary  Rtwutint^ 
where  the  author'i  ton  uyi  of  them  (vol.  1.  p.  11;}:  'The  following  £«>aya 
form  part  of  a  teriei  of  Lccturei  <ielivered  with  very  great  effect  by  my  father 
at  the  Ruiiell  InitJtutian,  in  1813.  I  fouad  Cbem  with  other  papers  in  an  old 
hamper  which  many  years  ago  he  ituffed  confusedly  full  of  mis.  and  odd  volumes 
of  book»,  and  left  in  the  tart  of  some  lodging-hoote  people,  by  whom  it  was 
thrown  into  a  cellar,  so  damp  that  even  the  covers  of  tome  of  the  booka  were 
fast  mouldering  wtun  I  first  looked  over  the  collection.  The  injury  to  the 
MSI.  may  be  imagined.  Some  of  the  Lectures,  indeed,  to  my  deep  regret,  are 
altogether  missing,  burn  t^  probably,  by  the  ignorant  people  of  the  house;  and  I 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preparing  those  which  remain  for  the  press. 
They  are,  however,  most  valuaole.'  The  course,  consisting  of  ten  Lectures,  was 
delivered  in  1811,  not  1S13.     The  lyllibui  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  C.  HaaUtt'a 
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Mfmsirt  tftt^tlham  Hsniirt,  i.  19a  <f  iff.     The  Ant  lecture  wma  *  On  the 
of  Hobbcf,  tbowiox  thsi  he  wai  ih«  (itbcr  of  the  modem  wyatem  of  ph^n 

fACK 

17.  *'Tfkty  vtm  madt/irct^'  tu.     Mvatutment  t/Lsarmtw^  t.  iv.  6. 

zS.  '  Ftyr  ck^Mfimsfitrfr^  etc.     Cf.  ParaJiu  Ltitt^  t\.  898. 

19.  if  jUi  Amm  gemrsJfy  mj^peut/,  ttt.    Cf.  the  ntay  '  Mr.  Locke  a  Great  PJl 

>»*,  p.  184. 
It,  * Dwmfu  ^ HamsM  Naturt*    TbU  work,  thoa^h  circulateil   in  ml  1 

at  1640,  wa«  aol  publtthcd  till   i6$o,  the  ycsr   before   the   pablii 

Lrviathsm, 

45.  *  Tkit  difftrtiKt  effukiiutif^  411.     Leviatkm«t  part  1.  ctup.  vtii. 
Harrit^  tht  autitr  of  Henmti,  etc.       Cf.  voL  vui.   (T/-    Em^litk   C»mu  ■ 

p.  19,  where  the  tame  paitages  are  quoted  from  Locke,  Hobbes,  ojiii  I 

46.  *  TJiauri  rAr  efiia  ofjUIy*  gic.     LtviAlhrnt^  part  I.  chap.  vni. 

*  TAtJotfUi  ^mgkttrs  of  Ptliat  *  [  Pcleat],  tcc.     Uid.  part  1 1 .  cha  p.  kke. 
TAf  ismt  tllmiitm  in    Burke.      RiJUctnmt  ea  rkt  RevoUthm   in   Ftmmtm 

W4j,  eil.  Payne,  ti.  1 1  3). 
48.   *  S*ft  ctiiar  af  uxUl  tttetM.'     Ihid,  xi.  ^. 

*  Order  t/tin^Ati,'  en.     LtviMlhex,  pin  I.  chap.  tii. 
* &mod  *1I  Mstemed,'  tn.     TJk  Fmtrie  M*m<'*'*  ^IL  n*  *S> 

(0.  Jotulkan  Edwardi.   Jonathan  EHwird*  [i'oyiy^t)^  the  American  theolop 
and  metaphyiician^  publithed  bia  work  Oa  tke  FrteJam  if  th$  H^iil  ia  tj 

ON  UBERTV  AND  NECESSITY 

Lectures  mi.  and  viji.  were  *  On  the  Writcn  uo  Libeny  and  Ni 
on  Miteriatitm.' 
pagi 

Gatiemdu     Pierre  GaMendi  (iS9a-i65$},  the  Freoch  philoiopber 

matician,  with  whom  Hobbci  bad  been  tniimatc  at  Piria. 
5]t  ^Mtffad'i  mall  txatt  and  heamtiful  dtmaatiratiem,  tu.      In  the  ElJkie^  published  1 

Opera  PcitAuma  (l6;7). 
MMritMmu.    Marin  Menenne  (1588- 1648],  the  friend  and  diiciple  of  Deacarta 
34.  £ui»p  Bramkall.     John  BramJuU  (t)94'>ti63),  sacceHivcly  Biahop   of  Den 

and  Archbiihop  of  Armagh*  whotc  controveriy  with  Hobbes  aroae  in  i6sj 
57.  Tripvt.     '  Hobbca*!  Tripoi '  (1684)  contiLned,  among  other  tbinj^a,  the 

'Of  Liberty  and  Neccttity  '  (1654). 
it.   '  >f  (M  aJI  ikeu  «**im,'  etc.     fienry  JV.  Part  1 1.  Act  iii.  Sc.  I , 
60.  *  Fixed  fate,*  tic.      Paradite  Ltit,  11.  560. 

Dr.  Prieifley.      Jo»eph    Pficitlcv'a  (1733-1804)    TA*  Dpctrnu  of  PkilttpJkitm 

Nteeuiif   Illutrrated  appeared    in   1777.      Hit  controveriy   with    Ha 

laated  from  1783  till  1790,  during  which  time  many  tettera  to  Dr.  Ha 

were  ptibliabcd. 
71,  '^&m4tkingfar  more  dttfty  inltrfuted,*  ele.     Borrowed  from  Wordawortli'a  , 

tomf>ii*d  afnu  mtltta^vt  Tmtern  Abhty^  96  et  tej. 
73.  *We  igintr'  tit,     Cicero,  De  Fate,  xix.  43. 
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ON  LOCKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 
Thii  appear!  to  have  been  Lecture  11.  of  the  course.     Cf.  the  eaaay  * 
a  Great  Plaiiaritt/^oif,  p.  Z84. 

FACK 

79.  *  Diietmrm  jf  fwMMt:     Hemitt,  Act  1.  Sc*  a. 

81.  '  9Ktikmrjirm  «aW  vai^.'     Gewerit  i.  a. 

|6+ 


NOTES 


TAe  mtnJaloKt  n/§rmatrve.     Kint.     Cf.^i/,  p.  1 76. 
Hx,  Tit  naturtlJM^  tte.    Cf.  «ii/r,  p.  41. 

84.  *  Ptaer  m  ttU  nuA.'     Pope,  Protogut  n  tlu  Saiirtt,  193. 

85.  Tit  Fitaf'ifiro/ttiiom  oj/aiti.    See  £mh'f^  Livre  i*. 

'  Lifii  of  Haturt  fiMTtiuJ.'    A  work  ibntlged  by  Hixlitt  hbiuelf.    See  vot  iv. 
of  the  prcKOt  edition. 
S8.  *  FlMttcTt*i  ill  ftcnitant  vam^*  tie,     Cf.  Partditt  L«u^  tu  933-4> 
89.  '  Tie  laritr  tnJ,'  He.      Cf.  Tit  Ttrnpttt^  Act  11.  Sc.  l. 
too.  '  Tit  JitKdttmtntal  frtHctpIt^  ttt.    Hume,  A  TrtMtu  of  Human  Natare,  part  IV. 

iect.  If, 
108.   Tit^Eumjnt  t^tita.'     Publithed  in  1709. 
Ito.*  Rtatom  pan  Jiring  vfill.'     Cf.  'And  rcuon  paoden  will.'     Hamltt^  Act  in. 

Sc.4. 
1 18,  Dr.  Cltrkt'i  ciUhraifd  weri.     Samuel  CUrke'i  (1675-1729)  Dncouru  nnetra- 
ii^  tie  Being  aaJ  j1ftri6ufet  tfGoJf  ett.f  one  of  the  Boyle  lecturet  delivered 
in  1704  sad  1705. 

ON  TOOKrS  DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEV 

Lecture  ix.  wi«  *0n  the  Theory  of  Laa)[iiA(c  \  u  treated  by  Hume  Tooke,  by 
the  author  of  Htrmtt^  and  Lord  Monboddo.*  Cf,  vol.  iv.  {Tit  Sfirit  af  tit  ^/r], 
p.  131,  and  noteB. 

PACK 

119.'  Mtrt  [very]  midtummer  madntit*     Twtl/ti  Nigit^  AxX  111.  Sc.  4. 
1 33.  M.  Portaln.    Jean  £tienne  Marie  Portalia  (1745.1807),  one  of  tbc  compiler! 
of  the  CW/  Naf>cttom. 

*  Of  tie  Halt  tattrimg,'  tte.     Junius,  Letter  liv. 

*  Uadtn  ertafhn,'  tie.     Gay,  yeriet  10  be  ^aetd  under  tit  Ptetvt  af  Sir  R, 

BU(kmtri, 

*  Rtitlling  tiKgth,'  tte.     Marvell,  On  Mr.  Miltmi't  Paraditt  tut. 

*  Holdt  u  a  tpAiltj  tie.     Uid. 

115.  *  Tkjit  honour  csniiui^'  etc.     Jonatkan  ffiUt  Book  1,  Chap.  13, 

iz8,  /t  (tteirated  German  pkilotopitr.     KanU 

131.    *Sc  from  tie  roo//  eft,     Cf.  anitf  p.   t,  where   much  of  thia  paragraph  la 

repeated. 
1 3s.   '  Hm  9/1  iatn  tiattd,'  tie.     Dryden,  Tit  Hind  amd  lit  Pentitr,  t,  $-i. 

ON  SELF-LOVE 

Lecture  iv.  of  the  lerJei.  Cf.  the  eiiay  on  *  Self- Love  and  Benevolence  (A 
Dialojpie]*  printed  in  voL  Xlt.  pp.  95  tt  jry.,  and  jfn  Kuay  on  lit  Prinriflti  af 
Human  Aeiim  (vol.  vii.  pp.  383,  et  jc}.),  from  which  a  grat  put  of  the  prcicnt 
Lecture  is  taken. 

1 33.  *  W«  tavti  and  modem  insianeti^     Ai  Tea  Likt  It^  Act  II.  Sc.  7, 
136.  *  Mutnal  iatertitf  ttt,     Jonaiian  H'ild^  Book  1.  Chap.  4. 

139.  Siafteifmry  or  Hnttitam.     Anthony  Aihley  Cooper,  third   Earl  of  Sbafletbory 

{1671.1713),  author  of  the  Ciaraettriuiei  {i';\i)^inA  Francia  Hotcbeaon 
(1694-1746),  a  Bupporter  of  Shaftrabury't  cthici. 

140.  *Pitj  it  anfyt'  *ff'    See  Hobbei's  Human  /Vafttrt^  Chap.  ix.  Sect.  10* 
147.    ■  Tie  jeahnt  God,^  ete. 

'  Lave,  free  aaair,  at  sight  of  hutriAn  tie*, 
Spreadt  hii  tight  win^  and  in  a  moment  fliei.' 

Pope,  Eitita  tt  AbtUrdf  rt;.6. 

$6s 


FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

9ACt 

1ft,  •  TMUt  n  meA  atrvr'  He.    CS. 

*  Peela  »t  etcb  thread,  tnd  tm»  along  the  line,' 

Pope.  Aw  Su^  «m  MUu^  k  1 

159.  *  Th»  Aair-hrtaJlk  se»p*s^*  t/t.     OtkdU,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

160.  iwmw  Am  rtmArktdf  ftt.     In  bit  tetter  to  Gcor^  111.  (Dec.  t^,  *7M> 
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MADAME  DE  STAKL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  GERMAN   PHILOSOPHY 
AND  UTSRATCRE 

Madame  de  Stscl'a  De  ryHlema£ne,  pnblifhcd  in  Loadoa  in  iSij,  ha4| 
reviewed,  poMtbly  by  Hailitt,  to  Tit  Mimimg  CMnmicU  for  Nov.  tjt  iSl  t, 
four  papen  bere  reprinted  inrl  li^rd  *  An  Engliab  MetaphyBictao  *  afe  oatr 
cofltinnation  of  that  review,  thoofh  tbey  contain  very  littJe  about 
philMophy  and  oothing  at  all  about  Ccrmait  Iheratiirr.  Tfaejr  are^  in  fact,  Bwrtl 
frtj^Kou  in  letter  form  of  the  courM  of  Irclurca  which  Haslitt  hai£  rrccali 
delivered  at  the  Ruiiell  Inititutton.  Sec  amte,  pp.  15  tr  Ma.  anij  ootea.  H«4I 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  TAi  Mornmj[  Chroiiiclt  during  1813  ■nd  1B14,  Sm 
of  bit  coatributioni  00  politic*^  the  itage,  and  the  tine  artt  will  be  fouo<l  in  «l 
til.,  rin.  and  11.  of  the  present  edition  }  and  be  gives  an  account  of  hia  rdltiM 
with  Jamea  Perry,  the  editor,  in  the  eaaay  *Oa  Patronage  and  Fafliag  '  (m*  vol.* 
p.  18^.  None  of  the  CkruacU  papen  indaded  in  the  preient  volume  ha^e  bei 
rcpabliahcd  before. 

PAOl 

i6£.  The  arrielt  in  Tii  E^mbufgi  Rtview.    Vol.  zni.  p.  198.     The  revlnrwi 

by  Jeffrey. 
164.  '  Tiiy  VMTt  mcettfitrUt   ttt,     Cf.  *Mtty  OotC  to  p,  I7. 
|6;.  *  Four  rkamfiamt  JStrtty   Itc,     Cf.  tmtt,  note  to  p.  28. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTi;«UED 

167.  *  if  JKMtfy  dttritd  aaiAtr^     Locke,  Third  Letter  n   iht    BtU»fi  »f  H^m 
{fftrtt,  Bohn,  ti.  401). 
*  Famt  h  M  plant,'  ttt.     Lyndmi^  78-8S. 
1 61.  *Ji»rth  and  crahhed*     Com/,  476. 

fVitlki.     EUmmit  tf  tkt   Critical  PhUtofAy,  itt^  TramUatfd  ij  A, 
ffni/ieA^  M.0.,  appeared  in  1798.     The  O  trif  at  tf  Pvrt  JteaMam  hma  «p 
in  I7fii. 
17 1,  '  y^W  tf//  MiV  "'•     BcB  JonaoB,  Tir  AUiumt^  Act  u.  Sc.  1. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

174.  *  A  dark  eUttt,'  *u.     Cf.  Loclce'a  £it#r,  n.  ai.  17. 

*  Dr9uy  and  drvitihJ*.'     Dryden,  TAt  Hind  and  the  PantAtr,  i.  319. 
17$.  Mn.  Saimoa't  .  .  .  tvax-^£iirit.      An    old  cBtabliihed   exhibition   in 

Street,  near  Temple  Bar.     See  TAe  S^clatw^  No,  28. 
176.   *  tVtikout  foTK  and  •vtidj'      Gtnnit  1.  I. 
Z79.  *  TArifli  /It  ej(A  ntri-e^'  ttt.     Cf.  tfnTr,  note  to  p.  158. 

•  Jtfvt'i  UgAfatHgi^'  tit,     Tkt  Ttmpfir,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

At  the  end  of  thia letter  it  waa  innonnced  that  '  Another  Letter  on  the  Pr.._ 
tf  Hvnam  Action  will  conclude  thii  Kriea.'  The  promiaed  Letter,  however^ 
not  teem  to  have  been  puhliihed. 


NOTES 

PACE 

]  8 1 .  '  Ptatt  to  all  atik,*     Cf.  antr^  note  to  p.  84. 

Note.     For  Feirn't  book,  lee  Tahlt-Talk^  vol.  vi.  pp.  63-5,  a6a>&  anil  nolo. 
1S3.  *S»Jrom  tki  raatf'  tic.     Cf.  tf^fr,  note  to  p.  1. 
1S6.  'Hadtfi  hm  eittiid,*  rtc.     Tkt  Hmd  and  tht  PtmrAtr,  1.  5-8. 

PINE  ARTS.— BRITISH  INSTITUTION 

Hizlitt  uied  I  portion  of  thii  notice  in  the  eusy  on  *Fine  Arts  *  which  he 
afterwanli  (1824)  contributed  to  TAe  Encjc/apttJ^  Brittnn'ua.  Sec  vol.  tx.,  pp. 
406-7.  The  Britiih  Initttutioa  wai  fouD<)c<l  in  1S05  at  ;z  Pall  Mall  and  con- 
tinued till  1866.  The  winter  exhibition  waa  of  the  wortci  of  liviog  artttta.  A 
aecond  notice,  in  Tkt  Merming  CAroauU  for  Feb.  to,  ii  probably  by  Hazlitt.  It 
conuina  very  brief  comrocnta  00  the  leia  notable  pictures^  and  ii  aoi  reprinted 
here. 
FAnt 

18S.  Mr.  Bird's  Pictirt  tf  S^.     The  pamter  was  Edward  Bird  (i77x-t8i9), 
elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1815. 

1 89,  ^Vfr.  Alltton't  largt  fiitfurf.    Thia  picture  by  the  '  American  Titian,'  Waahint;- 

ton  AlUtan   (1779-1843},  ^tned  n  prttc  of  100  goineaa  from  the  Brititb 
Inatitution  and  i«  now  at  Philadelphia. 

190.  Mr.  Hi/rom't  Pictart,     By  William  Hilton  (1786-1839),  Royal  Academictin 

(181S). 
Afr,  fVtift   PictHTt,      For    Bcnjimin    Weal    (1738-1810),    who    loccceded 
Reynolrfi  (1791}  ai  Prcii'lent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  aee  vol.  ix.  {Eiurft  m 
tht  Pint  /frtt),  pp.  318  et  try. 

*  Pitn  riiig'umt  €tc,     Wordiworlh'i  Sonnet, 'O  Friend  !  I  know  not  which 

way  [  maat  look,'  etc. 

S»tittyf«r  tJu  tufifirtti'utt ef -vitt.     Cf.  vol.  1.  (Tir  Roimd  Tmiltj^  p.  60  and  note. 

Mr.  Thrnrr'i  grand  tandicape.  Sovt  in  the  National  Gallery  and  (wrongly) 
known  aa  '  Apulcia  in  tearch  of  Apuleioi.'  The  confuiion  accma  to  have 
ariacn  from  a  niitreading  by  Turner  of  a  itory  in  Uvid'i  Mnemorfiheitt 
[Xiv.  ^17  f'  ir^.)  which  the  picture  wai  'ieii^ed  to  illostrate. 

iJfd  Egremoni'i  fitrurt.  An  engraving  by  Woollett  of  Claode'i  'Jacob  and 
Labao'  wai  in  the  posieaaion  of  Lord  Egrcmont  at  Pctworth,  and  it  ii 
probably  to  thii  that  Haalitt  refers  It  wai  at  Pctworth  that  Tomer 
painted  the  lanHicapc  in  question. 

191,  ^ Mtrevrj  and  Htrit.'      Exhibited  in  iSll. 

Tkr  Favountt  Lamh.     By  Willum  Collins  (l788'i847). 

THE  STAGE 

Nearly  the  whok  of  thia  paper  waa  incorporated  into  the  etiay  on  RicJimrJ  UJ. 
in  Chdraettrt  »f  SMaktiptart' t  Plays.     Sec  vol.  t.  pp.  300-303  and  note*. 

FACt 

192.  *  Ai  tender  Jj6e  ledf*  etc.      Othello^  Act  1.  Sc.  3. 

*  Bvillt  ia:    RieitrJ  ULy  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 


THE  FINE  ARTS.    THE  LOUVRE 

19$.  Slacker,     The  fighting  at  Laon  had  taken  place  on  March  9and  10, 
entered  Pari*  on  March  31. 
'  AvMf  M  Htd^n^  ere.     Rtineg  and  Julitt^  Act  111.  Sc.  I. 
*  Wjy,  j/"^™  wea/*,'  eit.     HamUt,  Act  v.  Sc.  I . 
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196,  '  Pigt9m-{ivtr*df'  itc,     Hamlit^  Act  11.  Sc.  t. 

*  Scrawhf  rU.      Pope,  PrtUgut  H  tkt  Sstirftf  1 9-10. 
TAt  irtatjt  0/  Piln'ua.     Sk  vol.  iii.  {Ptittita/  ZttSfi),  p,  61  aad  ao(«. 
'  TAii  pmtmt  iptcrant  tmt'     d.  Matbttk,  Act  i,  Sc  $. 

*  Ttll  mtyovr  ttm/>^Mj^'  tt(.       The   proverb   »  qooteri   in  [Hn  ^arx-«er,  J*«rt  n. 
chap.  15. 

*  Standi  the  itatmt^  itc.     Tfaomtoo,  Tit  Sttuta,  Sammrr^  '347'      Tlic  Vcsu 

de  Medici  mt  rettoted  to  Floreoce  iftcr  the  fall  of  Nipolcoo. 
T^t  it  tkt  ApidUj  tr€.  ThU  enumeration  of  the  treaiurci  collected  il  the 
Louvre  by  Napoleon  maltei  Haxlitt*!  authorthip  of  the  enay  quit«  cenato. 
Cf.  vol.  vt.  {Tahlt-Taik)^  pp.  1 5-16  and  oolei,  and  voL  vtn.  (J'Ae  Emgitti  Camit 
ff^ncrn)^  p.  149,  where  the  present  paitJge  is  repeated  tlmost  vtrtMm. 
See  also  Ntrei  tf  t  Journty,  tu^  vol.  ix.  p.  107. 

197.  'Tiert  II  tU  P'ittui,'  tie.    Mif<]uoted  from  Wordaworth*a  Soonc^  'Tbe 

world  il  too  much  with  □>,'  etc. 
'  ff^Ast  'i  fftcmha  ta  tktm/  ttc.     HamUr,  Act  tt.  Sc.  2. 
*R€al  faiingif    tu.     Burke,    Rtflectivii  tm  tit  JtcvoUtiem  in   Fr*mt*   (TrArr 

fVorki^  cd.  Payne,  it.  lOl). 

*  iTt  l9tk  up:  <u.     liU. 

*  Brtatk  can  makt  rArat,'  tic.     Goldnnith,  Th  DtuntJ  FUhgt^  $4. 
ff^ingnuiiiM,  tit.     Louia  Adolphe  Pierre  Wittgenateio  (1769-184})  i  Ferdi> 

nand,     Baron    Wintzingerode    (1770-1S18],     two    well-knowa     RaMita 
general!. 

*  Bm  OKI  fui  mt  iktir  ligkr^*  au.    OtktUa,  Act  v.  Sc  z. 
Petl  Vfk9  {tUhratcd  tktfill,  ttc.     Coleridge,  prewmably. 

*  Tinu-AdJIovHii  /«tvi.*     Haalitt  cUewhere  attribotea  thJa  phraic  to   WorJ*>  I 
worth.     See  vol.  m.,  note  to  p.  r'?5. 
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WILSON'S  LANDSCAPES  AT  THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION 

Pirt  of  thia  article  wii  incorporated  in  the  Emcjtiapttdia  Britaamica  article  an 
*  Fine  Arti'  (lee  vol,  tx.  pp.  392*394}»  *°d  a  further  part  wai  included  In  Mr,  W, 
C.  Hailitt'a  edition  of  the  aanic  euay  in  EnejM  on  tkt  Fint  Arti  (1873).  Maay 
of  Wilion'a  landscapea  were  exhibited  at  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1903.  In  this  and  in  the  later  noticea  of  ejchibttiooi  the  catalogue 
Diunberi  have  been  omitted,  and  in  a  few  catea  It  haa  been  neceiury  to  aubatitule 
a  aemicolon  for  a  comma,  in  order  to  diatingniah  between  differcot  picturct, 

199.  *  A  tmey^'  tu.     King  Lettr,  Act  it.  Sc  6. 

aoo.  *  Rtttmhling  agttu-fygf'     Swifts  yanbmrgk*t  Houuy  I.  104. 

101.   Nnlr.     '  Sil/j  iktfktrJt^  ttt.     Cf.  Milton^  On  tkt  Mormng  »fCkriii*t  Nmtfvity^ 

The  Hymn,  St.  viii. 
t02.  *  ff^i/t  umvtrul  Pam^'  tit.     Parmdht  Lnlf  iv.  x66-8. 

Note.     Mr.  Ntrtkatt't  Drtam  a/ a   Pemttr,     Sec  vol.  1.  {Tkt  Romtt  T*$tt), 
note  to  p,  t6z. 

ON  GAINSBOROUGH'S  PICTURES 

Thii  article,  like  the  laat,  wit  uaed  for  the  Entyel^padis  easiy  (voL  jx.  pp. 
39S>6)  and  was  partly  reproduced  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt'a  edition  of  Etttyt  on  tkt 
Fhu  Artif  1873  [notea  to  p.  244). 

VAOE 

202.  A  Ptrtraii  of  m  Tomtk,     The  famous  *  Bloe  Boy  *  beloaging  to  the  Duke  of 
Weitminster,  painted  in  1779. 
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303.  Ptrtrait  0/ Carrick,     Piinled  io  1776,  and  now  at  the  Stratforri-on-Avon 
MuKum. 
*D»tilUd  hMkty'  tte.     Bacon,  BtMyi  [*0f  Studict*). 

*  /  *  Hertuln.'     HamUif  Act  1.  Sc.  3. 

Ceftagr  Ckildrtn,    *  Rustic  Children,'  now  m  the  Natiooat  Gallery. 
305.  Note.     Tin  ^miiA  Bt^xr  Bv/t,     In  the  Dulwich  Gallery.     Sec  vol.  XX. 
p.  15. 

MR.  KEMBLE'S  PENRUDDOCK 

Thw  thcttrical  notice  w  clearly  Hazlitt'sf  though  h«  omitted  it  from  A  yino  aj 
ike  Englitk  Stagt.  Cf.  vol.  i.  {CJkaraenn  of  Shakttpeare't  Piayi)^  p.  137*  where  the 
tame  worili  are  utetl,  with  Hilling  variatioot,  in  criticiim  of  Kemble't  fJamUt. 
Cf.  alao  vol,  viii.  p.  376. 

tAGt 

205.  PemrudJack,     In  Richard  Cumberland'!  Tkt  Wi/f/a/'Fa/taiw  ^1795). 
106.  *  It  wAitftnng  nclhng,'  etc.     A  ft^tnttr't  Ta/t^  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 
207.  '  TAert  it  no  x'ariabltnnt^*  etc.     St.  Jama  >•  1 7. 

*SfUwUc  [tplcnetive]  am  J  rati,'     HamUu  Act  V.  Sc.  t. 

*  Tktfitry  idif//  ttt.      Dryden,  AAiatom  and  Aekitofhtl^  t.  156-8. 

«  Yat  tksit  rttith:  ett,    Cf.  OnW/a,  Act  it.  Sc  i. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'S 
DISCOURSES 

Haxlitt  contributed  to  Tke  Champion  aiz  papera  on  the  *  Character  of  Sir  Jothoa 
ReynoMi.*  The  lirit  two  of  thcH  (Oct.  30  and  Not,  6.  1S14)  were  used  in  the 
iBtnar'a  Eacjclafiadia  Britamtka  caiay  on  *  Fine  Arti.*  Sec  vol.  ix.  of  the  pretcnc 
edition,  pp.  377  tt  uf.^  and  the  aotet,  where  the  omitted  portions  of  the  two 
articles  are  mppli^d.  The  last  four  (viz.  the  preient  eiuy  and  the  three  nc- 
ceeding  ortea}  are  here  reprinted  for  the  first  time.  Hazlitt  afterwards  dealt  with 
the  same  subject  in  the  two  essays  entitled  *  On  Certain  Incoosistencica  in  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses'  (vol.  vi.  TaSIe  Tali,  pp.  131-145). 

rAOR 

[aoS.  Note.  For  Richardson  see  vol.  vi.  (Taite  TaUt)^  p.  10  and  note.  Charlei 
Antoine  Coypel  (i694.*i7S2)  was  Director  of  the  Academy  from  1747. 
His  Discourses  on  Art  were  republished  in  1883  by  H.  Joutn  {Ctitf/rtattM 
de  rAcad/mU  rajaU  dt  ftinture), 

ON  GENIUS  AND  ORIGINALITY 

1/  Rapkat!^  ftr   itntnet^  Amd   mfy  topmJ^  rfe.      See   Rcynolda't  Twelfth 
Discourse. 

*  6'«>/<r  nttimg,'  ite.      Wordsworth,  Pormt  on  tie  Naming  of  Ptam^  iv. 

*  Btattiy^  trndertd  ttiU  mort  htaultjul.'     Cf, 

* And  he  woulrf  gaw  till  it  became 

Far  lovelier,  and  hit  heart  couUl  not  lusuin 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous.' 

Wordsworth,  Lhtes  Itft  upon  a  Stat  in  a  Tewt-lm,  3S'37* 

*  Tkritt  happy ^ttdx^  tte.     Cf.  Paradttt  Loit^  iii.  ^S^-^ja. 

tlj.  *  Tit  nndtr  merciti'    *  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  crueL'    Prtvtrhi 
xil.  10. 
'  tfandeHng  tAroagi  dry  p/actt,  tu,    Cf.  S.  Matthtw  xii.  43. 
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XI  J.  Note. 


CUndc'i  Liter  Fihttritf  oow  io  the  poHcuion  of  the  Dakt  u 

■hire.  It  not  a  collrction  of  original  •ketche*,  but   a   record  af  hh  | 
with  irucripliim  ihowin|  for  wham  they  were  patoted. 
II  i;.  ^ HiimM fdet  tt'nrint*    P*riJitt  Lnt^ui.  ^, 


ON  THE  IMITATION  OF  NATURE 

ZXI.  *  Blinking  S^m'     Sec  Mn.  PiotcTl  Awndout^rtf,  {'''TXt-itn  Mh 
O.B.HiII,i.  jij). 

ON  THE  IDEAL 

12).  ^Mjgit  tuenJt   th.     Htmry  f^.  Prologve. 

XZ4.  '  OMcuriy  ker  nrttam^  «ir.      Prom  ■  poem  Ta  iJke  HtmomratU  sad 

F.  C.  m  Dodalc/i  C»Jitaim  of  Potms^  vol.  vu  (175S),  p.  138.  1 
poem  (inonjrmoMl)'  pablbhed)  waa  written  by  Sncyd  Davie*  (171 
1769),  4nil  wai  aililretaed  to  Frederick  ComwalLu,  aftcrwarila  Axdyiill 
of  Canterbury.  See  Tit  Gtrndtwum't  Magtvimt^  voL  l.  p.  t74>  I 
Nicholl't  ll/kitrammt  tj  tit  Littr*ry  Hiitary  of  tkt  £igAte*miA 
vol.  I. 

116.  ■  tyiou  <»/,'  Mr.      Hmmlte^  Act  in.  Sc.  1. 

atS.  Iff  hsv  iunt  it  ahtrmfJ,  ttc.     By  Coleridge,  probably.     See  vdL  tv.  ] 

CHARLEMAGNE  I   OU  L'^OLISE  DELIVRKE 

SjO.   TAr    hntJur    ef  Bucmafimru.       Lucicn    BaoQaparte    (>77S-l84.o), 

Canioo.     "Tht  arcaent  review  of  hta  Ckaritwagmt^  ttt.  it  signed  *■  W. 
i|1.  Htmitde.    Voluire*i  epic  (1713). 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

3]{.   Tkt  irut  FUrimtl,  etc.      TAe  Faerie  S^etnt^  m.  viiL 
XS6.  Amoiker  tfiit  pctm.     Ls  Ctm/id*  (1819). 


LUCIBN  BUONAPARTE'S  COLLECTION.  ETC. 

Thia  article  ii  lifncd  *  W.  H.' 

2J7.  •  P~tU  dMramei:      Kcarick'i  Falttaf^t  ffeJJing  (1766),  Act  1.  Sc.  l. 
•  Tki  miitrtu  or  tkt  laimr'     Cf.  Goldimith,  Tie  Tra-veller^  15J, 
JatumJa.     The  portrait  of  Mona  Liaa,  wife  of  Fraoceaco  del  Ctacanilo. 
I]9.  *  L4torioiu  Jooiery.'      Hailitt  icenu   to   be  quoting   from    himaelf,      S«e 

Letter  *Od  Modern  Cnmeiiy '  (18 1]},  vol.  viii.  p.  554. 
340.  'Cerne^  rieHf  tie  n/urri,'  tu.      Popc,  Miral  Euajt^  ii<  17-ZO. 
H^atrettM.     Antoine  Watteao  (1684-1721% 

Gtrerh,     Pierre   Narctaac  Guctid  (1774-1853).     The  picture  rererrcd  ' 
now  in  the  Loavre. 
141.  TMe  t>e/tige  hj  Girwitt.     Thii  picture  of  Anne  Loait  Cirodet'a   (17&7.K 

ia  io  the  Louvre. 
14a.  Lefthrt.      Haslitt   pretnmably  refcn  to   Robert   Le  Fcvre*i  {xj^h'i 
portrait  of  Napoleon  now  ia  the  Gallery  at  VeraaUlea. 
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BRITISH   INSTITUTION 
These  three  noticetof  the  Exhibition  at  tbe  Britiah  Inititotion  areitgned*  W.  H.* 

FACE 

143.  C.  £..  BailUAf*     Chirka  Lock  EMtlike  (■79)-i86$),  fleeted  President  of 

the  Royal  Academy  ind  knighted  10   iSjo;  Director  of  the  Nstioiul 
Gallery  from  185;. 

*  Antique  Roman.'     Itamltl,  Act  v,  Sc.  l. 

A  hint  from  a  iiirh  fuarrtr.     Hazlitt  pretutuabty  refcri  to  the  fsct  thst  Csoniag 
had  not  been  in  office  since  hii  quarrel  with  Castlereigh  in  1809. 

144.  •  A  put  hook  h  *  grtAt  nttl.'    A  uyin|  of  Voltiire'l.    Cf.  toL  V.  (LMYKrci 

M  the  Emr/iti  Poett)t  p.  1 14. 

•  h  ii  f>late,  ttc.      Cymieiing,  Act  111.  Sc.  3. 

145.  C.  Hayter,      George   (afterwards  Sir   Geor^)    Haytcr   (l79a-l87t].      His 

*  Ezra  '  pined  a  priae  of  /"aoo. 
Mr,  Harlvwei  Hultn  and  jirtkar.     By  George  Heary  Harlow  (l787-l8l9)( 

a  pupil  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence. 
*Dttp  uar\^  tie.     ParaJiti  Lttty  1.  601. 
MttiGttUn.     Margnrrc  Sarah  Geddes  (1793-1871},  better  Icoown  a*  Mr*. 

Carpenter,  and  a  portrait  painter. 
Chsttm.     Alfred  Edward  Chalon  (1781-1860). 
Bumtttty  tie.    James  M.  Burn«t  (1788-1816)  and  John  Burnet  (1784-1868)  ; 

Anthony  Vandyke   Copley   Fielding  (17S7-185;);    Thomas  Chriitopbcr 

Hofland  (1777-184}) :  John  Glover  (1767-1849),     Both  the  Nastnyihs, 

Alexander  (1758.1840)  and   Peter  (i787-i83i),  were  represcoted  at  the 

Exhibition. 


ni  ^1788-1847). 

DC  (1790-1840). 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

146.   IV.  Col/tut.     William  Collins  I 
247,   Bctie.     Robert  Trtwick  Booc 

H,  HavHO-J.      Henry  Howard  (1769-1847). 

//.  Smgiitom.     Henry  Singleton  (i766-i8}9). 

P.  H.  Ragtri.     Pbilip  Hutchini  Rogers  (i794*iS53), 

/.  H^iltmi.     John  Wilion  (1774-1855). 
148.  TJtt  ahitii  Undicafe  ^inter^  tr<.    Turner.     Cf.   vol.  1.   (7***  Rgmnd  laiti), 
p.  76  note. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Benjamin  Barker  (1776-183^), 


Abraham  Cooper  (1787.1868). 
J1-1850), 


148.  B.  Barktr. 

Jih.  Cooptr. 

IK  fftttali.     William  Wcilall  (178 
249.  J.Stsrk.     James  Stark  (1794-1859). 

P.Dnoitit.     Peter  Dc  Wint  (i784.i84q). 

A.  Satterv/t'uU.     Alexander  Saaerweid  (1783-1844). 

*  ffar  it  a  %amt^  *lc.     Cowper,  The  Tmtk,  v.  1 87-8. 

ON  MR.  WILKIE'S  PICTURES 

This  Miay  is  signed  '  W.  H.' 

249.  AreMiiAop  Herrntg^t  Itiitn.    Cf.  »ol.  »,  {Lumret  »«  tht  EngihA  Psrti),  p.  141 

and  note, 
z^o.  Tie  higktit  amtkorUy  •«   art.     From   thii  point  the   rest  of  the  essay  wai 
incorporated  in  the  Lecture  on  Hogarth.     See  vol.  viii.  pp.  139*141. 
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151.  '  To  iAmp  vitt  [vtrtve),*  €tt.     HamUt^  Act  iti.  Se.  3. 
*  Tit  vety  trr^F^  ttt,     Cf,  *  It  b  the  very  error  of  the  raooa. '     Otktlk, 

Sex. 

152.  *  Y9*r  ikm£i  ttgh  n  crww,'  ele.     At  Ttu  LH*  It^  Act  11,  Sc«  7. 


[CHARACTER  OF  MR.  WORDSWORTH'S  NEW    POEM. 

THE  EXCURSION] 

Under  this  tmdini;  HaxUtt  cantributed  to  Tki  Examlmtr  tiiree   piper*  whiek 
•fterwtrdi  pirtly  rcpublUhed  with  omtsuooi  aod  variatiooi  in  two  cw»y  ia 
tteymj  Tahle.     See  voL  i.  pp<  ill- 1 25,     Theie  omiHioni  tod  variaiioot  are  fl 
below. 

At  the  begmain;  of  the  firit  eiuy  ai  publtibed  in  Tkt  Rmini  Tail*  add  from 
first  [Auguit  11,  1814)  of  TAt  Exammtr  articles  the  following  psfufc 
*  In  power  of  iateltect,  in  loft)'  conception,  in  the  depth  of  feelisfp' 
once  limple  sod  fabUmc,  which  pervadet  every  part  of  it  and  which  £i<vi 
every  object  an  almoit  prrtematural  and  preterhnmin  intercity  thia  w\ 
hat  leldom  been  lurpaiieH.  If  the  lubject  of  the  I'oem  haJ  been  e^nal 
the  genius  of  the  Poet,  if  the  akill  with  which  he  has  choven  hii  matrri 
had  accorded  with  the  power  exerted  over  them,  if  the  object!  (whtflber 
penoDB  or  thingi)  which  he  makes  use  of  as  the  vehicle  of  his  feelings  had 
9ttn  SBch  ai  immediately  and  irreiiitibly  to  convey  tbcm  in  all  their  fi  ~ 
and  depth  to  otheri,  then  the  production  before  us  would  iadced 
**  proved  1  monument,"  ai  he  himself  withci  it,  worthy  of  the  author  »\ 
of  hit  coantry.  Whether,  ai  it  is,  this  most  original  and  powerful 
mance  may  not  rather  remain  Itkc  one  of  those  stupendous  but  half-finbi 
■tmctaret,  which  have  been  suffered  to  mooldcr  into  decay,  because  the 
cost  and  Uboar  attending  them  exceeded  their  ate  or  bcanty,  we  feet  it 
would  be  rather  preiumptuou*  in  ai  to  determine.*  J 

At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  p.  1  iz  add  the  following  note  i —  H 

'  Every  one  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  booths  and  bridf>es  in  the  Pork,'  10 
order  to  have  a  view  of  the  ground  and  water  again.     Oor  Poet    looks  at 
the  more   tasting  and  serious  works  of  men  as  baby-houses  and   toya*  and 
from  the  greater  elcvaiioa  of  his  mind  regards  tbem  much  in  the  same  light 
as  we  do  the  Regent's  Fair  and  Mr.  Vansittart'a  *'  permanent  erectiooi.*** 
For  *He  sees  all  things  in  himself  (p.  iii,  I.  a 8)  read  *  He  sees  all  things  tn 
hii  own  mind  ;  he  contemplates  effects  in  their  caoKi,  and  passioni  in  their 
principles.' 
To  the  words  '  our  very  constitution '  (p.  II 3,  1.  8}  Haxlitt  in   Tht  Eatemtmer 
ippcndi,   as  s  note,  '  **  God  knew  Adam  in  the  elements  of  hia  chaos,  and 
saw  him  in  the  great  obscurity  of  nothing."     Sir  Tiamat  Brotam* 
For  *The  gcneraland  the  permanent '  (p.  1  ijf  !•  i^)  read  'The  commoo  aad 

the  permanent.' 
The  words  *  interlocutions  between  Lucius  and  Caius*  ^.  113, 1.  19)  are  not 

between  quotation  marks  in  the  magaiine. 
Tht  Examinir  for   Aug,   zS,  1S14  contained  a   second  ctsay    on  the   same 
subject,  republished  in  Tht  R«in*d  TaiU,  except  that  the  opening  paragraph 
was  somewhat  curtailed.     In  place  of  the  paragraph  in  74^  Round  TMt 
*  We  could  have  wished,'  etc.  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 })  read  1 — ■ 

*  We  cDutd  have  wished  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  bid  given  to  his  work 

'   I  laillu  refers  to  what  7"A*  Uxo-mintr  calls  the  '  regml  raree-«how '  in  tha  Parks  m  i 
bejiianiog  of  August  tSi4.    A  than  fight  on  the  Serpentine  mu  one  of  iKc  faaiures. 


NOTES 


the  form  of,a  pbilOMphical  poem  attogeUicr,  with  only  occnional  digreutook 
or  aliuaiona  to  particular  iottancci.  There  ii  in  hit  general  Kntimenti  and 
rcAectioas  on  humaa  life  o  'leplh,  an  origioality,  a  truth,  a  bciuty,  and 
grandeur  both  of  conception  aad  eaprcssioa,  which  place  him  decidedly  at 
the  head  of  the  pocti  of  the  present  day,  or  rather  which  place  him  in  a 
totally  diatinct  clau  of  eicellence.  But  be  haa  choten  to  cDCumber  him- 
Kir  with  a  load  of  narrative  and  ileacriptkin  which,  tnitead  of  atsistiag, 
hinden  the  pro^cat  and  effect  of  the  general  reaaoaiog.  Aimuit  all  thia 
part  of  the  work,  which  Mr.  WoTdaworth  has  inwoven  with  the  text,  would 
have  come  in  better  in  plain  prnae  as  notea  at  the  enii.  Indeed,  there  is 
something  evidently  inconiiatent,  upon  hii  own  principle!,  in  the  conitruc- 
tion  of  the  poem.  For  he  profeaaet,  in  theie  ambiguoua  llluatrattoni,  to 
avoid  all  that  it  itriking  or  extraordinary — all  that  can  niie  the  imagination 
or  atfcci  the  pasiiona — all  that  ti  not  every  way  common  and  ncccsiarily 
includcrl  in  ihe  natural  workings  of  the  pasaiona  in  all  minds  and  to  all 
cireumttancea.  Then  why  introduce  particular  illuatrationi  at  all  which 
add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  general  truth,  which  hang  as  a  dead  weifht 
upon  the  imagination,  which  degrade  the  thought  and  weaken  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  connection  of  which  with  the  general  principle  it  ia  mon 
difficult  to  find  out  than  to  undentand  the  general  prmciplc  itaelf  f  It  is 
only  by  an  extreme  proceis  of  abstraction  that  it  ii  often  poiaible  to  trace 
the  operation  of  the  general  law  in  the  particular  illuatrstion,  yet  it  is  to 
aupply  the  defect  of  abstraction  that  the  illuatration  ia  given.  Mr,  Worda- 
worth  iniieed  says  finely,  and  perhaps  as  truly  aa  finely,'  etc. 

Instead  of  laying  tliaf  Wordsworth's  powers  of  description  and  fancy  seem 
to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of  hia  claisical  predeccsaor,  Akenaidc  (p.  1 14), 
Haslitt,  io  Tim  Examimer,  nude  the  very  difl^rcnt  statement  chat  *  hia 
powers  of  description  and  fancy  aeem  to  be  tittle  inferior  to  those  of  thought 
and  sentiment.* 

To  the  quotation  on  page  116,*  Poor  gentleman/  etc.  Haalitt  adds,  as  a 
note,  *  Love  in  a  Wood/ 

After  the  worda  *  any  thing  but  duU '  (p.  1 16^  I.  2z)  add,  from  TAt  ExantitHr^ 
'  RmuUu  indeed  ii  dull )  but  then  it  is  privileged  dulncas.* 

After  *  natural  exercise  of  others*  (p.  1 17,  I.  7)  add* The  intellectual  and  the 
moral  faculties  of  man  are  different ;  the  ideal  of  things  and  the  feelings 
orpleainrc  and  pain  connected  with  them.*  There  are  a  few  other  trifling 
verbal  alteration!  in  this  paragraph.  The  note  on  the  word  '  lolitary  '  on 
p.  117  is  not  in  Tit  Examintr. 

A  third  eaaay  00  the  same  subject  was  published  in  Tht  Examiner  for  October 
z,  1S14.  This  was  reprinted  with  a  few  umissJona  and  addition!  in  TAm 
Rtund  Table  (kc  vol.  i.  pp.  110-115). 

The  opening  paragraph  in  Tkt  Round  Tahte  is  condensed  from  the  following  i — 
*  Poetry  may  be  properly  diviiJed  into  two  clasies  ;  the  poetry  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  poetry  of  sentiment.  The  one  coniiili  in  the  power  of  calling 
up  images  of  the  moit  pleasing  or  itriking  kind  ;  the  other  depends  on  the 
itrength  of  the  interest  which  It  excites  in  given  objects.  The  one  may  be 
said  to  ariae  out  of  the  faculties  of  memory  and  invention,  conversant  with 
the  world  of  external  nature  f  the  other  from  the  fund  of  our  moral 
■cnaibility.  In  the  combination  of  theie  diffirrent  exccllenoes  the  perfec- 
tion of  poetry  coniisti ;  the  greatest  poets  of  our  own  or  other  countries 
have  been  equally  diitinguiahed  for  rtchneii  of  iavcntion  and  depth  of 
feeling.  By  the  greatest  poets  of  our  own  country,  we  mean  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  who  evidently  posaeaaed  both  kinds  of 
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imsginatioo,  the  intellectual  aoii  nonl*  in  the  higheK  dcfrct. 
Cowley  might  be  cited  ■■  the  tnott  brilliiot  inttanocs  of  liic 
feeliRg  from  fancy,  of  men  who  were  dazzleil  by  the  emiberaoce  I 
own  thought!  ind  whose  grnini  wai  lacrificed  fn  their  wjudC  _ 
Mr.  Worilawnrth,  on  the  other  band^  whose  po«rert  of  feeling  axe  of  £ 
highest  order,  ia  certatntjr  deficient  in  fuidful  inveation  t  hta  wnlii 
eihibit  all  the  internal  power,  without  the  ejctemal  form  of  piielry.  I 
hat  none  of  the  pomp  and  decoration  4nd  acenic  cOect  of  poeirf  i  : 
gorgeoua  palacra  nor  Kilema  tempirs  awe  the  imagination  ;  no  dtio  n 
with  gliitcTiii);  ipirc*  uml  pinnacles  adorned':  wr  mcec  with  IW  ksj^ 
pricked  forth  on  airy  atccdi  :  no  hair-breadth  scapes  and  p«rilousa 
by  flood  or  Acid.     Either  front  the  predominant  habit  of  hia 


aaifWH 


requtrin][  the  stimulus  of  outward  imprcMtoat,  or  from  the 
an  imagination  iccmini;  with  varioua  forms,  he  takes  the  common  evOI 
day  cvcnti  and  objects  of  nature,  or  rather  seeks  those  that  arc  the  IH 
simple  and  barren  of  effect ;  but  he  aijds  to  them  a  wcijjbt  of  interest  fra 
the  resources  of  hii  own  mind,  which  makes  the  moat  inaignificant  ihia 
serious  and  even  fcirmidablt.  All  other  inLercsta  are  absorbed  in  thcdcca 
interest  of  bis  own  thou|fhta,  and  find  the  ume  level.  Hi*  miad  nsaasiB 
the  littleaeas  of  his  aubject,  and  raiaes  its  meanneu  ;  lends  it  hia  strc^ 
and  clothes  it  with  borrowed  grandeur.  With  him  a  molc-hill,  com 
with  wild  thyme,  assumes  the  importance  of  "the  great  vitioo  of  d 
guarded  mount  "'  :  a  puddle  is  Ailed  with  preternatural  facra,  and  afttatl 
with  the  fiercest  storms  of  panion  ;  and  to  hia  miod,  aa  be  hinttdf  iaforfl 
ui,  and  u  wc  can  easily  believe, 

**  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thougfati  that  do  oftea  lie  too  deep  for  tcan.**  ** 

After  the  worda*amuog  theae  northern  Arcadians '  (vol.  j,  p,  rzr)  Hi 
quotes  U.  41 1  •439  of  Book  v.  of  TAt  Exaa-iicm, 

The  short  par«)[[aph  on  p.  tzz  reads  in  Tit  Examiner  : — 

'  We  think  it  is  pushing  our  love  or  admiration  of  natural  object*  «  | 
deal  too  far,  to  make  it  a  sct^ofT  against  a  story  like  the  preceding  < 
carries  that  concentration  of  self*intcrest  and  callousncsi  to  the  feelmfii 
others  to  its  utmost  pilch,  which  is  the  general  character  of  tho«e  wh 
cut  off  by  their  mountains  and  valleys  from  an  iotercourse  with  naaii 
cvcQ  more  than  of  the  country-people.* 

In  Tkt  Examintr^  after  the  wonts  *  toe  beaotiful  poem  of  Hmrt  Ltaf  t 
the  caaay  concludes  aa  follows  : — 

'  Wr   conceive   that    about  aa    many    line   things  have    passed     thro 
Mr.  Wordsworth's    mind   ns,  with   hve  or   six  exceptions,  through   uij 
human  mind    whatever.     The  cooclution  of  the  passage    we   refer 
admirable,  an  J  comes  in  like  some  dying  close  in  music  : — [T'kt  Kxcm 
Book  VII.,  II.  976-1007]. 

''If  Mr.  Wordsworth  does  not  alvt^yt  write  in  this  manner,  it  it  hia  mti 
fault.  He  can  aa  often  as  he  pleaaet.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  add  to,  OC 
take  away  from,  the  pretenaiuns  of  a  poem  like  the  present,  bat  if  oot 
opinion  or  wishes  could  have  any  weight,  we  would  take  our  leave  of  it  hj 
saying — Elf 9  perpctua  !'  ^ 

The  hrai  two  of  these  Examnur  »rticlM  tre  referred  to  by  Lamb  in  a  U^| 

■  FaradUt  LpJi,  ill.  sso- 

s  Wordsworth  himself  says  {ftart-Lta^  W%U) '  The  noviog  accident  is  not  my  trade.* 

*  wowtoworth'i  Ode,  tntim»tunt  V  tmrn^nslit^t  m6^. 
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NOTES 

to  Wor>liWurt)i  of  Sept.  19,  1S14.  See  Letttrty  cd.  W.  C.  HazlilL,!.  434-$. 
It  ii  (igniiicant  of  Hazlitt'i  increatiog  bittemcu  (cauKil  mainly*  no 
doubt,  by  the  Anal  downfall  of  Napolcnn)  that  the  pitiagct  omittcil  from 
Tkt  Houiui  TmbU  are  for  th«  moit  part  of  1  highly  eologittic  chincttr. 

ON  ROCHEFOUCAULTS  MAXIMS 

Tbii  paper  ii  ligned  '  W.  H.'  in  Tkt  Etamiiur. 

154.  •T**m&cfaur  lift;  tU,  AU'i  h^e/l  ihmt  Endi  /f*//,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 
Ha  Praelid  0/ Fitly.  See  vol.  111.  {Pe/itieai  Etiap)^  note  to  p.  11 1. 
Grove'i  Etkia.     Henry  Grove'a  (i684-i7;8)  A  Sjisia  of  Mva!  PithufiAj 

(1749)- 

I>e  PEtfvit.     Helvetiui'a  famoui  book  (1758}, 

Note.     Lints  vrriiten  v/iki/t  tailing  in  a  beat  at  evtningt 
256.  *MaAt  Mumramce;  tic.     Machttky  Ad  iv.  Sc.  I. 
2$?.  *  Gta  tkt  uari;  ttc.     JnJiui  C^iar^  Act  i.  Sc.  x. 

ON  THE  PREDOMINANT  PRINCIPLES,  Etc. 

Tbti  ctaay,  the  title  of  which  haa  been  taken  from  the  Indei  to  TAe  Examintr^ 
it  No.  tx.  of  the  Rewnd  TahU  leriet.  It  wai  repoblitbed  in  ff^tnitrtltv/  under  the 
title  of  *  Mind  and  Motive.' 

rAOK 

z$9.  *FritnJi  naw/att  tworn,*  ttt.    Ctrtoianui,  Act  rv.  Sc.  4. 

160.  *  TAt  urviU  tiavt.'     TAt  Fatrit  ^w/m,  il.  vii.  ^j. 

z6l.  *Tir  toji  of  JrtptraAaa.''     Hamletf  Act  i.  Sc.  4. 

262.  jlfnt  tbitrvatkn^eit.     Ariitotlc,  MttapAynct,  A  I.  9101,  21. 


THE  LOVE  OF  POWER,  Etc. 

No.  xitt,  of  the   RoanJ  Table  aeriea,  republished   in  fFinltrtiatif  along  with   the 
former  eitay  ai  *  Mind  md  Motive.' 

PACK 

165.  '  But  for  an  mtnmt  cW,'  tit.     Hobbci,  tf hmmi  Natwt^  ?ii.  5,  6   (fforAty  ti. 

Motetworth,  IV.  33). 
t66.  *  He  taartiJ a  tlatnty'  tic.      Doa  !!ljax6it.  Part  I.  Book  11.  Chap.   13. 

267.  'CatcA  glimf-itit'  rtc,     Cf.  Wordtworth'a  Sonnet,   'The  wortd   ia  too  much 

with  ut,'  etc. 
^  /  alto  taat  an  ArcaJian*     Cf.  vol.  ti.  {Table  Taik)^  p.  17  and  note. 

268.  *Sithtn(t  no  fairy  lightly  tic.     Sneyd  Daviet,  TV  the  Hea^urabte  and  Rtverend 

E.  C.     Sec  antt,  note  to  p.  224. 
Haftfty  are  tiej,  etc.     Hazlitl  ■cemi  to  have  been  fond  of  this  patiagc.     See 
vol.  IV,  [lUplj  to  MaliAut),  p.  104,  and  vol.  tii.  [Ptlitteal  Ei$ayi)y  note  to 
p.  266. 

ESSAY  ON  MANNERS 

This  eaiay,  No,  xvni.  of  the  Rmnd  TabU  terie),  wai  republiaheil   in  U^inlerttatt: 
Fart  of  it  Hazlitt  himaelf  uied  in  the  caiay  '  On   Manner '  in   Tit  Romnd  Tab/t. 
See  vol.  I.  pp.  44-7  and  notes. 
PAOl 

269.  TAt  Fkwer  and  Ltaf     Thia  poem  ia  not  now  regarded  at  Chaucer't,      Cf. 

vgl.  T.  (LffAm  aa  tkt  Mngiiib  Pm/i],  p,  27  and  note. 
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FAQE 

171.  ■  Tki  paimltJ  ifVA,'  t/c 

loz-isx. 
Xyt,   LatJ  Citiffrj!tfJ*i  chartdtr  *f  tkt  Ottkt  tf  MdrlbvrourM^  etf, 

etay  from  thw  point  i>  in  vol.  i.  (mc  pp.  44-7  aa4  ootca). 


The  ««  I 


KHAN'S  BAJAZET,  Etc. 

Thii  theitrtcal  notice  m  proved  to  be  Hiilitt't  by  tKe  paiui^  (p.  276)  I 
*  Happy   atre^    when   the  utmiitt   alretch    uf  a   morning**    atudv,'    etc^   wh 
repeated   in  the  Lecture  'On   Wycherlcjr,  Congrcve,  Vanbrapn,  sod    F«ri 
Sec  vol.  viit.  p.  70.      Rowc'i  Tmmerlaut  was  firit  prgduceJ  ia   1702, 
rAGi 

274,.  Mist  Slef>i*ni*i  rtapftannet  m  Pplfy.     Cf.  vol.  mi.  pp.  193-5. 
275.  *  FuU  of  nitnd^*  tte.     MaehetAj  Act  y.Sc.  5. 

*  ^  tooA  »  link  a  mavy.*     tlmry  yifl.  Act  m.  Sc.  l. 
^mhimm  as  tit  hunger  ej  mthU  mindt.     Set  Tdmirlaat^  Act  ti.  Sc  l. 

xyff.  Til  Caunrry  Girl.     Produced  orifiinBlIy  in  1766,  an  arlaptation  by 

Tkt  Cotttilry   fVift  of  Wycherley.     Cf.  vol.   viii.  p.    76.      Mr».   Mi 
Mr>.  AUop,  and  the  actori  here  reCtmd  to  are  dealt  witli    by  Ha 
A  Vievo  of  tkt  EngHsk  StMgl. 

DOCTRINE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY 

This  paper,  tigned  *  W,'   ia   clearly   Hantitt'i.     Cf.  the   Lettare  00   cbe 
•ubject,  MHtt,  pp.  48-74.    The  euay  U  No.  xzvii.  of  the  Rotmd  Tdift  acriet. 

FAOC 

177.  *F9r  1  kad  Utmtf'  tK.     Cf.  Wordiworth,  Umti  amftied  a  Jitv  mfUl  , 

Tintern  jihb*y^  95-103. 

178.  ■  Thntkold  •/  iov/t  thrtmi.'      Cf.  *  Before  the    icarry   ihrediold    of   /« 

courtf'  Cmnai)  1. 

179.  *  Prsiitiutd  bUmtf  tic*    Cf.  aMtt^  p.  56. 
aSo.  ^  A  pmi  fa%^ttT  *  tu.      Loosely  quoteil    from   Muck    Ad*   AUt    A^«i 

Act  III.  Sc.  3. 
z8z.  Marveli  andkh  Itg  tfmuinm,     Hailitt  refers  to  the  itory  of  Danby'a  un 

ceiifal  attempt  to  win  over  Marvel!  to  the  covrt.  One  vcnion  of  tbc 
itory  if  that  in  Danby's  preaencc  MarvcLl  aommoncd  hii  aervKDi  aod  aaiij 
to  him,  '  Pny,  whjt  had  I  for  'linner  yettCT'lay  f '  *  A  shoalder  of  muttoa,' 
'And  what  do  yoa  allow  me  to-day?*  'The  remainder  haahed.*  Marv^ 
then  added  to  Danby,  'And  to^roorrowi  my  lord,  I  ahall  have  the  ■« 
blade-bone  broiled.' 
'  AllemAine^"  tte.  Dt  rAUtmmimtf  Preface. 
'  Jw  lirrr  tt  marttr,*  tu.     Wordaworth,  Hm^-Leaf  Will,  9S-6t 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  IN  VARIOUS  POETS 

No.  xxviti,  of  the  Round  Tmile  aerici,  nod  iigned   '  W.*     The  long 
from  Voltaire,  etc.  have  been  indicated  by  the  firit  and  lait  line. 

182.  Zaire.     1731. 

283,  ^  So/i  jM,' ttc.     OtkeUt,  Act  V.  Sc  1. 

*  yoMnktd  [melted]  imf  tkin  tir.'     Tki  Ttmftit^  Act  iv.  Sc,  1. 
Dwh.  Jean  Fran^oia  Oucia  (1733-1816)1  who  adapted  aome  of  Shaketp 

pUyi  for  the  itagc. 
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.  *Aifiat^*  ere,     Cf.  *  He  h2i  cniibe^)  his  noac,  SaHonah  Hyi,  as   flit  «e  a 

piQcalce  to  hii  fic«.'      Tritnam  Sianiij,  m.  17. 
X84.  Ptntr.    Robert  Potter'i  (1721-1804)  traciUtion  of  Acichjrlus  tppeucd  in 

1777- 

*  H^*tm  J  k»d  gaWf*  tie.     Ptmt  9m  tkt  Namiag  of  Plattty  11.  5 1  rr  My. 

fVt  Attve  met  atrtsJjr  aatrnpreti,  tic.     In  three  articlri  to  Tke  Exam.mr,    CI*, 
•iir/f,  pp.  571-5,  and  vol.  }.  {Tit  Ravn^i  Taiie)i  fp.  111-125. 

*  In  my^mtr  dajt  of  t/htt  etc.     From  *  The  Shepherd's  HuutiDg '  (16 1 ;). 

THE  DUKE  DTENGHIEN 

In  addition  to  the  eauyi  reprinted  in  the  text  from  Tkt  Examiner  of  181$  there 
»re  four  letters  signed  'Peter  Pickthank*  on  ihc  Duke  D'Engbiea,  to  which 
reference  should  be  made.  These  appeared  on  September  14,  October  8,  November 
19.  and  December  10,  and  were  written  in  reply  to  a  corresponilent  li^nin;  him- 
self *  Fair  PUy,'  The  controTersy  arose  out  of  an  article  (September  3}  rnlilleil 
'Chateaubriand,  The  j^uack,'  which  contained  a  casual  rcrerencc  to  the  Duke 
D'Enghren,  *  whom  Buonaparte  \t  accused  of  having  murdered  because  he  was  not 
witling  that  he,  the  uid  Royal  Duke,  should  aisassinate  him.*  'Fair  Pbty' 
•cised  on  this  paauge  and  protesteij  (September  to]  againat  the  implied  defence  of 
the  Dakc  D'Eoghieo's  executioa.  *  Peter  Pick  thank '  replied  (September  14), 
and  the  correspondence  was  kept  up  till  near  the  cml  of  the  year,  *  Fair  Play* 
contributing  letters  on  October  1,  October  19,  and  November  16.  "Peter 
Hickthank's'  letters  contain  many  of  Haxlitt's  stock  ijuotatioiia  and  personal 
aUuaionB  (to  Dr.  Stoddart,  for  example)  f  they  embody  exactly  hia  political 
opinions,  and  altogether  the  internal  evidence  of  their  having  been  written  by  him 
is  Tery  strong.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  not  absolute  certainty  in  the 
matter,  and  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  letters  would  have  been  unintelligible 
without  including 'Fair  Play's'  letters  as  well,  the  editors  have  felt  justified  in 
omitting  the  whole  cotrc^ponHrncc.  An  editorinl  note  at  the  end  of  'Peter 
Picklhank's'  third  letter  (November  19)  states  that  'this  article  has  been  delayed 
in  order  to  soften  some  of  the  aaj»erities.' 

MR.  LOCKE  A  GREAT  PLAGIARIST 
No.  XXXI.  of  the  Round  Table  aertea,  and  signed  ^  W.H.* 

PAGE 

zS;.  *  Tkt  vtry  ktad*  ttt.     Otitile,  Act  1.  Sc.  ^. 

*j1  juttly  txpladtA  [decried]  anther^     See  auie^  p.  167  and  note. 

Frofnur  Suw4rft  tHry  eltfant  Diturution.     Prefixed   to   the   Supplement 
to  the  4th  and  <;th  editions  of  the  Emtythfttriii*  Britawtiita  (1816). 
»S6.  *  F4mt  MM  «o  ^dtir,*  etc,     LytiJoM  78  -8a. 

187.  *  Tke  frtattit  and  at  il  rurre  raJtcat  JufiiKtioii^'  etc.     Bacon,  jlpkcrhmty  LVi 
'  Thai  ttraim  I  heard  nvai  of  a  Aigier  mood.'     fyeidai^  87. 

188.  /^jiiir  11  mou  reuuriab/r^  etc.     This  pauage  on  wit  will  be  found  in  an  ex- 

panded form  in  Lreturet  on  the  Englah  Comic  H^rrters,     Sec  toL  vnt.  pp. 

t8-2l. 

Thret  puftrty  %ohi(k  not  firo^Mi  ta  write,    Thcte  papers  lio  not  ippear  to  have 
been  written. 
389.  *  r^^  laionoMM  fo^ieriei.*     Sec  antCf  note  to  p.  139. 

190.  *  TAt  tenth  transmitter^'  tit.       Cf.  *  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.* 
Savage,  The  Battard,  8. 
'  Tkt  mild aUnt  ii  formatioe.'     See  jusm,  p.  176. 
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fTHE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTIffUEDJ 

In    Tie  Examimtr   for   March    3,    1816   ippesred    the    foUowtof 
coTTapondeoL  who  •tgna  hiin«clf  J. W.  think*  wc  oupht   to   bring 

Locke**  want  of  originility  u  the  fonader  of  a   lystem.        We   rec 

if  be  i*  curioui  on  ihii  lubjert.  to  read  the  tint  eighty  pagea  of  H(^>bea*i  J 
if  the  aame  <lvca  oot  alarm  htm.     After  that,  if  he  ii  not  satrBfied  and  i_ 
re<]iie*t,  pcrhap*  we  may  atlend  to  it.'     On  March  31   (Round  Table  No.''_ 
Haxlitt  bring!  forward  hii  proofs  in  a  loof  piper  which  conaiata  chiefly  of  can 
from  Locke,  Hobbct  and  other  philosophen.     The  ctaay  b«gin«  aa  foUovii 

*  We  have  been  rc^iuirol  to  give  proof  of  Mr.  Locke'a  want  of  ori|ti 
iDCtaphyiical  rcavmrr,  and  of  the  clainu  of  Hubbcs  to  be  conaidered  aa  1 
of  the  modern  lyiicm  of  the  philoiophy  of  the  human  mind. 

*  Here  then  it  is.  But  at  the  umc  time  we  would  obaerw,  that 
think  oursclve)  bound  to  give  thia  proof  to  thotc  who  have  detnand«ij 
what  impalicntly)  at  our  handi.  Il  wai  lulHcient  for  ua  to  have  iQ 
opinion  on  ihii  lubject,  and  to  have  referred  the  curioua  exprraaly  to  cfaaf 
from  which  they  roijtbt  aaiiify  themaclvct  uf  the  truth  or  fanMowneaa  "L 
aHcrtioD.  To  otir  reader*  in  gencrnl  we  owe  lome  apolo^  for  atludtnctoi 
Bubject*  at  ill.  But  to  the  point. — We  have  aid  that  the  principlrs  of 
modern  ichool  of  metaphyaica  are  all  to  be  found,  pure,  entire^  connected, 
eaplicitly  atatcd,  in  the  writinfs  of  Hobbes  :  that  Mr.  Loclce  borrowed  tbe  li 
tng  principle  of  that  philoaopby  from  Hobbca,  without  understanding  or  witl 
admitting  the  syitem  in  general,  concerning  which  he  always  aeetns  to  cnta 
two  opiaioni :  that  iuccee<ting  wrileri  have  followed  up  Mr.  Locke's  aai 
principle  mto  it*  Icj^ittmate  conte(]acncea,  and  have  arrived  at  exactly  tlw  • 
conclnaiona  as  Hobbei,  but  that  being  ignorant  of  the  name  and  wn'liM 
Hobbea,  they  have  with  one  accord  and  with  great  injuitioe  attributed  tbf  ■ 
of  the  original  diicovery  of  that  ayatem  to  Mr.  Locke,  aa  having  made 
itart,  and  having  gone  further  in  it  than  tny  one  elic  before  hira. 

*Tbe  principles  of  the  modem  lyslem,  of  which  Mr.  Locke  ia  the  repq 
Mr.  Hobbes  the  real  founder,  are  chiefly  the  following  : — 

I.  Tlut  all  our    idcaa  arc  derived  from  external  ob}ecta,  by  mcBni  of 
alone,  and  are  merely  repetitions  of  our  seoiible  impreniona, 

1.  That  as  nothing  eiiata  out  of  the  mind  but  matter  and  inoiioa,  u>  1 
itself,  with  all  its  operations,  ia  nothing  bat  matter  and  motion. 

3.  That  thought!  art  single,  or  that  we  can  have  only  one  idea  at  «  1 
other  wordi,  that  there  are  no  complex  ideas  in  the  mind. 

4.  That  we  have  no  general  or  abstract  ideas. 
{.  That  the  only  principle  of  connection  between  one  idea  and  another  il  1 

daa,  or  their  previous  connection  in  sense. 

6.  That  reason  and  snderttaoding  are  molvable  entirely  into  the   mec 
of  language. 

7.  and  8.  That  the  sense  of  plcaaore  and  pain  is  the  sole  spring  of  actid 
telf-intercit  the  source  of  all  our  affections. 

9.  That    the  mind  acts  from  necessity,  and  cooseqtiently    ia    not  a 
iccountable  agent. 

[The  manttfr  *f  irating  ami  rtanmimg  om  tkit  t*u  pointy  vim.  tit  marml  tatd 

e«(u<yM#wc«j  •/■  the  Joctrint  ef  meteuifjr  u  tit  only  tirctaiutamct  ^  iwformma^  m  ^ 
tit  maJtrm  pkiUttpkfi  differ  from  H^htX^ 

10.  That  there  ii  no  such  thing  as  geniua,  or  a  difference  in  the  oatii 
capacities  or  dispositions  of  men,  the  mind  being  originally  alike  paujve  ta . 
impretsions,  and  becoming  whatever  it  is  from  circumstiinces  Jcc,  &c. 
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■That  tbeic  iire  th«  moit  itriking  poaitioai  of  the  motierni  Mith  rnpcct  to  the 
human  mint),  b  what  cvef7  one,  familiar  with  the  writen  lince  Locke,  at 
Berkeley,  HaiUcy,  Hume,  Prieitlcy,  Hornc  Tookc,  Beddoea,  among  ouriclvca,  and 
Hclvctiuf,  Condilbc,  Mirabaud,  Cod dorcet  &c^  among  the  French,  will  readily 
allow  ]  that  moit  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Euay  an  Hmmam  VndrrtunJimf^ 
mixo)  up  in  a  lUlc  of  inextricable  confution  with  common-place  an<l  common* 
•case  notiona,  now  advanced,  oow  relractcd,  the  argument*  on  one  aide  of  the 
ifneation  now  prevailing  through  an  cndlcii  labyrinth  of  ezplaoatioD,  now  thoae  on 
the  other»  and  oow  both  opinion*  asserted  and  denied  in  the  aame  aentence  it 
what  ii  equally  well  known  to  the  reader*  of  Locke  and  his  commcotalor*.  That 
the  ume  lyatem  came  from  the  miml  of  Hobbct,  not  hesitating^  atammcnnp, 
puling,  drivelling,  rickftly,  a  aickly  half  birth,  to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  to  be 
nurted  and  dandled  into  common  life  and  cxiitenrr,  but  just  the  reverae  of  all  tbia, 
full-^ou-n,  completely  proportioned  and  arlicuUlcd,  compact,  itamped  in  all  it* 
lincamenu,  with  the  vigour  and  deciaion  of  the  aathur't  mind,  is  what  we  have 
now  to  *hew,' 

The  extracti  follow,  interiperKd  with  brief  comments  by  HaxUtt,  and  the  euay 
concludes  at  foUowi .- — 

*  To  what  Mr.  Hobbca  bu  wrtCten  on  ihii  subject  [Liberty  and  Ncceiaity] 
nothing  has  been  ad<led  nor  can  be  taken  away.  We  agree  to  every  word  of  it, 
and  the  more  heartily,  because  it  i*  the  only  one  of  all  the  point*  which  have  been 
stated  on  which  wc  do.  In  speaking  of  the  popular  notiooi  of  liberty,  in  his  con< 
troversy  with  a  foolish  Bishop  of  that  day  (Bramhall),  he  sayf,  ''In  fine,  that 
freedom  which  men  commonly  find  in  boolcs,  that  which  the  poets  chaunt  in  the 
theatres,  sod  the  shepherd*  on  the  mountait\s,  that  which  the  pastor*  teach  in  the 
churches,  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that  which  the  common  people 
in  the  markets,  and  all  mankind  in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same 
that  I  aisent  unto,  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  he  will  \  bat 
whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will,  is  a  cjueitton  which  it  *ecms  neither  the  Bishop 
nof  they  ever  thought  on."  Hobbe*  was  a*  superior  to  Locke  a*  a  writer,  as  he 
was  as  a  reasoner.  He  hail  great  powers  both  of  wit  and  imagination.  In  short 
he  was  a  great  man,  not  because  he  was  a  great  metaphysician,  but  he  was  a  great 
metaphyaician  hccauae  he  was  a  great  man. 

*  It  has  been  thought,  thai  the  neglect  tnto  which  Hobbes'i  metaphysical  specula* 
tions  have  fallen  was  originally  owing  to  the  obloc]uy  exciteil  by  the  irreligious  and 
liespolical  teodency  of  his  other  writings.  But  in  this  he  has  also  been  unfairly 
dealt  with.  Locke  borrowed  his  funttamcntal  ideas  of  government  from  hhn  { 
and  there  u  not  a  word  riirectly  levelled  at  religion  in  any  of  his  works.  At  least, 
his  aristocratical  notions  and  his  want  of  religion  must  have,  la  some  measure, 
balanced  one  another  ;  and  Charles  it.  bad  his  picture  hanging  in  his  bed-room, 
though  the  Blthnpa  wished  to  have  him  burnt.  The  true  reason  of  the  fate  which 
this  author's  writings  met  with  was,  that  his  views  nf  ihings  were  loo  original  and 
comprehensive  to  be  immediately  understood,  without  passing  through  the  hands 
of  several  successive  generations  of  comment.itors  and  mterpretcrs.  Igcorancc  of 
another**  meaning  ia  a  lufficient  cause  of  fear,  and  fear  produces  hatred  i  hence 
arose  the  rancour  and  suaptcion  of  hta  adveraaritt,  who,  to  tjuote  some  fine  lines  of 
Spenicr, 

I    *  Stood  all  astonished  like  a  sort  of  steers 
'Mongst  whom  some  beait  of  strange  and  foreign  race 
Unawares  is  cbancrd  fjf  straying  from  his  peers  ; 
So  did  their  ghastly  gate  betray  their  hidden  fears.' ' 


)  See  MMttf  sole  to  p.  48. 
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COLgflWGE'S  ^CHRtSTABEl. ' 

On  June  t,  1816,  Tie  F.xaninti  publtibdl  a  review  of  Coleridge*! 
to  the  authonhip  of  which  there  hai  been  tame  ductmion.  See  Srtn  tfWft 
9th  S«r.  XI.  pp.  171  ""<!  I7»-  Mr.  Dyk«  Campbell  (7"i*  PperitMl  t^tria  ^ 
Taylor  C^lrridrt^  p.  606)  ii  diipoinl  to  attribute  the  review  to  Harlitt.  Ai  r- 
caic  of  the  EHmhurrk  Rnnnu  notice  of  Ckrhtabtl  (see  vol.  k.  of  the  w 
edition,  pp.  41  ■•418),  Haxlitt'i  Balhonhip  caoaot  be  regarded  M  ^fl 
certain.     The  review  it  as  foltowi  i —  ^H 

'The  fault  of  Mr.  Coleridfc  is,  tlut  he  corner  to  no  conclusion.  He  »•. 
of  that  uDivcrultt)r  of  gcniui,  that  bit  minH  hanjr*  suspended  between  poetn 
proac,  iniLh  and  fatachood,  and  an  infioity  of  other  thing*,  and  from  aa  ease 
capacity,  he  does  little  or  nnthins.  Here  are  two  unfiniabeH  poems,  « 
frafroent.  C(rft/«^/,  which  has  been  much  read  and  admired  in  ruaan  ' 
now  for  the  first  time  conrided  to  the  pablic.  The  f^tiom  of  KuhU 
remains  a  profound  secret  \  for  only  a  few  lines  of  it  ever  were  written.* 

*The  poem  of  Cirii/sitJ  sets  out  in  the  following  manner  : 

^''Tis  the  midiile  of  ni^ht  by  the  cattle  clock, 
Anti  the  owli  have  awaken'd  the  erowinf  cock  : 
Tu — whit  I  Tu— whoo  I 
Ani}  hark,  sftaia  !  the  crowing  Cock, 
How  ijrowttiy  ii  *:rew. 
Sir  Lcoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  (ootblcsi  niailifT  bitch  ; 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  mskes  answer  to  the  clock. 
Four  for  the  quarters  an<l  twelve  for  the  hour  ; 
Ever  anil  aye,  maonihine  or  shower. 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud  ; 
Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud." 

*We  wonder  that  Mr.  Murray,  who  hits  an  eye  for  thJnga,  should  mi| 
^maatirf  bitch"  to  come  into  hit  shop.     Is  she  a  sort  of  Cerberus  to  : 
the  critics  i     But—gentlemen,  she  is  toothless. 

*Therc  is  a  dishonesty  as  well  as  afiectation  rn  all  this.  The  secret^ 
pretended  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  public,  is  that  it  is  a  sorry  1 
for  oar  telf-Iove.  The  poet,  uncertain  of  the  approbation  of  his  readers,  I 
shews  his  superiority  to  it  by  shocking  their  feelings  at  the  outset,  aa  a  clc 
who  is  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  himself,  begini  by  a  (fronting  the  company.  * 
is  what  is  called  thrtmimw  a  erutt  to  the  eritin.  If  the  beauties  of  CAritimie/  ihi 
not  be  sufficiently  admired,  Mr.  Coleridge  may  lay  it  all  to  two  tiDca  «| 
he  had  too  much  manliness  to  omit  in  complaisance  to  the  bad  tattoj 
contemporaries. 

*  We  the  rather  wonder  at  this  bold  proceeding  in  (he  author,  as  bis 
has  cooled  in  the  course  of  the  publication,  and  he  has  omitted,  from  a 
dclicscy,  a  line  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  andcrBtaodiai*  the  w1 
story.  The  L^y  Ckrhtabtl^  wandering  in  the  forest  by  moonlight,  meets  a  I 
in  apparently  great  distreu,  to  whom  she  offers  her  assistance  and  protectin 
takes  her  home  with  her  to  her  own  chamber.     This  woman, 

>  Thi«  openinc  pancrapfa  it  ocrlainljr  very  like  Uaalitt     Of.  the  review  by  1 
of  Coleridge's  Lay  Sgnmcn  in  P^Uticmt  Etimyt,  vol.  ill.  pp*  ijft^i^t. 
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NOTES 


^**beiutifulto  ice, 

Likr  I  Ifliiy  of  a  far  countree,** 

»  i  wiub.  Wbo  the  ii  else,  whit  ber  buiincM  it  with  CJkrUtaittt  upon  what 
tnotivet,  to  what  eni  her  aorceries  are  to  work,  docf  not  appear  at  present ;  but 
thia  much  wc  know,  that  the  ia  a  witch,  an«l  that  CAruiabtt t  dread  of  her  arJK> 
from  her  (iiKovcrin^  thia  circumatancc,  which  ia  told  in  a  ttngk  line,  which  line, 
from  an  ci(]uiaitc  refinement  in  efficiency,^  ia  here  omitted.  When  the  unknown 
lady  geta  to  Ckrittabett  chamber,  and  ia  going  to  undreii,  it  ia  aaid — 

"Then  drawing  in  her  breath  alou'l 
Like  one  that  ahudderett,  she  nnboand 
The  cincture  from  beneath  Her  breait  t 
Her  liUtco  robe  and  inner  vcat 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view 
BeMJ  '  Mer  hoiom  and  half  htr  lijf— 
A  light  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  ! 
And  »he  ia  to  ileep  by  Chriitabel  I" 

*  The  manutcript  runa  ihua,  or  nearly  thua  i — 

"Behold  ber  boaom  and  half  her  aide— 
HidtoMtf  dtformtd,  and  fmU  »f  Aue" 

*Thi>  line  is  nccciaary  to  make  common  aenae  of  the  tint  and  accond  part. 
"It  ia  the  kcyvtone  that  makea  up  the  arch."'  For  that  rcaton  Mr.  Coleridge 
left  it  out.  Now  thia  \%  a  greater  phjraiological  nriocJty  thin  even  the  fragment 
uf  Kubla  Khan. 

*In  pana  of  Otritlahti  there  i>  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  both  of  thought,  imagery, 
and  versi6caclon  ;  but  the  effect  of  tbe  general  atory  ii  dim,  obtcure,  and  viaionary. 
It  ii  more  like  a  dream  than  ■  reality.  The  mind,  tn  reading  it,  it  ipclUbound. 
The  torcereti  tecmi  to  act  without  power — Chriitabel  to  yield  without  retittancc. 
The  facultita  arc  thrown  into  a  state  of  metaphysical  luspeDSc  and  theoretical 
imbecJIiiy.  The  poet,  like  the  witch  in  jj^irr,  ia  evidently 
*^  Busied  about  ■ome  wicked  gin."' 

But  we  do  not  foresee  what  he  will  make  of  it.  There  is  aomething  disgusting  at 
the  bottom  of  his  lubject,  which  is  but  ill  glosKd  over  by  a  veil  of  Delia  Cmscan 
sentiment  and  fine  writing — like  moon-beams  playing  on  a  charnel-houte,  or 
dowers  Btreweti  on  a  dead  body,  Mr.  Coleridge's  style  is  esacntially  supcrlicial, 
pretty,  ornamental,  and  he  haa  farced  it  into  the  aervice  of  a  atory  which  ia 
petrilic.  In  the  midst  of  moon-light,  and  fluttering  ringlets,  and  flitting  clouda, 
ami  enchanted  echoes,  and  airy  abstractions  of  all  sorts,  there  is  one  geauhw 
outburst  of  humanity,  worthy  of  the  author,  when  no  dream  oppresses  him,  oo 
spell  binds  him.     We  give  the  passage  entire  t — ' 

[Here  follow  IL  403-430  of  CArittaM,  beginning  *  Bot  when  he  heard  the 
lady's  tale.*] 

*Why  does  not  Mr.  Coleridge  always  write  in  this  manner,  that  we  might 
always  read  him  i  Tbe  description  of  the  Dream  of  Bracy  the  bard,  is  also  very 
beautiful  and  full  of  power. 

*The  coDClusioa  of  the  second  part  of  Ckrhtahtl,  about  **the  little  limber  elf," 
is  to  ni  absolutely  incomprehensible.    Ku^a  KAan,  we  thitik,  only  shewa  that 

I  Quan',  aodsprint  for  'delicacy.' 

'  Ben  JoiiK>a'»  Undgrwoptit,  xxx.,  'An  Epitllc  to  Sir  Edward  Sackville.  A  favonHtt 
qnoiBttnn  of  Hiulllt'a. 

>   T/u  Ftttrit  Quftnt,  III.  vii.  7. 


FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

Mr.  Coleridge  can  write  better  imiinTjr  vtrtn  than  >oy   roui    tn   Engbait 

not  a  poeaif  but  a  tnuaical  compoiition. 

**A  damul  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  viiion  once  1  uw  : 
It  was  an  AbjraainUn  Diaid, 
And  on  her  dulcimer  ibe  play**!, 
Siagiog  of  Mtnini  Abora." 

'We  cuuld  repeit  thete  Imei  lo  ouraelves  not  the  lei«  often   for 
the  meaning  of  them.* 

In  a  iketch  of  Coleridge  which  appeared  in  Tii  Exswumer  for  Oct. 
Leigh  Hunt  quotes  the  linei  from  Kuita  Khan  ('A  dftmsd  with  ■  italEBD 
etc.)  and  tajrs :  *We  could  repeat  luch  vcrica  .  .  .  down  a  preen  gUile,  a  «l 
inmmer'a  morning';  but  in  ipite  of  this  and  a  few  other  verbal  atmliaritMf 
compariaon  of  the  tketch  with  the  review  doea  not  ispport  the  theory  tiat' 
latter  was  written  bjr  Lei{>h  Hunt.  Poaaibly  he  wrote  a  few  lines  here  an  '^ 
but  the  review  ai  a  whole  ia  far  more  tugEcttive  of  Hiclitt. 


SHAKESPEAR»S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS 
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No.  XLI1).  of  the  Roand  Tahit  aeriei.  It  u  partly  reproduced  in  CAvAtfr 
Shtknpttr't  Flayu  See  especially  ihe  eauyi  oo  CymbtUnt  and  Othtllt  (vol 
179  tt  jcy,  and  200  tt  stf.  aoil  ootea). 
r*Gi 

190.  Mitt  Ptggy.     See  diirr,  p.  Z76. 

Z91.  *  Calls  irttt  lovt^   eii.     Rtmn  and  Jmiiet^  Act  iit.  Sc.  2. 
29$.  *  B^eh^  JreaKJt  fit.     Ptrtmal  Talk,  11.  3;  rf  irf . 

7<t/r.      Nabuin  Tatc'a  JCmf  Lear  waa  brought  out  in  |6Sl. 

^  And  ker  Atari  htatt^'  etc.      TroUut  and  Cretuda,  Act  iii.  Sc.  x. 

296.  *5/r,  {/itfairtufivwtrit  ttt,    A  H^iwttf't  T*iet  Act  it.  Sc.  4. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOOD  OLD   TIMWI 

Three  papers  appeared  in  Th  Examiner  for  April  6,  April  1  j,  and  April  : 
1817,  under  the  heading  of  'Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Good  Old  Tb 
before  the  French  Revatatron,  when  Kings  and  Priests  did  what  they  pleated, 
the  grace  of  God.*  In  these  eaaayi  a  French  anti-Bourbon  book,  the  title  of  wKl 
is  not  given,  it  madr  thr  text  for  a  most  unflattering  review  of  the  character*  ol 
number  of  Icings,  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  xvt.  The  subject  would  natura 
attract  Haxlitt,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  essays  are  almost  certainly  Ji 
At,  however,  the  internal  evidence,  though  very  strong,  does  not  prove  bis  aothi 
ship  to  be  absolutely  certain,  it  hii  been  thought  better  not  to  indade  the  < 
the  present  edition. 


MISS  O'NEILL'S  WIDOW  CHEERLV 
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This  and  the  five  succeeding  theatrical  papers  from  TAt  Examintr  of   1817I 
been  inaerteci  in  the  text  because  the  iniemal  evidence  tccmi  to  leave  no  room  I 
doubt  that  they  were  writicn  by  Hailitt.     It  is  clear  from  A  i^tno  of  tAt  . 
Sfdgt  that  he  was  writing  theatrical  notices  for  TAt  Eiremimn-  daring  the  wfa 
the  period  in  qneition  (Jin. — May,  1817). 

rAGE 

297.  TAt  h*it  Mtrtft  .  .  .  v/iiA  mt  gnat  tKeefthn,  etc.    For  this  comparti 
Milt   0*Neill  with    Mrs.   SiocJona,   cf.    vol.    vtii.  p.   198,   and 
O'Neill's  failore  in  comedy,  iiid.  p.  291. 
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NOTES 


VAOX 

J97.  Tie  SeJJifr't  DdUfAttr, 


^j,.    ...  . --   .      By  Auilrew  Cherry,  proiluccrf  in  1804. 

19!.  *^Tke  initp'id  /evelling  morahty^'  tfC.     See   Lamb'a   foslnotc  to  Miditleton   anc 
Rowle^'B  A  Fair  J^rrtL    Hulitt  quotei  the  psHige  elKwbere. 


PENELOPE  AND  THE  DANSOMANIE 

299.  *Likt  to  ite  Ou  unwitriteJ  Jallt  etc.     Cf.  Burke,  RtfiariMt  aa  the  RfvUuiUm  n 

FrMn  (Select  H^vk>,ed.  Ptync,  11.  164). 

300.  TJu  GentUmtn  wAo  ji   itmJeritooJy  etc.     WilUam   Ayrtoa   (l777-tiS^)t  '*'^° 

wa*  muiicul  director  it  tbe  Kiog'i  Theatre  in  1S17  and  again  in  1821. 
0/lJu  Dantomanie^etc.     A  comparisoQ  or  this  paitage  with  a  reference  to  the 
*  DaatomanU '  in  vol.  viii.  p.  437  is  concluaive  as  to  Haxlitt'i  authonhtp 
of  this  notice. 

*  S^h  vtert  the  jtffi^  etc.     Bickcrttaffe,  Ltn^  in  a  t^lUge^  Act  it.  5c.  t. 

*  Rctil  «»/  ett.     Oaaian,  TJte  Stngt  o/Selma. 

The  notice  conclti<lct  with  a  Ion;  quotation  from  CoUey  Cibber,  inlroduceri  by 
the  followiog  paragraph:  *  As  the  present  aeaion  may  be  considered  aa  a 
sort  of  revival  of  the  Opera,  the  followinK  particulars  of  its  iirst  btrodnc- 
tion  into  this  country  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  They  are 
taken  from  Colley  Citter*t  Mtmoiri  of  kimtelf^  p.  316/ 


OROONOKO 

This  tragedy  by  Thomai  Southeme  (1660-1746)  wras  produced  in  1696.  See 
f>«ttf  note  to  p.  303  (on  /jvo^nw},  for  conclusive  proof  of  Haxlitt's  authorship  of 
this  notice. 

FAQI 

301.   The  tuteest  of  kit  Richard  II.     This  passage,  thoogh  the  conclusion  ilrawn  by 
Haditt  is  somewhat  diScrcnt,  may  be  compared  with  his  notice  of  Keao't 
Richard  11.  (vol.  viii.p.  223). 
'  Tiu  meldng  wutJ.'     Otkilh,  Act  v,  Sc.  2. 
J02.  *  The  druii  hat  no/,'  tie.     Cf.  Maehtth^  Act  v.  S<  3. 

303.  ImofiMt.  In  Malurin'l  Bertram.  Cf.  the  notice  of  that  play  m  A  Vitto  vf 
tkt  E^glitk  Stage  (vol.  vni,  p.  307}.  In  one  of  Hxtlitl  ■  theatrical  papers 
in  Tke  London  Magawnt  {ibid.  p.  391],  he  aayi  of  Miss  Somervillc's  (Mrs. 
Bunn's]  voice  that  *  it  resembles  the  deep  murmur  of  a  hive  of  bees  id 
tpring-tidCf  and  the  words  drop  like  honey  frnm  her  lips.' 
*  Tke  maiie  tf  Atr  h»ney-vtnot.^    Cf.  *That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vowi.* 

Hamlet,  Act  111.  Sc.  l. 
'  He  ^len  kai  iegMiird  w,*  ttf.     Cf.  Otkeih^  Act  1.  Sc,  3, 

Gray^   tke  ftety   etc.     See    a    Irtter   ta    Horace    Walpote,  September,   1737 
{Ltturt^tA,  Tovey,  i,  8). 


THE  PANNEL  AND  THE  RAVENS 

A  compiriua  of  this  paper  with  A  Ftew  cf  tik  EnglitA  Stage  ami  the  other 
dramatic  essay*  in  vat.  vtti.,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Hstlitt  is  the  writer. 

304.   Tke  Panatl.     By  John  Philip  Kcmble,  produced  at  Drury  Lane  id  178S. 

*  B*ium  tf  fierahras.'     Described   by   Don   Quixote.     Sec   Don  ^rxottf  I. 
I.  z. 
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FUGITIVE   WRITINGS 

rAGt 

304.  TJu  Arwtmg  tf  tit  rmitU.     The  Rcgmt  ha4   been  attacked  os  htl  ■ 

St.  jamn't  Piltre  arier  opentag  Parliameni  on  March  xS,  1817. 
T/U  vf*x  fiiwrtnu  Mn.  Satmn't.     Sec  mrtr,  p.  175. 

*  Circr  tind  tAt  Sirtmi  iMrte.'     CemiUy  S ^X. 
Miu  Stefkeiu.     Iliilitt  luri  iiotice<t  ber  fint    a^earmace.      See  ' 

192. 
Mr.  Fatvctu.     John  Fawcett  (1768-1837)   wu   manager  of  CovcatI 

thcairc. 
Tili  ATuj  (TNtill  it  tireJ^  ttt.     See  vol.  vni.  note  to  p.  30S. 
<  T^  rsvnt  at  hmkfu^  m.     Cf.  M*et€tk^  Act  t.  Sc.  5. 
TwfMiri  perdrix.     See  »oL  iv.  {Tkt  ^irire/Tke  yfge),  p.  175  unit  1 
Mr.  Cd»»mi.     Cf.  ^if,  p.  J36  note. 
7Ar  /l0v<riii,  #rc.     See  vol.  viit.  note  to  p.  353. 
TAt  Maid  and  Afag^a^  ett.     See  vol.  viii.  pp.  144  and  379. 

*  jtnd  tkot^ktf   tit.     Cf.  MaclutAy  Act  111.  Sc.  4.  

Tk*  Maid  0/  Pathusu.     Tiu  Magpity  •r  tke  Maid  of  PmimttmM^  a  verriofl 

tributed  to  T.  J,  Dibdia  of  £^  fit  *V«.ir,  produccH  at  Dury  \j»Xkt^% 
IX,  1815. 
Reminded  vi  «/  A#r  iMf Wr'i.     Mri.  AlfDp  w»  daughter  of  Mr*.  Jordan. 

JOHN  GILPIN 

305.  *j1nd^im  itmrtt  tU.     J<tkn  Gi/fitM,  St.  63. 

306.  *  TAe  nmpiie  men,'  lu.     Hid.  St.  39  aii4  }0. 

*  First,    lailf    and   rntdtt.^     Cf.    ParaJue    Loit,    ».     165.      Quoted^ 

more  than  nnce. 
'  Tiat  ligamintf    tu.     Hazlitt  elaewbcre  quote*  thia  paiu^   from 
SAamdy  (Book  vi.  Chap.  to). 

307.  Mn.  HiU.     *  From  Delfad,'  her  firrt  appearance. 


DON  GIOVANNI  AND  KEAN'S  EUSTACE  DE  ST.   PIBRRB' 
With  thii  notice   compare  Haalitt'i  arltcte  on  Dvm  imam    tn  W  tTtnm  «/* 


Exiliih  Siagtj  vol.  Tin.  pp.  362-366. 


J 


307.  Sftnier'i  deseriftten  of  Bttpkttn.     In  hii  formtr  notice  Haalitt   had 

Madame  Fo4or  with  Spenier'a  Bctpbebc.     Sec  vol.  vni.  p.  364  mn4  noS 

308.  The  Surrender  ef  CaUii.     By  George  Colman,  Junior,  originally  prad«c 

the  Ha)-market  to  ■  791,  and  <lc«crib«0  by  GeDcit  ■•  *  a  jumble  of  Tf^ 
Comedy,  and  Opera." 

*  A  clout  upon  that  heady  etc,     HamJri,  Act.  ti.  Sc.  Z. 

*  TAaugkwe  Ajtf  i»«  ikit,'  eU,      ItiJ, 

*  Thtmder^  uttiimr  tut  lAviider.'     MeeiiHrtjpt  Miatutt,  Act  11.  Sc.  a. 
A  nnociutrmtierytK.     Achmet  to  Burhamu,    Sec  vol.  viii.  p.  37a. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 

The  internal  evidence  uf  Hatlitt*!  authonhip  of  tbti  paper  b  awrwhcL 
strong.     Some   of  the   main   pointa  are  referred  to  in  the  following  notes. 
citay  wai  probably  written  at  Winleralow. 
VAGI 

309.  *Hrrr  ii  Irulhu*     Thu   ia  a  tayiagt  not  of  Dogberry,  but  of  Pomo 
Meatmrtjor  Meemtrt,  Act  ti.  Sc.  I. 


NOTES 


3ia 


^ MouBt£m/«rmgnfr,'      Tif  Mtrry  fKtvtt  of  H^indtiTy  Act  t.  Sc  t. 

^ RenrtJ  fnm  futblu  Aauntt.'     Cf.  *Thi»our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt,* 

etc.     Jit  Tvm  Like  It^  Act  ii.  Sc.  i. 
LarJ  FefphtjrtoM.     In  Vanbfugh'i  TJit  Relafu. 
A  fiitloiopiitai  fctr,  tie.     Coleridge,  probably. 

*  Petting  vitlagti.'     King  Letr^  Act  tl.  Sc,  3, 

'  ^  crew  of  ^ttfttt^  etc.     A  Midiummtr't  Nifht't  Dreamy  Act  lUi  Sc  2. 

P n a.     Probably  Pitton,  s  imall  villige  near  Wintcrilow. 

My  Jriend  C L .     Lamb*  no  <loubt,  who  went  with   Haxlitt  from 

Wintcrtlow  to  Oxfori  in  Auguit,  iSio.     Cf.  vol.  vi.  {Tahlt  Taik)^  p.  188. 
'  FtMrmg  M  e«/omrs*     Twelfth  Nlgkt^  Act  1.  Sc.  j. 
Tkrf  trtfer^  nelnr^e^ete.    Cf.  a  KUteoce  in  vol.  1.  {Tht  Reund  Ttihte),  p.  114: 

'They  [country  people]  are  taken  out  of  a  itate  of  nature,  without  beiflg 

put  in  pofttetiion  of  the  rcfiacmenti  of  art,' 
'  Bt  trampled  tn   tkt   mirt^  etc.      A  favourite   quotation   of   HAxlitt'a    from 

Burke,   Rifitt6ant  tn  tkt  RrvtltfMn  rn   France  {Siittt  fVorkt,  cH.    Payne, 

11.93). 
j9  miuAirvoai  wfff,  tft.     Pcrhapa  Lamb'a  ichooIfcUow,  Bobbie  Allen,  who 

viitted    Scotbnd    and    the     Lakci    with    Dr.   StattJart    in    1802.      Lamb 

•ieaeribea  him  in  *  Chriat'a  Hoapital  Five  and  Thirty  Yeara  Ago.'     See  aim 

Lamb'a  Leaert  (rd.  Aingrr),  1,  tl8. 
'  The  ipimttrt*  tie.      Twef/ti  Nightf  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 

*  Mmy  I  nu  iMke  miite  tote  at  mine  ma  f  '      t   Henry  If^-,  Act  lli<  Sc.  3. 
Ah*o  tdd  vctmmti  of  old  playt  and  nTvtlt.     It   ii  known  th«t  Haxlitt  wai  at 

tne  Hut  at  Wintcralnw  rluring  the  aummrr  and  autumn  of  1819,  and  that 
he  h<d  taken  with  him  lome  volumci  of  the  old  dramatlata  in  order  to 
prepttrc  fur  the  course  of  lecture*  'On  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 
Age  of  Eliaabeth,*  delivered  in  th<  foUowiog  year.  See  Barry  Cornwall'! 
AittMograpkical  Fragmrai. 

*Flttt  thg  gi^dn  time*  etc,     Cf.  Ai  fju  Lite  It,  Act  t.  Sc.  1. 

Note  I.     Saltabury  is  only  iix  mile*  from  Winterilww. 

'  Giving  to  airy  nothing,'  etc.       A  MiJiummtr  Nighi'i  Dream,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

To  tlt^-ate  and  lurpriie.  Frequently  ijnoled  by  Hailitt  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Tit  Rtitartal^  Act  1.  Sc.  t. 

*  But  1  tolJ  Aim,'  etc.     Henry  *•'.,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 
'S^^ieni  tit  tke  day^  etc.     S.  Matthew,  vi.  34. 

**7*Ki«/rf  thin  tke  land^  etc.      TAe  Beggar's  Opera^  Act  i»,  Sc,  4. 

*  Afun  tu  patient^  etc,     Cf.  Hamlet ^  Act  v.  Sc.  I  • 


MR.  MACREADV'S  MACBETH 

Macreidy  playrd   Macbeth  for  the  firil   time  on  June  9,  1830.     Cf.  thitwith 

the  notice  of  Kean's  Macbeth  (vol.  viri.  p.  204). 


1 1  5.  *  A'tr-dravfH  dagger,'  at,     MachetM,  Act  iil.  Sc.  4. 

•  Thick-eomimg  farieia'     Ibid.  Act  v.  Sc  5. 

'  Docked  and  cwtmited.'     Cf.  *  We  know  that  they  [btihopt]  hale  to  be  dockl 
and  clipt.*      Milton,  Reformation  im  England,  1. 

*  7W«  Itmg  Scotch  miJes.'     Cf.  *  We  think  na  on  the  tang  ScoU  mile*.*     Ta>K 

<y  Skemrer,  7. 
'  Ok  Hdi^kitc,  allt*     Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 
David  Ri^fUo.     See  vol.  viii.  p.  459. 
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FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

fAOK 

315.  Tif  l^d  »f  tk4  AtMtw.    A  comic  open  by  General  John  Bwfojme  (17a 

1791K  prodaced  io  1780. 
Tie  LiltrttHt.    An  apcri  attribiitcd  to  luac  Pocodc,  prodnccU  io  tSi/. 

vol.  »m.  p.  370. 
Mr.  CtmtrMt.     Io  Tit  L^rd  •/ tit  Mmcf. 

*  A  iptmk'mi  ftct.'     HicUn  wai  perhapt  thialuAi  of  the   Uac«  to 

FurioM  (Sc.  l)  I 

' Fu»boi,  five  place, 

Yoo  know  you  haven't  |ot  a  singing  faee.' 

Htlt  F/aiom.     In  Tit  Ltrd  •/ tit  Mamr. 
*Ltt  ti*tt  toMgl,'  rtt,     Cf. 

'  Let  thoK  love  now,  who  twver  lov*d  before  • 
Let  thoK  who  alwayi  lov'd,  oow  love  the  more.* 

Paroell,  Catullui,  Tie  Ktgil  vf  t^tmm. 
317.  Mrt.  Salmon,    Etica  Salmon  (i787-iS49}»a  well-known  concert  and  orab 
•iagcr.     The  reference!  in  tbn  paraKfaph  to  Miss  Stephena  and  the  no 
tioni  arc  conclusive  evidence  of  Ha/litt'i  authorthip  af  the  BOCJce. 
D'nmt  f>4tkitifu<^  tK.     RonsKSu,  Cmfttuoai^  Liv.  i. 

*  Timgiis  ofv>kick^  ttt.    Cf.  *  Yet  loat  of  tbec  would  ocvrr  from  my  I 

Parttdist  Lottf  IX.  912. 
* tfitk  otier  aeiii,'  ttt.     Paraditt  Leitf  tii.  17. 
Tie  vtkt  of  Lihffty^tu.     The  Revolutioo  in  Spain  had   broken  out  early  in 

i8zo,   and   on   March    10   King   Ferdinand   had    procbimeH    the    Liber 

Coastitutioo  of  181I. 

*  Htd  tirtt  tart  miMn^    Cf.  *  Had  I  tbm  can,  I  'd  hear  thee.*     Mmci 

Act  IV.  Sc.  I. 

*  Kntno  lie  rttiirm  e/sfrimg.*     TMt  Bt^sr's  Optra,  Act  n.  Sc.  1, 


GUY  FAUX 

See  vol.  IV.  (Tkt  ^rit  tj  tit  Ait)y  p.  }6;  and  note,  and  the  eauy  'On 
One  Would  With  to  Have  Seen  *  (republiihed  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  prcacot  edilM 
from  which  it  appears  that  ibc  subject  was  sugfcatcd  to  Hazlltt  by  Lamb.  Las 
htmielf  wrote  an  csuy  (not  republishni  by  him)  on  tfac  same  subject  in  Tht  titttdm 
Mart^int  for  November  1823.  This  essay,  in  which  a  chaffing  rcrerrnce  it  nadc 
to  Haslilt*!  three  papers,  was  partly  founded  on  an  earlier  ciaay  *  On  the  Probable 
BAecU  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,'  pnbtisbcd  in  Tkt  /Ufieettr,  1811,  See  Tit 
H'trki  tfCksritt  ttd  Maty  Z.dwA,  vd.  E.  V.  Lucas,  1.  a]6  and  notes. 

tAflC 

317.  Mr.  Ht[g' I  Jacobin  JUiia.     Published  in  z  voli.  in  1819.     In  the  Inirodoa 

tioQ   Hogg  tayif  *  And   now,   when  the  horron  of  the  Catholic   relli, 
have  ceased  to  oppresi  the  minds  of  men,  there   is  but  ooe  way  of  thiakin 
on  the  rights  of  the  Stuarts  throughout  the  realm.' 
A  Popitk  Print.     Guy  Fiwkei  (1570-1606)  wai  not  a  priest. 

318.  H^iiii  Mr,  Jitgg  trtatiyitt.     Hailitt  seenu  to  be  referring  to  the  gene 

sense  of  the  Introduction  to  Tk*  Janhiit  Relics. 

*  Tie  bett  cfcvi-iiroatt.'     Maebetk,  Act  111.  Sc.  4. 

319.  Rigulbi.     The  stories   of  the  lelf-sacrifice  of  Regains  and   of  Codrtii, 

last  King  of  Athens,  arc  familiar. 
3Z0.  *  Tie  comjnmimiti  i'iuiittg$  ofnsiurt'     M^btskf  Act  !•  Sc,  5. 

*  Tit  tfirit  it  vri/iimgf*  ite,     S.  Mattiew  utwi.  41. 
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NOTES 

310.  Tk«  kryi  ^  tkt  Umu  tf  dmmtMif  ite.    The  illaiion  ii  to  a  paui^  tn  John 

Cam  HobboaK*«  pimphlct,  Jt  TriJIing  Miitakt,  for  wbkb  ■■  a  breach  of 
prtvilet'c  he  waa  cotnmiucd  to  Newgate  in  1819. 
Mtrraret  Lunhrun.     Thi»  atory  if  told  ai  a  *  popular  hiitorical  tradition '  by 
Mits  Strtcklan<i  in  her  Li\*es  of  tie  Stuiini  of  £nrUiid, 

311.  Satuii.      Karl  Lndwig  Sand   (1795-1820],  who  Earl   aisauinated    Kotsebae 

the  dranutitt  {March  23,  1819). 
'  H^tU  tUntf  tic.     S.  MtitJinOf  xxv,  1 1 . 
'  JV0  liim  douhti  tUayJ     Lamb,  Lioei  Om  tkt  CdUkraud  Pittmr*  ty  LiMM.rda  da 

yhiti,  called  the  yjrgin  of  tkt  Rotki. 

*  i^tiiring^' etc.      Tie  MercUnt  tf  yrnict^  Act  v.  Sc.  I. 
Ill,  *  Tktt  nigAt^'  ftc.     Ct'.  S.  Luke  axln,  4,3. 

^  Dntt  tom^td,'  tn.     Cf.  Romans  viii.  iB. 

*  DiwmbovftUtd^  ttc.     Burke,   Rtfitctwiti  eit   tkt  Rtvtiutin  in  Fra»(t  {Stitti 

/^orij,  ed.  Payne,  It.  lot), 
Tk€  Ctiuntmtimal  Auociatiom.     See  vol.  vi.  (Tii^/c-TdAl],  aote  to  p.  iqo* 
Tkt  co«--iatid  Edittr  of  BUchsfoeJ' t  Maga^iot.     Thia  iitieition  of  the  cditor- 

abip  oi  Blackwood  had  recently  (Feb.  16,  iSxi)  led  lothe  fatal  duel  between 

John  Scott  and  Lockhart'a  friend,  Chriatic. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

323,  '  Th  infinirt  agiiaiim  of  tv//.*     Bacon,  yIdvaMrmemt  of  Ltmrantg^  Book  1. 
iv.  5. 
»  Tkt  uml  ofgocdntu*  Hnrrj  V^  Act  l».  Sc.  I, 
3a4-  *  -At cording  to  kmwlrdge^    Remaiu  x.  X, 

*^  A  tontummat'nm^  tit.     Hamlet,  Act  III,  Sc.  I. 

*W  kitig  n  itn  *  king  [man],'  en.     fUfitetivm  m   tki  RevoinHan  ra  France 

{Seltct  iy<irhy  e.i.   Payne,  .1.  90). 
'Xfi  tkt  vimtj  tie.     Paradite  L«il,  iv.  307. 
31;.  *  Th-ougk  tkt  airy  region^'  ttc.     Romeo  and  Juftet,  Act  il.  Sc.  1. 
326.  Note.    'At  men  tkotdd  urve  a  cicumfier,'  etc.     Tke  Btggar't  Optra^  Act  1. 

Sc  1. 
5x7.  *  Bteri  a  tkarmed  lift^     Machttk^  Act  v.  Sc,  %. 

*  Alt  mortal  ctniefutnctt.'     Ihid.  Act  v.  Sc.  j. 

*Set  duty  in  one  eyt,'  ttc.     Jkllui  Cxiar,  Act  1.  Sc.  z. 

^  Set  hut  a  Scoitman^  ttc.     Burni,    Tkt  Amtkor'i  Earntit  Cry  and  Praytr^eit,, 
Poatcripi. 

*  Hapfy  warrior."     See  Wordtworth'a  Character  of  a  tiapfy  Warrior  (1807), 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CON'CLUDED 

31I.  TAr  CiJ,     Southey'a  tranilation  of  (he  CkronieU  of  tke  Cid  wai  publithcd  In 

t8o8. 
332.  Mr.  Ktan.    An  American  lion  was  preaented  to  Kcan  by  Sir  Edward  Tucker. 
Barry  Cornwall  (L^/f  0/£J«uW  am«,  it.   135)   uyi  that  *  it  amuaed  the 
tragedian   (who  was  fond  uf  aitnple  pleaiurea)  tu  allure  hit  acquaintance 
into  the  room,  ant)  act  them  face  to  face  with  the  bcaat.* 
* MatterhiM  fiatiion^'  etc,     Cf.  Tit  Mtrckant  of  yemetf  Act  iv.  Sc.  t. 
*TA(  tkat  of  atcidtnt^  ttc.     OtkelU^  Act  tv.  Sc.  I. 
335.   Like  Hottfur.     i  Henry  IKy  Act  li.  Sc.  4.. 

Rrgnanlt  dt  St.  Jean  Angelj.     Michel   Louia  Eticnae,  Corotc   Regnaud  de 
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FITGITIVE  WRITINGS 

Saiot  Jmd  D'Anecly  (1762-1819),!  WfU-kaown  poliiicimn  aC  I 
lion  «niJ  under  Buoniipirtc.     The  rvfereacv  Kcms  to  be   fo  bii  < 
■  814  when  ill  comnun-l  of  the  Natiocul  Guard  at  Pari*. 

*  Bt  mm*  (Q  md^  rtt.     Gray,  Letter  10  Wcat  {Lrfarrt,  cd.  Tevcf^  u| 

*  Fr»m  vtarJJJy  cart*  rtt.      Tie  Faerie  ^jutme,  I.  IV.    xo. 


CHARACTER  OF  MR.  CANNING 

Thi«eaaay  was  iacloded   ia  the   Parii  eHidoo  (1825)  and  tabac^vem  1 
Tk*  Spirit  of  ike  A^e.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  1K6. 

3J4.  *  The  ckild^'  etc.     Wordiworlh,  '  My  heart  leap*  up,*  etc. 

*/.!>/  SI  rW  iMiftiimt  Im^iaatf'  etc.      Tie  Faerie  S^meewe^  III.  xJt.  8. 
336.  * LiA«  f4#  amm, '  <lr.     ParaJiu  Lml,  y.  ^m-^lU 

*S<yliM  iuard,*  tit.     Cf.  Cmvi,  X5?-359- 

*  The    nati^'t    Gnat  Drvav.'      Cf.    '  Augutt    (ttvin    of    thr    Bridlb  ^ 

H.  Wnlpolc,  Z^ltert  (1857),  tv.  130. 
237.  Reply  n  Sir  Jihkit  0>xe  Hifrpetlty.     On  March  11,  181  ^.      -^vi^-Arf:,  ed«4 
lu.  39*. 

338.  *  Tkt  went  the  betur  rMUfi.*     Paraaiu  t»it,  ii.  1 1  3-4. 

*  TAat  maJtcj  tkae  tdJi  all  rven.*    McaitiTtfnr  Mtaturt^  Act  m.  Sc  1. 

*  ^'  ffy"*«'*"'"j'  '!(•     A  Atubummtr  MgAr't  Dream^  Act  1.  Sc.   l. 
* Slyiif  ck6pjal!e*i*    Cf.  H<«/#r,  Actv.Sc  I. 

339.  *  The  mimitable  tatirt  if  Cervamin.    See  Caanitif'i  Plymoath  tpM«]|,J 

1815. 

340.  *  Pliui  Put  tlu  heart,"  ttr.     Ham/ft,  Act  nt.  Sc.  2. 

*  Tii  Jtltvrranct  »fmaHiiiui.'     Cf.  Soothey,  Carmt*  Trimm^^U, 

*  Of  kit  pen,*  etc.     Chaucer,  Tlu  Cdnurtwy  Tales,  Prologue,  69, 
'  Frcerai  Ait  tfirrrts  */>,'  tti,      Cf.  I  Hemry  If.,  Aa  I.  Sc.    I. 

34 1 .  DturihtJ  tp  wr//,  ttt.    In  hit  iprech  on  receiving  the  freedom  of 

October  1823. 

*  Tkt  vildtn  ronmJ,'  tn.    Qi.  Rukatd  //.,  Aa  111.  Sc.  z, 

*  Andtn  call  cvUg*od,'  itc.     IiaraA  v.  10. 
'  RevtTid  and  ruplmrtJ  Ogden.'      For   thii  fatnouB  phratey  uacd  di 

debate*   on    the  lailcmnity  ItiU,    1818,    »ee  Hamimrd^  %x.^t\i,  10^ 

Stapleton**  Piiirical  Life  tj  CanniKt,  t.  86. 
RtJfcttJ  jiJJretiti.     By  Jamei  an<i  Horace  Smith,  publiaheit  in  iSix.  ] 
'  Foctry  of  the  Anti-Sacahin,'     Rcp(iblithe<l  (iSoi)  from   The  Anti-Jot* 
341.   *  Tt  turn  %ekat  u  itheut,'  He.     Cf.  *  What  ihould  be  great,  you  tura 

Prior,  Tke  Ladle,  1 39. 
Note.     See  Ti*   7'*r«   Teiait  tf  tf'ilHam  Hamt  (1818,  Firat  Trial,  ».■] 

where  a  verae  of  Jckyll'a  parody  li  iiuoteH  from  The  Spirit  vfthe  famm 
Note.     ^  A  vfii*t  a  feather^"  etc.      Pope,  Am  Eitay  tm  Mat,  iv,   247-8, 


THE  DANDY  SCHOOL 

Thiaeuay,  now  rcpubliahed  for  the  lirat  lime,  ia  attributed  to  Ilaxlitt  by  L 
C.   Hazlitt  (Affwwrj,  «(.,  l,Kxix)and  by  Ireland   {List  tf  the  tP^rittayft  wf  k    _ 
Haxlitt  and  Leigh   Hamt,  p.  76).     The  Ml,|  in  HiaUtt'f  haQdwrtling,   u  ttljfl 
caiatence. 

FAOI 

343.  KtviaiiGrty.     Diiraeli'a  firii  novel,  publiabed  1826-7.    ^^  Hcdtatioa  \ 
u  follow!  i  'To  the  beat  and  graitcit  of  men   I   dedicate  ifaeac 
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NOTES 


He,  for  whom  it  ia  inteodcd,  will  iccept  and  appreclitc  the  compUment : 
thoK,  for  whom  it  ii  not  intemlcff,  will — do  the  Mnic* 
344*  Ltn^t.     A  well-kiiowo  hotel  ia  Bond  Street. 

jllmatk't,  Auembly  Roomi  (now  known  ii  *Willw'f  Roomi'),  in  K-inK 
Street,  St.  Jainev'i. 

Mr.  MjrtiitU  iil/f  rK,  Richird  Mulin'a  (i7$4-tS34)  eiforti  on  bchiLf  of 
animaU  were  bitterly  opposed  on  all  aides. 

Mr.  Crtktry  etc.  *  The  UulH-ich  collection  .  .  .  was  quite  ai  dtitant  at 
Rutaell  Square,  though  he  rlid  not  pioteu  to  know-  exactly  where  Ruuell 
Square  wai.'     March  28,  181$.     Haniardy  New  Series,  xii.  1266. 

345.  Sir  ^dlty  CUrtndthf  tu.     In  Canitla. 
MtaJfwui.     la  T^  H''and€rer, 

346.  '  Tke  Court;  en.     Cf.  A  Mtdsummer  NigJtt'i  Drtsm,  Act  in.  Sc.  2. 

Say'tnp  and  Dwng}.  The  6r*t  icnca  appeared  in  iS24,thc  tecood  in  1S15 
an<i  the  third  in  iSz8. 

348.  Mr.  yivadfy  Dull.    A  character  in  ytvhn  Grey^  »ud  to  repreient  Horace 

Twist. 

ACTORS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

This  and  the  eleven  following  pipers  from  TMt  Examiner  of  i8j8  have  been  in- 
eluded  in  the  text  mainly  on  account  of  the  strong  internal  evidence  they  bear  of 
Haxlitt'i  authorship.  One  of  the  papers  is  signed  *W.  H./  the  rest  are 
unsigned.  During  the  period  covered  by  tlietc  essays  other  Tkmtricat  Bxmmimtrt 
appeared,  signed  *X'  or  'Q.*  So  far  as  the  editors  are  aware,  it  has  not  been 
hitherto  known  that  Hazlitt  resnmeii  regular  theatrical  criticism  lo  late  as  1828, 
but  they  feel  that  no  reasonable  iloDbt  can  cxiit  with  regard  to  hit  authorship  of 
these  twelve  essays. 

FAOI 

349.  Bate  Dudley.     Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  (1745-1824),  the  notorious  clergynun 

and  journalist  discussed  by  Johnion  and  Boswcll  {Lift^  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  1*. 

Z96).     He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  The  Morning  Pott. 
'  Fall  into  niifertajie.'     Cf.  fait^  note  to  p.  ^33. 
'  To  tatttrif'  etc.     Hamlet,  Act  tu.  Sc.  2. 
3$o.   ty^  kas  fraiicd  Sir  f^a/ter^  tt(.     The  failure  of  Cnnstable  and  of  Ballantync 

and  Co.,  involving  Scott's  financial  ruin,  had  occurred  in  1816. 
A  vulgar  trim.  rot.     In  January  1S25,  a  verdict  of  jf  800  was  given  sgainsi 

Kean   in   an  action.  Cox  v.  Kcan,  for  crimtnat  conversation.     In  cons<- 

qucnce  of  thia  he  waa  for  a  lime  *  hooted  from  the  stage.' 
'  fju  ifnHt,'  tte.     Cf.  OtAtlhy  Act  1.  Sc,  3. 
/f  an  acmr  11  indeed  lix  feet  kigk^  etc.     Hazlilt  probably  refers  to  Conway, 

Sec  vol.  rill.  p.  2O0,  and  ^it^  a.  361. 
351.   '  Tie/ery  toml,'  etc.     Dryden  AotaJom  and  AcAiie^Arly  156-8. 
'  Tie  e»vy;  ere.     Richard  //,,  Act  it.  Sc.  1. 

Madame  CafaUni.     Angelica  Catalnni  had  retired  from  ibe  stage  in  18x7. 
It  tiMt  nme  time  time  vx  Aad  uen  Mr,  Keart't  S)rfle<k^  etc.     This  paragraph 

makes     Hazlilt's     autltnrship  of    thin    Theatritai    Examiner   qottc    certain. 

Cf.  vol,  VIII.  p.  I7g. 


352.  Meniieur     Perlet. 


FRENCH  PLAYS 

Adricn     Perlet     (l79;-l8;o),    a 


comedian,  who  hid  made  bia  tirst  appearance  in  1914. 
'  Uftunmd  ey*t,*  tic.    Cf.  Aohmd  aitd  Jntietf  Act  u.  Sc  i. 


well-known    French 
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35s,  Madamt  PMta.     Cf.  vol,  vii.  {TJU  Plain  Sp^esJter),  pp.  324  tt  ia». 

*Afrimd9fomTt^  tit.  See  Palmort'i  My  Fritmds  mmd  yfcy«««Maa|  ^ 
pp.  3t*$).  AccordioK  to  Patmorc,  the  following  paasafc  «m  iotetid 
Hixlitt  to  form  ptrt  of  tlu-  Cowwrunom  %oUh  S^rt/UeK  in  Tli  d 
Momtkly  Msj^^mtntf  but  wu  lupprtticd  by  the  editor  : — 

*  He  then  aikeH  me   if  I  had  teen  anytbtng  of  H ?^     1 1 

aod  that  he  had  vexed  mr ;  for  t  bad  ahown  him  aoine  fioe  beadaf 
Cartoool,  done  about  a  hondred  yean  sfo  (which  appeared  to  dvI 
that  «ince  that  period  thoae  noble  remaini  have  fallen  into  1  itatel 
flidcrable  decay],  aod  when  I  went  out  of  the  ruoin  for  a  momail,  I  li 
the  pritiU  thruMrn  carelculy  on  the  table,  and  that  he  had  goC  OKC  a  vd 
of  I'aaio,  which  he  waa  apoutini;,  aa  [  aappCMed,  to  let  me  undentaftJ 
I  knew  nothing  of  art,  and  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  poetry. 

*  I  aaid  1  never  heard  him  apeak  with  enthusiaam  of  any  paioter  or  1 
of  merit,  nor  ihow  any  love  of  art,  except  aa  a  pnfiing-inacAiae  for  hil 
get  up  into  to  blow  a  trumpet  in  hia  own  praise.  Inatead  of  falling  A 
and  wonhipping  tuch  namta  at  Raphael  and  Michael  Anfelo,  be  u ' 
coniidertng  bow  he  may,  by  alorm  or  ttratagem,  place  hinaaelf  beaidc  ll 
on  the  lofticit  teata  of  Pamauci,  aa  ignorant  coonrry  iquirea  affiect  ti 
with  judgea  on  the  bench.  He  told  me  be  had  had  a  letter  from  W3 
dated  Rome,  with  three  marka  of  admiration,  and  that  he  had  dateJ 
anawer  **  Babylon  the  Great,"  with  four  marka  of  admiration.  St 
Why  muat  he  alwaya  "out-Herod  Herod  ?"'  Why  muat  the  place  w 
he  ii  alwayi  have  one  note  of  admiration  more  than  any  other  t  He 
at  hia  reuona,  iotleed,  our  river,  uor  bridgea,  the  Cartoona,  and  the  I 
Marbtea — the  two  laat  of  which,  however,  arc  not  our  own.  H.  ah 
have  been  the  boattwain  of  a  man-of-war  :  he  has  no  other  ide^a  of  ■ 
than  thoM  which  belong  to  a  naval  victory,  or  to  vulgar  noia«  aod  h 
enee;  not  at  all  ai  tomething  in  which  the  whole  world  may  partid 
alike.  1  hatc*^this  itamp  cidoaivc  and  profcuional."*  He  added 
Wilktc  gave  a  poor  account  of  Rome,  and  leemed,  on  the  whole,  di 
pointed.  He  (Haydon)  ahould  not  be  diiappointed  when  he  went,  for 
expectation!  were  hut  moderate.  "Ay,"  aaid  Northc*>te,  "that  ia  like 
■peech  of  a  little,  crooked,  conceited  painter  of  the  name  of  Fdwardt,  1 
went  to  Italy  with  Romney  and  Humphreys  *i>*^  when  they  looked  n 
the  Vatican,  be  turned  round  to  Romney  and  uid,  *  E^ad,  Gcorgfw  m 
bit.* "  •" 

'I  laid  that  when  I  heard  ttoriea  of  thia  kind,  of  even  clen 
teemed  to  have  no  Idea  or  to  take  no  interctt  except  in  what  thcy\_ 
telvea  could  do,  it  almoit  inclined  me  to  be  of  Peter  Pindar**  opioioo,  1 
pretended  to  prefer  taitc  to  geniut :  **Civeme,"  laiH  he,  '*  one  mas 
taitc,' and  1  will  find  you  twenty  men  of  geoiui."  N.  replied,  ••  Ii  j 
pity  you  ahould  be  of  that  opinion,  for  all  your  acqaaintancrs  are  m 
geniuaea  \  and  yet,  I  fancy,  they  have  no  admiration  for  anybody 
therotelvei.* " 

3Sa.  Sir  H'iUiam  Cartii'i.     Sir  William  Curtia  (t75Z-)8i9],  Lord  Mayor  < 

don  (1795)  and  for  long  M.P.  for  the  City. 
153.  *  Our  CufiiJf'  fte.     Cf.  The  Earl  of  Doraet'i  aong,  DvrinJt. 
354.   Tht  tgt  of  L»uit  Xty,y  tK.     Cf.  a  pauagc  in  vol.  iz.  {ptotn  ofm  i%m 

p.  ISO. 


Hi 


t  Haydon. 


"  Hamlft,  Act  III.  Se.  a. 
*  Ltifh  Hwtt,  Tkt  Sirry  ^f  Rimini,  \\\.  jt. 
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NOTES 

PACE 

554.  *  lifevf  mtumtn,'  itt,    Thomi*  Wartoo,  Sonott  *  Wiiitea  in  1  BUnk  Leaiof 
Dugdalc'i  Moaudcoa.' 

355.  *  Vmmixtd  wik  tsur  matttr'     lUmltt,  Act  t.  Sc.  $. 

AteritUH  kaf>fy'ifirittd  %uriu'.  Leigh  Hunt,  no  doubt,  whose  rrcently  pub- 
lished Lord  Byron  and  Stmt  of  kii  Cotttrmpcrarltt  had  created  tome  Mou- 
tion. 

FRENCH    PLAYS  {comummid) 

This  articli  in  Tht  Examimr  begin*  with  ■  long  editorial  pusage  written  in  a 
chiffiof  tpirit  and  praiting  the  former  notice  of  the  French  Ploys. 

rAQK 

3  $6.  *  TMat  t9»i  of  flratmrtt   err.     Cf.  Pnpc,  Moral  Etiayt^  lit.  306. 
3)7  I.  15.  Ariifg.     This  shnuM  be  Valcre. 

358.    Titrc  ii  a  crcdu/fui  ow/  unifmaiified  atttnr,  rte,     Cf.  a  pasaa^  in  vol.  viit,  (Eiijr- 
{ith  Comic  lVrit*ri)y  p.  X9,  wnere  almost  the  same  words  are  used. 

*  To  tkt  vKtidij  ttt.     Quoted  eliewhcrc  by  Haalitt. 

THE  THEATRES  AND  PASSION  WEEK 
This  paper  is  signed  *W.  H.' 

J58.  *  Btiamii  tAou  art  vtrtmui,'  ere.     Tvfei/iJk  Night,  Act  11,  Sc.  3. 
J  59.  *  Semmg  Uetj)  tktir  pleaiuret^'  etc.      Msrvcl^  To  Ait  Coy  Mhirtti. 

360.  Rantitir  Croty.    The  Rev,  George  Croly  (i7So-i86o},a  contribulor  to  Btatk- 

vfM^t  Magaaine,  and  to  Jerdm's  Littrary  Ga^tffr. 

*  SirtttArd  uf>om  tht  ratty  ttc.     Cf. 

''Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  (0  lie 
Id  reitleis  ecstasy.'  MathttA,  Aet  tu.  Sc*  2. 

'  ^i  tkt  nattirel  iih  '  [shocks],  err.     Hamiit,  Act  iit.  Sc  t . 

*  Tojft/f  etc.     Love'i  LaAonr't  Imi^  Act  r.  Sc,  a. 

361.  '  l^'hat  it  ut  liowtjer  rktm.'     HamUr,  Act  iiu  St  a. 


I 


CHARLES  KEAN 

36a.   Ttmmg  Mr.  Kttm.     Charles  John  Kean  (ig|  i  ?.iS6g}, second  son  of  Edmund 
K.ean.     He  had  made  his  first  appearance  it  the  opening  oi  the  Dniry 
Lane  season,  October  1,  1827. 
Lvturi^  yovft.      Mrs.  InchbaM'i  ad-iptatioo  from  RoticbK  (1798]. 
TAe  Marqait  of  Dmro.     Arihur  Richard  (1807-1884),  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellingtoo,  afterwards  Kcond  Duke. 
36).  f^i  do  not  pretamey  tie.    This  adaptation  of  a  passage  from  Burke's  A  Letter 
to  s  Nohie  Lord  ( Warij,  Bohn,  1,  1 14)  it  quoted  elsewhere  by  Haxlitt. 
TAe  Dumh  Savoyard,     By  Thompson,  acted  thirty-eifht  times. 
364.   Mn.   H^.  tyett.     Mrs.  W.  West   (1790-1876)  who  first  appeared  (as  Mils 
Cooke)  in  London  In  i8iz.     She  married  William  West  in  1815, 
Meggy  Maegilpin.     Maggy  Macgilpin  in  O'Kceffc't  NigAJand  Rrel  (1788). 
Keeley.     Robert  Keeley  (1793-1869).     His  height  wai  live  TeeL  two  inches. 
36  ;.  *  A  mam  madt  after  tmpper^  etc.     z  Henry  /K*  Act  111.  Sc.  1. 
*  yite  to  it  hatedy  ett.     Cf.  Pope,  Euay  m  Man^  ti.  2i7-t8. 
366,  Bcoit  det  VetlUrdi.     By  Casimir  Delavigne  (1813). 
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VAOt 


}86.  7i«  S^h-Jft  "'•    Th  ^J^  (i9*7)  »<'  ?''*<  jliktn^mm  (iSzS)  were] 
Rod  TjU  jtfr^  (tSiSj  wai  projected  by  Jatnei  Silk   Bucking' 

]87.  'O'l  <  >/»r«r  0^/m,*  rtr.     Hamhi,  Act  ii.  Sc,  2. 
j88.  ^Htknomkh  nt^  tu,     C{.  OiJuBit^  Act  i.  Sc.  z. 


MR.  KBAN 

389.  ^1  do  met  wmJtr^  ttt.      Kcao    had    pUjred  Richard   ui.   at   the 

FnnjaU  in  May  181S. 
y^itairi  has  hvronnA^tU.     Cf.  antt,  p.  z8x. 
•  TAt  f>0€l's  tytf  tie.     A  Midiummer  Nigkl'i  Drtam^  Act  V.  Sc  I, 

390.  *  ShtJJ  ht  at  a  hooky  ttt.     Macbttk,  Act  1.  Sc.  5. 
Tk*  Hrtwun  PUtiff,     The  Ruuian  grncral,  Matvet  Ivanovich  Plat' 

1S18),  Hetmio  of  the  Couaclct  of  the  [}on.     See  vol.  tx.  p.  465. 
]9i.  *Cn'e  HI  pjuu.'     HamUl,  Act  til.  Sc.  1. 

Aim   Smiikun.       Harriet    Constance    SmithaoD    [1 8oo>  t  H  $4),    who 

fre<{uently  '\n  France  and  mamcd  Hector  Berlin*  In  iSj}. 
A  teries  </*  tUgani  ba-rtlttft^  lU.     Cf.   vol.  vnt.  p.   456,    where   t| 

comparUon  U  made, 

393.  Littli  Bsrtotoa^i.     Miaa  Barloloxii  made  her  ftnt  appearance  (at  tl 

market]  on  June  17,  i8a8.     She  irat  a  inter  of  Madame  Vcatrts. 

MUNDEN'S  SIR  PETER  TEAZLE 

For  Mailitt'i  connection  with  The  Timti  at  dratnattc  critic  tec  vol.  vrn. 
The  ftfteea  article)  reprinted  for  the  tint  time  in  the  preaent  voluine  ha^ 
incladcd  upon  intcroat  evidence  of  Haxlitt's  authwihip.  No  reasonabb 
can  be  felt  with  regard  to  toy  of  them. 

FAGC 

J9Z.  Past  Ten  O^cioei.     *A  moderate  farce*  by  Dib<llil,  produced  March  11- 

Sce  Gcneat.     In  another  account  of  Mnndcn  (vol.  vm.  p,  270)   H< 
haij  referred  to  hia  *broa<I  ihining  face  *  and  'the  alarming  drop  of  hlMJi 

YOUNG'S  HAMLET 

Cf.  tbia  paper  with  the  account  of  Hamlti  in  ChMrmctart  »/ Skmktt^tMr\ 
vol.  t.  p.  137. 
PAGI 

394.  Tke  Miller  and  kit  Mtv.      A   lucceaiful   melodrama   by  Pocock,    pr 

in  1813. 

395.  *  Tke  para£on  ofamimali.'     Jlamlti,  Act  11.  Sc.  z. 
■  Pemked  or  fined.'     Machttky  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

Hawdttt  Act  1.  Sc.  x, 


*0k  lAst  tkit  rot,  ro*  toiidfiiih^  tic.     Ham 
*  Tktprtitj  OffktftM.*     ritd.  Act  IV.  Sc.  5. 


DOWTON  IN  THE  HYPOCRITE 


Cf.  the  notice  of  Tkt  H^ptriii  in  A  t^iivt  tf  tkt  EmgUtk  StsgCf  ■ 
*45-7. 

fACI 

395.  *yery  crsfiilr  finlifitd.'     OrktUa,  Act  n,  Sc,  3. 
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NOTES 


MISS  BRUNTON*S  ROSALIND 

Cf.  tbe  notices  of  two  other  Ro«alin<ii  in  A  l^itvf,  trc^  ?n[,  vin.  pp.  152 
and  336. 

VAOC 

397.  Mitt  Brttnun.      Elisabeth    Bninion    (1799- 1S60),  who    id   iSs}    marrMd 
Frtilerick  Henry  Vatei,  the  actor. 

*  Good  enpAatii  ami  <fitcrtlitis.'     Cf.  *  With  gowl  acceni  in<l  good  tliicretioD,* 
Hjmltty  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

*  TAegQdtf  tu.     jii  Tou  L:kt  It^  Act  111.  Sc  3. 

MAYWOOD'S  ZANCA 

Haxlilt  had   ooticeH   Maywood'i  Shylock.     See  ji  Vinu^  ttt.  vol.  viit.  p.  374. 
la  1811  Maywood  wrote  to  Hazlitt  from  New  York  tatradoctng  a  Mr.  Grceabow, 
who  wu  entrusted  10  preacnt  to   Haxlitt  a  moreel  of  George  Cookc'a  liver,     See 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt't  Mtrnw-t,  tu^  11,  i-a. 
TACX 

398.  '  From  tie  toimJy*  ttc.     Cf.  CoUtna,  Ode,  TAr  P«uJmu,  1 9-Z0. 
'  DutilitMi  lAemy  etc.      Cf.  HamUl,  Aa  1.  Sc.  5. 

*  7*00  rami*     WJt  Act  111.  Sc.  2. 

*  TnMj  /  tidr  did  it."     Tiki  Rtvtnge,  Act  v.  Sc.  2.  * 
'  Forced gMt.^     X  Heiuy  Jf^  Act  m.  Sc.  i. 

KEAV'S  RICHARD  lit. 

Cf.  tKe  eaiay  on  Richard  ni.  in  CA^Tatun  of  Shatetpear'i  Ptaji  (vol.  1.  pp.  298* 
303),  where  Hazlitt  ipcaka  of  tbe  'miaerablc  medley  acted  for  Richard  111.'  aad 
gives  floine  of  the  omitted  paaaagci  at  bein^  'peculiarly  adapted  fnr  ita^  cA'ect.' 
Shakcipcare'a  Rithard  til.  waa  revive')  ;it  Covcnt  Garden  on  March  12,  iSzi, 
Macready  playing  Richard  and  Mri.  Bunn  Queen  Margaret. 

H         PAGE 

H        399.  *JVowi  u  Ike  mmter,'  en.      R'ttkord  lll,^  Act  1.  Sc.  I. 

H  *  Ev*n  to  ! '  tu,      thid. 

H        400t  *  TAtj  do  me  wrong,'  etc.     ibid.  Act  1.  Sc.  3. 


THE  WONDER 
Cf.  A  yitw^  ttt.,  vol.  vtti.  p.  332. 
402.  *  Snattk  a  gract^'  eu.     Pope,  An  Ettsj  en  Criticam,  1 55. 


'  CauM  <ri  tfufailiy  tu.     Pope,  Moral  Euayi^  11.  zo. 

VENICE  PRESERVED 

Cf.  the  account  of  Kembie'i  Pierre,  vol.  viit.  p.  378. 
403.  *Tke  matt  re^miiktd^  gtc.     Ritkard  II L,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 

403.  Btrrvwedjrum  FUldin^t  Jutfk  Andrevit.     Cf.  vol.  lu.  p*  tl5- 

404.  ^Hii  angularity^    ex.      Johnion    frtqaeotly    denouoccd    linfularity.       The 


intlaDcea  iirc  coUectetf  m  Boawcll'i  Li/t^  ed.  G.  R.  Hill,  ti.  74-5. 
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KfiAN'S  MACBETH 

rAr.i 

405.  Exttft  i«  tht  mmfJxr  letmt,     Cf.  voL  ntt.  p.  307. 

*  PrfuJ  anil  liom-ktMrttttf    tit.    Cf.   *  Be  lion-mettled,    pro«d, 
care,'  etc,     Machrtk^  Act  if.  Sc.  1. 

KBAN'S  OTHELLO 

405.  T^uiyeuMi  Jtiiiianrt,      Her  iiarDe  wni  Mn.  RobitUOn. 

406.  Mr.  KMtn't  OdkUo^  iH.    Thii  puuje,  to  the  end  of  the  ootice,  wm 

more  Una  once  by  Hmxlitc    Cf.  «««,  p.   368  sad  voL    vsts.  p.  4t 
notes. 

KEAN  AND  MISS  O'NEILL 

CU  tbii  with  Haciitt'i  Appreciation  of  Miu  O'Neill  in  TJkt  Ltridtn  . 
vol.  viit.  of  the  preietit  edition,  pp.  391  n  iff. 

FACE 

407.  '  O'frtttp  tie  moJnly,^  etc,     Hamitl,  Act  HI.  Sc.  1. 
40S.  *  Jii  Mir  in  utfftrmg  sit,'  tie.     Ibid. 

*  jSkidt  ikt  htMting,'  rtt.     Tttul/ti  Night  Act  n.  Sc.  4. 

THE  HONEY  MOON 

409.  *M^katu  trt  dtwm/ar  kim*     Uamltt^  Act  lu.  Sc  I. 
*FlaMiut  wi  Ho  ti^kt,'  lU.     Cf.  Htmitt^  Act  n.  Sc  2. 
'.■rW  ntar  Am,^  etu     CoUini,  Oi«  m  iht  Potiuai  Ckar^cttr^  43-4' 

*  Grmi  tiurf  ai  d  ftm.'     HtKfy  V.^  Act  ti.  Sc.  3. 

410.  '■Go  filvM,*  tu.     S.  Lukt  X.  37. 

MR.  KEAN 
410.  *Mf  Fait imifntJJ awt'    Ruh^J IJL  (Cibber'i  venioa),  Act  v.  Sc  j. 


411.  T*  m*  ttt. 


KING  JOHN 
Kini  Jok*f  Act  III.  Sc.  I, 


THE   PRESS,  Etc 

Hulitt  wBi  «  very  freijueot  contributor  to  John  Hunt's  *  Weekly  Mi« 
Tit  TfUaw  Dwarfs  which  ran  from  Jan.  1  to  May  23,  i8ig.  Mo«t  of  Jiti  >_. 
trtbutioni  were  included  in  P^litual  Eitsyi.  See  vol.  in.  pp.  3;4  et  ttf.  Of  thow 
included  in  the  present  volume  *Thc  Upera'  waa  reprtntcJ  with  aome  ominioni 
anii  vsriationi  in  Littrarj/  Ramaint,  the  real  are  now  rcpubliahcd  for  the  firat  time, 
on  the  itrenjith  of  what  the  editora  regard  aa  the  concluiivc  iniemal  evidence  ol 
Haalitt'a  authorihtp.     All  the  eiaaya  arc  reprinted  vtrtatim  from  the  Maguine. 

rAOE 

4SS«  M.  hllivtt.    Jean  Baptiate  MoVae,  CoffiU  JoUivet  (t75]-i8iS),a  pro 

French  politician. 
41X.  ^Um^tt  tMvm  Mitved,'  ttt.     Zd^iya,  PreMe,  Sc.  i. 
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NOTES 

PAOt 

413.  ff^at  MM  0/ tht  fMittgti,  M.     See  the  tut  chipur  of  Cokridge'i  Bufrra^kia 
lAttrdrU. 
'  Reitered,*  trc,     Csrmtn  TriMmp/taU,  St.  xvin. 
'  A  fuU  lalemfu  man.'     Canttrhtiry  Taltt,  Prologue,  209. 
4>i4.  Odti  om  fioffer^  ttc.     Hatlitt  rcfcn  to  lome  of  Worriiworth'a  *  Pocmt  dedi* 
cited  to  Nitionil  InHepcDilence  and  Liberty.' 

*  A  dattUu  bargnny*  tic.     Cf.  Jiamto  and  Julittj  Aa  V.  Se,  3, 
'  SirtteAmg  eat/  etc.     Mathetk^  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

^  Tkt  lama,*  He.     Hixlitt  ii  no  doubt  quoting  from  Soothey'i  Otrwuu  SufiUli, 

St.  IX. 
Mrs,  Ttfti.     Sec  Hogftrth't  *CrciJuUty,  Supcrftition,  and  Fanaliciim,  where 

the  wcll-knowD  impoiture  of  Mary  Toft»  {i7Qi?-i76j)  is  ridiculed. 
4 1  V  '  Ciorvi  tkm  dtmf  add$ri/  ttc.     Cf.  Piaimt,  Iviii.  4,  $, 

'  Dro^i  which  idcrtdfi%^  etc,     A%  Tm  Likt  /r.  Act  \u  Sc  7, 

*  iVidck  kna-uti/  ttc,     Butler,  Hudiirat,  1.  i.  3  5-6. 
416.  *  Tkt  GoJt,'  ttc.     Cf.  At  To*  Lih  It,  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 

'  A  mingled  [medley]  air,*  etc.     Wordiworth,  Pfier  BeU,  304.-;. 

MR.  COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES 

Thii  cotirie  of  Lecturei  begin  on  Jan.  17,  and  en<ied  on  March  ij,  181S. 
Hazlitt  wai  leclnring  on  Poetry  at  the  same  time.     For  Coleridge's  prospectus  tee 
Leciurti  91  Shakttptart  (ed.  Aihe),  170. 
rAoi 

416.  *  Tknt  fiir  parity  etc.     Cf.  Rtmt*  and  iuliet^  Act  11.  Sc.  t. 

417.  *  UnktutilUd/  [anbouted]  ttc.     Oihtiie,  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 
'  Thi%  itldnd*t  mine,'  ere.     Tie  Ttmfeti,  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

*  Indfj^ndtfttfye/Au  <»ndiKf,'  tic.     Cf.  vol.  111.  {Po/tfical  Enayi),  p.  xt5. 
'  He  had  ftcpUd  the/  rtc.     The  Temptu,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

*  Lmnti  and  aiieraciiani.'     Cf.  TAt  Merry  fVivti  ej  Wiadtar,  Act  it.  5c.  s. 

4 1 8.  *  CoMfMfring  and  to  cen^uir?      Revelation  vi.  2. 
Bertram.     Cf.  vol.  2.  p.  I  ;8,  and  antt,  pp.  412-3. 

'  Tedimt  and  Srief.'     A  Midtttmmtr  Night't  Drtam,  Act  v.  Sc.  I. 

*  The  matt  may  indeed  he  a  reviewer,'  etc.     Thia  sayiny  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  reported  elsewhere.     Coleridpe  and  Wordsworth  were  often  accuicd 
of  ridiculing  Soulhcy's  poetical  {ceniua. 

419.  '  Fie,  Sr  1'  etc.     Milman,  Faait,  Act  11.  Sc.  l. 

■  To  Itavt  this  teen  encaynter,'  etc.     Richard  IJI^  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

*  Rraicn  [reasons]  ai  f^tnt/,'  etc.     I  f/tnry  IF.,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

*  Tht  iHcemtanl  mmr.*     Rimtv  and  Juliet,  Act  11.  Sc.  a. 

420.  •  Hit  large  Jitauru  efreaton,'  etc.     Hamln,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE 

420.  *  I  d»  ^retivt  a  fury,"  ett.     Cf. 

'  I  do  nnderatand  a  fury  Jn  yonr  words. 
Rut  not  the  words.*  OthtUo,  Act  tv.  Sc.  2. 

4x1.  '  And  at  the  toiditri'  hare  dtad  bodiei  Itff^   tic.      I  Henry  /A*.,  Act  1.  Sc  3. 

*  The  very  mgt,'  etc.     *  Tbe  very  s|e  aad  body  of  the  time.'     Hamltt,  Act  iit. 

Sc.  2. 

*  An  under  Handing,'  ttt.    '  Give  It  in  undentkading,  but  no  tongue.'     HamUi, 

Act  I,  Sc.  2. 
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tAOK 

411.  *7kiy  arfi»it*  ttt.     Hu.ua  wm  pcrbapa   thinking    of   '  B^ot 

born  on  ilaelf.*     OtktlU,  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 

*  Hi  iat  utudt  ac.     Lamb't  vcninn  (>■  given  by  CoJeridgc^  of  ' 

in  Act  II.  Sc.  6  of  7"**  Pi«*i<mtiii,     Sec  Cole-ridge'*    p0tlUdi  Wr*i 
O.  Camplwlh,  p.  64.8.     Lamb  him»«lf  prtntett   the  mui^  diffcmt)^ 
Tk€  H^'orkt  ofCAarUt  anJ  Msry  Lmmh^  cd.  E.  V.  Lucaa-  v,  37  tn^  Hta 
422.  *  74c  vdN  vtkmt  fjw,'  (r<.     Wotiltworth,  /.j«a  itji  mpmm  m  Stm  tm  *  Ti 
'*<■,  55-59. 

H»earik't  fttmtmt  ^imt.     HatUtt  pcrhip*  refer*  Co  Hofvtfa't 
KJrby't  *  Per»peclivf-' 

'  At  ^ttutrt  /■  ifitit  •/ uwm*     Cf.  FarsJiu  Lott,  t.  6 1 9. 

*  Tif  chU  MmJ  iJkampioH,*  tic.     See  vol.  iti.  p.  99  and  aote. 
4X4.  *  TAt  itatme^'  fit.      ThoTnton,  Tkt  Sauomi,  Summer,  1  346. 

*  T4r  tt^rry  GjittUa.'      CkiUi  HMToJ^t  P'Igrnmage,   CsntO  !▼.   54, 

*  N*w  in  gUmmtr,' tn.     Coleridff,  Cin*/jiAf/,   169. 
*Mrvimg  wiU  iauikltr,*  tt(.     hovt'i  Lahvttr  't  Leu^  A<1  »,  Jc.  I. 
*74r  </m(^/  wfi'*'  '^f-     CAi/<f#  HMniJ*!  Ptifrimugg^  CsMO  it.  Si. 

4x5.  '  SttM  t/sU  tytt.'     Cf.  fUvtiatioH^  i.  ?. 


THE  OPSKA 


•  Tktjcii  •Jtht  imiri.*      JMaf  A*f-*,  A 


,  Act  til.  Sc.  I. 
Act  II.  Sc.  I. 
■/fmp  liaffy,'  ttt.     Tht  Btgger't  Ofirra,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

428.  ^ff^ti  J«v  mnei,*  eit.     Atact>etM,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
*  TMtJmter^J  iesri^'  itc.     Cf.  tfvrr,  p.  s68  uid  note. 

429.  *^Tfitfivvtr  »f  Britain' t  VMrrhn,'  ere.     Southcy,  Canvaem  JVmfrimit,  16.I 
4]0.  vf  (Mtrmf>«rdry  critk.     Hazliu  pertup*  rcfcrt  to  Scblegel,     See  voL  < 

^(10,  m.)  p.  324. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  POPE  WAS   A   POET 

Hulitt  waa  for  a  time  a  fatrljr  frcijueat  contributor  to  TA^  Edimimftii 
{New  Serica),  othcrwiie  koown  ai  Th  Nnu  S^ai  Msgatutie.  Two  of  hi* 
butiooa,  *  Remarks  on  Mr.  West'i  Picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horae  *  »■ 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Learned/  have  been  publiihcd  in  vols.  ix.  ao't  viTtmS 
ivcly.  The  euaya  *On  Faibion,' '  On  Nicknamri*  and  *Thouj;fata  on  Taite* 
the  preicDt  volume  were  firat  reprinteJ  with  omiaiiona  boH  variaiiona  in  . 
«<■</  Ruayi  {1839);  thoac'On  the  Qucttion  whether  Pope  vras  >  Poet,* 
W.  H.},'  and  *  On   Respectable  People,*  are  now  reprinted  for  ifae  firvc  tinM 


431,  ^  Tkt  pale  rifitx,* 

432.  *  imjorhau'i  rmy*  i 


Romt^  ami  fulift,  Act  111.  Sc.  ;. 
'  r/c.     Trailmi  ami  CrrttiJa,  Act  t.  Sc.  3. 
^GiurliJ  odi.'      Shakeiprare   uiet  ihJi  phraie  (.Wrmarr   for    Mtmntrt 
Sc.  2)»  but  Hazlitt  probably  mrant  a  '  knoltcil  oak '  which  w  the  en 
nicd  ta  the  paaaage  he  hail  jait  written  down. 
*  Ca/w  tMHamfiidth-H,'  tu.    Thomion,  Tit  Statoiu,  Autumtt,  1177. 


NOTES 


ON  RESPECTABLE  PEOPLE 


Signed  *A.  7..'  in  the  Mafcafine. 
MachttJiy  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 


rAGt 

,^34..  '  Bujit  golJex  Bfrinioni^ 

*  Tht  Uarntii  f>atf,'  ttt.      Timen  of  Atluni^  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

435.  Ofttwy,  ffr.     Otway,  tccortling  to  the  familiar  bat  probably  untrue  account 

tint  givco  by  T.  Cibbcr  in  Tkt  Lrvtt  •/  the  Potri,  was  choked  by  the  firit 
mouthful  of  a  roll  which  he  bought  with  money  given  to  bim  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  coffer-honic. 

*  Fer  a  i«ng.'    The  itory  of  Lord  Burghtey'i  tingeneroui  cmtmest  of  Spenser 
waa  first  recorded  by  Fallcr. 

'  TAr  timt givti  tvnUme  of  it.'     Cf.  'This  waa  tometimc  a  paradox,  but  now 
the  time  gives  it  proof.'     Hamlet,  Act  itl.  Sc,  i. 

436.  *  H^hat  can  tnmhlt  loa,'  itc.      Pope,  jim  Eitjy  om  Man,  iv.  215>6. 

*  All  honourable  men.'     Juliui  Cottar,  Act  111.  Sc.  Z. 

437.  *  Livei  jnJjsriKnet  men.*     For  the  old  formnla  of  *live»  and  fortunei'  tee 
Burke'i   RrfitttMnt  an  the  Revolution  in   France  {Seiett  ff^orhycd,  Payne|  tl. 

iS  anii  note. 


ON  FASHION 

437.  *  Born  ofnoeihtgt'  etc.     Cf.  ante,  note  to  p.  411. 
*Hii  garment,*  ere.     Tht  Faerie  S^neene,  III.  xii.  8, 

*  Tie  great  vulgar  and  the  tmalt.'     Cowley,  Huracc'i  OJet,  111.  l. 

439.  *  The  sign  af  an  inward,'  etc,     MiaEjuotcd  from  the  Catcchiim. 

440.  '  yinj  are,  when  unadomeJ,^  etc.     Thomion,  The  Seaiont,  Autumn,  Z06. 

*  The  city  madam  '  [woman J^  ere.     At  Tou  Like  it.  Act  it.  Sc.  7. 

*  Tht  agt  itgronm  »  picked,'  eu.     Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

441.  The  ttorj  in  Pererrint  Pithlt.     Chap.  Ixxxvii. 

^ Liiffing  and  amhhitg,*  etc,     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  in.  Sc.  l. 
44a.   '  ii  a  high  or  low  dtgret'     Cf.  Pupe,  Epihgue  to  tht  Satiret,  i.  I  37. 

*  And  tun  parritioni,  etc.     Dryiien,  Ahiaicm  and  Aehittphel,  1.  164. 

'fCinjrt  are  naturally,'  tie,    Burke,  Speeth  am  Btmamical  Reform  (^»rAt,  Boho, 
u.  106}, 


ON  NICKNAMES 

442.  'Htff  nngae,*  etc,      Cf.  Horace,  Art  Poelua^  4^1-2. 

443.  *  The  prieti,'  etc.     The  Beggar'i  Opera,  Act  1.  Sc.  I. 

'  At  injidelt,' etc.  Hstlitt  altudea  to  a  note  in  the  '  Beaut lei  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,*  denouncing  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Soutfaey.  See  vnl.  x.  (C«ffrrf'Aw* 
tiont  to  (he  Edinburgh  Revirui),  p.  139. 

444.  *  Sound  them,*  et<.     Jnliui  Cettar,  Act  t.  Sc,  z. 

An  eminent  character.  Probably  Sloddart,  late  editor  of  Tht  Timet.  See  ^ir, 
p.  448. 

*  Hath  Britain  all  the  tun*  ett.      Cymbeline,  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 
44$.  *  Brevity  it  the  tout  gf-unt'     Hamlet,  Act  11.  Sc.  z. 

*  The  unhought  grace  oflife^  etc,  Burke,  Rtfieciioa*  on  the  Revolation  in  Franee 
(Select  ff^erh,  ed.  Payne,  11.  89V 

446.  *  Leave  the  tvill  puziJsd,'  etc,     loid,  11.  103. 

*  Bring  but  a  Scoltman,*  eft.  Burns,  The  Aathar'i  Eametl  Cry  and  Prayer,  ett. 
Poatcript,  St.  4. 
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FUGITIVE   WRITINGS 

rAGC 

447.  *  Ai  *^*C  **f-      TrtUmt  sm4  C^tttt^y  Act  1.  Sc  3. 

*jt  miiimame  it  fir  futvirtr  uame,*  ttt.     Cf.  'It  »   the  hcavieac  tie 
nuUocholjr  caa  chnw  it  «  mui,  to  cell  him  he  i*  >c  tht  end  of  to  1 
Sir  Thomu    Browne,   Hydrntafha^  iv.  x|.      See  aiio   voL   lOi  j 
Cutf^i),  p.  z6i. 
^  Cflin^  fehtd  M  mhlt  Itrd,  ttc.     Caitnin(  ridicnlrci   Henry  A4 
{iftemrdi  Lord  SidmoDth)  under  the  tiUe  of  the  *  Doctoc.'     HJi  £ili 
wat  well  known  i»  a  ^  nij<l '  tioctor. 
44S.  *  I^M  M  mW/  a  wM/  ffr.     OfibZ/o,  Act  n.  Sc  I. 

*A  tisrliMg,' ii<.     t  Hrvy  IK,  Act  I.  Sc  3. 
449.  Shi  ■awJwfi  lamira.     Loan,  PkAruUm^  1.  13$. 

THOUGHTS  ON  TASTE 

4;o.  ^  tit  ksd fiiMtd  t ft%»  fetrh^  tte.     CEuvra,  L.  ^&.     July  19^  177^ 

*  Rid  JM  tit  May  hetrsmj  eu.    Bairy  V^  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

*  Qr  iikt  a  /tf/r  9fitt<l^'  ttt,     TrMtui  taU  Onndj,  Act  lu.  Sc  3* 

451.  *  Dmimt  [coDdcmiw]  Am, '  «c.     Mmck  jid»  A/km  SMiimg,  Act  iv.  Sc 
•L*7  f4<»f  eAofify/mgeri^'  tie.     Machttk,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

452.  */f»vr  Aiu/r  ii^A  /Mivri,'  «(r.     Par^iu  L*st^  i,  749. 
'.4f«,'aric  riia»fj&  in  nam,^     PMrmdtM  Lett,  11.  30$. 

ImHtemt  *  /ririr  A«tft/rR,'     '  O  ianocence  detervlag  Paradbe.*     Hid^  v. 
'/«  /onifj,'  «f.     Par^iit  Re^imtJ^  iv.  155. 
rif  aiaker  cf  tit   *  FrirmJ^'  ttc.     Coleridge   nuy  have  nid  tliu  to    Haalj 

btniHtf.     He  detcribed   Pope's  wrhin^  ii  '1  conjonction  diijunctive  1 

epiframi*    {BhfrapMa   Littrdrim,    chap.   i.).     For    hii    view*    oo    Fn 

Tragedy,  tee  ilnd,  Sxtyrane't  Lttteri^  Letter  il. 
Tkt  aiuAor  tj  tke  *  Exc^iian,'  ere.     Sec   TJ>*  Extmrmm^  n.  484,     C/. 

(Tit  RomJ  Tablt),  p.  1 16  lad  note. 
Note.     Nan  lam  tu,  tic     Horace,  Ari  Potties,  99. 
4$3.  *  l<fot  ti  admirty  ac.    *  Not  to  idmire  U  all  the  art  I  know/  quoted  by  > 

from  Creech's  mnilatioD  of  Hormce-    Sec  hutamnt  •f  Htraet, 

Epistle  vi,  I. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

454.  *H9f*  ttU  a  Jiaitrring  taie*     An  ■nonymooa  song  sung  to  Paiiiello's  fai 

■if,  *Ne)  cor  pii  non  mi  letito,"  from  La  Mahnara. 
4J5.  *  Pieruti'le.*      'Not    pcrceablc   with  any  power  of  any  stMT*  {The  Ai 

S^merm,  I,  1.  7)  it  qitotnl  elsewhere  by  Haalitt. 

*  Tilt  .irmfi^'  ere.     At  JVa  iw*<  It,  Act.  u.  Sc.  7. 
4{6,  *  Swpt  amd [arMithtd.'     S.  Matihevu  ait.  44. 

*  Kmawltdf^t  at  tini  fnt'Mce,'  etc.     Paradiu  Lsif,  ill.  JO. 
Note.     Mr.  AUite*!.     See  amtt,  note  to  p.  189. 
Note.     *A  iemf>}ty'  tic.     Cf.  2  CtrintAiaiitj  v.  1. 

4J7.   '/Vsr  ttem'd'  [iippcntC'l),  ttt.     Paradite  L»it,  t.  ;9X-4> 

Better  tAmm  •b/4;h{.  At  this  point  in  the  MBgaaiDc  there  is  a  footnote  by  (_ 
editOT,  prolrstiai;  against  tnc  view  that  Rofcrs'a  Hnwhin  Lijt  is  *iiolbta^ 
and  the  Ljricat  Bal/otii  only  'somethiii;.'  He  adils  ^Wbo  told  thia  livcL] 
wriltr  that  Mr.  Southcy  ever  preferred  the  Sxturttcm  to  Parmdtu  LmtrT* 
Tie  frr/trtvxr  gnem,  tK.  A  review  of  HtoKan  Life  by  Jeffrey  in  TAt  ESm 
*«rjfi  tttvkw  {XEXI.  315)  contains  a  contemptuona  reference  to  •■  ' 
ditty.' 
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NOTES 

IfACS 

(457.  ^Carmtiwi*  tU.     Btmry  *'.,  Acl  ii.  St.  }. 
1  4  $8.  /  km9w  *H  sdmirer  of  Do»  i^i>t»it,  etc.    This  wm»  Limb' 
PU'm  SfitdJttr),  p.  36. 


See  vol.  »ii.  {T** 


Thb* 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 
'Thouphu  on  Ta 


I 


I 


conclniion  of'Thouphu  on  Taite'  doc*  not  appear  to  have  been  pubtiahed 
in  th«  Bdtm^urgk  Maranm,  or,  ta  far  at  the  edtton  have  been  able  to  dUcover,  in 
my  Magatine,  In  trte  Ediniurfk  Alagastine  the  uconJ  eiuy  ii  deicribed  at  *a 
concluaion  ofiomc  thoughts  on  the  tame  anbject,  in  our  Number  for  October  18  tS.* 
This  third  ciiaj  !■  reprintcil  from  SifiiAti  and  Ett^t^  where  it  wti  perhapi 
printed  from  a  mi,  or  proof. 
PACI 

460,  Mr.  Pratt.    Simuc)  Jackion  Pran  (1749-1814},  whoae  *Synipathy,  a  Poem,* 
was  pabliahed  aDonymoasly  in  1788. 

•  TAat  come,'  etc.     A  H^mtet'i  Tale,  Act  it.  Sc.  4. 

461.  *  And  fit  ai^itnte  findt  itt.     Paradiu  Lost,  vti.  31. 

[HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE) 

(1)  Two  letter*  from  Haelitt  under  the  heading  '  Hialorical  Illuatrationi  of 
Shikeipeare*  appeared  in  the  number  for  January  1819  (voL  iv.  p.  39)  and 
ran  at  foUowi :  'Mr.  Editor,  I  daresay  jrou  will  agree  with  mc  in  thioking, 
that  whatever  throwi  light  on  the  drnmatic  productiona  of  Shakctpcarc,  dc»crvct 
to  be  made  public.  I  have  already,  in  the  volume  calle<l  CMaraitm  of  Sialnptare'i 
Piayt^^  ihewn,  by  a  reference  to  the  pasaa^-es  in  North'i  ttaniUtion  of  Plutarch, 
hit  obligationt  to  the  historian  in  hi)  Coriolanua,  and  the  noble  way  to  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  tights  of  antiquity  in  compoaing  that  piece.  I  shall,  with 
your  permisiioo,  pursue  the  subject  in  the  present  and  some  future  articles.  The 
parallel  is  even  more  itjtktag  between  the  celebrated  trial-tccac  in  Henry  viii^ 
and  the  following  narrative  of  that  event,  as  it  actually  took  place,  which  la  to  be 
found  in  Cavcndiih'a  Ncgocialiona  of  Canlinal  Wqlacy,'  [a  long  quotation  from 
that  work  foUows,  and  Haalitt  concluiles]  :  *  In  another  article  1  inall  give  some 
remarks  on  thia  subject,  and  the  passages  in  Holingshed  on  which  Macbeth  is,  in 
a  great  meaanrr,  founded.  I  sm,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  W.  Hazlitt,  London, 
Nov.  13,  1818.*  Another  letter  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  September  1^19 
(vol.  V.  p.  162}  :  *Mf.  Editor,  The  FoUawing  pasuge  tn  North'i  tranalation  of 
Plutarch  will  be  found  to  have  been  cloiely  copied  in  the  scene  between  Bnitui 
ami  hia  wife  Jn  Julius  Cxaar '  [a  long  quotation  from  Plutarch — see  Temple 
CIjhics  edition,  vol.  ix.  pp.  2s6-2^8~followi,anil  Hatlitl  continues]  :  Again,  the 
following  curious  account,  eztractcil  from  Magellan's  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Tempest,  and  the  character  of  Caliban.  The 
mention  of  the  god  Setebos  seema  decisive  of  the  identity  of  the  snurce  from 
which  he  borroweiJ.'  The  letter  concludca  with  an  eictract  from  Magellan's 
Voyage. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE 

Many  of  Hazlitt'a  numeroui  contributions  to  The  Ltndoti  MagoKme  have  been 
included  tn  former  volumes  of  the  present  edition.  Of  those  printed  in  thia 
yolomc,  the  essay  'On  the  Spirit  of  Partiaanthip'  w»  reprinted  in  S/teitka  aad 
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SitMyi  [it39)»  that  *0b  CooiiMencf  of  Optoion  *   la   fl7mmr»ltm  (itso).^  I 

imuiaiog  £n  are  now  republMhcd  for  tl^  ftrit  time.  ' 

Some  ioternting  pirticulirt  sbuut  Tht  LtmJtm  Mt^aaim  will  be  fooBd  ] 
Bertnm  Oobell'i  Si^tftgin  on  CkArtn  Lamh  (1903). 

The  cMajr  *  On  the  Prr«rnt  St»te  of  Pafljuntnury  Elo^cnce '  M  t 
ind  it  No.  IV.  of  the  »«ie»  entitled  •Tible  Talk.'  Cf.  the  BiblH  _ 
Critical  Votci  to  TA^  Eltfrnntr  »/  rAr  Brtmi  &«Mr,  toI.  itt.  p.  389,  to  «rb 
cMijr  m*j  be  rtgtidcd  a<  lupplemenLiry.  Htxlitt  ha<t  been  1  parhAOXBD 
reportCf  on  Tit  Morning  CkrotacU  in  1S13.  The  exact  period  doel  not  aecat  M 
uccrtainsble,  but  the  prcwat  etuyibowt  that  he  heard  Plunkct's  |reftt  ipeedl 
Catholic  Enuocipation  (Feb.  15,  1813),  sn-l  Sir  Jamei  Mackuitoab'i  mui 
■peech  (Dec  14,  tSt?)-  With  reraril  to  Plunkct'i  (pccch  there  b  1  mditMB  d 
Hsilitt  wai  to  fiacinated  by  it  that  be  omitted  to  take  any  notci 
Memfiri,  eit.  (1867),  1.  196.  Mott  of  the  ipeaken  here  deacrtbcd  are 
more  than  once  bj  Hazlitt  ebewbere. 
rAca 
464^  *  SmcA  m  aae/  e/t.    The  Lcttcn  of  the  younger  Pliay,  1.  xo. 

465.  *-Da»etiit  rrt^iom,*  ttr,     Cf.  M^kefi^  Act  lit,  Sc.  l. 

466.  *M*Jtc  a  vfanrom.'     Hamiti,  Act  v.  Sc.  z. 

468.  *"  Playi  r»mmd  the  ktaJ,'  *r{.     Pope,  jIn  Ewty  oa  Mam,  fv.  X$4. 

469.  '■Kindle  tie^,'  etc.      Cammi,  794-v 

470.  *  j4»ifiU  tn^t   tte.     Cf.  Gray,  The  Bd'd,  ;  I . 

471.  ^  tf^imU  lenrthen  [uretch]  «•/,'  ttt.     Mthetk,  Act  i».  Sc  t, 
471,   ^  Grove  mcdi  ta  grax/t,'  en.     Pope,  Mor*!  Euayi,  i*.  1 17>8.  ^^^^ 

RiubiiJiac,  Uouii  Frin^oii  Roubiliac  (1695-1762),  many  of  wwMe  ■■ 
meat!  are  in  Wmmitutcr  Abbey.  HU  remark  <)uoted  by  Haalkl  1 
made  to  Reynolrii.     Sec  Northcote'i  Lift  cf  Sir  J,  ReytflJs^  p.  44. 

Nole  I.     *  Ir  i$  a  riu/ww,'  eft.     Hamltr,  Act  i.  Sc.  4. 

Note  2.     Mr.  Philifii,     Haalitt  prcnimably  refert  to  Ch«rle«  Phillips  | 
1859),  a  florid  IriaH  harriiter,  calle<l  to  the  EaglUfa  bar  in   iSzi. 

Note  3.     *  Like  Juntt't  rwamSt  ete.     jU  Tw  Like  //,  Act  i.  Sc.  j. 

473.  Mr.B4nkt.     Henry  Bankei(t7;7-iH;4).M.P-for  Corfe  Cattle  (1780.1 
Mr.Ckartet  Tarkt.     Charlei  Hiiltp  Yorkc  {i7M'iti34)i  who  had   been  ( 

ipicooua  in   the  itarmy  privil<(^   debates  of  1810.      He    waa  . 
M.P.  for  Liakeard. 
Mi^.  Secretary  P  tele.     Sir   Robert  PctI  (178S-1SS0).  then  Chief' 
Ireland  and  a  itrong  opponent  nf  Citholic  Emaoci patios. 

*  ff^iti94tr  iferfivwimg^JvU.'     Sir  John  Denham,  Cooper* x  ffiit^   '9*- 
/f  «(vi  hut  indifftrt^tly  referred,  ftc.      A»  to  Hatlill  a  OUTi  difficnlty  ] 

ing  it,  Ke  awte,  introductory  note  to  the  eaaay. 

474.  '  dame  then,  trftrain/e  tiltncty'  ete.     ThomiOD,  /t  Hjnm^  118. 
Note  1.    *  TAat  tfeetk,'  etc.    Thia  famnws  laying  i»  uaaally  credited  to  T«l 

rand,  bat  Voltaire  had  said  much  the  tame  thin^  {OiaUptet,  xiT.  Ldi 
et  /j  Pomlarde). 
Note  z.     habey.     Jean  Baptiate  faabey'a  (1767-1855}  picture  of 
great  of  Vienna  ia  at  Wimlior  Cattle. 

475.  *  In  many  a  mnJing  itvl,'  etc.     L'^Uegrtf  t  ]9-t40, 

*  But  'tit  the  fail*  ete.     Pope,  Efiilague  tv  lAe  Satirtt,  1.  144-$. 

476.  *Out  mpoH  tuch  ktlj-j'actd  ftliffWtlupT     i  Henry  /f.,  Acl  I.  Sc.  J. 
Svmmtim  JMtt  tie.     Cicero,  De  Offietiif  I.  10. 

477.  «  TA*  /«•**,'   etc.      Cf.    Tie   Merry    /F««   «f  ftnndior.  Act    11.  Sc  3,  ( 

tt.  Sc.  t  ;  and  Romee  amJ  Jmtittf  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 
* NiJuriAer  letk^  trc.    Maqaoted  froni  Grsy'i  Elegy,  ia('6. 
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147S.    *  Hc4r  kim't  thai  tuna  riUy  lU.     Cf,  Burke,  Sfftk  on  Awurifaa  Taxation^  1774 
(W.ri,,  Bohn,  I,  419). 

*  Staining  livtOf   eu.     II  Ptnttreso,  76. 
*MMirr-v/il,'  tic.     Cf.  Drydcn,  jilixandtr'i  Ftait,  166. 

*  ShU  twvfreigit  naay,'  tit.     Cf.  Mtthtth^  Act  1.  Sc.  5. 
'  ^79.  '  Wkat  'i  uricm^  tK.     Cf.  amtt,  p.  341. 

^  Awmiy  fa»^  lit.     Cf.  TU  Faerit  !^eau^  iii.  xU.  S. 
4$o.  '  Tfifiti^'  tic.     OtAtUe,  Act  in.  Sc.  j. 

'  Tc  i«<Ar  r>ir  tvorjr,*  tu,     ParaJnt  L«tt,  Book  11.  1 1  ]<4. 
'  T«(i«  tke  rait^  ttc.     HamJtl,  Act  111.  Sc.  4. 

*  h  ite  exrrtmjey  ef  an  M/i.'     ProSably  an  stJiptation  of*  common  Shake- 
•pcrtsD  expreuion. 

[MR.  CRABBE] 

To  TJit  Louden  Magtmint  fur  May  l8zi,  Hazlitt  contributed  an  estay  on  Crabbr, 
uader  the  hcniling  *  Living  Aatht>ri,  No.  v.'  The  |reater  pArt  of  this  cuay  was 
repobliihol  in  Tkt  Sf>irit  oflkt  A%t  (ue  voL  tv,  pp.  34S  tt  »;,),  bnt  lome  pa»u$ea 
were  omitted  which  arc  here  aupptied. 

In  the  Maguioe  the  firit  pirap^aph  (which  i)iffcn  to  tome  extent  from  the 
opening  of  the  Spirit  vflht  Agt  caaay)  mm  aa  follows  i 

'The  ubjrct  of  Mr.  Crabbc'*  writings  ircnia  to  be,  to  ahow  what  an 
unpuctical  world  wc  live  in  :  or  rather,  pcrhapa,  the  very  rcvcrK  of  thia 
coactuaion  might  be  drawn  from  them  ;  for  it  might  be  said,  that  if  tbia  It 
poetryf  there  ia  nothing  but  poetry  in  the  world.  Our  author's  atylc  might 
be  cited  aa  an  anawer  to  Audrey's  inquiry,  **  la  poetry  a  true  thing  ?  "  If 
the  moat  feigninn;  poetry  ii  the  truest,  Mr.  Crabbc  is  of  all  poet*  the  least 
poccical.  There  arc  here  no  ornaments,  no  tlighli  of  fancy,  no  illusions  of 
sentiment,  no  tinsel  of  words.  His  song  is  one  sad  reality,  one  nnraiied, 
unvaried  note  of  unavailing  woe.  Literal  fidelity  serves  him  in  the  place 
of  iaveotion  ;  be  auumes  importance  by  a  number  of  petty  details ;  he 
rivets  attention  by  being  prolijc.  He  not  only  deals  in  incesunt  matters  of 
fact,  but  in  matters  of  fact  of  the  most  familiar,  the  least  animating,  and 
moat  unpleasant  kind  ;  but  he  relies  for  the  effect  of  novelty  on  the  micro- 
scopic minuteness  with  which  he  dissects  the  most  trivial  objects — and,  for 
the  interest  he  eicites  nn  the  unshrinking  determiiution  with  which  be 
handles  the  most  painful.  His  poetry  has  an  official  and  professional  air. 
He  is  called  out  to  cases  of  difGcult  births,  of  fractured  limbs,  or  breaches 
of  the  peace  ;  and  makes  out  a  parish  register  of  accidents  and  offences. 
He  tikes  the  most  trite,  the  most  gross  and  obvious,  and  revolting  part  at 
nature,  for  the  subject  of  his  elaborate  description*  ;  but  it  is  natare  still, 
anil  Nature  ia  a  great  and  mighty  goddesa.  '*  Great  ta  Dtana  of  the 
Ephcsians."  '  Ii  is  well  for  the  reverend  author  that  it  is  so.  Individuality 
is,  in  his  theory,  the  only  definition  of  poetry.  Whatever  it,  he  hitches 
into  rhyme.  Whoever  makes  an  exact  image  of  any  thing  on  the  earth 
below,  however  deformed  or  inaigniAcam,  according  to  him,  must  sacceed 
and  he  has  succeeded.  Mr.  Crabbc  ia  one  of  the  most  popular  and  admired 
of  our  living  writers.  That  he  is  so,  can  be  accnunted  for  on  no  other 
principle  than  the  strong  tics  that  hind  us  to  the  world  about  as  and  our 
tnvoluntxry  yearninga  after  whatever  in  any  m.inncr  powerfully  and  directly 
reminds  ui  of  it.  Hts  Muse  is  not  one  of  the  daughters  of  Memory,  but 
the  old  tqothlesi  murobliog  dame  herself,  doling  out  the  gouip  and  scandal 

1  Acts  xU.  aS. 
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of  the  DeighboarhooH,  recounting,  ntUtm  verktt  *t  tiifrh^  what  I 

every  pl«ce  in  the  kingdom  every  hour  in  the  yeir,  and  fiBteniag  a]w 
on  the  wont  ■■  the  most  palatAble  moncU.  But  >be  is  a  circamitsBi 
old  Udy,  communicative,  tcmpulou^  Utving  iu>thing  to  the  imaftDJti 
harping  on  the  inuUeat  grievancea,  a  village  oracle  and  critic,  moM  n 
table,  moat  identical,  bringing  oi  acquainted  with  persons  and  thing*  joM 
they  happened,  and  giving  ui  ■  local  interest  in  all  ihe  knowt  and  tli 
Tne  ipringa  of  Helicon  arc,  in  general,  suppoKd  to  be  a  living  strei 
bubbling  and  sparkling,  and  making  sweet  muaic  as  it  flowa  ;  bst  B 
Crabbe'i  fountain  of  the  Muaei  ii  a  itagnant  pool,  doll,  motionlesa,  cUi 
up  with  weeds  and  corruption  ;  it  reflects  no  light  from  heaven,  it  eodfl 
cheerful  sound  : — his  Pegasus  has  oot  floating  wings,  bat  feet,  clovcvf 
that  scorn  the  low  ground  they  tread  upon  ; — no  flower*  of  love,  of  ba| 
or  joy  spring  here,  or  they  bloom  only  to  wither  in  a  moment  j  our  poe 
verse  does  not  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing,  but  a  spirit  of  fa 
despondency  and  decay ;  it  is  not  an  electric  spsrk  to  kindle  and  ezpra 
but  seta  like  the  torpedo-touch  to  deaden  and  contract  i  it  lends  no  rai 
bow  tints  to  fancy,  it  aids  no  soothing  feelings  in  the  heart  ;  it  gladdens  I 
prospect,  it  stirs  no  wish  ;  in  its  view  the  current  of  life  runs  slow,  dail 
cold,  dispirited,  half-undcrground,  muddy,  and  clogged  with  all  creeplB 
things.  7^e  world  is  one  vast  infirmary  ;  the  hill  of  Pamaasns  is  a  pa 
tentiary ;  to  read  him  is  a  penance  ;  yet  we  read  on  I  Mr.  Crabbe  ia 
/•titinahng  writer.  He  contrives  to  **tara  diseatet  to  commoditiea,"  aa 
makes  a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  puts  us  out  of  conceit  with  this  worli 
which  perhaps  a  Kvcrc  divine  should  do;  yet  does  not,  aa  a  charitabl 
divine  ought,  point  to  another.  Hts  morbid  feclinp  droop  and  cling  to  th 
earth  ;  grovel,  where  they  should  soar  j  and  throw  a  dead  weight  on  ever 
aspiralioia  of  the  soul  sflcr  the  good  or  beautiful.  By  degrees,  we  cobmi 
and  arc  reconciled  to  our  fate,  like  patients  to  a  physician,  or  prisonen  ti 
the  condemned  cell.  We  can  only  explain  this  by  saying,  as  we  said  befon 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  gives  us  one  part  of  nature,  the  mean,  the  little,  the  dai 
goating,  the  distressing;  that  he  docs  this  thoroughly,  with  the  hand  of  < 
master  ;  and  we  forgive  all  the  reat !' — 
The  essay  then  proceeds  as  in  TAe  ^irir  of  tki  Agt^  with  a  few  trifliDg  varia 
tiuns,  down  to  the  words  *  inscribed  to  the  Rutland  family  !*  (vol.  iv.  p.  351,  Us 
line),  after  which  there  is  the  following  long  passage,  omitted  from  that  work£([ 
quotations  are  indicated  in  brackets]  1  " 

*But  enough  of  this  ;  and  to  our  task  of  quoution.*     The  poem  of  ] 
yHUrt  sets  oif  nearly  as  follows  t 

•"No;  cast  by  Fortune  on  afrowningcoa8t,"etc.  [Tki  f^/tagr,  ■-49-^ 
'This  plea,  we  would  remark  by  the  way,  i*  more  plausible  than 
factory.  By  aitociating  pleasing  ideas  with  the  poor,  we  incline  the  rich  u 
ealend  their  good  oAice*  lo  them.  The  cottage  twined  round  with  re«i 
myrtles,  nr  with  thc^  poet's  wresth,  will  invite  the  hand  of  kindly  sMtstana 
sooner  than  Mr.  Crabbc'a  "  ruin'd  shed  "  j  for  though  unusual,  anexpectci 
distress  excites  compassion,  that  which  is  uniform  and  remediless  produce] 
nothing  but  ilisgust  and  inijiflerence.  Repulsive  objects  (or  those  whidi 
are  painted  so)  do  not  coneilbte  affection,  or  soften  the  heart.' 

'**Lo  I  where  the  heath  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er,"  etc.     [TM 
Pnihge,  i.  63-84].' 

'  To  tb«  line  'And  to  the  racked  infant  thraatm  war,'  Hastilt  appends  tb«  fc    .. 
*  This  i>  ■  pleasing  line ;  becaute  the  uncon*ciouan«u  to  th«  fni(chi«r  tn  ibe  cfaikl  is  a  j 
ful  rclitf  to  the  niod,  and  the  ptcUtiaiquciaess  oftba  tmacery  gives  it  double  r>-^— 
naietl/: 
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'Thii  it  3  ipecimm  o]  Mr.  Crabbe'i  tiste  in  landtcipe •painting,  of  the 
power,  the  iccaricyt  and  the  hardneu  of  his  pencil.  If  thJi  were  merely  a 
ipot  upon  the  canvat,  which  might  aa  ai  ■  foil  to  more  luxuriant  inti 
happier  icenct,  it  would  be  well.  But  our  valeludinArian  **tra\-eli  from 
Dan  to  Deeraheba,  and  criea  it  ia  all  barren."  Or  if  he  lighti  **  in  a  favour- 
ing hour"  on  some  more  favoured  tpot,  where  plenty  amilet  around,  he 
then  turna  bii  hand  tc  hia  human  figuret,  and  the  balance  of  the  account  b 
ctill  very  much  a)^in<t  Providence,  and  the  bteuinga  of  the  English  Con- 
atitotion.     Let  ui  ice. 

*■'*  But  theie  arc  acenei  where  Natnre's  niggard  hand,"  etc.     [Tit  fiU 

;«f#,i.  151-155-]' 

*  Grant  ill  thia  to  be  true  ;  nay,  let  it  be  told,  but  not  told  in  "mincing 
poetry."*  Next  come*  the  WoaKRoosK,  and  thit,  it  mnt  be  owned,  is  a 
maucr-piece  of  dncription,  and  the  climax  of  the  aulhor'a  inverted  ■yatem 
of  rural  optimiam. 

*''Thaa  groan  the  Old,  till  by  dtfeaic  oppreat,"  etc.  [TJk  t^Usgr^  1. 
136  to  the  end  of  Book  1.]' 

*To  put  our  taste  in  poetry,  and  the  faimcii  of  oar  opinion  of  Mr. 
Crabbc'a  in  particular,  to  the  teat  at  once,  we  will  confcsit  that  wc  think 
the  two  linca  we  have  marked  in  italiea  i 

***  Him  now  they  follow  in  hit  grave,  and  stand 
Silent  and  aad,  and  gaciag,  hand  in  hand" — 

worth  nearly  all  the  rest  of  hi*  veraet  put  together,  and  an  nnaruwerable 
coodemnatiun  of  their  general  tendency  and  ipirit.  It  ii  imagea,  auch  ai 
thcac,  that  the  poliahed  mirror  of  the  poet's  mind  ought  chiefly  to  convey  ; 
that  caat  their  soothing,  surtling  reflection  over  the  length  of  human  life, 
and  grace  with  their  amiable  innocence  it*  closing  acenes  ;  while  its  leas 
alluring  and  more  aombre  tints  sink  in,  and  are  lost  in  an  absorbent  groand 
of  unrelieved  prate.  Poetry  should  be  the  handmaid  of  the  imtginatioD, 
and  the  foater-nurac  of  pleaaure  and  beauty  :  Mr.  Crabbc's  Muse  is  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  imagination,  and  a  spy  on  nature. 

'Before  we  proceed,  we  ahall  just  mark  a  few  of  thoic  qoaintneMei  of 
expreuion,  by  which  our  dcicriptive  poet  hat  endeavoured  to  vary  hia 
style  from  conunoa  proae,  and  so  far  baa  succeeded.  Speaking  of  Qaaric 
he  says  : 

***  Of  Hermit  Quarts  wc  read,  io  tiland  rare, 
Far  from  mankind  and  seeming  far  from  care  ; 
Safe  from  all  want,  and  sound  in  every  limb  ; 
Yea  1  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him."* 

***  Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 

But  packs  of  cards — made  up  of  sundry  packs."  * 


1  To  the  line  'See  them  bctieaih  the  do^-«tan  raging  beat,'  Haslitt  has  a  foatnwic : 
*Tht*  teeou  almost  a  parody  on  the  liaet ip  Shaketpeare.  "Not  sll  thae,  laid  in  bed 
majcstkal,"  etc.  l/ftnry  K.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1,  IL  384-997.]  Who  shall  decide  where  two  Mich 
authorities  duasTcc  I' 

a  I  //tnryfr..  Act  ttt.Sc  i. 

^  To  llic  line  '  Or  wipes  ibe  tear  thnt  vtAgnates  in  his  ejret,'  Haxlitt  addi  a  footnote : 
'  Aad  tha  motion  uasettlet  a  tear. — Worttswortn.'    ITk*  CsmHct,  fl^yrical  Tlalladt)!.  49. 1 

*  r*/  Pariik  RtfitUr,  %.  Wfto. 

B  Ihi/i.  I.  »3o-i. 
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**FrM)i  wue  bii  fe«ture«,  Iw  attire  wma  new  | 
Clean  wu  ha  linen,  and  hb  jickei  bl«*c  : 
Of  lioeit  jesBj  his  trowtcrif  ti^ht  aad  trun, 
Bru&h'd  tike  lirgc  buckle  at  the  tUvcr  rim.**  > 

*To  compare  niuli  thinp  with  sreat,  ihia  Imat  touch  ai 
ciaa  i>  not  ooltlce  tlut  in  Thevcui'a  dcacriptioa  of  bil  faoiuite  t 
***  With  cart  that  lureep  away  the  mommf  4cw,"' 


***  AU*  [  yoor  revcreaec,  wanton  thoufbts,  I  gr^nt^ 
Were  ooce  my  nioCtve,  now  the  liioagbt*  of  want. 
Women  like  me,  u  dacka  in  a  dccojr, 
Swioi  JowQ  a  ttrcam,  and  teem  to  twim  in  Joy."  * 

*  **  Bat  from  the  day,  that  fatal  dajr  abc  tpwa 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Daniel  «ru  her  pride."  * 
*Aa  ao    inatincc   of  the  tarittd  fihcitai  in  deacriptivc 
tnany  cHhert)  talte  tht  fnllowiof.     Onr  author,  rcferrtaf  to  tlM 
the  ^-enteeler  couples,  written  in  the  panib-regiiter,  tha«  **  moral 
circumitaace  : 

***  How  faif  thrtc  n^mei,  bow  modi  onlikc  they  look,' etc.     M 
B4guttr,  II.  183-300.] 

*  The  LihrMty  and  the  Piewifmftr^  in  the  nme  volmney  are 
cAmmun-placc.  Mr.  Crabbe  merely  tcrmoDiaei  in  hit  didactic  [ 
must  pierce  below  the  aarface  lo  ^t  at  hi*  ^naine  vrin.  He  b  M| 
himtclf  only  in  the  petty  and  the  painful.  The  Birtk  *f  FUtr^ 
homely,  incondite  lay.  The  author  ti  no  more  like  Spenacr  than  be  m 
Pope.  The  ballad  of  Sir  Euatace  Grey  b  a  prodociioa  of  freat  paarer 
geniua.  The  poet,  in  treattng  of  the  waaderiagt  of  a  maniac,  haa 
looac  tohia  cooceptioo  of  imaginary  aoil  preternatural  cviU.  fiot  I 
a  iort  that  chill,  rather  than  melt  the  mind  ;  they  repel  inttead  of  I 
it.  They  might  be  aaid  to  be  aquare,  portable  horrors,  pfayaical,! 
not  ahadowy,  not  malleable  ;  they  do  not  ariae  out  of  any  [ 
mind  of  the  sufferer,  nui  touch  the  reader  with  involuntary  ty 
Beda  of  iec,  icaa  of  fire,  ibakiag  boga,  and  fields  of  anow,  are  dia 
matters  of  faa ;  and  though  their  contact  has  a  powerful  efftt 
icnacs,  we  soon  thakc  them  off  in  fancy.  Let  any  one  compare  1 
oua  legend  with  the  unadoroed,  unvamiahed  tale  of  Peter  GrinMa^l 
will  see  in  what  Mr.Crabbe'i  characteristic  airen^tb  lies.  He  a| 
potent  copyiit  of  actual  nature,  though  not  otherwise  a  ^eat  pod. 
case  of  Sir  Euiucc,  he  cannot  conjure  up  any  phantom  from  a  dia 
imagination  }  but  be  makes  honest  Peter,  the  Ashermao  of  the  BofM 
ICC  viiiona  in  the  mud  where  he  had  drowned  his  'prentice  boys,  that  an 
ghastly  and  bewitchini;  as  any  mermaid.  We  cannot  resist  giving  the  k 
of  thia  striking  itory,  which  b  in  our  author'a  cxcluaire  manner.  "  Wil 
that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.*** 

^^'Thus  by  himaelf  compell'd  to  Uve  each  day,"  cse.     (7^ 
Letter  xaii.  t7»-i04«l 

The    lait   paragraph,  following  this  qnoution,  it  the  aune 
Sfiinra/iAe  vrfjfr  (*oL  iv.  pp.  3S'-j). 


'  Thf  Parith  /ftfitUr,  t  301-4. 
>  Tka  Parith  IttgitUr,  1.  4S4T> 
*  Drydeo,  Prol^jnci  to  Tin  Tm^ft,  to. 
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NOTES 


HAYDON'S  CHRIST'S  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

E 

4S3.  MatiMrwt.      ChirUs   Mithcwt  (i776-t8]5),  th«  comedUa,  wboic  ^mout 
*  At  Homca*  Hailitt  rercn  to. 
*  Sta^  eMrrA,  aaJ  air.'     C(.  'And  ihot  my  beiag  through  earth,  tea,  ind  air.* 

Coleridgf^  FrsiKf,  An  Odt^  103. 
Mt  htttridti  Ait  artt  etc.     Haydon   wag  pleated   with  these  wordi  which  he 
quoted  ia  1  Utter  to  a  friend  extracteii  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Hailitt'i  Four  Gtnera- 
mnt  of  a  Literary  Family  (i.  234).     Haydon  wrongly  refers  to   HailJtt's 
article   at    having  appeared    in    Thi  AVxv  AAontkJy  Afagaaiitt.      See    alio 
Haydoo'i  Life^  ttc.  (e<t.  T.  Taylor,  1.  418),  where,  ipeaking  of  thi«  picture, 
Haydon  layt  *  Except  the  Chritt'a  bead  and  the  St.  John  ikeping  it  wai 
the  wont  picture  ever  eiciped  my  pencil.* 
^ /imtU  room,'  etc.     Gray,  TAt  SarJ,  51. 
484.  *  A  hand,*  ttt.     Doooe,  Tkt  Storm,  y^. 
48$.   Tie  cett^aitd  MadoniuL,  ttc.     See  vol.  ix.  p.  67. 


POPE,  LORD  BYRON,  AND  MR.  BOWLES 

For  Byron '(  Letteri  to  Murray  *On  the  Rev.  Wm.  L,  Bowlea*s  Strictures  on 
the  Life  and  Writing!  of  Pope '  and  a  full  account  of  the  controvcr»y  aee  Byroo'* 
Litters  *mJ  Joarnati  (ed.  Ptothcro),  v.  Appendix  lii.  Cf.  a  pauage  in  Haslitt't 
cttay  'On  the  Arittocrncy  of  Lettcri,*  vol,  »i.  {Tahle  Talk),  pp.  210,  123,  and 
notea. 

rAGX 

487.  Jem    BtlcMer.     Jamca    Belcher    fiT^i-iSil),   who    defealed    Andrew    Gamble 

in  I  Sao. 
Im  the  Prefaet  n  kit  Traridy.     Marin«  FMliert, 

*  /?  tde  ojSettvdry,'     Hamlet^  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

488.  '  Oitr  ittKtt  t!tieei'     Co^ialantay  Act  11.  Sc.  ;. 

489.  *■  Mut  mall  faults.'     Cf .  Ksng  Lear,  Act  i.  Sc.  4. 

'  Etuis  efvtru,'eu.      Butler,  Hbiiibrat^  I.  iii.  loi  1-1. 

490.  '  SiemhtU  mnd  Hofiim  Aad great  fttatms,'    The  Earl  of  Rocbciter,  On  d  Pariik 

CterJt  nauk  a  kad  voire, 
492.  *  Fuli  e/viise  laws/  etc.     As  Ton  Like  It,  Act  ti.  Sc  7. 

494.  *^  $6  fierjitmted,'  etc.     Atttony  and  Cieapatra,  Act  ti.  Sc.  x. 

495.  *  Roaming   the  iUimitahle  ettan  wJe,'     Cf.  'Roaming  the   illtmilable  wateci 
round.'     Wordaworth,  Tie  Female  flagrant,   175. 

*  III  at  these  numhen.'     Hamlet,  Act  11.  Sc.  J. 

*  Damnahie  iteraiiva  in  iim.'     i  Henry  IV^  Act  1.  Sc.  2, 
'  Ktefs  dittante  dtu*     Paradise  Ltit^  iii.  578. 

496.  *  Lttttitvs,'  ett.     OtAello,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 
The'  graad-daugArert  of  Aft.  Coatti.      The  two  Miuet  Bur'tett,  prnumabljr 

the   daughter*  of  Sir  Francit   Bur<lett  an-l    therefore    t;rand-tlBU|htera   of 
Thonui  Coutti  the  banker,  were  pmcotcd  at  court  on    May  3,  1821,  but 
Hazlttt'a  meaning  ta  1  little  nbicure. 
Tie  Sdmr  e/iie  New  Momiiy  Magastue,     Campbell,  the  poet. 

*  H'igk  arbiter/  ere,     Patadite  Lest,  u.  908-9. 
^  All  the  art  «f  art  ii  flown*    Cf.  the  note  on 'aU  the  life  of  life  wia  flown  ' 

in  vol.  »i.  {Tahle  Talk\  p.  24. 

497.  *  The  ttetut  amd  trsuir,"  etc.     Cf.  Peter  Bell^  856  et  te^. 
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tAXlt 

497.  *  hoit  cj  itmam  iife.'     Byron   in  bit  Lftter  •peak*  of  having   met    Bowkai 

the  hiouM  *of  our  veoertble  hoit  of  UmmaM  Lift*  ix.  Robert,  the  Poet. 
4^.  *  Of  mmbtr -ktaded  tniif-iox,'  tic.     Pope,  Tk«  JtMft  §ftit  LtcJt,  i».  llJ-4- 

499.  *  Deattw  mofartgtm  ttmchaiam.'     OtktUo,  Act  iti.  Sc  ). 
'■Hvwf^/tts,      Tit  Mrrchamt  •/T«i«,  Act  v,  S*.  I. 

500.  *&  wi  it*  tH.     a.  Wocdiworth'i  *My  heart  le^pt  up,'  etc. 

501.  Almdmati  4U1  gmirmandM.     See  Tkt  E^mbmtik  Rtvirv,  xiiv.  53. 
JOZ.  '■OrewmicrifUf  *mJ  cvnjime,'     Otitlh,  Act  t.  Sc  2. 

^Tkt  pt*r  wtmifi  *mii  muui*     Coleridge,  Fmt  at  Mtdmiikt^  29. 
SO].  *  Tin  tartJi  A«ri  MMri,'  €U.     Mac^tk^  Act  i.  Sc.  %. 

* Ltmd-Muing  urm'    Cowper,  Tkt  Trntk^  The  Wiater  Evesmg.  38. 

*■  Emfar^d  tt  leck^  ttt.     Tkt  Farrig  ^ikcjw,  I.  t.  7  and  fi. 

504.  *^  fiii^  'J^'f^*      ^^^^  wallu  the  wtien  like  a  thiog  of  life.*     ByroK*  ! 

Cfisir^  I.  iiL 

*£<W^  f4«  tUia,'  U(.     Cf.  S.  MMtiew,  vi.  zl-9. 

^DaJUits,'  tn.     A  tftntif^i  Talt,  Aa  i».  Sc  4. 

$05.  *-  UmJ,  *dmma»unt  tttelf   tft.     Eraamua  Darwin,  Tke  Sntmit  G^dtm,  Part^ 

11.  20t-6. 

*  LsMmektdf'  tu.     Tkt  A^  tftit  Ltck^  11.  4. 

*Si**ttg*  tktt  mck  difftmtt^*  £tc     Byrom,  'On  the  Fendi   between   Han 

and  Bononcini. 

506.  *L<t  mt  ml*  tn,     Tkt  CMnitrlmry  7W^,  The  Gierke'*  Tale,  880. 

^  P»pt  «Mi  tut  oiSMTtdli^'  tu.     The  rcjt  of  the  eiaay  ia  ijDotcd  from  a   foru 
paper  ^On  the  queflton  whether   I'ope  wai  a  port.*     Sec  awrr,  [-p.  4]f^ 
and  note*. 


ON  CONSISTENCY  OF  OPINION 

Publiibed  with  tome  ocniiaioni  tn  f^intfritaw  (1850). 

$oS.  '■Strvttmr  cd  iaim,*  ttt.     Horace,  An  PetncSf  ti6-7. 
509.  *It  it  ikt  tj<  of  (kildModt'  tit.    Mmcittk,  Act  u.  Sc  a. 

*  Wktrt  tkt  trtMitrr  u,*  ttc.     S.  Maftktw  vi.  at. 
^Ta  it  wiu,'  ttc.     Cf.  '  Let  it  he  virtuou  to  be  obstinate.'     CpWaaai,  v.  3. 
Mr. .     Northcote,no  doubt,  who  tolil  HaydoD  that  he  wm  to  delighlcti 

with  the  Ctidlogut  that  he  'ordered  a  long  candle  and  went  to  bed  to  1 
it  in  ccataiy.*     Liji  tf  Hofdom  (ed.  T.  Taytor],  1.  376. 
$tl,  *5tfJ,*  tie.     Pope,  A*  ktuty  m  Mmm^  iv.  115. 

*  /  Aa/  r*tkrr  ktmr^  ru.     Cf.  I  Htmry  ty,.  Act  111.  Sc  I. 
*Awu9t  tkt  vtry  facmJtttt^  tie,     HamUt^  Act  it.  Sc.  t. 

(It.  M'.  fVtrdrwvrik  kai  kardly,  tie,     Thb    paaaagc,   down  to  *Caai) 
A aioctitioa •monger '  (p.  513)  wa*  omtued  from  f^iiatriltva. 
'  S»  miaU  m  <^tpy  ttc,     CymbtUmtt  Act  it.  Sc.  3. 
Afftiid  fv  AW  mjuMciim^   tic.     A   hit  at   Sotithey.     Sec   vol.  iii.  (/*« 

J^ttayi),  pp.  192  tt  My.  and  note*. 
Omt  irrmit  y  kit  fratt-ptm^  tic.     Haslitt  probably  refcra  to  Wordawortb't  ' 

Addrtuts  to  tkt  Frnkoidm  nf  ff^tttmorttutid^  publiahrd  in  181I. 
'  Tkt  wrrttk  tfmant't'  tic.    Addiaon,  Cc/a,  *.  1. 
514.  Cmtra  gtidtmiitr  ita.     ASmtid,  ti.  95. 

*  U^kau  prnta^  ttc.     Cowpcr,  Tkt  Tdii,  The  Garden,  255-6. 
Cf.  rfitw,  note  to  p.  506. 
Tkt  Mtrry  ITrtfri  tfWuidtw^  Aa  U.  Sc.  I. 

915.  *  Am(t%»at  voictt.'     Coleridge,  K^ihU  KkA*^  19. 


*  Tktrt  *t  Vfmp^^C 
'  Amcct^ai  ^•victt.' 
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NOTES 
rAGt 

515.  *  Ht  htki  uf  with  «wr,'  ttt.     Cf.  Burfce^  Refitcthm  oh  tkt  RtvtUtioH  in   Franct 
(Select  /VorJci,  cl  Piyne,  11.  101). 

*i'««  Atard  pfirartt  tmkimd^'  etc.     Wordaworth,  Simon  Ler,  9}-6. 

*  Every  lAmr  6j  mnn,*  ttt.     Cf.  Dryden*  Attal^m  tad  Atkiitpktl^  i.  5^. 
A yoani  iii3em,  ete,     Thit  puiajCf  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  wai  omiticd 

in    tVimimlov}.     tt    woalil   actm    from   the   Uit  Mntence  that   Sir   Jobq 
Stoddirt  »  referred  to. 
^  PeTfttaal  v^liy^'  eit,     Cf.  Arrowy  ilcet,  •Icin-pierciog  volley.'     Cowpefi 
Tite  Tdti,  The  Winter  Morning  Walk,  140-1. 

516.  ■■  —  ahvayi  sen  /timui/,  tit.     The  reference  Kemt  clearly  to  be  to  Northcote. 

*  TAcugA  truti  be  trutk^'  etc.     Cf.  OtMU,  Act  i.  Sc.  t. 

517.  *  Pride  elrvatetf"  etc.     Cf.  '  Hope  eleratci,  and  joy  brighteni  hit  creat/     Fara- 

iitt  Lm^  IX.  633-4. 
'  Fr%m  wnm  t*  ■(«■,*  ttt.     Jhtd.  t.  74S>4. 
51S.  *h  all  tAingt,'  etc.     Cf.  Burkc'l  Speech  on  Econointcal  Reform  (Feb.  it, 
1780),  H^erh^  Bobn,  11.  lo;. 

*  To  have  dtne,''  etc.     TrotUt  tnd  Crtinda^  Act  ni.  Sc.  3. 
'  fVith  itne  ecHtent,'  ete.     JhiJ. 

'  Lii*  MfgikiotMtU  kttt.'     Hid. 
519.  '  Npiit,*  etc.     Cf.  Hamlet,  Act  nt.  Sc.  2. 

'  TV//  m*  ycur  etmpanff    etc.     Cf.   the   weU-lcnown  proverb  qnoceit   in  Dtm 
Sluiiuie,  Part  II.  chip,  xxiii. 
jio.  'Lttic^  [bound]  tack  to  each,'  etc.     Wordiworth,  *  My  heart  leapt  up,*  etc.,  9. 


ON  THE  SPIRIT  OP  PARTISANSHIP 

Publtihed  in  SttttiLet  and  Euyi  (1839). 

5SI.  '  Ever  Hrmgf*  eti\     King  Jehu,  Act  111,  Sc.  i. 
521.  * /«  tAeir  geMfraiion,'  etc.     Cf.  S.  Lmir  xv\.  8. 

'  Tke  milk  of  human  kindntn.'     Maetttk^  Act  1.  Sc.  5, 

*  Stuff  t'  tke  f^maence.*     Qcktllo,  Act  1.  Sc.  z. 

*  Turned  to  lA*  itroie,'  ere.     Cowpcr,  TAe  TaiA,  The  Time-Piece,  3M-J' 
5t}.  *  Tktugh  tun  and  nmm,*  tt<,     C»nw,  374-$< 

*Tb  doa  great  right,'  ttt.      Tke  Merchant  of  Fernet,  Act  IT.  Sc  I. 
524.   '  The  very  arm,'  tu.     Cf.  Antony  and  Cleofatray  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

^Entire  affeetim  leorneiA  [haleth],'  eft.     The  Faerie  ^teMt^  I.  Tin.  40. 

•Ow  (tame,*  tit.     Addiioo,  Calf,  v.  1. 

'Screvftd  tt  lAe  Kicking  f>futt.'     Cf.  Macttth,  Act  i.  Sc.  7. 

^Away  to  Uravtn^  etc.      Romeo  and  JmIuI^  Act  in,  Sc  I. 
^S'  *To  griaaiagttom.'     ■  To  bitter  Scorn  a  tacrilice, 
And  frinninc  infamy.' 

Gray,  On  a  Dittant  Proifieel  of  Sum  College,  73-4. 
526.  *lf  peate^*  ett.     Henry  K,  Act  irt.  Sc.  1. 

*  TAtte  toio  are  metjor  mj,  ett.     Cf.  5.  Matthew,  xii.  30. 
517.  *L*ttir^  oar /rail  tAwghti,  tic.     Cf.  Lycidat,  153. 

*  /Noting  bat  vanity^'  ett.     Cf.  antt,  DOte  to  p.  37]. 
530.  *  Ovr  viiiAert  art  unvfrung^      Hamlet,  Act  ill.  Sc.  z. 

*  Graew^d^'   ett.     Cf.    Barkci  A  Utter  ta  a  NoAle  Lord  {Wtrki,   Bohn, 
»■  I4»)- 
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THE  PIRATE 

Now  rcpnbli»bcd  for  the  6nt  time  oa  the  (trcagib  of  tbe  iaCeraal  cviil 
Hulitt'*  snthonhip. 

tAC* 

5}l.  *  S»  Ptimi  gft.*     Tif  Ttmfiui,     Act  t.  Sc.  t. 

•  Ajmr  war-tiy  I*  Luh'uL     *  It  ii  i  far  cry  to  Locbow  *  Js  the  old  tajrin^ 
531.   That  Jucri^A  hy  Mr.  C^tri^it.      SCC   Srltctioni  from   Mr.    ColtrtJp't  Litm 

Cirrti^Mdtnrt,  So.  I.  Letter  tv.,  *To  a  Josior  Soph,  at  Cambridf 
{Blaekwec^i  Maga%iiu^  Oct.  18x1,  x.  256),  republiabcd  in  Mitctiisnm,  j 
(Boho,  ed,  Aihe),  pp.  246  it  tta. 

•  Gmnty  lit.     Pope,  Iwhaiiomt  tfntrmct^  i.  26. 

•  Htll  ituify  tte.     Cf.  Tkt  Ttmf>tti^  Art  i.  Sc.  2. 

Tktrt  it  Und  fnrgtft^  ite.     Cf.  Tht  Mtnkamt  •/  ^nttf^  Act  I.  Sc  3. 
Mmltim  Miludit  imag*.     Horace,  Satirtt^  ti.  iii.  320. 

533.  '  A  hravt  mutti  in  Jhireti*    Macbeath  ii  deicribed  \>y  Lucy  •!  *  a  ftcsC  1 
tltatFcaa.'     Tit  Bt^ar*i  Oftrt,  Act  111.  Sc.  f. 


PEVERIL  OP  THE  PEAK 

Now  repablithed  for  the  fint  tinner  a»  it  appeared  io  the  firtc  coptM  of  74r  J 
MMgamrm  for  Febnury  1823.  Before  fifty  copiei  bad  been  lold,  the  iccood  5 
third  p«ra{rapha, — ^om  *  There  were  two  thioga  that  we  ucod  to  admire,*  etc.' 
*  Mi|ht  not  fluch  a  mio  have  written  the  Scotch  NoveU  I '  {tee  ^ir,  p.  $  3I) — «rc 
•upprciaed.  Shortly  afterwarda  a  writer  in  BlackwttJ't  Mggasiwr^  having  obtatn 
poaieaaion  of  one  of  the  original  copiei,  pubtiabed  thif  psiaage  together  with  lodj 
nant  commenta.  See  BlaekWM^ft  Magiame,  August  1824,  zvi.  180-1.  TI 
editor  of  TAr  Londtn  M^gaitme  replied  to  thia  attack  in  the  nomber  for  Octirfi 
1814,  aoJ  itated  that  the  review  wa>  by  *a  celebrated  critic,'  and  that  the  paam 
had  been  withdrawn  out  of  reipect,  oot  fear.  See  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell'a  SiJtli^i 
9»  Ciarlit  Lamb  (pp.  zoj  tt  uf.;.  The  luppreucd  pataage  ia  here  reprinted 
BUtkwep^i  Mtgtmittt, 

538.  *  TJktnlji  uMtitrtdy  tie.     R0meo  nd  Juliit,  Act  v.  Sc  |, 
*H*  4a#tvi  «//  ^uiiirin,'  tit.     Oritll*^  Act  ni.  Sc.  3. 

*  TJk€  WHitt'  eft.     Cf.  Pope,  Am  £iuj  m  Mam^  iv.  itz* 

COMMON  PLACES 

TheM  were  6rat  republiihed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Haslitt  in  Boho'i  Standard  Libra 
(1871]  io  the  volume  containing  TAi  RommJ  Ta^/^,  etc.  They  originally  appear 
to  TAt  Littrarjr  Eramaur  on  the  following  dates  in  1813,  viz.:  Noi.  t.-mn.,  Se 
tember  61  Not.  xix.-xlt.,  September  13;  Not.  xlvi.-liu.,  Oaober  it  ;  N< 
L1T.-L1X.,  October  25;  Not.  lx.-lxi.,  November  ${  Noi.  Lxn.-Lzsni.,  Notm 
her  I  $  }  Not.  Lxxiv.-LXXT.,  November  Xl  j  Not.  lxxvi.-lxxxu.,  November  M 
Noa,  LXXxtiL-LXXXvii.,  December  13,  fl 

FAGX  ' 

547.  *  Ace»rding  /*  w  wwn  dturli^  Ut.     HmmUt,  Act  li,  Sc.  X. 

*  Tie  truefmtttr't  tarik^  tit.     Cf.  *  For  time,  tike  foUer'l  earth,  takes  out  1 
ilain.'     Peter  Pindar,  Lyrk  Odti^  vii.  I4. 

TAt  iMttt  tf  tJu  grist  iM  pientrtitttr.   Ct.VOl.  nj,  (TAc  PUin  ^Mitr)  | 
where  the  whole  paragraph  i*  repeated. 
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PAGB 

549.  *  Wtrt  I M  ud'uiu*  etc.    Much  Ad»  Aiout  NtiAii^f  Act  iii.  Sc.  5. 

550.  *  /  sm  Mitantkrafot^  etc.     Tm»m  ef  Atkamty  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

*  Tht  ermti  jwubw,'  tie.     Cf.  Armstroog,  Tke  An  •/Prrwrwaf  HetltA,  it. 

551.  *  In  hi  vatamt  imterlwitr  eave*     Ssmtem  Agtmtiety  89. 

Slop.    Sir  John  Stoddart,  no  doubt.    Cf.  rol.  iii,  p.  1 58  and  note, 
$52.  '/n  tfitt  effridey  etc.     Pope,  An  £us]r  m  Mtu,  j.  S93. 
553.  Mr,  Martm'i  picture.    By  John  Martin  (i 789-i854}. 

I.  9.  Bvweri.     Query,  a  mispriot  for  *  flowera.* 

*  Tke  eertk  tfim  rotmdj  ett.     Cf.  PartJite  Ltttf  nil.  164-5. 

555.  *A  gentle  HmtAer,'  etc.     Tie  Faerie  ^neene,  I.  it.  1 3. 

556.  Mr,  CtUett  »lent  tome  n»t  invited.     The  editor  of  Tkt  Literary  Bxamimer  aaya, 

ID  a  note,  'Thia  is  bien  treyv^^  but  not  quite  correct.* 

*  H^kmt  vent  tk^firtk,*  etc.    Cf.  5.  Matthtw  xi.  7. 

Tkt  aatkor  tf  tke  Iwe-Ietteri^  etc.     Cf.  Tol.  in.  (Political  Euayi)  p.  218  and 
note, 

*  Oil,  tke  viondtrjul  vtorkx  9/  natare*     Farquhar,  Tkt  Recndttng  Officer,  Act  11. 

Sc.3. 

557.  '  Tke  frimrou  palkf*  etc.     Hamlet,  Act  t.  Sc.  3. 

559.  ^Via  Ge*dman  Dull,'  etc.    Lnvit  Lahvur^t  Lett,  Act  t.  Sc.  1. 


Prmted  by  T.  and  A.  Coi«tTABi.t,  Priatcra  to  Hia  Majeity 

at  the  Ediabwih  UoiTcnity  Prca* 
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